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DRUM CHIME IN BUGANDA 


Ay Professor K.P. }Pactesrivavie, Dc partncit of Afusic, f heersity of California, Los Auypeies 


SOME SPECULATIONS CONCERNING A 
| In the course of two centurics the enfenga drum 
chimes rose from the obscurity of a remote 


village in Buganda to one of the most eminent positions in 
the music of the Kabaka’s court. Recently musical scholars 
began to speculate on the similarity between the entenga 
set and the drum chimes of Burma (Kirby, 19614), and to 
ask whether that similarity could be used as evidence for 
musical contact berween East Africa and South-East Asia. 
The entenga are rarely played and seldom seen, and until 
more recent times they were nor casily accessible. This 
may explain why so little has been published about them 
hitherto. Thus it may now be opportune to describe the 
set and examine its place in the oral tradition of Buganda 
in detail, however little data there may be and in spite of 
the—deceptively—parochial nature of these data. For this 
task | have at mv disposal vernacular and other literature 
listed in the bibliography to this article and my own field 
notes. The regions in Uganda that these speculations con- 
cern are Kyaggwe in East Buganda, Busoga, Bugwere and 
Lango (fig. rh. 
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Fic. 1. MAP OF UGANDA 
Drawn, as ale figs. 4, 6 and &, by A, Apostolides, rlneic Collections, 
UCLA 


Description 
Comparative studics require as much detail as possible, 
however tedious the description may be. The most notice- 
able CMEC features can be summarized as follows. 
FEntenga (hig. 2) requires Sk WUSICIaNs fo play 1s drums. 
* ih 12 heures 


‘| he Instriumcnts arc of the so-« alled Uganda kettle-drum 
type (Trowell and Wachsmann, 1953, pp. 360t.). The 
wooden shell, open at both ends, is tubular in shape for at 
least half of its height, and tapers towards a narrow base 
for the rest of 10s length. The term ‘eylindroconical’ Is 
indeed apt for this type (Sachs, 1942, p. 32). The drums 
differ from many other Uganda kettle drums, w hich have 
convex sides instead, and this difference may well be tound 
significant wher the East African kertle drums are studied 
atresh. 
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Fic. 2. THE ENTENGA, PRESUMABLY IN 1913 


The drones in the centre background do net belong to the chines, After 
Ramer and Kearim, 1914, p. 57 


Membranes ot CoV hide Arc placed OTUs the Open ends 
of the shell and a dense lacing of thongs of twisted cow hide 
ruiis fro skin tO skin i a CONTINUOUS SCrics of narrow V 
cums. At the turns the thong is threaded through holes in 
the edge of the skins; the V turns are so close that thes 
conceal the shell almost completely. The lacing supplies 
rension to the skins but only the larger skin is used im 
playing, while the other, stretched across the base, is non- 
sonorous and provides anchorage for the lacing. In a 
medium-sized Faces the lacing cord may be about 300 feet 
long, completing some 150 V turns. 

Lacing and tuning are jobs for an expert. At the first 
runing of a new drum and at later major overhauls onh 
the Kabaka’s drum-maker—who in 1945 at the time of 
mv second visit was a Mr, Kasumba at Kabowa village— 
is considered competent. In his absence and for minor 
adjustments wooden wedges are placed between the lacing 
and the shell to raise the pitch, a need that is most likely to 
mCur W hen, atter a long spell ot inactivity, SOMiC ot the 
rension has gone out of the cords. In Buganda the insertion 
of wedees into the cordage appears to be a makeshift 
arrangement, but of course it ts also possible that it shows 
an affinity with other cultures that employ these wedges 
habitually, and not as a temporary device. In entenga, the 
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pitch is raised usually by striking the handle of a heavy 
drum stick against the lacing where it passes through the 
holes along the rum of the head, with a vigorous, down- 
ward, slanting motion. This transfers wo the sound-skin 
some of the tension ‘stored up’ in the lacing. For fattening 
the pitch, the centre of the head is forced down by the fist 
applied with steady, firm pressure. During tuning the 
pitch is tested continuously by tapping a thin entenga drum 
stick against the edge of the head." In this way the resonance 
of the shell itself is probably also taken into account. 
Drums t-12 are tuned with special care; this care is 
required because of the comparatively small intervals 
between neighbouring drums. The musical aspect of the 
tuning procedure is the same as that employed in Ry anda 
harps and xylophones; it has been described in detail else- 


where (Wachsmann, 1950, p. 40; 1957, p- 14). Needless to 
say, Kiganda harp strings and xylophone keys can be 
tuned more accurately than drum skins. At my only 
opportunity of checking the pitch of the drums with a 
Hornbostel Travel Tonometer, the approximate sequence 
was noted. 


given in fig. 3 





Ftc. 3. APPROXIMATE TUNING OF ENTENGA 


The arrangement in which the drums are set out for 
playing could be scen in fig. 2, a photograph that was 
taken by Kearton in 1913 (Barnes and Kearton, 1915, 
p- S7). Te is shown in detail in fig. 4, in the form of a 
diagram sketched on my visit in 1945. Drums t-12 are 
tied to a horizontal beam that is itself secured at some 
distance from the ground to two upright posts, Four 
players crouch in front of them, with the high-pitched 
end of the ‘keyboard’ to their left. Drums 13-14 are heavy 
and tall; they stand on their own, and the musicians in 





Fic. 4. 


DIAGRAM OF ENTENGA PLACEMENT 


Ronan numerals for players, arabic anntcrals for instemments. The shaded 
arcas show range of each player. A = cs. throngh mpright posts; B= 
horizontal bea 
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order to reach the heads comfortably remain on their feet, 
facing the line of drums 1-12. In fig. 2 the smallest drums 
are nearest to the viewer. This arrangement was also found 
‘nside a hut in the Kabaka’s enclosure where the smallest 
drums were in view close to the entrance, 

In fig. 4, the hatched areas show how a players reach 
overlaps that of his neighbour when he ts ree uired to play 
more than just the three drums in front o him. At the 
most, the range of a player embraces five drums so that 
he can, by means of octave-displacement (Wachsmann, 
1965, p. 80) render any theme that might be demanded of 
him in a pentatonic pattern.? 

A characteristic feature of the drums 1-12 is their being 
coupled in pairs. In fig. 4 the little links of rwisted thong 
are clearly shown; fixed to the drums just below the head, 
they permanently join two neighbouring instruments. In 
ordinary kettle drums in Uganda, both ends of a link are 
secured to one of the drums forming a U-shaped loop that 
makes a convenient carrying device. The men explained 
that the coupling makes it easy to fold the drums so that 
the heads lie cheek by jowl and to wrap them up, and that 
in any case it prevents the drums from moving about 
during play. 

Another notable feature is the extremely thin and long 
sticks with which drums 1-12 are played, Because of their 
thinness, the handles are wrapped in a bulge of cloth to 
provide a grip. These sticks gently curve toward the tip 
through about 45°; the drum head, which is slightly tilted 
towards the players, is struck, or rather whipped, by the 
convex curve, either in the centre of the head or close to 
the rim. In the first case, the entenga, if listened to from a 
distance, sound like an orchestra of bow harps; in the latter 
case they give the illusion of the pple mi 4 clutter of far- 
away xvylophone music. The illusion is all the greater 
because the repertoire and the texture of entenga music are 
those of xylophones and harps. 1 would like to mention, 
for what it is worth, thar Le Veux (1917, p. 762) gives a 
word entenga as meaning ‘essaim de termites qui bourdon- 
nent. | 

As for drums 13 and 14, ordinary middle-weight beaters 
are used, whereas drum 15, Nakawombe, is struck by a 
pair of heavy wooden clubs. Kagewa (1949, p. 48), how- 
ever, differs on this point; his text is given in full in the 
scction on’ The Tradition: below, 


Terminology 

The terminology applied to drums 1-12 identities the 
range of cach player's part rather than the drum group 
which he plays, and, in consequence, where the reaches of 
two players overlap, the nomenclature for the drums 
embraced by their ranges will also overlap. Thus the 
highest-pitched group may consist of drums 1-3 and be 
called obutone, fit, the small ones, an expression encrally 
applied to high-pitched sounds; followed (in i order 
from high to low in which drums 1-12 are arranged for 
playing) by 3-7, the enjawuzi, lit, the dividers, a term that 
may signify no more than the central position of both the 
drums and the pitches; by 6-10, the enazi, whose function 
is to start the first theme, from the verbal root -naga for 
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which Le Veux (1949, p. 702) gives French ‘préluder’ as 
one meaning; and by 8-12, the amatengezi, which may be 
translated as “the tremblers,’ a word derived from the 
same root as -fengeteza which may be used, for instance, 
to describe the effect of an carth tremor on a house (Le 
Veux, 1917, p. 1002); of course, the sensation of trembling, 
both orally and visually, is characteristic of objects yielding 
a low-pitched sound, These 12 drums are looked upon as 
a unit, an ommwanjo (Wachsmann, 1953, pp. 397 and 404). 

The largest drum, 14, is called Nakawombe; this word, 
a proper name rather than a technical word, also serves as 
an alternative reference to the entenga set as a whole (Le 
Veux, 1917, p. 762; Kagewa, 1934, p. 263). Entemyo, 14, 
gives the fifth, and ekyawakati the octave, above Naka- 
wombe, Entemyo is an interesting term: it 1s borrowed 
apparently from the topmost rings (sgl. akatemyo, pl. 

each yo) at the apex of a cone-shaped roof. Obntemyo also 
deseribes the three shortest strings of the bow harp enmanga 
that run deepest in the concave curvature of the neck of 
the instrument, a position in which the equation “inner- 
most roof rings = top strings’ is particularly graphic. But 
in fact the drum entemyo does not sound the = ae note of 
the trio 13, 14, 15, so that one may be justified in doubung 
this reasoning. Further research is all the more desirable 
since yet another term, enjonge, is often rather confusedly 
applied to drums 13 and 14. Probably it should apply only 
to drum 13. 

The word njonge is a case in point of the dithculty which 
one often has im understanding the vernacular nomenclature 
for drums and ensembles or groups of instruments, It seems 
to be used commonly as a noun in the singular, as if there 
were only one drum with this name expeae: 1934, 
p. 263; 1949, p. 48). However, 1 may be the plural of the 
noun olujouge, a form that in fact is used by musicians. 
The drum pointed out to me by the name olujongo was 
housed in the same hut as the entenga drum chime, together 
with the entamiivw battery of drums, and the xylophones, 
and I was told that this elujonge belonged to entamiivn. Te 
was remarkably slim for its height of 105 em.: the maxi- 
mum diameter across the head measured a mere 26 cm. 
It is perhaps relevant that Le Veux (1917, p. $62) lists an 
adjective olujongejongo which describes, for instance, a man 
who is as thin as a post, It is also noteworthy that in the 
drum and dance ensemble amaggunju, two of the members, 
the namatonge, can alternatively be called obujonge (Nsimbi, 
1956, p. 234). For others (Kagewa, 1949, p. 50), obw- ts the 
plurality prefix for the word that refers to small drums as 
object in the aka- class (small object). 


i? 


The Tradition 

Kiganda oral tradition is much occupied with the history 
of musical instruments and with events that gave rise to 
the composition of songs. Next to the most important of 
the regalia drums, Tomba—whose origin 1s ascribed to 
Kimera’s reign at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
(Haddon, 1957, p. 115)—, most detail seems to have been 
lavished on the story of the entenga chime. Ragewe’s 
(1949, pp. 476.) is the most complete version of those 
available in print. The following paragraphs are a trans- 
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lation from the Luganda of the chapter on the achievements 

of the Lugave (Manis) clan. 
Mukadde’mwangu is the chief of the drum called entenga, and 
entenga began like this: There were four men, Nagamala, Kijo, 
Kikunyi and Namuginga, the sons of Kyasmbi, in the village 
Lugala in Kyagwe county. They started to learn to play entenga 
on their own account while they were still at their father’s 
home. When they were satisfied that they had mastered the 
art, they served as musicians to Mmunyi, who belonged to the 
Kajugujwe division of the Butiko clan, and who was the priest 
for the spirit culr of Nende at Bukerere. Mmunyi gave them 
the village Budo. He suffered from cancer, and they began to 
play a song, ‘Admueryi alwade kokolo,s lero takeyauronna,” 10, 
‘Mmunyi suffers from cancer now he will not recover’ and 
Mmunyi was much entertained by it. The spirit Nende got to 
know the musicians very well and they began to play for him 
as his retainers. 

Cwice they accompanied Mende on a visit to the place where 
Mutebi (i.e. the omulongo, lit, the “ewin,’ meaning here the 
navel cord of Kabaka Kyabagu) was kept, and they played for 
Murtebi, When Kyabagu heard the sound of the entenga being 
played at Mutety's he became cnamoured with it, and tabi 
itaway from Nende, he kept it for himself. He gave the village 
Kalebera to the young musicians. They added other drums to 
the set later, having produced many offspring. The drums 
remained, uritil today, a Kabaka’s sct. Thus developed Crren gd, 

What makes entenga so pleasing is its murmuring sound, 
Kyabagu loved to have entenga played for him, and he was 
fond of the men who played it; he gave them many presents 
and they grew rich. He also gave them a spear called Kawawa 
(meaning: ‘as the Ay, kawawa, docs not leave the cows, sw 
should this spear never leave the drums’; it was to watch over 
them for him), It is planted always in the midst of the set 
played in its presence, and it was meant always to be an object 
of great prestige. He also gave them the up of an ivory tusk 
to hammer the drum sticks with when they had got limp and 
they then became taut again,4 

Bur the drums of entenga are not as many as those of mujaguze. 
Entenga consists of a set of small drums called omutvanjo, twelve 
in all to play the song, and another drum called enjonge, which 
is struck with one stick only, and ewo others that are called 
entanive. Entenge has thus fitreen drums altogether. 


Several points of this narrative invite discussion, most 
of all the dramatis persona. As in all Kiganda oral tradition, 
the narrator makes much of citing the names of the people 
that figure in the story. As an artistic device to lend 
reality to the plot this practice is presumably universal; 
for a Kiganda audience it helps to assign a place to the 
musical data in the network of clan and dynastic relation- 
ships that until recent times was so important for every 
man. | 

Eight persons arc thus named, one of them, Kyabagu, a 
king. To these should be added Kajugujwe and Nende, 
the two ‘persona’ that were attributed to Mmunyi, the 
first patron of the drum chimes. Kajugujwe was the title 
for the head of the Kajugujwe division of the Butiko 
(Mushroom) clan, a post that Mmunyi occupied; the other 
persona, Nende, was an immortal spirit, represented by 
Mmunyi. Both, Kajugujwe and Nende, had once been 
names of real persons. “In those days, before they [the 
gods] became spirits [balubale]. they were still real people 
(Kaggwa, 1927, p. 19). That they should appear and play 
such an important role in the genesis of entenga calls for 
comment, Both add a strong local emphasis to the plot, as 
if a simple statement that the enfenga came from Kyaggwe 
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was not strong enough, What then is said about Kajugujwe 
and Nende in other sources? 

We are told for instance (Nsimbi, 1956, pp. 130f.) that 
the name Kajugujwe was adopted as a substitute for the 
name Kawere by the heirs and successors of Kawere; that 
over a century before the event described in the story took 
place, this Kawere lived in a more western part of Buganda,; 
that his Odyssey in search of escape from misfortune took 
him east: and that, finally, he met there, in Kyagewe on 
the shore of Lake Victoria, three strangers of such awe- 
inspiring appearance that it frightened him and the 
strangers were obliged to say to Kawere “Don’t be afraid, 
we are people like you.’ They asked to be taken to the 
Kabaka together with their mysterious load that they 
carricd in a canoe. One of the three strangers was Nende. 
In other words, the pre-Kajugujwe and Nende met when 
they were real persons. Nende, the ‘man," is said to have 
lived during the reign of Kabaka Juko towards the end of 
the seventeenth century. By Juko himself Nende was 
elevated in his lifetime to high honour because of his 
powers of divination, As for Nende’s origins nothing is 
told except that his mother was a Musoga and thar the 
media who later served in the Nende cult gave oracle in 
Lusoga for this reason.? Nende the ‘spirit’ has been des- 
cribed as “a God of war for Kyagewe and Busoga’ (Lush, 
1936, p. 18), and in the story is seen to be instrumental in 
acquainting Kabaka Kyabagu with the music of the drum 
chimes. 

Now, the mention of Kajugujwe is a clue thar points 
forcefully to the Butiko clan. This clan has its roots in a 
more central district of Buganda. It is interesting to note 
that the clan is charged with many musical responsibilities. 
The office of Kimomera is filled from its ranks: its duties 
include the care of two of the most ancient and important 
regalia drums, Tomba and Namanyonyi, and also of the 
now last Kyebabona, the earliest drum of Kintu, the most 
ancient culture hero of the Baganda. But a function of the 
Butiko clan that may be especially significant for the argu- 
ment in this essay is the amaygunju, a dance with a drum 
ensemble, named after Geunju, the head of the clan. Now, 
Kajugujwe, alias Kawere, alias Maviiri, came from 
Ggunju's estate Bukalango (Naimbi, 1936, pp. 130 and 233) 
and it ts only at Bukalange that the amaggnnju can be per- 
formed apart from the Kabaka’s palace. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the wmaggunju should have several features 
in common with entenga, among them the use of very thin 
sticks and the idea that drums can be coupled in pairs, and 
last but noe least the noton that cach maw have an exclu- 
sive claim to the spear Kawawa as a mascot (Kagewa, 
1949, p. 48; 1927, p. 23; Nsimbi, ros6, p. 234). The 
amagguniu drums also have specific names: the set includes 
the large drums Kawuugulu and Kasajja (Lush, 1936, p. 12) 
of which | was told that they Soult be coupled perma- 
nently and the smaller pair TOG that | found was in 
fact permanently joined when I saw them in 1948. 

The couple Namatongo has been mentioned before in 
the discussion of the term olujonge, their alternative name, 
and we shall meet Namatongo once more in yet another 
context. 
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The most important actor in the entenga drama is of 
course Kabaka Kvabagu. The oral tradition has much to 
tell of his career (Kagewa, 1927, pp. 59-63). He had the 
murderer of his royal uncle executed, but the ghost of the 
murderer haunted him. His reign was full of anita geOnisinys 
between himself and his people. He conquered Busoga 
and did not wish to return to Buganda. His love of 
Busoga was so great that he planned a mystical union 
between the two countrics by shedding a handful of 
Buganda earth over Busoga, but his own people refused 
to lee him use earth for this purpose. A rebellion of the 
rinces led to Kyabagu’s death. One of his wives, Nam- 

oze, fought in the ensuing struggle. 

She was a performer for the namatonge pair of drums, 
which, as we ane seen, is part of the amaygunju ensemble, 
Kasirye (1999, Pp. 31) describes her as a nnmuamitongo. Nam- 
booze was a good dancer and her beautiful singing 1s said 
to have been responsible for her name: olina emboozi 
cuipoomera, getter nambooze, literally, : you have conversation 
that pleases me, you are the queen of conversation. * 
Nsimbi (1956, p. 6) muses that Kyabagu himself could 
well have spoken. She was the first person ever to have 
been named thus. She belonged to the Kkobe (yam) 
clan, the only clan in Buganda that claims to have 
originated from Bugwe at the extreme north-east corer 
of Lake Victoria, This tradition, too, directs our attention 
once more beyond the eastern border of Buganda, Nsimbi 
(1956, p. 241) tells us that since Kyabagu’s time, the women 
of this clan were exceedingly famous for their beautiful 
singing and three of them are known on this account at the 
present time. 

That Kyabagu took a personal interest in music we know 
from the entenga story. This interest is tersely summed up: 
“He stretched (the skins, ic. created) entenya and entamiivu’ ; 
it is noteworthy that Entamiivu is also called Nkagwe 
(Lush, 1936, p. 11) and that, like entenga, it belonged to 
Kyagewe. 

Kyabagu also figured in several songs.7 There is the 
anecdote that the people made up a song on the flutes 
which greatly pleased the king, about his baldness. The 
song, ow ekitealaata, i.e." the bald head,’ is still in the reper- 
tore of several cnsembles. When, during the War in 
Busoga, Kyabagu’s men grew sick with the slaughter and 
wished to go home, but Kyabagu showed no sign of 
returning, the trumpet ensemble created a song: 

If only my brother were round 

He would have heeded me. 

At Gusoga the spears are destroying the people, 
lf my brother only were with me 

He would have allowed me to go. 

At Busoga they are curt leaves, 


“My brother’ refers to the gentle and humane Namu- 
gala, Kyabagu’s brother and predecessor on the throne 
whom Kyabagu had forced to abdicate in his favour. When 
Kyabagu was murdered, the people sang: 

We oursclves warmed Kyabagu 

That a king must never in his life cross the Kiira (Nile), 
The Kira even though it is shallow. 

No, we warned him, 
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It should be possible at this stage to draw some conclu- 
sions from the rich pattern of traditions that are woven 
around entenga and its supporters. Certainly, first of all, 
there was a strong external influence at w ork in the gCnesis 
of the chimes, an influence that came from what were 
Buganda's eastern borderlands towards the Nile in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.’ Secondly, it appears 
that the Butiko clan participated in the promotion 
of entenga, partly through the affairs of its Kajugujwe 
division in Kyagewe and partly by bringing its previous 
experience with ‘the MW drums to bear Upon entendga, 
The amma gunyel itself had a moving history: it was employed 
in the late sixteenth century to cheer the little Mulondo 
when he became king w hile still a child at the death of his 
father Nyakibinge. This story suggests that the amaggunju 
drums were well established by the nme the entenga 
appeared on the scene in the eighteenth century. 

These hypotheses do not contradict the explicit mention 
in the story that the ensemble was a local invention made 
by ordinary villagers. The claim to invention docs not 
necessarily imply discovery that is spontaneous and in- 
dependent in every aspect; it is not less valid if a forcign 
stimulus contributed to the invention initially, The prine iple 
of the drum chime might, in this sense, have been borrowed 
from elsewhere even further east than Kvaggewe. If it was, 
it would not be the only instance in Kig randa music in 
which a foreign model became segnidaree and yer was 
spoken of as an indigenous invention—¢c, the bowed lute 
cndingidt (Wachsmann, 1953, pP. 407). Before I speculate on 
possible external models for the entenga from well to the 
east of the Nile, | would like to bring the entenga story up 
to date. 


Recent Practice 

In discussing the more recent developments it should be 
kept in mind that the entenga is not as vital to the Kabaka- 
ship as for instance the regalia drums Ttimba and Naman- 
vonyi. Nevertheless, they are, as Kagewa puts it, “Kabaka’s 
drums’ and they could not be played during the Kabaka’s 
absence abroad: their place in Kiganda society was exalted 
indeed. To illustrate this aspect and at the same time 


report the changes that have COMM about wi the usc of 


entenga in the years from 1950 to 1945, I can do no better 
than quote Kyagambiddwa (1955, p. 114) on these points: 


The entenga is the king of Ganda instruments. And no one else 
throughout the kingdom, but the king alone, could or was ever 
permitted to possess it. Bishop Joseph Kiwanuka of Masaka 1s 
the first man to have secured this royal instrument for public 
use. He purchased it for the Native Music Department in the 
Blessed Kizito’s Technical School. The grandeur of the 
mstrument must be experienced. 


In former times a man qualified for the loan of the 
Kabaka’s entenga cither by enjoving the Kabaka’s special 
favour or by connexions of clan membe rship that brought 
him into the orbit of entenga. Thus Mr. Mugwanva, one 
of the regents during Kabaka Daudi Chwa’s minority, had 
the Sct lent to him On Many Occasions because he Was alse 
the descendant of Mmunyi, the original owner of entenga.* 
This was the position some 30 years ago; Mugwanya died 
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in 1938. In his case membership of the Buriko clan counted 
for much, 

The appearance of entenga in September, 1944, in Prime 
Minister Wamala’s residence just opposite the main gate 
to the Kabaka’s enclosure raised an interesting question. 
Did the entenga play for Wamala because he was much in 
the Kabaka’s favour at that ome? Or was it rather because 
Wamala felt entitled to have it plaved for him as a member 
of the Lugave clan to which N Nagamala, one of the original 
team that played for Mmunyi (Lush, 1936, p. 12) and 
Mukadde'mwangu, the chief in charge of entenga, also 
belonged? Wamala was known to make much of clan 
privilege and loyalty (Apter, 1961, p. 214). He was nor 
supposed at that moment to be the favourite, an issue that 
came to a head a few months later during the nots in 
January, 1945. Yet there was the entenga, Political historians 
may find its presence with Wamula at that time quite 
Interesting. 

The Butiko and Lugave clans are not the only ones that 
have a special relationship with entenga; the members of 
the Endiga (Sheep) clan also have a hand in it, literally, 
because they serve as musicians to play the set for the 

Kabaka (Nsimbi, 1956, P. 205). 


Dri Chimes outside Buganda 

The recent developments 1 in the entenga usage, related in 
the preceding section, were not the first changes to occur 
in the history of the chimes. The narrator presented the 
cntenga story itself as a dynamic process, and not as a static 
situation that determined the status of entenga once for all. 
He made his point when he said ‘they added other drums 
later.” This remark is helpful in other w avs too. It makes 
it casicr to accept, as possibly valid, comparisons with 
other drum chimes that may be much smaller in range 
and personnel, and rank lower in society, than crifenga was 
and did toward the end of Kyabagu’s reign. 

Thus two drum chimes from other Uganda tribes 
qualify for comparison: one 1s the namaddy of Bugwere 
(sec hg. §), and the other the sct of seven drums on which 
the Lango play atyel bul, ie. the drum songs (fig. 6). The 
namaddi seems to be re scien gradually the Bugwere 





FIG. 4. 


NAMADDU DRUM CHIME OF BUGWERI 
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xvlophone entala, which already incorporates one drum 
into its “key board,’ and the Lango bw! has a counterpart or 
shadow set in another ‘key board’ instrument, the per- 
cussion reed set bul tyang apena, lit, the drum of reeds. The 
apena (fis. 7 5 | applics crum mates for each pitch ane is 
today used aS a PTACtSIng Instrumcnt for bovs OF YOUNG 
men who wish to learn mye! ful. In the apena, too, we find 


might draw the conclusion then that in East Africa the 
true drum chime belongs to the orbit of the xylophone. 
Other elements in enfenea music that invite comparison 


the team work between players that characterizes tie 
bul in fie. 6: each performer employs a pair of beaters, and 
their reaches overlap at times as in cafenga (fe. 9). 
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Fic. 7. MYEL BUL APENA OF LANGO 


with similar traits in other drums are the chin, curved 
sticks, and the coupling of the ensemble in pairs of ncigh- 
bouring pitches. 

In Uganda, thin bent sticks, that Hay rather than strike 
the skin, are employed also in one of the six imstruments 
of a seldom seen battery in Busoga that has one player to 
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Fic. 6. THE MYEL BUL OF LANGO 
Ot ere ee eee ee 5st a ees rae a bs ee ye errs ce oe 
Ally py fi plays eid 2 fe fh ik ener ys rim awl y. hat lou: ic oy fig oo 
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altemative arrangements. A single skin dram is added played ly © fobby- ul - 
hore freien, Nore that the large wistrimernits, 1c. Hee loo =prtchicd enavedds, 


are fo the left of the main player : aa 6 





The point I wish to make with this comparison is that —— 2 
the three sets, mantaddu, myel bul and entenga, have in oo ny 
common an association with xylophone-type instruments. a : 
We saw that enfenga was tuned and played, and also ‘2 : 
sounded, like axvk yphone ; also thatit shared with the xvlo- * ppc eemnnae Bh 
phones and the entamifvn drums a spo hut in the 
palace grounds; that myel hul could be substituted for by the 
apena idiophone, and that namaddu was musically merging 
with the xylophone entala. It is also noteworthy that, 
except for the apena, they are set up against a beam or 
sic In a manner that 18 reminiscent of i at xviophones. 
The drum sets are all true chimes in the sense that the 
principal performers manipulate a whole rane of pitches— 
in contrast to these batteries of drums in which each 
player plays one of owe, but rarely Miore pitches, Cone 
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iicnatic clevation, not to sale. Hoop No. 6 approximately 
pon, wale, Below: ero pian sranneinng also reach of olayers A and i, 
As in mvyel bul the fow-pitched notes are te the left of the players 
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each of its members, Another occurrence is found on the 
single drum that accompanies thie: Kisoga harp Rerntarsit, 
which 15 prac tically CA OMCT. But the technique oft reviv ie 
the tension of the drum sticks by h ANMNETING, which 
kK: dee all Poports, 1s Langue to ene ned. 

In Ethiopia the drum orchestra at the Church of Aksum 
provides further evidence. The only report of these instru- 
ments that could be quoted 1s the photograph in fier ra, 


put at my disposal by the photographer, Mr. J. C. Grim- 





Fic. 9. MYEL BUL APENA OF LANGO 
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wade of Oxtord, He confirmed that the thin sticks barely 
visible in the slide were re: ill used like w hips on the skins. 
It is also probable that the drums were set up, and even 
coupled, as in entenga, but, unlike entenga, they do not 
sccm to be lined up in the deliberate fashion m which the 
chimes trom arranged. Furthermore, the 
drums on the steps of the Church of Aksum are hemi- 
spherical kettle drums '* and in this respect, too, thev differ 
from. the other East African chimes. 

Chis scene from Aksum reminds one of the vivid illus- 
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trations in Ethiopian MS from before 1730 where 
similar drums and sticks occur in a series of biblical scenes 
(Wachsmann, 1961) (fig. 11), What are of especial interest in 
these pictures are the crozier drum sticks, to use the 
descnipave term coined [ believe by Curt Sachs. Sachs said 
of the occurrence of this type of sticks thar they ‘still 
exist in Tiber, South India. Sumatra and Borneo, while 
they have disappeared from Europe, Norther India and 
Persia.” He recognized crozicr sticks in rclicfs at Bharahat 
(third century 8c.) and concluded that ‘it probably was 





Fic. 11. CROZIER STICKS AND KETTLE DRUMS 


Fran te Revelation of St. Jolin the Divine, before 1770, AES Brit, Mfies. 


Chr. 423 


Persia that gave India the hooked stick. In Isracl one 
can see today Jewish drummers from Kurdistan who 
LS all gently curved thin stick Lil cheir native cli Les, 

Sachs connects the crozier sticks with ‘twin drums,” that 
8, Instruments played in couples, albeit of a tvpe that has 
so far not been met in East African chimes. To plav drums 
itl pairs Bb COMnION in Africa. ancl fu couple them Paria 
nently by mechanical devices is not limited to the instances 
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Fic. 12. A DRUM ENSEMBLE FROM NORTHERN INDIA OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


liter Pox=Siranigi ayi, 1914, p. 79 
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mentioned here. In Uganda alone there are several occur- 
rences of drums physically joined (Wachsmann 1953. 
p. 373) and although there is little in the literature on this 
usage outside Uganda, there is at least one report that the 
atabal, the kettle drums of the Mauretanian Arabs, are 
joined in this fashion (Salvador-Daniel, 1915, p. 226). 
May I conclude with an illustration from India (fig. 12) 
dating from the seventcenth century, published by Fox- 
Strangways (Fox-Strangways, 1914, p. 77)? It shows 12 
drums set out in six pairs in a straight line, possibly 
joined physically in couples, and at least two other in- 
dependent specimens of larger size. Their appearance 1s 
very similar to that of entenge, but there are obvious 
differences. It would indeed be tempting to take up the 
thread from East Africa and follow it to South-East Asta, 
where Kirby suggested that it would lead, and end. 


Worrs 

| This description is based on and amplities Trowell and Wache- 
mann 1943, p. 37o. 

: Examples recorded in 19$3 of evtenga music were published by 
H. Tracey, in Columbia World Library of Folk and Primitive 
Music, Vol. X, Bantu Music from British East Africa, Columbia 
SL 213, and in Music of Africa Serics No. 10, The Best Recordings 
of 1993, Part 1, London Records LD 9221, 

i Lug, kokele traditionally translated “cancer” (ev. Le Veux 1917, 
Pp. 406). : 

iMr. R. A. Snoxall’s translation of this imteresting scntence is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

‘In the Kiganda Pantheon Nende is the son of the Lake Spirit, 
Muka (Kagewa, 1934, p. 222). 

é Mr. Snoxall’s rranslarion of this sentence is gratefully ackuow- 
ledged, 

9 The translations of the song texts are those of Kalibala (1934, 

, Tat). 
“| Kyagewe county and Busoga and their relations with Buganda 
have been mentioned so frequently in this paper that a brief sum- 
mary of their history should be useful. It is perhaps significant that 
the first ruler who allegedly appointed a chict to administer Ryagewe 
was Kabaka Juke (Cox, 1950, p. 154) —who reigned during the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century; the man who was also Nende's 
client and patron, But the chieftamship is hardly mentioned during 
the succeeding ten reigns (Cox, 1930, p. 15%) and apparently 
Buganda had little influence over Kyagewe. During the second 
half of the eighteenth century Kabaka Mawanda is reported to have 
raided Busoga and to have founded settlements just across the Nile 
(Gray, 1934, p. 268). With Kyabagu’s arrival the picture changes. 
Stanley's informant in 1875 (2) thought of Kyabagu as the man who 
invaded Busowa and believed that before this event the Basoga had 
‘never been reduced to submission by the Waganda.” The dates 
for Kyabagu’s reign are controversial; the earliest 1s ¢. 1763-50 
(Gray, 1947, p. 227); another estimate would arrive at 1814 as the 
year of his death (Haddon, 1957, p. 115). 

* Personal communication from Mr. M. 5. Nambu. 

t For another example of curved sticks in association with this 
type of drum sce Amulet MS. British Muscum Or. 12859. 
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A Note on Nayar Marriage. By Dr. Kathleen Gough, Department 
of Anthropology, University of Oregon 
In his Study of Polyandry, reviewed. im this issuc of 
Man, H.B.H. Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark 
raises a question of fact concerning Nayar marriage, to which I 
should like to contribute an answer, Prince Peter notes that some 
writers have reported fraternal polyandry tor the Nayar, whereas, 
he notes, | have argued that in Central Kerala the fraternal form 
of polyandry was forbidden (op. cit., pp. g2f., 490). Most of the 
sceming contradictions in the literary accounts arise, I think, 
because the Nayar had different forms of marriage in different 
regions and periods. In what follows I shall write m turn of Nayar 
marriage in North Kerala, Central Kerala and Travancore. Inso- 
far as I know of them from my fieldwork and reading, the facts 
are as follows. | 


North Kerala 


Nayar living north of the Kora River in North Malabar 
District (the former kingdoms of Kolattunad, Kottayam and 
Kadattunad) have lived in avunculocal extended families at least 
since the beginning of British rule in 1792, and probably for a 
considerable time previously, This mode of nah fea was des 
cribed by Buchanan in 1807 as being traditional and customary 
(F. Buchanan, A fowrney to Madras through Mysore, Canara and 
Malabar, London, 1807, Vol. Il, p. 913). Avunculocal residence 
seems to me to have been consistent with the fact that Nayar in 
this area were not full-time warriors but for the most part culti- 
vated their own estates, which were held jointly by the matri- 
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lineage segment. In this century the extended family has tended 
to break up with the coming of individually owned cash-crop 
farms. 

North Malabar Nayar were traditionally optionally mono- 
gamous or polygynous, but | could find no evidence that they 
were ever polyandrous, A Navar girl's tali was ted before 
puberty, in most areas by a Nambudiri Brahman, in a ceremony 
which conferred no sexual rights. Shortly before or after puberty 
the girl received a cloth from a bridegroom, usually of her own 
subcaste, in a ceremony which marked the beginnme of her 
sambandhan or marriage union. Unless the bridegroom was of 
higher caste, she then went to live in her husband's household 
until his death—or, im rare cases, until divorcee. As early as 1792, 
a British government commission reported that ‘although the 
custom of the Brahmans being often the parents of the Nayrs, 
seems to have always equally obtained over every part of the 
country; yet, in the manners of the Nayr women in general, 
there is a considerable difference between the southern and the 
northern parts of the province of Malabar, ... insomuch that 
although, in the former or Zamorin districts, they indulge for 
the most part in a free system of polyandry without marriage, 
yet those in the northern districts are said to be attached and even 
limited to one male connection at a time; which difference and 
ereater strictness in this country, may perhaps serve to account 
tor the report, furnished by the Chirical Raja, comprehending a 
clause that “if a man detect another in the night-time in an 
apartment with his wife or mistress, he is permitted to kill him, 
and cut of her hair and repudiate her’ © (Report of a Jome 
Commission trom Bengal and Bombay, appointed to inspect into 
the State and Condition of the Province of Malabar, in the vears 
1792 and 1793. Reprinted Madras, 1862, pp. 233f.). My intor- 
mants confirmed that the cutting-off of an adulterous woman's 
hair, followed by divorce, had been a recogmized procedure 
within living memory. Far from engaging in the fraternal variety 
of polyandry, moreover, a Nayar woman is forbidden to marry 
aman from the same matrilineal property group as that of her 
former husband, cither after divorce or after widowhood. Nayar 
men in North Malabar pay extremely formal deference to the 
wives of their elder brothers, and were traditionally required to 
avoid their younger brothers’ wives altogether. } 

Regarding privileged access to a woman as distinct from 
marriage, | should however mention that pre-marital sex relations 
between own or classificatory cross cousins, both muatrilateral 
and patrilateral, appear to be rather common, and that several 
Nayar told me that they were not traditionally frowned upon. 
Such relations sometimes precede an arranged marriage between 
cross cousins, bilateral cross-cousin marriage being a preferred 
form. If, moreover, a married woman has sex relations with a 
cross cousin who is not her husband (nor, of course, her husband's 
brother or close classificatory brother), I was told that the husband 
is more likely to ignore it than if the lover is unrelated to the 
woman, and that . is unlikely to make it the grounds tor a 
divorce. Such relations are, however, quite distinct Be marriage, 
for they are clandestine and give the cross-cousin lover no 
customary rights in his mistress and no mghts im nor obligations 
to her children. It should also be noted that the cross-cousin 
relationship, which is one of informality and joking, completely 
changes to one of marked respect on both sides when a woman's 
cross cousins become her husband's brothers. I should perhaps 
note, finally, that in Kottayam and Chirakkal talks at all ewents 
(where 1 did fieldwork), privileged relations between cross 
cousins also had no connexion with the now extinct pre-puberty 
rali rite, which in this region, as | have noted, was performed by 
a Nambudiri Brahman and conferred no sexual rights. Whatever 
may have been the state of affairs in the remote past in North 
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Malabar, I think that we must conclude that there is no trace of 
polyandry proper, cither in the literature or at the present time. 


Central Kerala 

The Navar of Central Kerala (South Malabar and Cochin, 
including the old kingdoms of Calicur, Walluvanad, Palghat, 
Cochin and as far south as the principalities of Parur and Alangad) 
traditionally lived in matrilineage-segment houscholds, had the 
institution of the visiting husband, and freely permitted plural 
sambandian unions for both men and women until well into the 
period of British rule. These arrangements appear to have been 
consistent with Nayar men’s traditional occupation as soldiers, 
and with the fact that their matrilineally owned estates were 
cultivated by tenants and serfs. Even atter the Nayar armies were 
disbanded by the British, the avunculocal extended family never 
became a norm in Central Kerala. Large numbers of Nayar men 
moved into urban wage work or salaried occupations; others 
remained ‘simply siting’ on matrilineally-owned jomt estates 
which were managed by the eldest man of the matrilineal property 
group. In these circumstances most Nayar continued to visit the 
wife in her natal faravad in the carly years of marriage, bur, when 
possible, to provide a separate house for the wife and her des- 
cendants in middle age. During the nineteenth century polyandry 
gradually declined, and was quite rare by the end of the century, 

It is to this area that most of the well-known European 
travellers’ reports of Nayar polyandry referred. | have described 
the institutions of Nayar of this region in previous publications 
(Gough, J. R. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. LAXXIL, Pt. 1, tos2, and 
Vol. LXXXIX, Pt. I, 1959; also in Matrilineal Kinship, edited by 
David M. Schneider and K. Gough, Berkeley, 1961, pp. 298-384). 
Although | have never met a Nayar woman whom | have defi- 
nitely known to be polyandrous, | heard, from Nayar, of several 
cases of non-fraternal polyandry in reeent times both from Wallu- 
vanad and from the Trichur taluk of Cochin. In spite of the 
prevalence of plural unions, especially with members of the 
affinally linked cangar lineages of a woman's own local com- 
munity, fraternal polyandry is, however, said to have been even 
traditionally forbidden among Nayar of this region, and has 
remained so ull the present time. This is the case even though 
the Tiyyar and other, lower castes of this area have practised 
fraternal polyandry freely until recently. As in North Malabar, a 
Nayat woman in Central Kerala is prohibited from having sex 
relanions with two men of the same lineage segment or trom 
marrying the brother or close classificatory braver of a former 
husband, Nayar also pointed out to me that when a man goes to 
perform the “cloth-giving' ceremony which starts his sambandham 
with a woman, he is accompanied by male cross cousins and age 
mates bur not by his brothers or other matrilineal kimstolk. The 
reason given was that marriage is an occasion of levity and 
informality, but matrilineal kinship is a serious business, and the 
rwo oughe not to be mixed, This rule is observed in most families 
even today, when the ceremony and feast which mark the start 
of a sanbandham have become much more lavish than in former 
times and the marriage tic monogamous and, usually, of long 
duration. 


Travancore 


| have a scanticr personal knowledge of Nayar marriage in 
Travancore. On a visit in 1948 to the village ot Cheppad, near 
Haripad in the rafuk of Kartigapally in Central Travancore, how- 
ever, | heard from members of a Nayar family with whom | 
stayed that before British rule the Nayar of this area, who were 
soldiers, lived in matrilineage segments and had visiting husbands 
as in Central Kerala, This is confirmed for Travancore generally 
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by Panikkar (K. M. Panikkar, “Some Aspects of Nayar Life,’ 


J. RB. Anthrop. Inst, Vol. XLVIL, 1918). One informant of 


Cheppad, an educated man of about 34, also told me privately 
that the traditional form of residence in lineage segments had been 
accompanied by combined non-fraternal polyandry and polygyny, 
exactly as in Central Kerala, and thar these customs persisted in 
some households until about eighty vears ago, 

Possible confirmations of this statement are contained in two 
early reports of Nayar unions from the old principality called 
variously Batayma, Matayma, Venmani ie Kartigapally, in 
which Cheppad formerly lay. The Dutch Captain Nicuhoff, 
writing in 1664 of "the kingdom of Batayma with its city called 
Katvapery’ (Kartigapally), observed: “It is commonly reported 
im these parts, that the kings of Matayma made a law, by which a 
man was empowered to kill any woman who refused him a 
kindness.’ Almost a hundred years carlicr, the Portuguese Arch- 
bishop Menezes referred to such a law as existing in the same 
localiey: “By this law the king of Kartigapally enacted that in his 
kingdom any Nayr was at liberty to be free with any woman of 
the caste high or low, and that he could kill a woman, with 
IMMpuriity, ifshe refuses him a favour’ (quoted in a Memorandum 
by K. P. Padmanabha Menon, Enclosure 8 of the Report of the 
Marumakkathayam Committee of Travancore, Government 
Publications, Trivandrum, 1908, viii), The supposed law is com- 
parable to that mentioned for Calicut by Barbosa in 1§10. 
Writng of the plural unions of Nayar women, he noted that ‘It 
is said that the kings made this law, in order that the Navars 
should not be covetous and should not abandon the king's 
service” (The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Hakluyt Society 1921, p. 124). 

| was told by several people that during the carly nineteenth 
century, most Nayar ronmd: Haripad became cultivators rather 
than soldiers, and that the more prosperous ‘middle-class’ Nayar 
gradually shitted toward residence in avunculocal extended 
families, priding themselves on their ability to maintain the wives 
and children of their male members as well as, when necessary, 
to uphold their old obligations to the women and children of the 
matrilineage. Gradually, indeed, it came to be thoughe shameful 
for men te “creep in’ to the faravads of their wives. This statement, 
too, is confirmed by Panikkar for the Nayar of Central and 
South Travancore generally. My more confidential informant 
also iid cep that as women began to come to live in their 
husband's saravad:, non-traternal polyandry was abandoned, but 
some houscholds began to permit younger brothers to share the 
sexual favours of a wite brought home by the eldest of them. 
There had been some cases of this in Cheppad within the memory 
of my informant, and others, he said, sell existed a few miles to 
the cast. With the modern growth of independent carnings and 
the spread of pan-Indian and Western values, however, most 
people now looked down on wift-sharing and denied that 
polyandry had ever existed in any form. 

These starements are supported by the Revd. $. Mateer’s 
report from Travancore that he had known of six Nayar brothers 
keeping a single wite (quoted by L. K. A. K. Iver, Man, 1932, 
320). They also cast light on Panikkar’s position regarding Nayar 
marriage. Panikkar, writing of Travancore Nayar in 1918, 
opined that they had never bad either fraternal or non-fraternal 

lyandry, but noted that Nayar women in Travancore behaved 
freely with their husbands’ brothers, for example by rubbing oil 
on their backs before they bathed—a service normally restricted, 
in Kerala, to the wile. Pamikkar also admitted that men of the 
cnangar or afimally linked taravads of a woman's neighbourhood 
had the right to enter her room and to enyoy a familiarity with 
her akin to marriage, and that in rural areas it was possible that 
cnangar might have sex relations with a woman even alter she 
was married and might be called ‘little father’ by her children, 
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Although he denied polvandry, Panikkar called this ‘a system of 
supplementary spouses.” Judging from the above reports, Panikkar 
seems to me to have been describing a situation in which, in the 
circles in which he was familiar, Travancore marriage had 
becotne monogamous, but in which there were still traces of the 
fraternal wife-sharing referred to by Mateer and by my own 
informant; and also, traces of the still earlier state of affairs in 
which women lived in their own taravads and, following the pre- 
puberty tal rite, could be visited by any number of samthandham 
bnakands drawn from the enange or local neighbourhood group. 
Incidentally, Panikkar’s reference to the residual sexual rights of 
cnangar—who, as he notes, are also often a woman's cross- 
cousins—reminds me so strongly of the behaviour of cross- 
cousins in North Malabar that | wonder whether there, too, this 
behaviour might not possibly be a relic of non-fraternal poly- 
andry, now long since died out. In the absence of literary accounts 
this must remain merely speculative. 

Comparing the accounts given above for Travancore and for 
Central Kerala, we can also see why Aiyappan vehemently com- 
bated Panikkar's view and insisted that the Nayar did quite 
definitely have non-fraternal polyandry as a regular institution 
but that Nayar adelphic polyandry was rare (Aiyappan, Man, 
1932, 99). For Panikkar was bom in Travancore, Alyappan in 
Walluvanad, and cach wrote chiefly of family customs in the 
region of his birth. 

The sharing of a wife by Navar brothers in Travancore docs 
not seem to me to have been true polyandry of the type found 
among the Tiyyar of Central Kerala, who traditionally had patri- 
lineal extended families coupled with dispersed exogamous 
matrilineal clans. Among Tiyvar, as Prince Peter has noted, at 
the ceremony which marked the start of the sambandham or marri- 
age union, all the brothers customarily lined up and drank coco- 
nut milk with their common bride in the presence of their 
respective families and guests (op. cit., p. 219). The wife became 
the legal wife of all of them and all were equally the legal fathers 
of her children. Again, among Nayar of Central Kerala in the 
period of non-fraternal polyandry, it was customary for each 
separate sambandham husband to present his wife with a marriage 
cloth at the start of his union with her, in the presence of her 
family, When the woman delivered a child, the husband or 
husbands who were currently visiting her were required to make 
gifts to the midwife in recognition of their possible paternity and 
in order to validate the child's status as a legitimate member of 
his mother’s caste. It is primarily because of the male partners 
role in validating the legitimacy of the woman's children that I 
regard the traditional Central Kerala Nayar sombarndlawn as 
marriage rather than as cicisbeism, and Nayar women’s plural 
unions as polyandry of the non-fraternal type.! 

Among Central Travancore Nayar in the period in which 
brothers shared a wife, however, | do mot think that all the 
brothers | apt sai in the ceremony which initiated the marri- 
age, or that all were considered equally the legal fathers of the 
woman's children, Unfortunately | did not enquire decply into 
this, My informant told me, however, that after it became 
customary for men to bring their wives to their own taravads, it 
often happened that ‘the eldest brother in a Navar family would 
go and ig? a woman, bring her to his own house, and then 
share her Wit i his YOUNEET brothers.’ This SL Cs tS. that only the 
eldest brother performed the cloth-giving ceremony at the 
woman's house and was regarded as her legal husband, and that 
his younger brothers merely had privileged access to his wife. 
My impression was that the younger brothers might later bring 
home wives of their own, if their elders were willing to under- 
take the maintenance of additional women and their children, 
There Were, perhaps, écveral possible irveds cvk arrangement, far 
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Matcer reported to Fawcett, in 1891, ‘an instance of six brothers 
keeping two women, four husbands to one, and two to the other.” 
Pamkkar refers specifically to a woman's familiarity with her 
husband's brothers who are older than herself. Given the fact thar 
Nayar men are always older than their wives, often by several 
years, this suggests chat some men may have shared access both 
to their younger brothers’ wives and also to those of their older 
brothers’ wives who were younger than themselves. Incidentally, 
I myself noticed that in the family which I visited in Cheppad, 
the younger brothers, both married and unmarried, had very 
informal, jocular relationship with their elder brother's wife, and 
also that the elder brother spoke freely to his younger brother's 
wife and made ne effort to avoid her. All this contrasted markedly 
with the extreme respect toward the brothers’ wives which | was 
later to encounter in North Malabar. At the same time, the rela- 
nons berween the brothers in Travancore were respectiul and 
asymmetrical, with the younger brothers declining vo sit or 
smoke in their elders’ presence. They were, however, nor as 
distant and avoidant as in North Malabar, nor, for that matter, 
in Cochin. 

My interpretanon of Travancore wite-sharing as something 
less than true polyandry is supported by a statement in the Report 
of the Travancore Marumakkathayam Commission of 1908, 
After commenting that the President of the Malabar Marriage 
Commission of 1894 had “found polvandry to linger in some 
parts of Malabar District,’ the author states: “If polyandry means 
the marriage of one female by more than one male, we may say 
positively that it docs not exist anywhere in Travancore.’ He 
continues, however, “There may be stray cases in which a brother's 
wile is treated as the wile of her brothers-in-law’ (p. 21). Travan- 
core fraternal wife-sharing was probably, therefore, a form of 
sporadic cicisbeism, although it appears to gave grown our of an 
earlier institution of truc, non-fraternal, polyandry. 

| must admit, finally, that the data which | have presented 
invalidate an explanation that [ offered carlier of the prohibition 
of fraternal polyandry among Central Kerala Navar. | wrote in 
1952 that ‘the marriage of a woman to two brothers... would, 
by making them co-husbands,. . . gravely disrupt the asymmetrical 
relation between two men of the same lineage, which is stereo- 
typed to the point of avoidance on the basis of rank by age’ 
(Gough, “A Comparison of Incest Prohibitions and Rules of 
Exogamy in Three Matrilineal Groups of the Malabar (oast,” 
futernational Archives of Ethnography, Vol. XLVI, No, 1). This was 
the “explananion’ actually given to me by Central Kerala Nayar, 
Obviously, however, it docs not apply to Travancore Nayar 
who, in developing avunculocal extended families, also per- 
mitted brothers to share a wife—apparently without destroying 
the respectiul relationship between ne lam unable to say why, 
in the nineteenth century, Travancore Navar began to permit 
a form of wife-sharing which was prohibited both by Central 
Kerala Nayar (who had polyandry) and by North Malabar Nayar 
(who had avunculocal extended families), Mv guess is that wile- 
sharing by brothers depended on two conditions: one, the 
immediately prior existence of some other kind of wife-sharing, 
and two, the change to avunculocality. Central Kerala Nayar 
never made the latter change. North Malabar Nayar had, perhaps, 
already given up polyandry before they changed to avuncu- 
locality, or else had never had it at all. Burt too little is known of 
traditional institurions in any of these areas for such constructions 
to be more than speculations, 


Nates 
' In 1949 1 called the Central Kerala Nayar combination of non- 
fraternal polyandry with polygyny “group marriage.” | did so 
because my understanding is that all men of the neighbourhood 
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group or enangw might have access to all of the women who were 
net their matrilineal kin, were not older than themselves, and did 
not already stand to them as spouse's matrilineal kinswomen or as 
matrilineal kinsmen’s spouses. Further, | thought that the tali rite 
in this arca freed, of indeed obligated, the woman to enter into 
these plural unions with the men of her neighbourhood. Professor 
Dumont has queried this interpretation, suggesting that instead we 
regard the falt rite as a woman's primary marriage and the sam- 
hondion unions as secondary ones (L°Homee, Vol, I, Part 1, 196a). 
I still think that the tali rite in this region made the woman the 
porential mate of all of her enangar—and indeed, of her subcaste and 
of all higher subcastes as well—and that therefore Nayar marriage 
could legitimately be regarded as a kind of group marriage, at 
least within the crane group of cqual and affinally related taraiads. 
Nevertheless, | must noe lose sight of the fact that cach samnbarndiian 
was separately initiated, at least in theory, by a ceremonial cloth- 
giving by the husband, and that cach husband had to make gifts to 
his wife at the festivals and to help pay her delivery expenses as 
long as he continued to visit her, This means that at any given time 
the number of actual as distinct from potential husbands a woman 
had was limited—indeed, we are told in the literature that it was 
usually four or five, although i might be as many as twelve. | 
think, therefore, that Dumont's suggestion of primary and secondary 
marrage: to describe the fali rite and the sembandiam is probably 
the most appropriate way to view this system and that it docs help 
very much to place Nayar unions in a more general Indian context. 
Dument’s other pomres, and also those of Yalman {}. R. Anthrop, 
Jnst., Vol, CHL, Pr. 1, 1963, pp. 25-88), require a more extended 
treatment clewhere. 


A Preliminary Survey of the Beads of Ingombe Ilede, 
Northern Rhodesia. Hy A. P. du Toit, University 
of the North, Sovenga, South Africa, With three 
figures 

Introduction 


Ingombe Wede, a village site situated in the Lower Kiver 
Region of the Gwembe Valley, Northern Rhodesia, has recently 
been described in a preliminary report by Fagan (1o6ga, p. 13) 
and proves to be an important link in the study of the Iron Age 
cultures of Southern Africa. It was investigated as part of a large- 
scale research project into the Iron Age cultures of this area 
carried out by the Rhodes-Livingstone Muscum, and supported 
by the Nufheld Foundation. The beads recovered from the site 
were sent to me for analysis. 

Historical records are rather vague about the movements of 
early traders and their trade routes through this part of Africa 
but scientific investigation lately enables us to form a more com- 
plete picture of the past. Although the Ingombe Ilede and other 
fron Age settlements that are now investigated were not founded 
at exactly the same time, it becomes clear that a lor of them 
figured in a complex where extensive trading was carried on 
during the carly centuries of our Christian Era. Ingombe was 
first occupied in the middle of the seventh century a.o, and was 
almost contemporary with such cites as Isamu Pat, Kalundu, 
Zimbabwe and Mapungubwe. An attempt will therefore be 
made to correlate the material of the Ingombe with these sites. 

The variety and abundance of the Ingombe beads is such that 
in my opinion they can be used as a yardstick by which similar 
material from other sites can be judged. With the wide range at 
our disposal it is possible within certain limits to classify them 
according to periods of distribution and to establish a valuable 
chronological scale that can be used when considering other 
Northern Rhodesian Iron Age sites. Beads recovered from the 
ten graves numbered ¢ to ro at Ingombe Ilede during the 1960 
excavations can be classified into a range of types thar were 
introduced during the occupational period. The typology of the 
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beads was ascertained through microscopic investigation and four 
distinct series! can be differentiated according to glass texture, 
method of manufacture and form. 

Before going into detail it must be pointed out that some of 
the beads are encrusted while others are heavily corroded, an 
eccurrence which sometimes can be rather misleading. In this 
collection we have only a few examples of encrusted beads, 
mostly from Burial 11/25. Through contact with certain types of 
soil and dampness a thin crust of chalky substance has formed on 
their outcr surfaces without causing any pronounced damage to 
the glass. It can easily be removed with the aid of diluted acid, Ir 
has been found thar beads of barely a hundred years have en- 
crusted to such an extent that they convey an impression of old 
age whilst in fact they hardly show any signs of corrosion. In the 
case of the corroded material, however, a reaction has set in while 
they were embedded in soils of a particular composition, This 
only applies to the older bead types that were covered up tor a 
considerable time. Although it is assumed that corrosion does not 
necessarily imply old age, it can be said that badly fused glass 
through its porasity is more susceptible to weathering than 
thoroughly fired glass. This can be clearly seen in cases where 
both old and more modern beads have been subjected to the 
same climatic conditions, 

It is generally accepted that ancient bead factories were con- 
fronted with many difficulties in the process of glass-melting. 
With unsuitable furnaces and inadequate equipment it was 
impossible to create sufficient heat for manufacturing purposes, 
In the making of glass beads the raw materials used were never 
obtained in pure form and impurities such as aluminium, silver, 
nickel, ete., were usually present where the material was extracted 
from the earth. Under low temperatures some of these clements, 
which have a high melting point, did not fuse at all and caused 
the glass substance to become a brittle mass. In fact the heat was 
even insufficient to melt the glass itself completely so that a 
porous material resulted, An improvement in firing and the 
choice of raw material, which can partly be detected through 
microscopic observation, gradually took place after the eleventh 
century A.D. 


Microscopic Analysis 


It is noticeable that Indian red beads were found in large 
quantities and were present in all the graves except in Burial ro. 
It is likely, therefore, that Indian reds of various ages from quite 
different series are present in this collection. A survey of all the 
Indian red beads in the collection revealed the following: 


(a) Short irregular cylinders, very much corroded and fragile, 
were dissected and found to contain grains of deep red glass mingled 
with a brittk seni-molten mass of opaque material. It is evident 
that these beads were fired at a very low temperature, as they 
contain impurities that are not present to the same extent im glass 
of later manufacture. They were, in some cases, probably made 
from remoleen glass. In view of these criteria all beads belonging 
to this class are labelled *Serics 1," and considered older chan all 
other types. Other beads in Series 1 are turquoise, green, yellow 
and large green wound forms. 

(h) Indian red beads identical to the preceding class in form and 
size can be distinguished by microscopic observations, They are 
Jess corroded than their prototypes in Series 1. The glass from which 
they were produced contains less impurities but is fairly brittle and, 
although fired at a higher temperature, the matrix is badly fused. 
These beads are termed ‘Series 2° and consist not only of Indian 
reds, but also turquoise, small green, yellow and large green 
wound beads, 

(ce) All examples of the next series show a different texture and 
composition. The glass was subjected to a still higher temperature 
but not enough to obtain the same result as can be seen in later 
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types. Flaws can be detected where layers in the glass are not com- 
pletely fused, and on dissection the beads show an unewen cross- 
section. This is Series 3, containing, im addition to red specimens, 
turquoise, small green, yellow and large green wound beads, 

(@) This is the last series that can be readily identified under a 
microscope. The glass was melted under optimum conditions with 
sufficient heat and purer constituents. The sectional surfaces of 
broken beads are always even and the glass has almost the same 
texture found in nineteenth-century glass. These are classed as 
Serics 4, and include Indian red, rarquoise, small green, yellow and 
large green wound beads, As far as 1 could ascertain, all Indian red 
beads of Series t and 2 are cylindrical in form with sharp edges. 
They vary in diameter from 6 mm. to 2-7 mm. The later series 
show a tetdency towards smaller forms reaching a diameter of 
t mm. in Series 4, am indication of better craftsmanship and tech- 
nical skill. The edges are smooth and round, a change in technique 
when compared with the beads of Series 1 and 2. 


The seed beads (7) cannot be readily classified and, on account 
of their state of preservation, are provisionally placed under 
Series 3 and 4. The camelians present the same difficulty and may 
be ancestral beads. Because they are so few in number they are 
probably not later than serics 1 or 2. The shell beads are not all 
of the same class bur cannot be identified according to age. They 
might have been in existence throughout the while period of 
occupation. | : 

The beads from the central burials can be classified on this 
basis as in Table I. 


TABLE |. BEADS FROM CENTRAL BURIALS 
COLOUR IMAMETER LOCALITY SENIES 
IN MM, 

BURIAL 1 
(a) Jedian red 4 fo 1 ast 234 
Ch) Fedtart red 

Yellour 1*4 t'aist 1 

Career | 

(corroded ) , 
(ce) Turquoise | Meck 14 
(d) Carnelian I aist Probably 1 2 
le) Trargnecise 

(irregular discs) 8-3 Waist 4 
(f) Royal blue 44 to 26 HM aist 4 


BURIAL 2 


(a) Royal blue aston Nek, left of 


pelvis, legs, 


general 4 
Ch) Trgise 
(irregular discs) 7 Neck, general 14 
(c) Indian red Pitt Waist, general 4 
(d) Indian red i402 Waist, general 123 
(ec) Indien red 4a to 3 Neck, left of 
pelvis, legs | 
Cf) Yellour tito % Neck, general 34 
(¢) Shell 46 Clmcertanie 
BURIAL 43 
(a) Indian red j fo 22 Pelvis, neck $4 
(bh) Seed beads Neck Ciecerterin 
(¢) Turquoise 4°4 10 3 Pelvis, neck 1 4 
(d) Green 260 Pelwis, neck 4 
fe) Jdtan red 6 fo 2-2 Pelvis, wweaist, 
neck 234 
(Cf) Yellow 240 Neck, pelvis 12 
(e) Gold beads ais Lincertain 
(hk) Royal blue 722 Pelvis 34 


Cf) Turquoise 


(irregular dises) Neck, mixed 14 
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LOLOUR 


(k) Shell 
(I!) Carnelian 
BURIAL 4 
(a) Green 
(scien teecimensal’) 
(b) Indian red 
(c) Yellow 
(corroded) 


BURIAL « 


BURIAL 6 
(a) Indian red 
(b) Royal blue 
(c) Turguoise 
(d) Indian red ° 
Yellou 
Coreen 


Nil 


BURIAL 7 
Indian red 


BURIAL & 
(a) Green 
(b) Shell 

(co) Turquetse 


(df) ¥ellow 
(ec) Indian red 
Yellow 
Coreen 
(corroded) 
Cf) indian red 
(e) Indian red 
(bh) Turquotse 
(irregular discs) 
(7) Royal blue 
(k) Dark purple 
(I) Seudian red 


BURIAL 9 
(a) Royal blue 
(6) Indian red 


AURAL to 

(a) Coreert (around) 
(Ph) Crreen (ond) 
(ce) Convert (eeweertal) 


DTAMETER 
TH MM. 


jlo 7 


12 fo @-K 


42 to 2 


3-7 fo 26 


ah to 0 
2°3 


= 


29 


3 int Zz 


4% fo % 
Oto 42 
G72 ft 3 
ht 3 
§ lo 2-4 
4°§ fo 1 
4fo3 
> 
36 
3 
Oe2 fo 3 


4°7 fa 3°3 
4°6 fa zy 


Lz fa [a 


grb 
jt fo 7-8 


LOCALITY 


Neek 


Nek 
Neck 


Nerk 


Neck, pelvis 
Neck 
Neck 


Pelvis 


Neck 


Waist, elbows 
Mais, elbows 
Warst, clhows, 
neck 
Waist, elbows 


Weerst, cllones 


Neck 
Neck 


Neck 
Mans 
Maist, elbows 
[Miata elles 


Aveck 
Ne ck 


Nei k 
Neck 
Neck 


Tasve ll. BEADS PROM SOUTHERN BURIALS 


COLOUR 


BURIAL Il/rg 
Yellow (correded’) 
Yellow 


BURIAL Uj23 


Yellow (corroded) 
Yellow 


BURIAL Il/25 
Coreen 

Coreen 

Dark green (opaque) 
Dark green (opagic) 
Yellow (correded) 
Yellow 

Indian red 


Jeudlian red 


LOCALITY 


Neck 
Neck 


ast 
Maist 


inpst 
[i ianst 
[faust 
Waist 
Mast 
IV aist 
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SERIES COL LCM ALITY SERIES 
BURIAL I/41 
Cnvertain Yellow (corroded) Neck 1 
Probably 1 2 Yellow Neck 4 
Green (corroded) Neck I 
Gren Neck 3 
Indian red Neck 2 
34 Fedian red Neck : 
Lt 34 
: Some of the burials found at the southern border of the site 
yielded small strings of beads which are classified in Table I. 
These beads belong to the same periods as and are of similar size, 
colour and manufacture to those described in Table 1. 
$4 The beads recovered from the occupation levels tell quite a 
,_—sodlifferent story and provide us with a problem which makes 
> 4 dating very difficule. They can be classified as in Table IIL. 
' TABLE [I]. READS PROM THE OCCUPATION LEVELS 
COLOUR REFERENCE SERIES 
LEVEL 1 
Bite CC.Ba, 4 
LEVEL 2 
Red Cc.Bz. 2 3 
Copncertatee LEVEL 3 
ote Green HC.AI. 3 4 
= ; : (Coeen BC.A3. 3 t 
LEVEL 4 
1 Yellow CC.B3. 4 3 
Blue CC.A2. 4 4 
14 LEVEL 4 Nil 
; LEVEL 6 
; Blue PC .y. 6 7 
4 Note: The levels of the different trenches have been 
4 forrelated according to serveyed measmements (Fagan, 
1234 personal compmmuetication), 
; These beads appear to be younger than those from the burials 
and to be of quite a different type, except for the specimens 
*  Jabelled CC. By. 1 and CC. B3. 4, which show a slight similarity 
in colour and form. It seems that there is an anomaly between 
34 = the rwo series. 
3 
13 Conclusion 
Before evaluating the beads of Ingombe Ilede we may mention 
the radiocarbon dates from the site to see how far the information 
seus detailed above can be correlated with them. The following data 
| are available (Fagan, 1963/): 
: + Ref. No. Inches below surface Date AD. 
4 SR—22 30 kio+ 200 
("—7F20 370 g30+ 100 
S23 th 8oo+ 100 
R—o8 ge 6#o+ 40 
3 
As the first bead (PC. By. 6) occurred in the 72-inch level we 
must assume ana quo of A.D. +790. The settlement was aban- 
=i doned, according to Fagan, during the ninth century, 
3 Microscopic analysis shows that the beads of Ingombe Ilede 
‘ belonging to Series 4, viz, Indian red, turquoise (small barrel- 
: shaped and irregular discs), large green (Wound and drawn), small 
, Yellow and green, royal blue and dark purple, correspond in 
: texture to the muluple wound beads of Burial ro (a). This bead 
3 type is similar im technique of manufacture, perforation, size and 
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form to those named *Trade-Wind Beads’ by van der Sleen 
‘van der Sleen, 1958, p. 210), In view of the similarities mentioned 
and the type of glass used (fig. 1), | must admit that they show all 
the qualities usually attributed to glass of the period of a.p. 1400 
to 1660, It is even harder to ASSIGN a greater age to minute Indian 
red beads (4c., t mm. diameter) of burials 1(a) and 6 which belong 
to the same series. This relative dating is substantiated by the 
larger variety in colour and form of beads which were fashionable 
at the end of the occupation of the Ingomhe Iede, 





Fic. 


I. SEGMENT OF INDIAN RED CANE BEAD (x 12) 
Typical of Series 4, frorn Burial [7/8 


The fixing of an @ que presents less difficulty because a more 
reliable date can be established tor the older beads found in 
Southern Africa with which a comparison can be made. The 
green wound beads of Burial rofe) (see fig. 3) belonging to our 
Series 1 are the oldest in this collection and can be associated with 
the heavily corroded Indian red, small green, yellow (fig. 2) and 
turquoise, and carnelians which most probably formed the main 
range of imports during the earlier period. If we compare the 
glass types of the earlier and later beads of Ingombe Ilede there ts 
little doubt that the process of manutacture had undergone a 
radical change and improvement, This can only have been 
attained over a period of many centuries. In my Opinion an a gine 
for the beads in question can be considered as carly as the first 
couple of centuries of the Christian Era or even earlier, On 
historical crounds, therefore, we can assume that all the series in 
question are of Arabian or Indian origin, 

The data PIVeT in Table [ show that the more Common 
forms were Indian red, yellow, small green and turquoise beads; 
later, they were joined by the royal blue form. These types were 
wom around the neck, clbows, waist and legs, The lareer beads, 
such as the wound green form, were only used as necklaces, 
whilst the turquoise discs and carnelian beads were worn at the 
neck and waist as well. 

The beads associated with the burials show that definite bead 
fashions prevailed, since the range of colours and types varies bur 
a littl. Older types appear to have been replaced by identical 
forms. . 

During the periods of Series 3 and 4 the only innovations in 
fashion oe were brought into circulation were Indian red beads 
of minute size (Burials t(a) and 6(a)), royal blues (Burials 2{a), 
3(h) and 9(@)), turquoise irregular cylinders (Burial 1 (¢)) and 
turquoise discs (Burials 1(¢), 2(f), 3{7) and 8(h)), The beads in this 


collection that, to my mind, were treasured as ancestral and 
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probably considered as having supernatural qualities are the 
wound green beads found with Burial rofe). In fact, this burtal 
is of significance because it is the only one where these particular 
heads were found, They were found only around the neck where 
the chances of breakage or loss are the least and where lucky 
charms and amulettes are usually worn, It can be said that the 
older types of beads were almost invariably found around necks 
and not on other parts of the body. Prefercnice was also given to 
the wound beads recovered from Burials 4(a) and 1o{a, 6). 





Fic. 2. FRAGMENT OF YELLOW CANE BEAD (x [2 


Representing Series 1, front Burial [/23 





FIG. 3. GREEN WOUND BEADS FROM BURIAL 1/1c 
Belonging to Series 1, 2 avd 4 


Green wound beads of identical manufacture belonging to 
Series 2 found their way to Isamu Pati on the Batoka plateau of 
Northen Khodesia and south to Zimbabwe (Caton-Thompson, 
M31, frontispicce, sc] 2 and are dated from the tenth to the 
eleventh centuries. If the resum pricey that they all belong to the 
same period is correct don the wound beads of Burial rofc), 
classed as Series 1, are older than the tenth century A.D. 3 

As only a few beads were found in the occupation levels of the 
site as opposed to the graves, it is clear that these clements of 
culture were not nearly so common in everyday use as they 
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were on the persons of the individuals buried in the centre of the 
Ingombe, It must be observed, however, that the bead at the 72- 
inch level (PC.83. 6) and the few found immediately above it 
appear to be made of similar glass to thar used during the period 
A.D, 1400 to 1660 in India, With the exception of two doubtful 
specimens they are of quite a different type from chose associated 
with the rich burials, 

From my preliminary investigation of the beads of Ingombe 
Ilede I am led to deduce that the trade goods in the form of 
beads which reached this site can be classified as belonging to 
tour periods, wiz. Serics 1, 2, 3 and 4. All of them appear to be 
of Indian origin and in my opinion were probably brought to 
the Ingombe Uede between A ninth and, at the Rais the 
seventeenth centuries.) The terminms ad quem established here is 
clearly contradictory to the date fixed by carbon tests. If our Cra 
dates are correct the only solution to the problem, in my opinion, 
is the possibilicy that the beads of Series 3 and 4 might have come 
not from India but from another source where the technique of 
bead-manufacture attained an exceptionally high standard as 
early as the tenth century. It may be added that the manufacture 
of glass started in Venice about A.p. 420 (Angus-Burterworth, 
1948) and was developed into a fine art before the twelfth century. 
Unfortunately | have as yet no reference specimens from these 
factories to which a comparison can be made, | believe that if an 
carly trade in Venetian beads could be proved in the future it would 
entirely change our present theories on the bead chronology of 


Southern Africa, 


Notes 

' The term ‘series’ in this report has a different meaning from 
that ued by Schofield in connexion with beads. 

* The radiocarbon dates for Zimbabwe, phases 2 and 4, are: 
Phase 2, A.D. 1084+ 190 (M—o14); Phase 3 (late), A.p. 1440+ 140 
\(NMI—9I15§). | | 

5 There is very little difference in the typology of beads berween 
the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. The specimens of Series 4 
can therefore fall between a.p. 1400 and 1660, or the youngest 
beads may possibly belong to a Series §. 
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The Presence of the ‘Withdrawn’ High God in North Ibo 
4 Religious Belief and Worship. By Dr. Astin. 


Shelton, University of Nigeria, Noukka, Eastern 
Nigeria. With five figures 

In a recent issuc of MAN I presented a paper titled “On Recent 
Interpretations of Dens Ofiosws: The “Withdrawn” God in 
West African Psychology”! in which T argued that the ‘lesser 
gods" or spirits loom large psychologically and receive a greater 
umount of sacrificial offerings in general, although the offerings 
are made through the lesser spirits created by the High God. In 
the present paper [ intend to bein the exposition of the worship 


of the High God among the Ibo peoples of Nsukka Division, 
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Eastern Nigeria, primarily im the villages of Aror-Uno, Ohebe- 
Oba, Owerri-Ezeoba, Umugoje, and Umunne-Gwa, which are 
all more or less the same distance (2—8 miles) in different directions 
trom Neukka town itself. In further studies | will present in 
detail the worship of the High God through the differing forms 
of alusi (spirit) worship in these and other Ibo villages. 


The Pertinent Social Struchire 


In the villages from which the following material has been 
collected, certain social structures differ from those farther south 
im Iboland, and should be explained briefly. Unlike the position 
in many Ibo communities, in these areas the village is usually the 
major social unit, and clans fall within villages, rather than rice 
vers. For example, Umunne-Gwa village of The Owele comprises 
the two clans of Umuiyoke and Umuaramu; and the village of 
Ohebe-Oba has five clans: Umu'Araoje, Umu'lgburu, Umu'e- 
lechi, Umu'edene and Umu'Ngwuoke. Marriage until recently 
has followed a close pattem of clan exogamy, although in these 
days it is becoming more and more a matter of ‘village exogamy, 
and the older integrity of many of the villages is tending to break 
¥. Also pertinent to the subject of this paper is the fact thar 
although there is rule by elders, and the onyist (eldest man) is the 
Keeper of the Arua (ancestral “bundle’), in several of the villages 
there are actual chicts (Eze), the svstem of chiefdom resulting 
from Igala influence from the north. Resulting also from Igala 
inHuences are the ales shrine priests, who are called Attama, 
signifying those whe can ‘make medicine’ or contact the alusi, 


The Theological Background 

The theological and ontological significance of the High God, 
to Whom I wil henceforth seh as Chukwu or Eze aoe in 
northern Ibo religion was expressed with utter simpliciry and 
clarity despite the complexities of the subject itself in the market 
area of Aror-Uno in November, 1963, and with les complete- 
ness in Abimo ‘Ajuona approximately a year earlier. In both 
cases, amidst a gathering of men who became interested in the 
interrogations about the relationships between Chukwu and the 
alust and mankind, the notes which 1 took can best be summar- 
zed by the following diagram, which indicates the source and 
the destination of things as exist. 


(CHURWU (EZE CHITORE) 


: ™ Niichie 
“—  LAncestors) 


Allis (esp. whine 3) 


in 
hig 


i a 4 A 
“Newbom Child 
w = 
Growth to Adulthood 


F 
Nidi-Qhene (elder-ship) 


— 


= 
Death 


— 


Natchie 

= Chukwu (Who will 
remcarmate the cn i 
someone els) 


+ 
Ane alist and 
burial in ane, “earth 


Although it might pee repetitious, it is nevertheless neces- 
sary to record pertinently selected materials from my personal 
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held notes which constitute further evidence of the northern Ibo 
awareness of the functions and presence of Chukwu as distinct 
tron che moron AMON SON persons that Chukwu ts relatively 
“withdrawn. The following verbarim recordings of field materials 
are drastically reduced in number, and are intended to serve only 
as a synopsized bit of the evidence, 


. Question: Who made all things? 
Response: “Chukwu | 

. Q.: Who made alvsi (spiritual forces)? (At Ohebe-Oba, the 
exact guestion was: Who made Amafic-Oba (the major alusi 
there) 7) 
R.: *Chuokwu.' 

3. Q.: Who is Chincke ? (Note: Chinecke, farther south in [bo- 
ne hanamne of Chukwu as the Creative Manifestation. } 
R.: * The invisible living soul (di), the same as Chukwu.’ 

4. Qo: Whar is a man’s chi? 
B.: ‘Chukiew and chi mean the same thing. Cli also means 
the direct person the man is related to, the mdichie (spiritualized 
ancestor) whe came back im him.” 


be 


4. Q.: Whar are other names for Chukwu ! 
Ru: “Nna® = ‘Father of all things.” 
‘Eve Chukuoke and Eze Chitoke’ = ‘Lord of Creation.’ 
‘Eze Anyanwit® = “Lord who owns the sun, 
‘Chi-Okuke" = ‘Spirit, Maker of all things.’ 
é. (.: How do men come into the world: 


B.: *We come from Chukwu." (At several villages, a spirited 
discussion, resulting in the following claboranon: “Mien come 
from Chukwu, because we eet the chi from Chukwu, and we 
cannot be people without di. But Ane and the mdichie also 
help to bring men into the world.’) 
7. @.: What happens to a man’s chi when he dics? 

BR.: "“Chukwu takes it back, because 1 un Chukwu, and it 
belongs to Chukwu." 


The LNpoOrtant pout abour the forerome excerpts trom held 
CTO Aires 1s thar because cach man pOsecsics chi (God Within), 
which is created by and given him by Chokwu, an: d which upon 
death is reclaimed by © "hukw u, the High God is always in one 
sense ummecdiately present to the northern [he villager: the 
villager participates in the High God through the possession of chi.s 


Direct Worship of the High God (Eze Chitoke) 

In northern Iboland, particularly in Nsukka religion, a great 
amount of direct worship of the High God as Eze Chitoke is 
practised. This usually takes tour slightly differing forms: (t) 
daily worship, ether preceding the daily Arua ceremony by the 
puyist for the entire village or (2) in the village individual's shrine 
co Eze Chitoke in the tamily compound; (3) annual worship, 
SOMLCEMNICS 3 festival, ane at least al day agreed upon by the entire 
village as the festival day of Eze ¢ chitoke; { (4) irre gular sacrifices 
ariel consequent worship by the individual in his personal altar to 
Eve Chitoke tn his own compound, or by the onyisi tor a suppliane 
at the village communal alrar of Eze € hitoke. 


1. Daily worship preceding ine daily 
Willage ourpisi, 

The Arne Ceremony is conducted by the enyisi of the clari, for 
he is the “Keeper of the Arva,’ or the set of staffs and symbols 
through which the clan maintains close relationships between the 
ancestors (spirttualized as ndichie, and thus closer to Chukwu, the 
High God) and the living. Briefly preceding the Arua Ceremony 
the onyist usually offers a short prayer to Eze Chitoke: 


Ana ceremony by the 


Exe Chitoke, bea wea oe, 

Eze Chitoke, come have kola 
Mirue, nine di chea bea wel oje, 

All spirits here come have kola. 
MWetebe win aka, 

Bring forth ‘children —1i.c. villagers. 
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MWetebe saath, 

Bring forth womei—i.r. wives, 
Wetehe ego ned ife ana. 

Bring forth money and good things. 


Thar the Ania Ceremony is directly related to worship of the High 
God is clear in the foregoing prayer. At U munne=-Gwa immediately 
after an Ara Ceremony (which is more claborate than the short 
prayers which I have quoted), the enyist, Ugwu Ono, and his 
brother, Eze Nwa Ono, whe is an elder, explained the relanion- 
ships as follows: 

Q.: Why make an offering to Ere Chitoke? 

A+ We call Chukwu to come and take kola because he made 
the things on the earth. 

Q.: Why do you do this with the Ania? 

A.: Chukwu made the people, and the morning Arn: Ceremony 
—offering of the Anu—praises Him. 

2. Worship af the High Cro by the Family Head in the indi- 
vidual's compound, 

The individual's personal altar to the High God can take several 
forms im the area of worth Neukka, but the more common are: 
the small, cone-shaped carthen altar (sce fig. 1) such as those ac 





Fic. 1. EARTHEN ALTARS OF EZE CHITOKE 


(Above) fn compound of Newu Niwa Asogwa of Unn' Asogwa clan in 
Cinast Village. (Below) In front of Oewu fener at Ihagwa-Ani, 
Photographs: A. J. Shelton 


Uma Village, Ibagwa-Ani, and elsewhere: a ‘life tree,” called 
cither Oghu or Alaghe (see tig. 3) such as those at Umunne-Gwa 
Village; a very small ‘house"-type structure, usually unwalled, 
with a thatched roof, such as those at Alor-Uno (see fig. 2). The 
prayers and sacrifices vary from village to village: in some villages 
there as regular daily worship of the High God, and im other 
Villages worship tends fo occur cither on an annual festival day 
dedicated to the High (sod or when the individual faces a par= 
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FIG. 2. TWO VIEWS OF EZE CHITOKE ALTAR-SHRINI 
In compound of Newu Nwa Ugwu Afi in Alor-Une 


ticular problem which requires his supplication of Chukwu rather 
than of one of the ales (intermediary spirits). 

At Alor-Uno, for example, the owner of a compound conducts 
prayers to the High God twice daily: at dawn and at dusk. Newu 
Nwa Uewu' Afi, whose shrine is referred to as Eze Chukwu'okuke 
(Lord God the Creator), twice in the morming and twice mn the 
evening chants the following prayer before the altar, to which he 
sacrifices cither kola mut or palm oil (after striking a small ogene or 
iron conical bell four times): 


Eze Chukun'okuke: faa ofe 

Eve Chukwwu'okuke: car kola. 

Ka mdi ya dill 

So life, his, continues—i.c, "That life may continue." 
Taa bo (name of market day, weunlly): eke, 

Today is che 


3. Annual Worship on a Festival Day dedicated to the High 
Crocd, 

In numerous villages a certain day cach year is dedicated speciti- 
cally to worship of the High God. For instance, at Umugoje Village 
in Oba there isa communal shrine in the village square called Onu'- 
Cohrakeuaea (Place of Chukwu) to which prayers and sacrifices arc 


made annually on a designated eke day (che = one of the days of 


the four-day Ibo week). Ac Umunne- Gwa Village on the festival 
day for Chukwu (Eve Chitoke), cach householder makes a sacrifice 
according to his personal cconmomuc abiliry at his household altar— 
the ‘life tree*® or Qolu (see fig. 4). On this day no sacrifices are made 
and Te prayers ofiered to any of the ahesi, for the day 6odedicated 
to the High God alone. The prayers to Eze Chitoke on the annual 
festival day in Umunne-Gwa are as follows: 


Eze Chitoke: bike zogide anyi. 
Eze Chitoke: please protect us, 
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Ketebe wnni, ketebe ife, ist gi dibe, 

Bring forth ‘children,’ bring forth goods, to please vou 
a ideveernns rd tkheryelt. 

Protect the people the ones you have. 

Hike Togiae anny, 

Please protect us. 

Ehivecue ife oh ka ona anny, 

Do not bet things unexpected not to happen (to) us, 


4. Irregular Sacrifices and Prayers. 

Irregular sacrifices and worship of Exe Chitoke are common in 
most of the villages about Neukka, and are conducted by the ind- 
vidual householder at his home compound altar to Eze Chitoke or 
Chukwu'okuke, or by the onyisi (acting as the human intermediary 





FIG. 3. LIFE TREE (OGBU) ALTAR OF EZE CHITOKE 


In COMPA of Ere Nwa Ono of Unie Village 


or poest for the individual supplicant) at the village or clan altar, 
which is normally situated in the village square. The more common 
reasons for such occavional and irregular worship and sacrifice are 
sickness or suffering because of various fears, insecurity and personal 
wtbacks, although not wwally economic, As an example, [ might 
ote the case of Umunne-Gwa Village and the communal altar to 
the High God, called in this instance Anyvanwti Ere Chitoke (Lord, 
(Creator of the Sun). 

This altar is in the village square, and is set upon a conical earthen 
mound four feet in height. The altar insclf (see fig. 4) is the wooden 
carving placed atop the carthen mound, and its main face is directed 
toward the cast, where the sun rises. All offerings and prayers are 
directed to the altar (actually to Eze Chitoke tiroweh this sacred 
otyect) from the east side. 

When an individual of the village has a truly serious problem 
usually ineces—he wall consult an Cay) rad ag ae afer (One who can 

cast afa," ie. a diviner or fortunc-teller), w ho will cast the aft (see 
fig. §) and from them read or determine whether the suppliant 
needs to sacrifice to Anyanwit Eze Chitoke or to an alusi, or even 
Whether the problem will disappear by itself. Should the answer 
be thar he must sacrifice to Anyanwil Eze Chitoke, the suppliant 
will then visit the onyisi and explain the situation. The onyist later 
accompanies the suppliant to the village square and makes the 
acrihce—which is less important economically than spiritually, 
consisting usually of kola and palm oil—during which the omyisi 
invokes Eze Chitoke to intervene and to bring the suppliant out of 
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his miseries, The prayers themselves are the same as those made by 


individuals at household altars and during the annual festival of 


Ere Chitoke, although a few words might be changed in the 
middle section of the prayer to apply specifically to the individual 
suppliant + problem. 


Pe ee a 


"7 
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Fic. 4. ANYANWU EZE CHITOKE 
In village square of Unumne-Gura. Scale: 4 





FiG. §. DIVINING IMPLEMENTS (APA) 
At Quwerri-Eseoha 


Cvtehastori 


In this short paper | have attempted to demonstrate that the 
‘High God" is present in the lives of North Neukka [bo villagers 
insofar as the villagers consistently maintain thar Chukwu creates 
and recalls the individual, the individual must possess clit toa be a 
person and to be alive (and chi is Chukwu within the person), 
and that the villagers consistently practise direct worship of and 
sacrifice to Chukwu. Such worship takes the several forms of daily 
prayers preceding the Anu ceremony, daily prayers at a house- 
hold altar, annual festival worship, and irregular although frequent 
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supplication and sacrifice co the High God. In a series of subse- 
quent papers | will present in detail che worship of the alusi and 
of the Ane, mdicating their relaionship co the worship of and 
belief in the presence of the High God in north Ibo religion. 


Notes 

TIAN, 1964, $4. 

? Consult Austin |]. Shelton, “Le principe cyclique de la per- 
sonnalite africaine, Préscne Africaine, No. 44 (1967), pp. 98-104. 
See also the forthcoming “The Cyclic Principle in North Neukka 
Village Religion.’ 

Tt mught be valuable for the student to compare these matters 
with the following papers by Robin Horton: ‘God, Man, and the 
Land in a Norther Ibo Village Group,’ Africa, Vol. X XVI, No. 1 
(1956), pp. 17-28; ‘Destiny and the Unconscious in West Africa,’ 
Africa, Vol. XX], No. 2 (1961), pp. 110-16, 


What is a Gong? By Jeremy Monaga. With three figures 
5 The names of many musical instruments are very 


loosely used, both in common parlance and in serious 

writing, and that which has suffered the most is the 
Gong; its name has been applied to many Idiophones' of widely 
differing types and materials. [t seems desirable to establish some 
basic criteria, to define some types of gong and to reclassify some 
of those instruments which have usurped its name. 

Balfour (in Notes and Queries on Anthropology) introduces a 
‘Gong Sernes in which the instrument consists of a shaped piece 
of sonorous material (wood, metal, etc.) which is struck with a 
special striker.’ This is not a definition of a gong in any real sense, 
and is not intended to be one, since the term is used to cover all 
struck idiophones except concussion instruments and clapper bells. 
The use of a specie instrument's name to cover a group of 
instruments, not all of which are properly described by that name, 
can only lead to confusion. Further, it seems illogical that if the 
clapper of a bell is removed and the bell struck with a stick, or 
with the same clapper externally, it ceases to be a bell and becomes 
a gong. Sachs (1940) states: “a gong is made of bronze in the form 
of a Hat or bulging surface in circular shape with the rim bent 
down; it is hit in the center by a stick, the rim being dead (unlike 
a bell, in which the center is dead).’ He defines the bell chus: ‘A 
bell is a vessel, the edge or sound bow of which produces the 
strongest vibrations while the top is mute.” Sachs'’s definition of 
the gong is much more precise than Balfour's, but, while borh 
instruments are described by their acoustical behaviour, the 
definition of the gong is much more circumscribed than that of 
the bell. For the rong the material, the shape and the mode of 
playing are all asl down, but the bell is only defined as ‘a vessel,” 
One reason for this is thar many shapes of bell are known, many 
materials are used and the instrument can be played by striking 
with an internal or external clapper or with a separate beater. As 
regards shape, Sachs’s limitation of the gong to circular is too 
strict; as regards material, Simbnger pois out that other metals 
than bronze are found? and that therefore this criterion of Sachs's 
cannot be allowed; even to restrict zones to iniectal may be tex 
limited (sce below under Type D). On the other hand, Simbriger 
introduces a new criterion by specifying the area from which 
gongs come, India, China, Japan, South-East Asia and Indonesia.’ 
However, Kunst’s theory4 that the gong originated, or at least 
was known, in Ancient Greece cannot be dismissed. Another 
instrument which the Chinese owe to the “barbarians in the 
Wear, the Kuan-Tze,* is provably dexended from the Greek 
Aulos® so thar the Lone wou ld noe be the only instrument which 
derived from that SOLE, The following evidence, net cited by 
Kunst, supports his theory, ' 
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St. Paul, in f Corinthians, 14.1., refers to yoaknos Tycdv 7 KOLBakov 
ékcAd{ov, in the Authorized Version ‘sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal’ but in the New English Bible more accurately translated 
‘sounding Fong oF clanging cymbal.’ Clearly yoaros Ax@v 6 not 
a cymbal since it is being contrasted with equBadev, nor is ita bell 
(xa>Be0v), There are further references in Plutarch’s description of 
the Parthians, in Theocritus, im Tacitus and in many others.7 
Untortunately no detailed description of the yaAnos fyelov has 
been found yet. All that we know ts that it was brazen and loud 
sounding and that the Greeks had an instrument which looked 
like a gong. A Roman gong in the Devizes Museum ts illustrated 
in fig. 1. The detailed circumstances of its discovery are un- 
recorded; all that is known is that it was found during iron- 
mining operations at Westbury, Wilts, between 1877 and 1382 
and it 1 dated by association to the first of second century A.D. 
The shape is closely similar to that of some modern Chinese 
instruments. | will describe it im detail and cite the classcal 
authorities more fully in the Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine. 
It is clear that gongs existed outside Simbnger’s area and thus the 
use of a geographical limitation is invalid. 
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ROMAN GONG FOUND AT WESTBURY, 


WILTS. 
Milishire Archeological Society, Devizes Miser 


The prime criterion in any definition should be acoustical. The 
material should not be restricted further than in the definition of 
an idiophone.' The clearest defimition of the gong ts that im the 
Sachs-Hornbostel Classification: “111.241 Gongs. The vibration 
14 strongest neat the vertex.’ This Classification is a numerical 
system in which cach figure stands for a criterion, the first the 
most general and the last the most specific. This Sachs-Hornbostel 
number means that the gong is a directly struck® percussion 
vessel? made of a sonorous material in which the vibrations are 
strongest near the vertex or centre.'® If this definition be apphed 
to all the instruments known as gongs, any which do mot fit it 
can be examined to see whether they might better be described 
as something else. 

Fig. 2 illustrates only those instruments which this paper 
accepts as gongs; this is done to avoid confusion. 

The first example, a, is that which is, thanks to J. Arthur Rank, 
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the best-known in this country. This instrument, or rather, since 
that shown on the screen is made of papicr mache, this type, is a 
disc of bronze and is most commonly encountered in two 
versions: (i) slightly dished with a rim curved back abour an inch 
or a little over, depending on the diameter, deriving initially 
from China'; this is the instrument heard in the cinema; [it] 
perceptibly flatter than (i), sometimes with a small hole in the 
centre and with hardly any rim, deriving muinally from Turkey, 
possibly as an umitation of (7), now made also in the U.S.A. Both 
these instruments are used in the symphony orchestra under the 
generic name of Tam-Tam. When struck they vibrate strongly 
in the centre and very weakly at the rim; this is so whether they 
are struck in the centre or near the edge, 
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The arca of strongest vibration in a gong can usually be 
detected by touching it lig ghtly with the fingers while it ts sounding. 
Alternatively, if the hand is held against any part (trying different 
areas ii succession) this dampens the sound most effectively at the 
pent of strongest vibration, 

The instruments shown as s (i) and (if) are the commonest 
shapes among cthnogr: iphical specimens. The rim is much deeper 
than in A and is turned back at a sharp angle instead of curved, 
comenmes so far as to be re-entrant. De pending mainly on the 
area of origin the instrument may have a flat surface (7) or a boss 
in the centre (ii). Oceasionally rwo or even three bosses arc 
found. Both types behave acoustically in the same way as A; some 
vibration is perceptible at the rum but far nvore at the centre. 
When the instrument is struck in the centre or on or by the boss 
the tone is much stronger than when it ts struck on the rim; 
when it is struck on the boss a markedly more melodious note is 
produced. It 1s a characterstic of both versions of s that a note of 
definite pitch is given, whereas those of A give a spreading crash 
with sometimes a hum note. For this reason composers and 
players in Western music differentiate between them, calling a 
the Tam-Tam and s the Gong; this distinction can be nicest 
clearly observed in the works of Olivier Messiacn. Because of 
the increasing usc in the West of the Tuned Gong at least one 
Italian firm is making them; these have a sharply raned bow with 
a Hat instead of a domed rop. 

The instrument shown at ¢ represents the gong of the Gamelan. 
The face is raised, there is a boss, and the nm, definitely re- 
entrant, is Very deep, often deeper than the radius, This ts so clearls 
a vessel that it is often reterred to as a“ gong kettle.” The vibrations 
are strong in the centre and so weak at the rim that the instrument 
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is used with the rim resting on cords. If a bell is supported im this 
way the sound is completely deadened, producing nothing but a 
clank. 

The Gong Kemodong®* is sometimes used as a substitute tor the 
Gong Ageng (and smaller versions for the gongs of the Honang). 
Although the sound is similar to that of the real gongs, these 
substitutes cannot be accepted as gongs. They are plates with a 
boss and not vessels: they vibrate most strongly at the edges and 
nor at the centre. They belong with the Sachs-Hormbostel 
111.22, percussion plaques.4) 

Another instrument often called a gong is the hollowed-out 
piece of wood also known as a slit drum. Sachs rightly describes 
the use of the term gong for these instruments as ‘an intolerable 
abuse.”'4 They are listed in the Sachs-Hornbostel Classificarion 
under 111.231, Percussion Tubes, along with Tubular Bells and 
the Tubaphone.*? This is acoustically unsatisfactory because these 
other tubes are open only at the ends, whereas the essence of the 
slit drum is that it is closed at the ends and open along one side 
and that it is struck on the lip of the opening, at which point it 
vibrates most strongly. One solution, ay te sccins an UNMceessary 
complication, would be to create a new class of Percussion 
Troughs. Since these instruments are all vessels in which the 
vibrations are weakest at the vertex, it would be better to classify 
them as the bells (111.242) which, both acoustically and morpho- 
logically, they are. 

One type of wooden drum is exceptional in that it acts as a 
gong and not as a bell; this is the Fijian instrument illustrated at 
p in fig, 2. This is struck on the top surface above the small 
rectangular hollow cut in the lower surface of the wood and not 
on the lip. A photograph showing it in use is given in fig. 3. The 
Instrument ihaaies most strongly on the top and not at the nm 
and it should therefore be classed as a gong, alone of all the 
wooden instruments that have been called by that name. 





FIG. 3. FJIAN GONG, TYPE 'D', IN USE 
Photograph: Fifi Information Office 


Another mistaken usage of the word ‘gong’ ts for the temple 
instrument of China and Japan which rests with its vertex on a 
cushion; the best-known form is a deep Cup. The instrument 1s 
edge-vibrating and it 15 properly classified af TLL.242.11, Kcsting 
Bell." The shape of these instruments can vary; there 1s an un- 
usually contracted example in the Pitt Rivers Museum in Oxford 
which is the same shape as 8 (i). This gives little sound when 
struck in the centre but, struck on the edge while it rests on its 
vertex, the tone is loud and clear. In appearance there is no 
difference between this and a true gong, but the distinction ts 
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obvious as soon as the instrument is sounded: if it vibrates at the 
centre it is a gong, if at the rim it is a bell. 

{ have already discussed the African iron bells, both single and 
double, in MAN (1964, 141) and shown them to be bells and not 
gongs. | have since observed examples fitted with clappers, which 
makes the proof even stronger. 

& much more difficult case is that of the bronze drums used by 
the Chinese, the Karen and Shan, and the Alor. Sachs-Hornbostel 
specifically include these among the gongs,"* but Heger 1s c aretul 
lw to refer to them as rauise Paes or Metall-Trommeln. 
Sachs (1940) suggests the derivation from a drum of skin and wood 
which is apparent to the eye and Vetts cites the traditional origin 
of the instruments under the Han dynasty when they were made 
as substitutes for ordinary drums. These are instrumens of 
prestige as well as of value (in arcas ether than China they are 
used as currency) and some of them have the tap covered with 
bronze models of a village scene as well as the traditional four 
frogs. [ have not encountered one of these ornate versions, but it 
does not seem likely that they would be used as musical imstru- 
mcnts oF would give much scvLinicl it they Were. The Chinese 
instruments are cast in sectioned moulds; the Alor, which are brass 
rather than bronze, seem to be cast in sections and soldered 
together; the Karen are cast by the ire perdue method,? but have 
the scams of the Chinese carefully reproduced on the sides. An 
illustration of the Karen type in use can be found in Sachs (1917). 
The top is struck with a fess beater and the side wall with a 
lighter stick; this is a method of playing that is frequently used 
with drums in many parts of the world, All three rypes behave in 
the same way acoustically. The top vibrates centrally, the body 
hardly at all. Because of the vibratory pattern the top should be 
considered as a separate acoustical entity from the body, which 
acts like the anchorage of the diaphragm of a telephone or acoustic 
gramophone and forces the top to vibrate in this way. The 
creation, however, of a new main class of Diaphragmophones 1s 
not advocated and because Membrane must mean skin these 
instruments cannot be classed as Membranophones, Since they are 
not gongs, it is suggested that they be known as Metal Drums or 
Bronze Drums (Bronze-Pauken is misleading since Pauken is the 
German for Timpani, an entirely different specific instrument). If 
the Sachs-Hornbostel numerical system is to be used, a new 
number and description: 111.243, a metal diaphragm fixed at the 
edge including the so-called metal drums’ might be adopted. 

The oil drums of the West Indian Steel Bands, shown ar F, 
behave differently from the above, The top of a disused oil drum 
is divided inte small areas and each area 1s beaten out so thar ir 
gives a different note, Each area vibrates centrally and separately 
so that in effect cach oil drum is a gong chime on one body, there 
is no diaphragmatic effect from the top as an entity. Although 
the oil drum as a whole is not a gong it should be considered as 
coming under 111.241.2, Sets of gongs (gong chimes)" possibly 
with a sufhx to show that the ‘notes’ are combined on to one 
body instead of arranged separately in the more normal frame- 
work, 

The rock gong is found in most parts of the world and usually 
consists of a natural boulder which gives a more or less musical 
sound when struck. The acoustical functions of boulders have not, 
as far as | know, been investigated. Clearly they are not all 
vessels, although such a shape may turn up fortuitously or by 
design. The Sachs-Horbostel System classifies struck mio hones 
by their shape: sticks, plaques, tubes and vessels. If a -lssaification 
within the System is seriously required, a new serics will have to 
be initiated on the lines of: 111.25, Percussion boulders. The term 
Lithophone is no solution since this also covers the stone instru- 
ments of the xylophone pattern and the Chinese L-shaped jade 
plagues. 
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Some usages (e.g. ‘gong’ for the xylophones and other instru- 
ments of that shape) are so obviously wrong that they have not 
been discussed. The definition of the gong in fhe Sachs-Hornbostel 
Classification System as ‘a directly struck percussion vessel in 
which the vibrations are strongest near the vertex or centre’ has 
been applied to all the instruments usually termed gongs. Only 
two instruments, the bronze drums and che roc Poms, fit 
neither this description nor any other in the System; the rest have 
been classed as bells or gongs according to their acoustical 
behaviour. It is hoped that bells will no longer be called gongs, 
that the end of the ‘intolerable abuse’ of describing slit drums as 
gongs is in sight and that the term ‘gong’ will be reserved for 
those instruments which behave as gongs acoustically. 
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Notes 

' Instruments made of sonorous materials which sound without 
the need of stretched skins or strings. 

°* Als nicht nur Bronze-, sondem auch Messng-, Enen-, Zink- 
usw. Gongs existicren,' op. cif, p. xiii. 

'*Von Vorderindien bis zum westlichen Nevu-Guinea und von 
Korea und Japan bis zu dem siidlichen Bogen der indonesischen 
Inselwelt,” foc, cit. 

+ Music in Java, p. 143, or article “Gong’ in Die Mustk in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart, or Ethos, 1947, pp. Toll. and p. 147. 

‘1am informed that the ideograms for this instrument and for 
the Japanese equivalent, the Hichiriki, mean ‘from the West.’ 

* Baines, pp. 192 and 202. 

7 Lam indebted to Peter Khoroche tor drawing my attention to 
these references, 

* Cnerittelbar geschlagene Idiophone, 

© Aufechlaggefasse. 
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¢ Gong—Die Schuwinguigen nelomen nach dem Scheitel hin za, 

tt Most of the best instruments in this country are loot from the 
time of the Boxer rebellion. These are now wearing out and are 
being replaced by instruments made in Europe. 

1 Or Gong Keriada; Kemada is said to derive from pada, “like or 
resembling,” thus ‘behaving as similar to” or “beimg a substitute for’ 
(Kunst, Music in fava, p. 179). 

1 Aufrchlagplanen. 

'4 Sachs (1940), p. 40. 

'S Aufihlagréhren—Holtztrommel, Rotrenglocke, Tubaphon, Rulrrert= 
Aylophion. 

 Glocken—Die Schwingungen nelmen nach dem Scheitel hin ab, 

'? Stamdglocken—Das Gefass steht auf der Hand oder citer Kaissen; 
die Offmng ist nach oben gerichtet. 

“Auch die sog. Metalltrommein, beseer Kesselaongs, gelotirent 
fiteriier. 

1 Heger, pp. r4af- 

9 Congspicle, 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Finger Prints ina Greek Sample. By Dr. D. F. Roberts, V. Larttrell 
and C. Pasternak Slater, Medical Research Council 
Population Genetics Research Unit and Somerville 

College, Oxford. With three tables 
During the course of investigations on ABO blood groups in the 
Greek island of Tinos in the AEgean, reported elsewhere (Koberts, 
Luttrell and Pasternak Slater, 1964), the opportunity was taken to 
collect finger prints from a small sample of the population, While 
the sample includes only g§ unrelated individuals, the results of the 


TaAsie |, RIDGE-COUNT BY DIGITS 


MALE FEMALE 
Right Meart sal. no Mean sa. 1 
d ge gs +55 43 1656 Fa7 ie 
2 T2206 +e 86h ri-24 + iro 42 
3 eae + §°7 43 1i-19 + fo ia 
4 §-O2 +59 43 «Tpro +34 2 
4 12-00 +64 43 11-84 + §"1 42 
Right aml = tgri6 +70 L2-oy + $8 
Left 
1 r7yl tog 43 0 ©6460 tOo7 §2 
2 1f-o2 + #1 43 tor r2 + 5°60 42 
a fo-g1 £76 43 1ro2 + $3 52 
4 14°74 ter 643 14406 + $$ 2 
4 I214 + 58 43 ae $50 $2 
Left Hvaned 13°34 +74 1234 +59 


print analysis are briefly summarized here since there ws a general 
paucity of quantitative data so far available im the literature. 

The total ndge-count in males averages 137°41, standard deviation 
§4°8, and in females 126-64, standard deviation 44:4. Ridge-counts 
by fingers are given in Table [. The total ridge-counts are generally 
similar to the few samples reported from Western Europe, and the 
counts by individual fingers similar to those reported by Holt 
(196r) on a large Britsh sample, though there is a suspicion of 
slightly but not significantly lower counts on the lateral digits, 
particularly in males. Of interest however is the distribution of 5+ 
(Table If), measuring (as the sum of squares of deviations) the 
variation between ridge-counts of individual fingers in a given 
subject (Holt, 195%). There is a significant tendency for a greater 
proportion of subjects in Tinos to have lower valucs of 5+ (below 
200) than in Holt’s British sample, and this is particularly duc to 
the female subjects, of whom 24 have 5+ values below 100 and only 
12 have 200 and over. Both these suggestions are of interest in the 
light of Bonnevie’s postulated factors in the inheritance of quanti- 
tative values, 

The percentages of arches, loops and whorls in the total sample 
are respectively 6-00, 61°89 and 32°11 per cent.; im males alone 7-7, 
946 and 36-7 per cent., and in females alone 4-6, 67-1, and 28-3 per 
cent. This qualitative asessmene in the combined sexes suggests 
affinity with populations to the west rather than with those of the 
Middle East and Asia Minor (Table ID) and the existence of an 
east-west cline in the frequencies of whorls and loops, though 
combination of resules for both sexes for purposes of comparison 
with the other data reduces its strictness. 


Taste Ul, INTRA-SUBJECT VARIATION TN DIGITAL RIDGE=COUNT 


Value of S= No. of subjects 
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TaABLe II]. FATTERN FREQUENCIES IN SOME MEDITERRANEAN 


POPULATIONS 
Percentages 
Sample (male and . 
female combined) No. in Arches Loops Whorls Sanree 
sample 
Portuguese 4 000 rie ee a 274 0 0=©60ss Dee Pina 
Spanish 10,000 4 6772 303) 0 ©6Oloriz 
Times ys Go Gy g21 | 
Thirkish ft ee Cr ee || 
Minwall 138 27 9620 gt Chennins and 
Shanklin 
Armenian ir) 24 440 4760) Abel 
Syrian 1.004 2 4790 89488 = Lericte 
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A Corrective Comment on Wikmunkan Marriage. By Dr. 
Reducy Needham, lnstinte of Sovial Anthropology, 
University of Oxford . 
Mr. Michael Walter, of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
has been so kind as to point out to me an expository slip in my 
‘Note on Wikmunkan Marriage” (Man, 1963, 46), and [ have there- 
fore to acknowledge this and make a correction. A te-cxamination 
of the point in question brings in addition a new analytical profit, 
which further invites the publication of the present comment. 
Thomson (1944, p. 40) reports that the woman whom a Wik- 
munkan man may marry is determined by persons in the second 
ascending generation, who select ‘one or more of the “sisters” of 
his father’s mother (ngatjawaiyo)’ whose daughters will henceforth 
be potential mother-in-law (pinya kentj) to the man involved. In 
discussing the determination of the pinya kent, | propose in my 
note that even if the woman who is initially in question, as the 
ngatjawaiyo, is indeed the father’s own mother, the conclusion 
still docs not follow that marriage with a first cousin is precluded, 
as Thomson maintains, Whar I then write is: “Let us suppose that 
this woman's daughter, iv. the pinya kent],  marricd to Ego's 
mother’s brother (kala),’ and on this premise | base part of my 
argument, but this hypothetical situation is mistaken in two respects. 
(1) As it stands, it entails (and the genealogical gure by which 
it is illustrated can be read as showing this) that Ego marrics a 
woman who is not only FMZDD and also MBD, which is the 
intention of the argument of the note at this point, but one who is 
simultancously FZ) too, 
Now this conflicts with the rules of marriage among both the 
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Archer River Wikmunkan and those of the Kendall-Holroyd 
grouping. Among the former the father’s sister's daughter cannot 
be married, but this is what would be literally effected by the 
supposed circumstance: and among the latter, although marrage 
with the father’s sister's daughter is im fact permitted, a woman 
who is at once mother’s brother's daughter and father’s sister's 
daughter may not be married, yet this again is precisely what my 
note inadvertently but nonetheless crroncously postulates. 

(2) It is not the father’s mother herself whose daughter becomes 
pinya kent, but a ‘sister’ of this woman, a fact which is clearly 
established carlier in the note. 

lt is this second matter which constirutes the real slip at msue, 
and which permits the incorrect inference in the first. Both can be 
set right, however, by amending the words “Let us suppose that 
this woman's daughter” (p. 44) to *.. . this woman's classiticatory 
sister's daughter,” which was indeed the intended burden of the 
argument. (The woman's uterine sister would be equally eligible so 
long as she was not married to the same man.) In this case, the 
daughter of the pinpa beng is still FMZDD/MBD but not FZD, 
and she is thus marriageable in either Wikmunkan grouping. 

Now the real interest of this conchsion is not merely that a 
rectification has been made, but that this consequence must be the 
point of the requirement that the mother of the pinya kengj shall be 
a sister” of the ngatjauiniye in question; for if the woman designated 
were the father’s own mother her daughter's daughter, rather than 
being singled out as a potential wife, would not be marriageable at 
all. 

This systematic connexion between the usage discussed and the 
rules of marriage, variant though these are im the two cultural 
groupings of the Wikmunkan, tends again to confirm the orginal 
analysis (1962) and the argument of the subsequent note (1963). | 
am therefore particularly grateful thar Mr. Walter should have 
discerned my omission in the latrer, for the conclusion to the prescut 
comment is a further definite gain! in the progress of our under- 
standing of Wikmunkan society, a system which is of quite singular 
interest and offers unusual theoretical instruction. 


Note 
t See “The Wikmunkan Mother's Brother’ (Needham, 1963; <f. 
Homans and Schneider, 1962), page 146, note 1, for certain other 
corrections and additions to the orginal analysis, 
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Carbon Dates for Nigeria. By Bernard Fagg, M.A. Curator, Putt 
| Rivers Museum, Oxford, and lately Director of Antiquities, 
8 Federation of Nigeria 
Three radiocarbon dates of interest to West African 
archacologists have recently been determined by Isotopes Incorpo- 
rated of Westwood, New Jersey, as follows: 
Determination No. 


Saniple 
(1) I—1,459 


Sample B Taruga 
(2) I—1,460 Sample CC Rop pq Lgrsé+ 120 
(3) [—1,455 Sample A Nok 1,004 + 120 
Although each of these will be republished when the material to 
which they relate is deseribed in detail, the dates themselves are of 
sufhicient mtcrest for immediate release with minimal documenta- 
tion, 
(1) The sample from Taruga, the first non-alluvial occupation 
site of the Nok Culture to be excavated (14 exploratory trenches 


Age (in years before 1940) 
2,230+ 120 
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were dug in January, 1961), is of very considerable importance 
since a date of 280 B.c.+ 120 years for a horizon containmg Nok 
figurine material in situ is a satisfactory corroboration of the original 
rentative dating estimated on geomorphological evidence, before 
the radiocarbon method had been developed (sce Bernard Fagg, 
* An Outline of the Stone Age of the Plateau Minesheld,” Proceedings 
af the LIE International West African Conference, Ibadan, 1949, published 
by the Nigerian Muscum, Lagos, 1956). 

The only other radiocarbon date which can be accepted for the 
Nok Culture without considerable reservation is Y 474, which 
provided acceptable evidence that figurines were being made at 
Nok before and at least until A.o. 206. A duration of nearly five 
centuries for the Nok Culture will therefore be seen to be proved 
at last, and this in itself increases the probability that it survived 
much longer. 

(2) The sample from the R.op rock shelter on the Jos Plateau was 
excavated in 1944 (Procs. Prehist. Soc, N.S., Vol. X& (1944), Pp. 65) 
and fortunately stored in conditions which minimize the danger of 
contamination, It consists of fragments of human long bones con- 
temporary with the microlithic industry (Guinea Neolithic), A 
date of 24 B.C. + 120 yearsis perhaps quite consistent with the presence 
of the long established Iron Age Nok Culture only 30 miles away 
to the south-west and 2,000 feet lower at the foot of the escarpment. 
There is no positive evidence that the Nok Culture ever penetrated 
the high plateau. 

(3) The sample taken from Nok is a drilling from the heartwood 
of a stout and well carved pounding stick (measuring about four 
feet long and three inches thick), which was cut in half by a mining 
labourer’s spade, It was found waterlogged and partly carbonized 
close to a heavy axe handle in a similar condition and some tin 
beads. Since it was found casually in the course of mining, the 
exact horizon is uncertain and there is mo clear ewidence that it 
relates to the Nok Culrure. [es main interest lies in the dating of 
the oldest wooden artifacts yet found in Nigeria, and possibly also 
the cast tin beads, to A.D. 874+ 120 vears. 


Summer Seminars for the Study of Prehistoric Rock Art. 
| Comnmumicated by Dr. E. Anati 
9 The Seminars of the Camonica Valley are open to 
scholars and students in anthropology, archaology 
and art history from all parts of the world. They may stay from 
cight to 12 weeks between July and September at a weekly cost of 
29,000 lire (about U.S. $46.90) for full board, tuition and laboratory 
fees. The programme includes field work in the Valley, laboratory 
work and research exercises. Applications (with a curriculum and a 
presentation letter from a university professor in one of the said 
subjects) must be received before 1§ April, and should be addressed 
ro: Seminario ¢ Centro Camuno di Studi Preistorici, Capo di 
Ponte, Valcamonica (Brescia), Italy. 


Examination of the Ife Bronze Heads. Hy Harvld Barker, 
Research Laboratory, British Museum, With a table 

1O During 1947-48, 17 metal beads from Ife, Nigerta, 

: were cleaned in the British Muscum Research Labora- 

tory. At this same time, the opportunity was taken of removing 

samples for analysis, which was later carried out by Dr. A. A. Moss 

(now Deputy Keeper, Department of Mineralogy, British Muscum 

(Natural History)) and Mr. H. Barker. The results are given below, 

together with the analysis of the head in the British Museum 
collection (No, 18) (Table [).' 

It should be noted that none of the alloys is a tin bronze and that, 
with the exception of No. 4, the analytical results do not add up 
to 100 per cent., indicating that some oxidation of the metal has 
occurred. Nos. 4, §, 6, 10 and 17 can be described as copper, 
whereas the remainder, with the exception of No. 3, are best 
described as heavily leaded brasses. The copper/zine ratios of this 
group, however, are substantially less than that of moder brass 
(70/30), but are quite close to that of modern gilding metal (%4/14) 
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which has a simular zine content to “orchalcum,.” They would have 
had a golden appearance originally. No. 7 contains some gold 
although it is not possible ro say whether its presence i purely 
fortuitous or arises from a deliberate, perhaps ritualistic, addition of 
gold to the crucible. The compositions of Nos, 16 and 18 (the 
British Museum specimen) are closely sumilar and have been reported 
previously (A. A. Moss, ‘Further Light on the Olokun Head of 
lfc,” MAN, 1949, 149). 


Spectrographic Fvamunation 
This showed qualitative similarities between all the various alloys, 
for, in addition to the elements recorded in the chemical analysis, 
all contained minor to trace amounts of silver, arsenic, antimony 
and bismurh., In addition, traces of nickel were recorded im all but 
Nos. t, 6 and 17, 


Metallurgical Examination 

Fragments of four of the heads (Nos, 4, 6, 7 and 10) were examined 
metallographically. The micro-structure of these specimens indi- 
cated that the cast metal solidified very slowly. This effect would 
arise if the heads had been cast, according to current West African 
practice, by pouring the molten metal into a mould which had 
been made red hort and then insulated by sinking into a pit in the 
ground. 


Taste 1. CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF IFE HEADS (PERCENTAGES) 
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* Inchading gold 2-4 per cent. nal, = not detreted 


Hon. Editor's Note 

t Mr, William Fagg, Depury Keeper, Department of Ethnography, 
Brith Museum, writes as follows: “These results were origimally 
intended for publication together with a very detailed technical 
description of the “ bronzes” which was compiled in the Department 
of Ethnography at the same time by the late Mr. H. J. Braunholrz, 
C.B.E., Mr. Bernard Fagg (then on leave as Government Archxo- 
logist, Nigeria) and myself, and with an exhausnve set of photo- 
graphs taken in the Museum's Photographic Studio; but this project 
was not proceeded with. 

‘A suggestion made in the Research Laboratory at the time (not 
mentioned in the above report, for lack of positive evidence) was 
that the composition of the heads might well be due not to purpose- 
ful alloying, but to the smelting of the metal from a mixed ore, 
such as orichalcum. (Such ores apparently occur at certain disused 
mines in the southern Sahara, from which supplies of metal used 
ro be sent by caravan to the Nigerian area in the middle ages.) Such 
lack of interest in the precise composition of the metal used by the 
bronze-founders is entirely consonant with what we know of the 
development of metal technology in West Africa, where the Iron 
Age seems to have supervened directly upon the Neolithic (e.g. at 
Nok). Tron would at once have been used for tools and weapons 


Nos. 10, 11 


while the non-ferrous metals, arriving later, were used only for 
ritual and decorative purposes, for which composition, hardness, 
ete., had no critical importance. Ease of casting was no doubt the 
dominant consideration, as it still is wherever brass-casting 1% 
practised in West Africa, and for this purpose the large quantities of 
lead and zie in the Ife bronzes would have definite advantagcs— 
though the most perfect of all the castings, no doubr to the surprise 
of European metallurgists, is the “ Obalufon” mask, No, 17, which 
18 almost pure copper. 

‘The “sample numbers" given in the first column are also 
quoted under the pictures of these heads in Leon Underwood's 
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Bronzes of West Africa, London, 1949. Close study of the heads from 
the stylistic point of view strongly suggests that they are by several 
different hands. Nos, 1 and 8 are so similar as to leave little doubt 
that they are from the same hand (as also, perhaps, may be the 
complete standing figure discovered in Iys7—see Man, 1958, 
Plate A, and 1o$9, Plate Ka); the same applies to Nos. 3 and 6, 
Nos. 16 and 18, on the other hand, scem to embody quite different 
individual conceptions of the human head, and could hardly be by 
the same hand: No. 16 is the “Olokun™ head, which Mr. Under- 
wood and | have, we think, demonstrated to be a modern replica 
(Man, 1949, 1), —En. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Unilateral Cross-Cousin Marriage. ©). MAN, 1954, 50 
Sin,—To an outsider and mainly an observer on the 
] sidelines like myself, the amount of energy spent and 
dialectical heat generated over the past two decades 
by the structuralists—to give them a generic label although their 
species are many—in an endeavour to elucidate the question ot 
unilateral cross-cousin marriage and its derivative problems, 15 
astonishing. | am taking the occasion of the publication of Professor 
Frank B. Livingstone’s letter’ to make some comment on this 
general theme. 

The main problem, as | see it, is why, where unilateral crow- 
cousin marriage occurs, it is almost invariably matri- and extremely 
rarely patrilateral that is reported—ignoring here the refmement as 
to whether it is preferential or prescriptive, 

Using Australian data? where there is a wide discrepancy im age 
berween man and wife (wives)—the man on the average bemeg 
older than the wife (wives)—, | have shown that the MB children are 
on the average conaderably younger than FZ children. This average 
difference in age between the two types of cross-cousins im the 
society that I dealt with was of the order of 15 years. This average 
difference in age provides a fundamental distinction between the 
rwo types of cross-cousins which can explain most of the phenomena 
discussed by the structuralists, 

Now this fundamental distinction, as 1 have chosen to call i, 
results quite simply from the usual average difference in age between 
man and wife found in society, It is so simple that it 5 asronishimg, 
in view of the interest taken in the subject of unilateral cross-cousin 
marriage of recent years that the connexion between the average 
age difference between spouses and that between the two types of 
cross-cousin was not shown on purely logical grounds without the 
use of empirical data. 

The structuralists dealing with this question of unilateral cross- 
cousin marriage start from the false premise that there ts mo mntrinsic 
difference between the cross-cousins whereas there is this funda- 
mental distinction referred to—extreme in some socictics, less 
pronounced in others. 

lf the MBD is younger than a man, then in a society where a man 
usually marries a woman younger than himself, the MBD is by 
age, at least, a potential wife for him. Vice versa in such a society, a 
FZD is usually older than a man and is therefore by age mot a 
potential wife, But even in the extreme Australian society dealt 
with there were isolated cases where FZ children were indeed 
younger than MB children, burt these were exceptional, These 
exceptional cases did not alter the general conclusion that a man in 
such a society by the age structure, would tend to marry a matri- 
lateral cross-cousin and only rarely a patrilateral cross-cousin. In 
other words, where cross-cousin marnage ts the mule and there 15 a 
difference in age between a man and wife—the man being the older 
—, matrilateral marriage for the man is a natural, shall [ say, auto- 
matic demographic result. It is not that a man has a ‘preference’ for 
a matrilateral cross-cousin except in so far as her age relative to hus 


own, usually “prescribes” her as a potential spouse 


My problem at the time, however, went considerably further 
than this. Je was to resolve the contradiction between the fact that 
matrilateral marriage for the man in Australian society inevitably 
predominates, yet the majority of Australian systems of kinship 
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classification (e.g. the Aranda and Kariera) apparently allow sister- 
exchange marriage. An account here of bow this particular contra- 
diction was resolved would however take us too far. + | 

The demographic age factor im unilaneral CTOM-COUME MLantiage 
has been almost entirely neglected although one or two writers, 4 
who like myself are on the periphery of discussion, have indicated 
its implications. If the structuralists were to invoke the age factor it 
would render much of their arguments amongst themselves redun- 
dant, and moreover would bring the discussion out of the cul de sav 
into which, to me, it appears to have landed irsele, | 

Ir may be suggested that one cannot argue a general thesis on the 
basis of the extreme case of the Australian Aborigines. But the 
difference between Australian Aboriginal society and, as far as Lam 
aware, any other human society (our own included) is not one of 
kind but is quantitative in respect to the relative age of man and 
wife and that in all human societies a man is usually older than his 
wife and as a consequence the patrilateral cross-cousin is wénally 
older than the miatrilateral and therefore, where cross-cousin 
marriage occurs it will usally be with a man’s matrilateral cross- 
cousin, No doube, if the rare cases of cross-cousin marriage in our 
own society were examined it would be found that matrilateral 
marnage for the man also predominates. It is the fact that it is almost, 
if not completely, universal for a man to be on the average older 
than his wife that preferential patrilateral cross-cousin marriage for 
the man is never or only in locally exceptional circumstances found, 

In the last paragraph the assumption has been made that tm 
virtually all human societies the average age of the husband is 
greater than the average age of the wife. | may be open to correction 
om this point, However, a society can be conceived of, in which 
the average age of the wife is greater than the average age of the 
husband (in parentheses it is worth noting that marriages of old 
women with young men occur even in Australia, but they are m 
the minority) and we consequently have the reverse situanon to 
that which obtains in Australia and the matnilateral cross-cousin on 
the average will be older than the patrilateral cross-cousin. In this 
form of society where we asume that cross-cousin marriage exists, 
the man is more likely to marry a matrilateral cross-cousin, as this 
woman is older than he is. Here again—as in the case of Australia— 
if the status quo ante is to be maintained and the former age ditterence 
between spouses is to be upheld a man will marry a miatrilateral 
cTOSs—COUSIM. 

One could also conceive of a situation where the status que ante vs 
changing, for instance in a contact situation, and that instead of 
marrying as in the previous generation, cy, 2 Woman Younger 
than himself (as in Australia) a man marries a woman older than 
himself. In this case the man’s choice would fall on the patnilateral 
crost-cousin and we could possibly observe preferential patrilateral 
cros-cousin marrage. But the changes would need to be rapid and 
by the nature of things this situation is likely to be extremely rare, 

FREDERICK ROSE 
Institut fiir Vilkerkunde, Hemboldt Universitat zu Berlin 


Notes 
i MAN, 1944, 49. 
: Classification of Kin, Age Structure and Marriage amongst the 
Groote Eylandt Aborigines, Berlin, 1960, pp. 121-7; and "Die uni- 
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laterale Heirat auf der Grundlage der Altersstruktur aut Groote 
Evlandt (Nordaustralien),” in Ethmographiseh-Archaologische #citschrift, 
Berlin, Vol. 1(1960), pp. 18ff. 

) hid, pp. 477-80; and Frederick Foose, “The Australian Abon- 
ginal Family: Some Theoretical Considerations,’ in Forscven und 
Wirken, Berlin, Vol. 11 (1960), pp. 424-7. 

+P. E. de Josselin de Jong. "A New Approach to Kinship Seucdies, 
in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, the Hague, 1962, 
p. 66, remarks on the relevance of age structure to ‘the study of 
patrilateral systems, so long the stepchild of anthropological 
rearch*; see also Jane C, Goodale im Arner. Anthrop., Menasha, 
Vol. LXIV (1962), pp. 666f., and Jane C. Goodale, “Marriage Con- 
tracts among the Tiwi,” Ethnology, Pittsburgh, Vol. I (1962), p. 464. 


| Sip,.— Those who are less on the side lines than Dr. 
12, Rose will appreciate that his contribution [the pre- 
fet coding letter] is an interesting red herring but nothing 
more, but he must be answered none the less. Social anthropologists 
are, generally speaking, concerned with two broad classes of social 
fact 
(if) fural rules—e.¢. the Biblical ten commandments 
(ii) Statistical summaries of individual events—e.g. the rate of 
suicide current in a particular society at a particular time. 


Durkheim in his book on Suicide (1895) demonstrated to the sans- 
faction of most (nor all) sociologists that we cannot explain social 
facts of type (ii) by reference to the individual motivations of 
suicide-prone individuals, The contrast between the explanation of 
incest rules offered by Westermarck and Freud likewise demon- 
strates to most (not all) social anthropologists that we cannot explain 
social facts of type (i) by reference to individual inclination. If it 
were true, as Westermarck argued, that children who are reared 
together in close company have no desire to commit incest, why 
should socicty punish the offence of sibling incest with ferocious 
scverity—as is frequently the case? 

The structuralist discussion about ‘unilateral cross-cousin marri- 
age’ is about a social fact of type (i). These are certain societies in 
which a man’s mother's brother's daughters belong to a kinship 
category A and his father's sister's daughters belong to another kin= 
ship category 8. There is a jural rule which asserts that a mam must 
marry a girl of category A bur that it would rate as incest if he were 
to have sex relations with a girl of category B. The structuralists are 
interested in discovering possible explanations of such a rule, The 
kinds of fact which Dr. Lose introduces have no relevance for 
several reasons. 

(i) In the societies in question the categories A and B are classes, 
they do not refer to particular biological relationships, and they are 
not delimited as to age (c.g. in Kachin, the incestuous category B is 
hkri, which includes not only the father’s sister's daughters but also 
the sister's daughter. A man will always have just as many /ieri who 
are younger than himself as hikri who are older than himself. Most 
of his clandestine love affairs are likely to be with girls of this 
category. Thus there is no possibility of “explaining” the fact that 
hkri is an incest category by saving that Kachin men have an 
aversion to marrying girls older than themselves, even though the 
litter statement 1s true). . 

(i) In most of the Australian Aboriginal societies which have a 
jural rule permitting a man to marry a‘ mother's brother's daughter,’ 
the same jural rule permirs him to marry a* father’s sister's daughter.” 
Indeed the categorics ‘mother's brother's daughter’ and ‘father’s 
sister’s daughter’ are one class and there is no logical basis on which 
they might be distinguished. Dr. Foose seems to have imposed his 
own kinship classifications upon his data and discovered that when 
a Groote Eylandt Ego marries a relative of class X (which includes 
categories A and B above) the girl in question is more likely to be 
closely related through Ego’s mother than through Ego’s father’s 
sister. Actually she will often be related in both ways. 

(iii) Dr. Poose's belicf that a statistical fact can somehow convert 
itself into a jural rule is like the belief that incest regulations can be 
explained by reference to very doubtful and extremely complicated 
deleterious effects deriving from close in-breeding. 
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He suggests thar we consider the evidence from ‘our own’ 
society. | am prepared to bet that if he tries this out the results wall 
not confirm his theory. It needs only a little investigation to see that, 
generally speaking, the age gap between English spouscs ts sub- 
stantially les: than the average age gap between surviving siblings. 
(The investigation would certainly be worth making none the less. 
1 should suspect a significant class factor here: the greater the 
property, the greater the age gap between spouses.) Dr. Rose will 
quickly see the significance of this, This is not truc of Australian 
Aborigines. | would suppose that it is true of the North Burma 
peaple (like the Kachin) who are prominent exponents of “matn- 

teral cross-cousin marriage. 

Dr, Rose's careful work upon age differences between husband 
and wife among Australian Aborigines deserves respect. It does not 
iMuminate the discussion of ‘unilateral cross-cousin marriage.’ 

E. R. LEACH 
Faculty of Archeology and Anthropology, 
University of Cambridge 


Vedda and Sinhalese Kinship. C/, Man, 1964, 139, 159 
| Sin,—The purpose of my letter on the above subject 
13 was to point out the dangers of attempting to correct 
: alleged mistakes in an ethnographical account of the 
Vedda published over §0 years ago, 
among Kandyan Sinhalese. Only three 


on the basis of recent fieldwork 
points in Dr, Leach’s reply 
(MAN, 1964, 189) need comment from me: (1) Although the three 
authors in question might have drawn attention to the wide 
varicty of Sinhalese kinship terms, Dr. Leach himself categorically 
declared in his contribution to the Seligman Festschrift that they 
were ‘superficial differences’ which could be ignored. My conten- 
tion was that the variants could be sociologically important, This 1s 
comonant with Radcliffe-Brown’s posinion that kinship terms 
provide clues to interpersonal behaviour between kinsmen, and 
this is accepted by many professional writers besides myself. It is a 
gross cxaggeration to say that | maintain that kinship organizanion 
is deductible from nomenclature. In Sinhalese Social Organization, 
based primarily on historical sources, data other than terminology, 
including proverbs, have been used as clues to kinshy behaviour. | 
sugeested that contemporary fieldworkers shoul differentiate 
micro-social kinship structures further, rather than dismiss kinship 
variants as “superficial.” (2) Although the argument im Dr. Leach’s 
Festschrift article was ostensibly on Vedda ‘matrilineal clans," there 
were obliter dicta relating to Sinhalese kinship generally which raised 
certain methodological issues. (3) | am quite prepared to accept the 
certification of Dr. Leach, comfortably ensconced now in Cam- 
bridge, that Dr. Yalman's account of a Kandyan village was based 
on “14 months of very intimate study.” But | happen to know that 
he was assisted by a low-country interpreter. I have no wish to 
propose an anthropological inspectorate to test the truth of these 
claims to intimacy. It is rather damaging however that such a long 
peniod of * intimate study * led Yalman to conclude that the polinest 
expression for ‘wife’ is hamine. Comfortably ensconced though I 
may be in University quarters in Peradeniya, | am certain that this 
term is not used in Kandyan villages. 
RALPH PIERIS 


University of Ceylon, Peradeniya Professor of Scciology 


The *Paddle’ Sign of Camonica Valley | 
| 4 Sm,—Since the publication of Emanuel Anati's 


Camonica Valley the mystery of the so-called paddle 
sign must have exercised the minds of many of your 
readers, | write to suggest an explanation of this sign which | think 
meets all the requirements of its associations, riz, that it represents a 
shield. Dr. Anati himself (p. 208), after consideration of all contexts 
in which the sign appears, states that ‘its role must have been to 
afford protection” and that in one carving it occurs “instead Of a 
shield,’ Why ‘instead of"? 
This interpretation meets all cases if it be assumed that the sign 
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sometimes represents a shield in actuality and sometimes symbolj- 
cally as protection, an idea later perpetuated in the agis of Jupiter. 

It remains only to account for its shape and this is not dithcult 
writing from South Affica. Before the plentiful use of metals the 
shields would be made of hide, in this case more or less rectangular 
but probably curved in the horizontal direction (as held). But such 
shields need stiffening and this is best done with a stout stick verti- 
cally at the back of the shield as with the Neumi (e.g. Zulu) shicld 
where the stick is long enough to project two or three feet from the 
edge of the hide, The shield is usually held with the projection of 
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the stick downwards to parry a swipe at the holder's legs. This 1% 
how the * paddle’ is almost always depicted. The small cross piece, 
knob or ring often shown at the end would, by adding weight, aid 
the force of the parry and the ring would be useful to hang the 
shield on the wall. ces 

That other types of shield are also shown in no way invalidates 
my argument. The shield as a symbol no doubt retained its original 
form when superseded by other shapes of shield as defensive 
Wiad Previn. 


Johannesburg A. BR. WILLCOX 
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Studies in Kinship and Marriage Dedicated to Brenda 7. 

Seligman on her So0th Birthday. Paited by {, Schapera, 

| 5 with @ Foreword by E. E, Evans-Pritchard, London 

(R. Anthrop, Inst.), 1pfa. Pp. vi, 103. Price ft $e, 
‘loth, £Ot $3. paper 

Mrs. Scligman' is to be congratulated on her cighticth birthday, 
not only for her significant contributions to anthropology, but 
also for her magnificent and very human capacity to make everyone 
comfortable and hence allow him to be more than ever himscle, 
These essays were obviously written both with Mrs. Seligman tn 
mind, on topics that concern her, and out of the on-going work 
of their authors, Ewans-Pritchard, Firth, Forde, Fortes, Leach, 
Godfrey Lienhard:, Raglan and Schapera. Seldom can it be said in 
honour of any scholar that such a collection of authorities could, 
out of their current researches, wnte cssays of which she ism one 
sense or another the spiritual grandparent. And seldom can it be 
said of a Festschrift that the prestation, with its accompanying gift ot 
sclf, is $0 apparent as it is from cach essayist in this volume. 

Evans-Pritchard has provided Zande texts and comments on the 
general topic of relations berween husband and wife. Liemhardt 
has approached a congruent topic, and documented it from oral 
literature, on “Dinka Representations of Relations between the 
Sexes." Both of these essays have used primary data in a masterly 
way to show ethnic evaluations in their respective societies, of the 
bonds of marriage. Schapera, using what must by now be the best 
tribal census ever recorded by an ethnographer, has given ws pro- 
ons and quantines about marriage of kin among the Tswana 
tribes. 

Firth, Forde and Fortes have all written about descent groups. 
Their essays all refine topics that their authors have considered 
before. Forde has never given so good a statement of Yako descent 
groups, with an excellent correlation of ideal and actual; Fortes 
has never before stated so succinctly the differences between double 
descent and the ‘submerged lineage’ (which the late Franz Baermann 
Steiner always referred to, not irreverently, as Unitergetauchte 
Stamnmlinie); Firth, writing about ‘Bilateral Descent Groups” has 
brought his analysis of the Maori hapu to new clarity (though | 
must admit to being one of those whe think that “bilateral’ groups 
are what Lowie called a ‘lumber room" that is best cleaned up by 
tactics of divide and conquer, and that the category ‘bilateral’ will 
disappear). 

Leach has also written about descent groups, turning his insaghes 
did techniques onte the Scligmans’ Vedda data, and proving again 
the superb quality ot their data, but, to my satisfaction at least, that 
what they (with the theory available to them at the time) analysed 
as matriclans are net primarily kinship groups, but are rather types 
of caste in a caste system. Lord Raglan, beginning with the monu- 
mental work of Maine, hat written on the associanon of primo- 
geniture and wlimogentiure with differcnt sorts of social structures. 

Every editor who undertakes a Fratschrift for teacher or friend 
would do well to examine this one, which Evans-Pritchard in his 
Foreword hastens to tell us is nota Festechrift in the ordinary sense 
but is rather ‘an intimate tribute toa great lady from a few personal 
friends,” Such a viewpoint gives us a clear picture of the vitality of 
the work of the great lady, and an equally clear picture of her 
friends. It can be counted completely successful. 

PAUL BOHANANAN 


Hon, Editor's Note 


' As this issue is about to go to press, the sad mews reaches the 
Hon. Editor of Mrs, Scligman’s death on 2 January, Tributes to 
her memory will appear in an carly issuc, but he feels bound to 
give some expression at once to the great sorrow which all Brinsh 
anthropologists, and great numbers from overseas, must surely feel 
that she is no longer among us to inspire us. The void that she has 
left cannot be filled, and will remain to remind us all—if that were 
necessary—of all that we owe to her—Ep. 


Le Pouvoir et le Sacré. Edited by Liv de Heil, Animales dv Core 
d° Enude des Religions, Institue de Sociologie. Brussels (Univ, 
I6 Litre de Brixelles), 1962. Pp. 136 
| This volume of esays by members of the institut 
de Sociologie of the Université Libre de Bruxelles who are mterested 
in the phenomenological approach to the history of religion con- 
centrates primarily on the sacral kingship in a wide field of inquiry 
ina number of very different cultures and civilizations. Atter a 
general survey of the magical content of kingship by Protessor Luc 
de Heusch, reviewed and discussed in greater detail in the subsequent 
essays, Professor Pirenne examines the origin and genesis of the 
monarchy in ancient Egypt conveniently summarized in three 
‘eveles’ covering the several phases of the Dynastic Period in Upper 
and Lower Egypt during which it persisted as a dualiry centralized 
under Heliopolitan influence and becoming an absolute monarchy 
in the New Kingdom, The function of the Pharaoh in the main- 
tenance of the cosmic order in terms of Maar, of which the reigning 
sovercign was the source, is next discussed by Philippe Derchain in 
relation to the various ateemprts to define his cule. The unihication ot 
Sumer and Akkad by Hammurabi in Mesopotamia and the place 
and function of the king in the Esagile at Babylon at the New Year 
Festival are very brictly considered by Andre Finet along the 
familiar lines, ; 

Passing to the GreeeRoman world Emile Janssens gives an 
interesting and critical analysis of the Mycenxan conception ot 
royalty, and of the divine right of the Homeric Olympian heroes 
and kings symbolized by the sceptre. Profesor Jean G. Preaux 
carries the discussion to Rome, paying attention to the recent philo- 
logical work of Dumezil in this field in relation to the duality of 
sovercigury, the myth of Cyclops and the foundation of Rome by 
Romulus, together with the tradition of the Grndre Royal in 
Tusculum, and its last king Tarquin. In a more debatable region, 
nothing daunted by the repeated denials of a sacral kingship or any 
approximation toa priest-king in Aryan India, and the confused state 
of the evidence, Professor and Mims. Rocher endeavour, not with- 
out some success, to establish the divine character and function of 
the pre-Vedic kings with the aid of carcfully chosen quotations from 
the Mannsurti, several gods having been sometimes combined in 
the human form of the king. The essentially administrative character 
of the ruler and his subordination to the Brahman caste are explained 
as the result of Brahmanic influences and the caste system, the masses 
continuing to maintain the divine status of the kingship. 

Professor de Heusch has an easier task in demonstrating the 
position of the monarchy in the feudal cultures in the region of the 
Great Lakes in Africa (Ruanda-Urundi, Uganda), together with 
the incestuous royal marriages, the exercise of magic, the significance 
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of primogeniture in the social structure and the vexed question of 
the ritual death of the king as a regencrative rite. Here the royal 
magician, the priest-king and the king-god coexist and plays a role 
of very considerable importance sociologically as a consolidating 
dynamic ensuring dynastic ancestral continuity and the assimilation 
of the community with the divine order. 

In the two concluding essays the sanctity of royal power m the 
‘Leo Armenius’ drama of the German poet Andreas Gryohius 
(1616-64) is discussed by Professor H. Plards, and finally the attempts 
of Nictzsche, Heidegger, Sartre and their contemporaries since the 
First World War to desacralize the sacred by the declaration "Dieu 
est mort,” are considered by Profesor L. Flam; both of which, 
however, lic outside the scope of the present review, For the 
anthropologist if these stimulating studies can hardly be said to have 
broken very much new ground, they have shown the ey bere 
and significance of the widespread institution of the sacral ka gship 
and ite theme from a variety of standpoints and diverse disciplines. 

E, O. JAMES 


The Origins of Scientific Sociology. By Jol Madge. Landon 
| (Tavistock Publ), 1963. Pp. vi, Goo. Price £03 45. 
| This book is a series of vivid portrayals of ten 
scientific sociological studies. The topics examined, 
after a critique of Durkheim's work on suicide and anomie from 
which scientific sociology is said po date, are Thomas and Znaniecki's 
Polish peasant studies, Chicago ecological urban sociology, Roeth- 
lisbergcr and Dickson's industrial sociology, subcultures like 
Whyte's street comer society, social science and the soldier, Kinsey's 
sex reports, the authoritarian personaliry, small group studics, and 
new communities. A final fitry pages ruminate on a number of 
lessons to be drawn from these studies. The chief adverse one is that 
social workers, in promoting a one-way social adjustment to an 
approved middle class image of a somewhat specialized kind, show 
roo lithe awareness of the many possible forms of social organiza- 
tion and their related ideologies. 
if this very useful survey-summary handbook is to be used asa 
textbook for introducing first year students to scientific sociological 
theory, as well it might be, two corrections of emphasis would be 
helpful. The scientific sociology discussed by Professor Madge is, 
very largely, a sociocentric sociology of America, This is- unfor- 
tunate for students preferring the sort of comparative generalization 
to which much social anthropology aspires. Secondly, while i may 
be true that the lessons of post-Suicide sociology mainly concem 
matters of method, technique, sources and sampling, the “un- 
renmurtingly empirical” aspect of this can be over-ctimated. Most 
of the studies discussed, as Professor Madge observes, are concerned 
with the alleviation of current social problems (in America), and 
certainly the selection of topics by the authors in the first place was 
not empirical. An addendum could usefully investigate some non- 
empirical aspects of apparently primarily empirical studies. ‘This 
would correct the impression that much of this book gives, namely, 
that all that is necessary for ‘truth* to be discovered is for it”... to 
be sieved painstakingly from empirical materials.’ 
RAYMOND APTHORPE 


Modern Islam: The Search for Cultural Identity. By G. E. von 
I Q Grinehaumn, Berkeley and Los Angeles (U. of California 


P) (London: C.ULP.), 1962. Pp. viii, 703. Price £3 

This book comprises cleven csays, ten of which 
have been published previously in periodicals or symposia and are 
well known to students of Islam. Three of them have hitherto been 
available only in German and now appear in English for the first 
time. There has been some revision for this edition; in particular the 
annotation has been expanded, The new essay is entitled “An 
Analysis of Islamic Civilization and Cultural Anthropology.’ This 
is. indeed, the theme of the whole book, bur by ‘cultural anthropo- 
logy" we are not to understand the study of material culture, but 
‘human self-analysis by means of a Kulwerlehre,” and this “holds the 
key position in the organization of sciences... as the actual hub of 
such scientific endeavour as serves our overriding existential unge 
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to understand ourselves through an understanding of our cultural 
place and to understand that place through an understanding of all 
the cultural answers to the problem of living which have thus far 
been devised by man." The book is not easy to read but its shrewd 
judgments are based on very wide reading, by no means restricted 
to Islamic studies, There are many useful quotations from Muslim 
works, some of them difficult of access, from which relevant 
matcrial has been extracted with patient care. Unlike some com- 
mentators, especially those who hope to find in Islam an ally agaist 
Communism, the author does not misunderstand the violence with 
which Muslims sometimes react to criticism of Islamic dogma. 
He maintains that ‘the removal of Koran and Prophet from scientific 
analysis must not be confused with responsiveness to theological 
issucs as such ... When the position of Islamic theology on a 
matter like predestination is discussed, positions are taken with a 
view to evidence (sic) the compatibility of the Muslim outlook with 
modernization and progress; what irritation is engendered is not 


furor theologicus, but sensitivity to the suspected implication that the 


islamic ideology constitutes an impediment to national advance- 
ment.’ One small mistake may be mentioned since it is under- 
standable and often made. Lord Cromer was not Brith High 
Commissioner in Egypt (p. 193); he was Agent and Cons!- 
General, <,. F. BECKINGHAM 


A Glossary of Sociological Terms. By Hugo F, Reading, Athens 
I 9 (Contes P.), 1963. Pp. 32 


It is a sobering reHection that students of sociology 

should be thought to require a glossary of no less than 

#50 terms. The implication presumably is that the sociological 
significance of these terms cannot be ascertained from standard 
dictionaries, and the fact that such a glossary should be needed (or 
be thought to be needed) shows the extent to which the social 
scierices are nowadays evolving their own separate languages. No 
doubt where unfamiliar concepts are being employed new terms 
are needed or old ones must be redefined if confusion is to be 
avoided, but the exercise is one to be pursued with great restramt. 

Mr. Reading's compilation may be useful to students and others 
who are interested in keeping tabs on this proliferation, but 1 doubt 
if it will be of much help to anthropologists. To start with, be defines 
social anthropology as ‘the sociology of primitive peoples,’ a defi- 
nition which few social anthropologists would accept nowadays. 
Some of his definitions in this field are just wrong. Commensalisi 
is not a ‘relationship between persons or groups with similar goals’; 
a lineage is not just any “kinship group with traced descent’; age 
sets are not the same as age grades; ‘classificatory’ terms (in kinship) 
do not include the word ‘uncle’; and sorcery is not(just) protective 
magic.’ Others are so inadequate as to be seriously misheading. 
Explanation is not only ‘the reference back of individual facts to 
general laws"; ritual (pace Leach, to whom this definition is attri- 
buted) is not just ‘ceremonial which symbolizes the status structure; 
and a symbol is not just ‘a thing that stands by convention for somec- 
thing else'—traffic lights are not symbols, at least not for most 
people, 

Of course it would be unfair to expect much detail in a glossary, 
and Mr. Reading's ‘verbal formule” may be, as he claims, of use 
to sociology students who need a guide and aide ménoire to concepts 
which they have already studied. But anthropology students will 
derive more benefit from reading anthropology. 

JOHN BEATTIE 


Artifacts: An Introduction to Early Materials and Tech- 
— nology. By Henry Hodges. London (Baker), 1964. 
2 Pp. 248, tables, figs. Price £2 108. 

At last we have a basic textbook of Primitive 
Technology. Although primarily aimed at those with archvological 
interests it is of only slightly les value for anthropologists and 
ethnographers. It is a remarkably accurate piece of work illustrated 
with the author's own clear and informative drawings, and accom- 
panied by an exceptionally detailed index, It is printed in an attrac 
tive format at a rather high price. 

In the first part of this book Mr. Hodges reviews the properties 
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of many perishable and durable materials as well as the primitive 
techniques used to work them. He docs not try to write a new 
history of technology. 

Having made the valuable point that understanding of techno- 
logical processes may show that scemingly similar objects are in 
fact very different, the author introduces us to the making of pottery. 
It is not surprsimg, in view of the fact that it is the author himself 
who has influenced Bntish archeologists to turn from purely typo- 
logical investigations of pottery to scientific analyses of fabrics and 
techniques, to find that this is a superbly informative chapter, Con- 
cisely and clearly Mr. Hodges reviews the problems of primitive 
potting, He brings together succinct definitions of terms used in 
potting, cautions the reader against the distinction sometimes drawn 
between a wash and a slip, clasities pottery wheels by construction 


rather than by their speeds, and presents stimulating evidence of 


the influence of potting techniques and clays on the shapes of the 
final products, 

Following chapters on glazes, glass and enamels comes a review 
of the production of the metals known in antiquity. Both here and 
in the subsequent chapter on stone-working there are only a few 
minor criticisms that can be made: techniques of quarrying and 
mining are not considered in any detail; that a flake may sometimes 
be used as a core surely does not invalidate the usual archxological 
distinction between a core and a flake (p. 102); the bulb of percussion 
is duc to compresson—why “presumably” (p. 100) ? 

The section dealing with textiles is not as clear as the preceding 
chapters, For some reason no use is made of the terms ‘discon- 
tinuous’ and ‘continuous’ warps, while ‘making a pick" is called 
‘passing the weft’ (p. 134), although all these terms are standard in 
the literature. Students may well be misled by the oversimplified 
description of tablets, in tablet-weaving, being ‘rotated a half-turn 
clockwise and counter-clockwise* (p. 137). 

It would be wrong, however, to suggest that there are many 
difficult passages in this book. Most of it reads quickly and fluently 
without any ambiguity. In his preface Mr. Hodges declares his 
intention to define all the terms used in the text. This is a noble aim 
and it is not surprising that a few terms, such as ‘treadle" (p, 136) 
and “hour-glass” (p. 106) have escaped notice. It is a pity that, with 
very few exceptions, neo historical derivation of terms is given. In 
many cases, at beast for terms such as * Damascening,” this would be 
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of cousiderable interest, and im almost all cases, it would help a 
bewildered newcomer to the subject to remember the appropriate 
terms (see the treatment of the terms ‘boule’ (p. 121) and ‘reed’ 
(p. 136)). 

This book is really concerned with technological principles and 
the clear dehrution of terms so that the anthropologist should not 
be surprised to find very few specific ethnographical examples 
quoted; there are almost no specific archeological examples cither. 
Perhaps one day we will be fortunate cnough to get another book 
from this author dealing with the theoretical implications of his 
studies, for he is surely wot satisfied with such statements as: the 
beginning of copper-smelting may well have been accidental during 
a camp fire but was discovered only once (p. 68). 

The second part of this book brictly surveys the principal micthoxds 
used to study (but mor to date) artifacts. In most cases the corres- 
ponding chapters of both parts dovetail well together but one 
wonders whether it was really necessary to separate them at all. 
Were the sections m Part [l to follow immediately after Part | 
chapters dealing with the construction of artifacts, this might make 
for easier reading. In this way certain inconsistencies would also 
have become appereit and could easily have been remedied: the 
investigation of metal objects to determme whether they had been 
made by the lost-wax method docs not mention the presence, of 
plugging, of holes left by chaplets (pp. 73, 220); nowhere is it 
clearly stated what to look for when examining various ivories 
(p. 144); it is mot clear how to recognise the effects of different tic- 
dyeing methods (p. 161). In addition various sentences dealing with 
the examination of materials would not then be out of place in the 
first part of the book (r.g. pp. 34, 171). 

None of these minor criucisms should obscure the fact that this 
an excellent work. It is surely bound to be a success with students 
whether they be studying anthropology or archeology. In addition 
it should become essential reading for the social anthropologist 
who, having published several works on social organization, sits 
down to write an article on the material culture of his particular 
tbe. Too frequently in the past these articles have been written 
without sufhcient understanding of the processes observed and have 
misused accepted terminology. With Mr. Hodges’s book at their 
side these shortcomings are no longer necessary. 

PETER |. UCKO 


A Selection of African Prose. Compiled by W. H. Whiteley. 2 
| vols, Pp. xv, 200; will, 184. Price 1 guinea cach. Somali 
ry Poetry: An Introduction. Hy B. |W’. Andrzejewski 
and TM. Lewis, Pp. ix, 167. Price 61 105. The Heroic 
Kecitations of the Bahima of Ankole, Fiited by Henry F. Morris, 
Pp. xviti, 143. Price £1 10s, Oxford (Clarendon Press), 196g 
These four volumes of the Oxford Library of African Literature 
open an enterprise which could, and doubtless will, extend to as 
great a number of volumes as those of the Hakluyt Society. The 
editors and publishers are to be congratulated on the speed. with 
which this first selection has been issued. 
The transition from “textual material’ to ‘literature’ is more than 
a transition from one state of mind to another. Deprived of their 
scholarly apparatus, ethnographers’ translations can be disappoint- 
ingly thin. Folk-tales in too great numbers tum out to be—folk- 
tales. An honoured and sheltered scientific position is relinquished 
for the more uncertain world of literary evaluation. As far as the 
modern West is concerned, it is an irony that ordinary educated 
appreciation of the literatures to which those of Africa are most 
Ty assimilable is at one of its lowest ebbs, Saxo Grammaticus, 
Mabinogion, Taliesin, Nicbelungs, the collections of the 
Grimms and the very mention of the Catthe-raid of Cooley and the 
“rich” Trish material, all stir a dusty layer covering the world of 
folk dance, Yeats and even Madame Blavatsky. The early western 
literatures are at this moment yielding great depths of unsuspected 
linguistic and historical information, and have lived on in the last 
decades as textual material of high value. It is no coincidence that 
the Chadwicks should be mentioned in these volumes, for Mrs. 
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Chadwick and the late Professor led the transformation of a rather 
musty and mystical appreciation of this material into something like 
a surprisingly reliable stratum of information on the early societies 
involved. There can be no doubt that the texts themselves have also 
gained greatly as ‘literature’ as a resule, but chis literature has now 
become “difficult,” and is rarely the drawing-room reading it was 
in the ‘nineties, 

Here, then, cones African literature from precisely the opposite 
direction, hoping to leave the footnoted world and to appear in the 
educated houschold in its own right. It will be no surprise if general 
reviewers show some signs of furtiveness, Some will be vaguely 
ready to indulge in a lite * African twilight,’ bur will not like some 
of the obvious signs of this being yet another ‘“difficule’ literature. 
It will be no surprise also if compilers, all at this stage academics, 
do not always show a sure touch in marrying the scholarly and the 
aesthetic. Bur none of this matters. Africa has been publicized for 
some years as the land of a quintessential ‘pop’ culture—high-life 
songs, high-life literatures, lightweight chillosrashice. all chines 
(some excellent in themselves) which need a real stiffening of the 
not-facile, and rather complicated, older African artistry. 

Dr. Whiteley with his two volumes had both the easiest, and the 
hardest task. On the one hand, much of the material was already in 
published form, and of a type not too unfamiliar in the West, if 
only from previous anthologies; on the other he was largely depen- 
dent for the oral literature on the translations of others, and was 
not able, as were compilers of the other two volumes, to include 
originals where these were not in English. Dr. Whiteley’s own 
word-for-word translation of an traqw text takes us close to what 
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we are missing. Contrast: "When they arrived, thing which they 
caw was not there’ with the orthodox ‘When they arrived they 
didn't see anything.’ The reappearance in the myth of Lake Mun- 
kamba of the Welsh, Pyrenean, and Cameroonian theme of the 
drowned city, reminds us once again that the universalities of con- 


tent in storics of this kind will always raisc them to a level better 


called meta-literary than literary. 

In Dr. Whiteley's second volume (written prose) familiar names 
appear: Achebe, Tutuola, Ekwensi, Camara Laye and the like. 
Passages also appear from Gustavus Vassa (Equiano), Keindort and 
Casely Hayford which should correct any illusions that African 
writing in English begins in the last fifteen years. Equiane’s account 
of his capture as a slave, in his native [bo country, comes through 
his eighteenth century ghost-writer with a tragedy as fresh as 
yesterday. 

With the heroic recitations of Ankole Dr. Morris takes us straight 
into another sphere, which really could be Celtic, as Professor 
Hatto says. Particularly striking is a recitation on the Coronation 
of Gasyonga I by Patrick Kirindi with its tremendous list of those 
who took part. [It has extraordinary parallels with the great list in 
Culloech ac Olwen with its mixture of native and imperial realien, 
and names ripe for transmutation into myth, 


‘The cyclostyling was done by Manaase; 
Murumba’s letter was taken by Kabwitwa... 
The blind came with Nycesi; 

The widows brought Saaliimma;: .. . 

Among the smiths came Shariff 

Among the mechanics we regretted the absence of Nanty; 
Gupta Singh came with Virani; 

Among the miners came Lefournour . . . 
Bawtree arrived with Pain ... 

The counties put forth Karungi; 

The representative of the princes was Mugoha; 
Among the clerks we relied on Tibanga; 
Among the interpreters came Mungoonya . . - 


Dr. Morris identifies for posterity nearly a hundred of these names, 
all of real people—as real as Urien Rheged. 

Perhaps by the full standards of world literature, the Somali 
poctry presented by Drs, Andrejewski and LM. Lewis, comes 
highest in these volumes. In particular the poems of the ‘Mad 
Mullah,’ Mahammed ‘ Abdille Hasan, survive what must have been 
a considerable hazard of translation with great power. The “Death 
of Richard Corfield’: words put in the mouth of the British leader 
of camel constabulary killed by the dervishes in 1913, transcends 
its own bloodthirstiness: 

‘Say: ‘As | looked fearfully from side to side my heart was 
plucked from its sheath”.’ This, the editors soberly inform. us, 
‘seems to be exaggerated,’ but Corfield is offered here a tragic 
apotheosis much nobler than the bullet im the head he in fact 
received. ‘Great shouts acclaimed the departing of my soul.’ 

EDWIN ARDENER 


Pensée et société africaines: essais sur une dialectique de 
a) : complémentarité antagoniste chez les Bantu du 


Sud-Est. By Jacqueline Rowmneguére-Eberhardt. Cal, 
Homme, NS. 3. Paris (Mouton), 1963. Pp. 99, gy fies. 

This book is an example of a system of analysis which can be 
disastrous, unless handled honestly by an expert such as Professor 
Lévi-Strauss. Its theoretical theme does not happen to be very 
original: it is concerned with the interdependence of opposites, 
male and female, nature and culture, sacred and profane; and there- 
fore it might not seem to deserve a lengthy review, On the other 
hand, attention must be drawn te the inaccuracy of the ethnographi- 
cal data on which the analysis depends. 

In the first place, the essays are not about the South-Eastem 
Bantu bur about the Venda, and occasionally the Tsonga, of che 
Northern Transvaal, The author is hardly justified in assuming that 
situations in a society which, as she admits on p. 42, is atypical apply 
to a whole group of different societies; and she has a combusting 
habit of using concurrently the indigenous terms of these different 
societies, even within a single paragraph (e.g. on p. 28). 
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The author repeatedly claims to be exceptionally well acquainted 
with the Venda, and stresses thar she has been initiated into many 
secrets, Yet she confuses the common words manga (reed-flute: 
homs) and manga (doctor) on pp. 56 and 98, and regularly translates 
mudzime (ancestor-spirit) as “God" (e.g. on pp. 17 gcd 34): printer 
was indeed coined by the missionaries for the Christian God, but it 
is not the word that the Venda use for their own Supreme Deity. 
She translates shango (country belonging to a tribe) as “universe,” 
and curiously describes (pp. 66-47) how she asked ‘tres craintive- 
ment’ to photograph a musical instrument which she matntaims 1s 
‘peu commu,’ and which she incorrectly calls deza, She is reterrme 
to the well-known mila dza madeza ‘hand-piano’ (deza is the name 
given to the calabash resonator), which is used for ritual purposes 
by the Lemba clan, but is also played regularly at beer parties. She 
describes the domba initiation dance as a symbol of the coiling of 
the python, with its "développement en spirale’ (p. 08, etc.): sie must 
have seen that it is in fact a straightforward circle dance which 
moves, like all Venda dances, anti-clockwise. She translates dzivha 
(pool in a river) as “whirlpool,” so that she can compare it to the 
vthon's coils; and she makes much of stories of babies coming 

om these ‘whirlpools’ (pp. 18, 27, 91, ete-); the Venda relate pools 
to ‘la création primordiale’ about as often as Europeans relate storks 
to the first chapter of Genesis. Some of these ethnographical errors 
cannot be corrected, however, as they are necessary for her analyses 
of symbolism. 

The first essay (‘Les origines: Le Python. Reéalité mythique ct 
réalité sociale.") is an claboration of Malinowski's contention that 
myths are charters for social activity, and that daily expericnee in 
turn reinforces the myths. Data from the Venda and the Fulani are 
compared to show that certain rites are the x factor which bridges 
the gap between mythical and social realities. Thus an mgenious 
tripartite division of categories is constructed, but it is a methodo- 
logical fiction, since a rite 1 surcly a social realicy in iself. The 
author lays great stress on the python as a fertility symbol and the 
domba as an obligatory, pre-marital fertility rite: how, then, would 
she explain the fact that many legally married women, who already 
have children, attend domha, but any unmarried initiate who 
becomes fertile during the ‘fertility rite” 1s condemned ? Donba is 
concerned with legalized motherhood and membership of women's 
associations, The milayo (laws), to which the author attaches great 
symbolic importance, are regarded primarily as certificates of group 
identity: most initiates, and even some instructors, have little idea 
of their meaning, and in any case the interpretations, and even the 
milaye themselves, may differ from one area to another. 

e «cond esay is an attempt to relate Venda concepts of life 
to their arrangements of kinship, political and territorial categories. 
It presents an over-rigid picture of the physical stages of lite that 
the Venda recognize, and exaggerates the interrelationship of 
physical and social development (p. 26): puberty does not make a 
boy a ‘man’ any more than the menarche makes a Woman an 
‘old lady"; it is marriage that makes a ‘man, just as it is the birth 
of grandchildren that makes an ‘old lady.* The author appears to 
confuse the Venda and Tsonga puberty rituals: a Venda girl 
attends khomba {or vlwsha) not in her home but in the home of the 
headman of the district in which she was born, and she only becomes 
a graduate (rmuadabe) after the third stage, and not during the second 
stage (p. 36). Besides, by no means all girls attend the three initiation 
schools in the ideal order khomba, tshikanda and domba, Another 
tripartite scheme is created by the omission of the office of petty 
headman between those of headman and head of household in the 
political hierarchy. 

The conclusion of the third essay, that the Venda are not patri- 
archal and that both lines of descent are unportant, ia Correct, and 
was clear from the existing literature on the Venda. But the method- 
ology of explaining the kinship terminology in terms of preferential 
matrilateral cross-cousin marriage is as unsound as some of the 
ethnographical information, Besides, the preferential marnage 1s not 
as common as the author suggests, and in any case patrilateral cross- 
cousin marriage is also practised. 

The fourth essay attemprs to reconcile social and natural ‘seasons, 
and trace the underlying duality (dry-wet, hot-cold, etc.) m Various 
aspects of the life of the South-Eastern Bantu. The seasons discussed 
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are in fact Venda seasons; but they are mot correct: the Venda 
recognize more than the ‘male’ and ‘female’ seasons which the 
author has found for them. The unnamed thirteenth month of the 
lunar ("female") year is compared to a woman's mysterious seclusion 
during menstruation; but Venda women are secluded only for the 
rituals of their first menstruation. 

The fifth essay is an attempt to relate the structure of a musical 
instrument and its symbolism to Venda mythology and social 
structure. The author studied a mbila dra madera with 22 kevs, but 
many have 21, 23, 24 or even 27 keys. Although her informant told 
her that the instrument should have had 24 keys (p. 66), she docs 
not accept this as a musician's comment on the inadequacy of the 
instrument, but msists that there must be some mystical significance 
in the remark. She therefore constructs elaborate relationships 
between the numbers, namect and “scxes’ of the motes, and comes 
co the conclusion that the 22 notes are related to 22 Venda clans, 
and the ‘ideal’ 24 notes to the 24 totems, since the two royal clans 
have two totems (p. 74). 1 did not know that the Venda had 22 
clans attached to 22 mountains in Vendaland, and had thought that 
some of the mountains were in Southern Rhodesia, but | do know 
that this information need not have been advanced if the author 
had regarded the instrument first as a means of making music, and 
secondly as a repository of symbolism, One can divide any set of 
22 keys by 2, and say that they are symbolically balanced, 11 on the 
left and ar on the mght: but on the instrument illustrated there is 
no doubt that 13 keys are played by the Jeft thumb and 9 by the 
right, Furthermore, what happens to the symbolism im those instru- 
ments where the order of keys ts reversed for the benefit of left- 
handed players? It is also fortunate for her argument that her infor- 
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mant should have named only 11 of the 22 notes, so that the other 
11 acquire the mystic property of being unnamed; and that another 
informant would have reduced the number of reed-flutes im an 
ensemble from the normal 24 to 112 (p. 74). Her information on 
xylophones is remarkable, and might surprise Venda musicians, 
burt it fits im well with her arguments. 
The final essay enters the interesting field of the relationships 
between myth, social srructure and the physical layout of the coun- 
try and its inhabitants. There are the usual contrasts drawn, such as 
that between the bush (‘male’) and cultivated land (‘female’), The 
plan of Venda chief’s capital seems to be idealized beyond all 
recognition, but no doubt it exists somewhere in Vendaland. A 
considerable amount of sound cthnographical data is drawn, without 
acknowledgment, from Stayt’s and van Warmelo’s work, and 
there is much repetition of material that has appeared in the previous 
esays, This was, perhaps, the most authentic part of the book: the 
unedited nepentions of ethnogeaphical data in every chapter, the 
monotonous emphasis on tripartite formulations and the juxta- 
position of complementary opposites, reminded me vividly of the 
tedious reiterations of the milayo of initiation by the less distinguished 
ritual specialists. | 
The Glossary could have been improved by attention to the 
orthography and translations of van Warmelo’s Dictionary (11937). 
In spite of many cthnographical errors, the first and second essays 
impress with the freshness and originality of their approach, and 
their evidence of a keen and lucid intellect at work: but by the time 
we have reached the last essay the ethnographical fantasies have 
become tiresome and the joke has worn thin. 
JOHN BLACKING 


ASIA 


A Stody of Polyandry. Hy H.R.H. Prince Peter of Goreece and 
23 Denmark. The Hague (Monten), 1963. Pp. 601, 48 


plates, 6 figs, 6 maps, Price 68 guilders 

The Kandyan Sinhalese, the Tiyyar and related 
artinan castes of Kerala, the Toda and the Tibetans practise forms of 
fraternal polyandry having much in common. In all the socienes 
the husbands are either normally or invariably consanguine brothers, 
the number of brothers being limited to two in Kandy, but un- 
limited in the other groups. Among the Toda, clan brothers may 
share a wife in the absence of consanguines, and wives are often 
kidnapped from one individual or from one fraternal group by 
ancther. In Tibet, most polyandry is fraternal but an heiress may 
take a number of unrelated husbands, and m Central Tibet father 
and son occastonally share a common wie. 

Prince Peter lived among these and other groups of the Indian 
sub-continent in 1938-99, and again for at least six vears between 
149 and 1947. The Chinese Communist takeover prevented him 
from entering Tibet; so he studied the Tibetans of Ladak, Lahul 
and Ruupchu, west of the then Tibetan boundary, and recorded 
what he could discover of kinship in Central Tibet from interviews 
with Tibetans in Kalimpong. 

The bulk of this long but rewarding work devoted to a sys- 
tematic explication of how polyandry functions im the context of 
household relations in the four societies, and a summary of literary 
evidence on polyandry from other parts of the world. As a source 
book it is extremely useful and contains important new information ; 
as a travelogue it is delightfully intimate and often humorous, It is 
a pity thar so long a work, bristling with native terms, should have 
no index or glossary and no exact references to literary sources, 
but only a generalized bibliography. 

Prince Peter's account of how polyandry functions i more 
satisfactory than are his answers to three other questions, namely: 
As a form of plural marriage, docs polyandry exist? What is its 
distribution ? And, if it exists, what are the reasons for its existence 2 

The first answer depends on one’s definition of marriage. Prince 
Peter's is circular: marriage, he says, is the relationship between 
husband and wite, involving customary rights and obligations, and 
in all societies dissinguished from other, less favoured forms of 
union between the sexes. The definition rests on the fact that most 
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or all societies do advocate one form of union between the sexes 
as socially preferable to other forms. It is unsatisfactory, however, 
in precisely those borderline cases of plural unions in which the 
author is interested. As a result his judgment of whether a particular 
society is genuinely polyandrous seems too often to depend on 
fiat or on whether earlier writers spoke of marriage or of lovers. 
More specific criteria are mentioned early in the book, namely “the 
procreation of legitimate children’ and public recognition of the 
union (p. 23), but they are not consistently employed. Both, for 
example, existed in the traditional Nayar sambandham, yet Prince 
Peter judges this to have been a form of ccsbeism. While his account 
of the details of marriages in these les-known societies 9 most 
Wuminating, | am afraid that I still preter the definition of marriage 
which | pur forward in 1959 (Gough, |. R. Antivop, Inst, Vol. 
LXXXIX, Pr. 1, pp. 23-34). For variant forms of marriage which 
may be engaged in serially or simultancously by an individual man 
or woman, Dument's distinction between primary and secondary 
unions could usctully be applied to Prmee Peter's data (Dumont, 
L"Howne, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1960). 

The question of why or under what circumstances fraternal 
polyandry occurs, is also not satisfactorily answered here, although 
the issues are clarified. It is important, for example, to know that 
fraternal polyandry is not invariably associated with an imbalance 
in the ratio of men co women, nor with female infanticide. The 
author justifiably rejects the notion that polyandry is a necessary 
stage in the evolution of marriage, or that it ts satisfactorily explained 
in terms of such general concepts as unity of the abling group. He 
points out, further, that truc fraternal polyandry docs not seem to 
occur among hunters and gatherers but only where there is signifi- 
cant property in cultivable land or in herds. Finally, in the text of 
his descriptions the author stresses that all four soceties emphasize 
their desire to limit population in a region or social class poswssing 
limited resources, and that all except the Toda further stress their 
desire to miaitain their standard of living by keeping their family 
property intact. These motives do not by themselves adequately 
explain why some peoples have fraternal polyandry while others 
do not, Nevertheless, | am inclined to think that they are germane 
in most instances, and that fraternal polyandry is one of a rather 
small number of ways of limiting both general population size and 
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individual family size, in societies having limited but valuable 
amounts of heritable property and little or no opportunity for 
expansion. In general T would favour an approach which sees the 
fraternally polyandrous family as one form of the stem family or 
famille-souche (of which, for example, the Nambudiri Brahman 
family in Kerala would be another). 

Prince Peter's conclusion is that polyandry first arises in difficult 
natural environments requiring great interdependence between men 
as herders or cultivators. This unusual interdependence enhances 
the unity of the sibling group and leads to a repression of aggressive 
impulses between men and to latent male homosexuality. Fraternal 
polyandry (which also satisfies incestuous desires) results unless there 
already exist strong opposing norms in the culture. Once instiru- 
tionalized, the practice persists through cultural inertia unless it 1s 
disrupted by external influences. Opposition from outside the 
socicty does not, however, always destroy polyandry: a people 
under attack may retain it, at least temporarily, through a deliberate 
‘nationalistic’ attempt to keep their culture distinctive from those 
of invading populations—as the Toda apparently have done. 

These conclusions do not satisfy, for a variety of reasons. One ts 
that all societies live in environments sufficiently ‘dificult’ to require 
male interdependence; how do we judge when there ts “very great 
interdependence’? A second point is that Prince Peter sces polyandry 
as issuing directly out of a particular set of male personality syn- 
dromes, although indirectly our of environmental and economic 
conditions. Following Yalman's criticism of a comparable argument 
of my own regarding pre-puberty marriage rites (Yalman, J. R. 
Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XLII, Pr. 1, pp. 25-58). | would now hold 
that such psychological ‘explanations’ of social institutions are 
invalid. Male homosexual strivings may and indeed probably often. 
do accompany and find satisfaction in polyandry, but the existence of 
polyandry as a social institution is to be explained, if at all, in terms 
of other social institutions or of ecology. Aside from this, a further 
criticism is of course that homosexual impulses and repressed 
aggression, being either universal or at least very widespread, are 
poor indicators of so restricted an institution as polyandry. The 
theory as. a whole, both of the origins and the reasons for retention 
of polyandry, is so general as to lack predictive value and to be 
incapable of verification. 

ese theoretical weaknesses do not detract from the book's 
ethnographical value and its very substantial contribution to a 
neglected area of kinship research. Nor do the strictures on psycho- 
logical theories of institutional origins preclude keen anticipation ot 
Prince Peter's next major work, on the personality characteristics 
of the peoples he studied. KATHLEEN GOUGH 


Law and Society in Traditional China. By T’ig-Ts Chi, 
Paris and The Hague (Mouton & Co.), 1901. Pp. 304 
D4 The Chinese original of this book, based on lectures 

University during the war, 


delivered by Profewor Ch'ii at the National Yunnan 

has since its publication in 1947 won 
so good an opinion that it is not surprising that it has been decided 
to make the work available to a wider public. This translation ts by 
the author himself, and incorporates various improvements and 
modifications, 

The law with which Professor Ch'ii is dealing consists essentially 
of the statutes of the various imperial dynastics, illustrated by thet 
application as recorded in the collections of decided cases, These 
latter are so voluminous, and the author is so thoroughly acquainted 
with them and indeed with all the relevant literature that he has 
amassed a body of information om social life in the old China the 
interest of which will reward even the most general reader for not 
being deterred by the severely sinological apparatus in which it ts 
enclosed, Yet it is hard to agree with Professor Hulsewée who says 
in his Foreword that the author ‘pays the greatest attention to 
customary law." Like nearly all Chinese scholars, Professor Chri 
seems to entertain little doubt of the practical efficacy of the dynastic 
codes and the other institutional books, and his sources by their 
nature show the statute law as being enforced, though some of his 
examples make it clear that, in the domain of what we should call 
private law, conduct in open breach of statutory provisions was 
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often not regarded as socially reprehensible unnl extraneous cir- 
cumstances arose which took the parties before the courts. Such for 
instance was the case with the illegal marriage in 1798 of a man 
with his sister-in-law, which was accepted throughout the neigh- 
bourhood and was even acknowledged by a local constable (pp. 98 f.) 
Only when years later the woman was murdered by a son trom her 
husband's first wife, and the court had to classify the degree of 
relationship, was the validity of the marriage called into question. 
To take another example: Professor Ch'ti says (p. 104): "A wite 
owned no property. Usually, she received a limited sum of money 
for houschold expenses and this she used as she saw’ fit but she had 
no power to dispose over the family property.” This certainly was 
the ideal. Yet the Japanese in their investigation of actual conditions 
among the Chinese of Formosa discovered that savings from 
houschold expenses, which over the years might amount to a con~ 
siderable sum, were deemed to be a wife's personal property. And 
we have a deed from the middle of the last century im which a 
vendor declares he is selling a piece of land in order to repay, from 
the purchase money, the principal and interest of a loan made to 
him by his concubine, | 
These points do not in any way lessen the value of Profesor 
Chiii's work which after all is not designed to be a comprehensive 
treatise on the private law, As an exposinion of the social ideals and 
policy of the traditional Chinese state the book is altogether 
admirable. HENRY McALEAVY 


Behind Mud Walls 1930-1960. By Willian aad Charlotte Wiser. 

Herkeley and Los Angeles (U. of California P.) (London: 

2 5 C.ULP), 1963. Pp. xv, 249. Price £2{ paperback 17s. Gd.) 

| This account of life ina North Indian village, first 

appeared in 1930, The present edition contains three additional 

chapters by Charlotte Wiser, written after she and her husband 
returned to Karimpur in 1960. | 

The Wisers, missionaries whose first stay in Karimpur lasted five 
years, were pioneers in the field of Indian village studies; Gerald 
Wiscr’s monograph (The Hindi Jajmani System) which resulted from 
the research done at Karimpur was the first systematic analysis of the 
The Wisers wrote Behind Mud Walls to include 
those of their personal experiences which they felt had no place in 
the sociological study, but which they nevertheless thought instruc- 
tive and revealing. As such the book is directed to a wider audience 
than that of the professional anthropologist or sociologist. The 
Wisers’ account is sympathetic, but unsentimental; the method of 
presentation is informal and ancedotal, The reader is presented with 
a serics of vignettes of selected facets of social life which, while they 
do not produce a totally comprehensive picture, contain many 
valuable and penetrating insights. 

When the Wisers returned to Karimpur the most impressive 
changes which they noted were those directly related to the techno- 
logical and other innovations for which the Community Develop- 
ment was primarily responsible, In her postscript Mrs. Wiser not 
only points out the impressive achievements of the Indian govern- 
ment’s programme, but also indicates sone of the difficulties 
involved in implementing its policies, and shows how divergent 
interests and factionalism often inhibit co-operation among fellow 
villagers for the common welfare. 

Social relationships have proven relatively stable. The family 
remains the primary focus for the individual's interests and loyalties; 
kinship ties are still critical, and the caste hierarchy fundamental. 
But the jajmani system is breaking down, One infers that this ts im 
large part duc to the withdrawal of patronage on the part of many 
of the jajmans, who now prefer to obtain in the town many of the 
goods and services formerly provided by their kueins, However, 
there have also been important changes with regard to land owner- 
ship, but the significance of these in relation to the fapnani system 
is not made clear, There has been continuity in community leader- 
ship; most of the new leaders, although younger men, are close 
relatives of former leaders. However, it is emphasized that the 
attitudes of the younger generation are more receptive to innova- 
tion and change than were those of their forefathers. 

CHARLES McDOUGAL 
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The Gallongs. By 1. R.N. Srivastava, Shillong (Research Department, 
2 ra Adviser's Secretariat), 1962, Pp, vii, 128, plates, line 


drawings. Price 6.90 nipers 

This book on the Gallongs is the sixth in the series 
of monographs on the tribes of the North East Frontier Agency of 
India, and it is pleasant to record that the administration of N.E.F.A. 
has been successful in maintaining the initial impetus of publishing 
this series of basic ethnographical accounts intended to cower all the 
major ethnic groups of the Indo-Tibetan and Indo-Burmese border- 
lands. The inspiration of Verrier Elwin is discemible in this no less 
than in the other volumes, but within the overall pattern of the 
series, authors are free to vary the emphasis laid on individual 
aspects of tribal culeure. 

Mr. Srivastava’s interests seem to lic mainly in the sphere of social 
structure and organization. The most interesting chapter is the one 
on marrage, for this contains the first account of polyandry as pre- 
vailing among any of the tribes of NLE.F.A. Before the author 
studied the Gallongs even the occurrence of polyandry in this tribe 
was virtually unknown and this is borne out by the fact that Prince 
Peter's great compendium on Indian and Tibetan polyandry con- 
tains no reference to its prevalence among the NEFA. tribes, 
Srivastava is probably right in assuming that there is no direct 
connexion berween Gallong and Tibetan polyandry. Unlike 
Tibetans and such Bhotias as the Sherpas of Nepal the Gallongs do 
not emphasize the desire to reinforce the unity of brothers as the 
principal incentive t the conclusion of polyandrous marriages, 
Indeed, whereas | have observed that among Sherpas it is just the 
wealthiest families which favour polyandry as the marrage form 
most likely to perpetuate their high economic status, among the 
Gallongs younger brothers content themselves with sharing their 
elder brother's wife as long as they arc too poor to afford the heavy 
bride-prices for wives of their own. There is also the difference that 
among the Gallongs the wives of younger brothers are added to the 
household and shared by the eldest brothers, while in the case of 
Bhotias the marriage of a younger brother to a wife of his own 
usually involves his separation from his elder brother and the estab- 
lishment of a separate household. Gallongs conclude also truly 
polygynous marriages, and the combination of polyandry and 
polygyny scems to result occasionally in a family-type which might 
be described as proup-marriage. 

In a general cthnographic description such as that demanded by 
the character of the series, there was obviously no space to explore 
the problems of this errr he in depth, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Srivastava will take another opportunity to publish his 
data on marriage and kinship in full, The rest of the book contains 
competent descriptions of the Gallongs’ material culture. agri= 
cultural methods and ritual practices, all of which conform basically 
to the pattern characteristic of most of the tribes of the Sieng and 
Subansiri areas. There are some excellent photographs and a great 
number of line drawings, At Pes. 6.90 (less than tos. od.) the book 
is extremely good value. (. vow FURER-HAIMENDORE 


Ethnic Origins of the Peoples of Northeastern Asia. By Af. G. 
Levin. Edited by H. N. Michael. Arctic lustitute of North 
oA America: Translations from Russia Sources, No. 4. 
(U. of Toronto PL) (Landon: O.0LP.), 1903. Pp. xii, 354, 

S maps, § text figs, 8 plates, Price ft By, 

This volume is a translation of one of the major works of M. G, 
Levin, one of the most prolific of the older Sovict writers, whose 
field investigations in Siberia and the Russian Far East over 4 period 
of 35 years have made such a pronounced contribution to prescne 
knowledge of mot only the skeletal characters and somatology, but 
also the general ethnography, of the folk of that area The present 
work concerns the small peoples of Central and N.E. Siberia; it 


draws together available materials on these peoples; adds many of 
the unpublished data collected by his colleagues and himself: and 
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with the aid of linguistic, archzological and ethnographic evidence 
it endeavours to clucidate the origins of these lite known folk. 
And if the whole endeavour is permeated with the typological mode 
of thought of the generation to which the author belongs, it was no 
less laborious an undertaking, is no less a scholarly presentation, on 
that account, while the sources to which it refers will he of consider- 
able use te those interested in the area. 

An introductory chapter usefully recounts the history of Russian 
research in the physical anthropology of northern Asia; the develop- 
ment of classical ‘race classifications ending with von Eickstedt and 
Biasurti in Europe and contemporancous and subsequent classifi- 
cations by Russian workers; and the principles of classification (this 
section being very weak}. Chapter 2 concerns the peoples of the 
lower Amur region and Sakhalin, Chapter 3 the Tungus, Chapter 4 
the peoples of the extreme northeast, Chapter § the Ainu and there 
is an appendix on the Korcans and Japanese. The most useful 
feature of cach chapter is the tabulated metrical and morphological 
information on living and skeletal material, the most comprehensive 
accumulation at present available for the area. It is a pity that these 
are put to so litte purpose, for all comparisons using them are 
visual, and there is no attempt to look for groupings of samples 
statistically. Little weight can be attached to the conclusions by 
reason of the inadequacy of the biological arguments used, though 
regarded as a relic from the pregenetic cra they are interesting 
reading. Once again, as with so much Russian anthropological 
writing, the impression left by the book is one of frustration, that, 
when so little is known of the genetics of these imteresting peoples, 
when it is $0 necessary for genetic surveys to be made amongst chien 
while there is yet time, and when such studies hold the key to the 
problems attacked in the present work, so much effort should have 
been expended following up outmoded concepes with inadequate 


methodology. D. F, ROBERTS 


Malaya. By |. Af. Gullick. Nations of the Modern World Series. 
22 London (Ernest Benn), 1gty, Pp. 256. Price £1 10s. 


I recommend this book as the best introduction to 

modem society and politics in Malaya and Singapore. 
It is clearly set out and well written and of its 21 chapters, 13 deal 
with the period after 1944, so that its coverage of the last 20 years 
18 fairly comprehensive, 

The author was both an administrator and an cconomist in 
Malaya (for some ro years) and his experience and balanced views 
in both these fields serve the reader well. The four chapters on 
economuc factors (The Management of the Economy; The Growth 
of the Economy: Rural Development; The Wage Earner) give J 
clear and helpful picture. ‘The fact that Mr, Gullick lived and worked 
in the country he writes about carries a constantly recurring bonus 
in pereipient asides and minor picces of information—each of which 
isa distillation of intangible factors and atmospheres experienced 
and assimilated during residence in the country but too rarely 
expressed in ts literature, 

The book is free from any sort of colonial nostalgia, and usefully 
traces the earlier political and constitutional developments which 
made the road to Merdeka a smooth one, as well as some of those 
leading to the creation of Malaysia. The thumb-nail sketch of Tunku 
Abdul Rahman (pp. 121-2), to my mud, exactly hits off his magic 
mixture of endearing geniality and instinctive understanding of 
basic issues. The conclusions on the critical isuies now facing Malaya 
—for instance on defence, the mew Federation and rural develop- 
ment are realistic and encouraging without ever being cynical. 
Taken in conjunction with the slightly austere, if authoritative, 
style they make this book an carnest and impartial contribution to 
our knowledge of Malaya. There arc good statistical appendices, 
another on the intricate subject of citizenship and nationality and a 
critical if short bibliography; also a map and index. The format and 
print are agreeable and the whole reasmably priced. 

J.C. BOTTOMS 
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ZINACANTECO ‘SOULS™ 
By Dr. Evon 2. Vogt, Harvard University 


29 It is impossible to understand the world in 
4A which Zinacantecos live—how the deities in 
the celestial order are connected with the social order, 
how individual Zinacantecos interact with one another and 
with their natural habitat, or even how an individual 
becomes ill and then either recovers or dies—without a 
precise understanding of their two ‘soul’ concepts: ch'wlel 
and chanul. | use the term ‘soul’ advisedly and in quotes to 
indicate at the outset that the familiar European concepts 
of ‘souls’ and ‘spirits’ are inadequate for precise ethno- 
graphical description of these concepts. In a very general 
way, of course, these Zinacanteco ‘souls’ signify that the 
people are ‘animistic’ in the Tylorian sense of the term; 
they also signify local manifestations of widespread 
Middle American beliefs about tonalism and nagualism that 
have been discussed by Foster (1944) and Correa (1960), 
and more particularly for the Highlands of Chiapas by 
Holland (1961) and Villa Rojas (1963), But these statements 
tell us roo little about the complex and subtle meanings 
implied in these crucial Zinacanteco concepts. Furthermore, 
there is sull a vast amount of ethnographical confusion in 
the usage of these two Middle American terms. Both tona 
and nagual are Nahuatl terms, and neither term 1s used 
when the Zinacantecos are speaking Tzotzil among them- 
selves. And, as Correa (1960) points out, the term nagual 
has come to mean two things in a confusing way in. the 
literature—the ‘guardian’ or ‘familiar spirit’ and a person 
who transforms himself into an mitt to harm another 
person. Finally, neither tona nor nagual as concepts define 
precisely enough the Zinacanteco belict in a ch'ulel, or 
“inner soul.’ 

In this article | propose to describe these Zinacanteco 
‘souls’ utilizing Tzotzil concepts, and to discuss briefly 
their significance for social structure, for social control and 
for man’s relation to the natural world, 

Zinacantan is a Tzotzil-speaking municipio in the High- 
land Maya area of Chiapas, Mexico, where I have been 
engaged in field work cach season since 1957." The 
municipio, with an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and a 
1960 population of 7,600 Indians, is located just to the west 
of San Cristobal Las Casas. The settlement pattern 1s 
typically Maya (Vogt, 1961) with ceremonial centre and 
outlying hamlets. About 800 Zinacantecos live in the 
densely settled valley in which the ceremonial centre 1s 
located; the other 6,800 live in the 11 outlying hamlets. 
The ceremonial centre contains the Catholic churches, the 
cabildo, and a plaza where markets are held during impor- 
tant fiestas. A series of sacred mountains and waterholes 
which figure importantly in the religious life are located 
in and around this ceremonial centre (Vogt, 19644). The 
most important feature of the social structure in the centre 
* ‘The colon (3) appearing in Tzotzil words has the value of a 
‘glottal stop"; the upper comma (') signifies that the immediately pre- 

ceding consonant is “glottalized’. 
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is a religious hierarchy with 4 cargo positions in four levels. 
These cargos are filled on an annual basis with the cargo- 
holders moving with their families into the ceremonial 
centre to live Seving their terms of office, then returning 
to their hamlets to farm corn during the rest periods 
between cargos (Cancian, 1964). The social structure of 
the hamlets is based upon patrilocal extended familics, 
localized lineages and waterhole groups composed of two 
or more of the localized patrilineages (Vogt, 19645). 

The Zinacanteco ch'ulel is an inner, personal ‘soul’ 
located in the heart of cach person; it is also found in the 
blood which is known to be connected with the heart. 
The ch'ulel is placed in the body of an unborn embryo by 
the totilme-iletik, the ancestral deities who live in the sacred 
mountains around Zinacantan centre. 

This Zinacanteco ch'ulel has some very special attributes. 
It is composed of 13 parts, and a person may lose one or 
more parts and mq a special curing ceremony to recover 
them. But the ch'wlel, while temporarily divisible ito 
parts in the various kinds of ‘soul-loss’ that can occur, is 
belicved to be eternal and indestructible. At the point of 
death the ch’ ulel leaves the body. It is associated with the 
grave for a period of time corresponding to the length of 
the Aeeessed person life on earth, snd then rejoins the 
: poor or ‘supply’ of ch’wleletik (-etik is a suffix indicating 
the plural in Tzotzil) that are kept by the ancestral deities. 
It is later utilized for another person. But while the person 
is alive, the ch'wlel as a unit can leave the body during sleep 
and go visiting with ch'uleletik of other Zimacantecos or 
the deities. It can also ‘drop out’ of the body temporarily 
in periods of intense excitement, as in sexual intercourse. 
The ch’ulel tends especially to leave the body of a small 
child, as it is nor yet used to this new receptacle. One of 
the most consistent behaviour patterns for a mother with 
a small child is for the mother to sweep the ground (on 
which she has been sitting for a time) with her shawl as 
she leaves, thereby making certain to gather up all the 
parts of the ch'wlel of her infant. Likewise, parents are 
expected to treat a small child with utmost care and 
affection, lest its ch'wlel become frightened and leave. One 
of the major purposes of the baptismal ceremony 1s to ‘fix: 
the ch’ulel more firmly in the child's body. 

However, even the baptism does not prevent shicel 
‘soul-loss") from occurring through fright later in life 
es Gillin, 1948). There are many immediate causes for 
shizel: falling down suddenly, seeing a pukult (‘evil spirit’) 
on a dark night, etc. The Zinacantecos still relate vividly 
how a large number of people experienced shi:el when the 
first aircraft swept low over Zinacantan about 20 years 
ago; apparently the hr:iloletik (‘curers’) were busy for 
weeks gathering up pieces of ch'uleletik followin this 
event! But at a more profound level of causation shizel is 
ordinarily believed to be due (a) to the totilme:iletik who 
punish bad behaviour by causing a person to fall down, or 
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more dramatically by sending a lightning bolt to knock 
out one or more parts of the ch'wlel; or (b) to an evil person 
who performs witchcraft ritual in a cave to ‘sell’ one or 
more parts of a victim’s ¢h'ulel to yahval balamil (‘carth- 
owner’). Yahval balamil then proceeds to use the victim as 
a servant. 

Without all 13 parts of the ch’ulel, a person cannot be 
healthy; he feels or possesses chamel (‘sickness’), A hrilol 
must be summoned for diagnosis and curing. The diag- 
nostic procedure involves pik ch'ich’ (touch blood’) or 
‘pulsing” of the patient. When the hilo! feels the pulse, it 
is believed that the blood ‘talks’ and provides messages 
which he can understand and interpret and heey 
determine whether or not shi:el has occurred. If so, the 
h:ilol performs a ceremony called lok’ese! ta balamil (‘to 
extract from the earth") to recover the lost parts of the 
ch'ulel and place them back into the body of the patient. 

The phenomenon of the ch'ulel is by no means restricted 
to the Sete of human beings. Virtually everything that 
is important and valuable to Zinacantecos also possesses a 
ch'ulel: domesticated plants, such as maize, beans, and 
squash; salt, which possesses a very strong ch’ulel; houses 
and the fires at the hearths inside the houses; the wooden 
crosses erected on sacred mountains, inside caves, and 
beside waterholes; the saints whose ‘homes’ are inside the 
Catholic temples; musical instruments used in their cere- 
monies; all of the various deities in the Zinacanteco pan- 
theon, etc. The ethnographer in Zinacantan soon learns 
that the most important interaction going on in the untverse 
is not between persons, nor between persons and material 
objects, as we think of these relationships, but rather 
between ch'uleletik inside these persons and material 
objects. 

The second type of ‘soul’ is the chanul which is a kind 
of ‘animal spirit companion,’ or ‘spiritual alter ego, so to 
speak. Rising to over 9,000 feet to the east of the cere- 
monial centre is a majestic volcano called bankilal muk'ta 
vits (‘older brother’ or ‘senior large mountain’). A series 
of supernatural corrals containing 7,600 chanuletik, one 
for cach person in Zinacantan, are located inside the moun- 
tain. One corral contains jaguars, a second one coyotes, a 
third one occlots, and Sith one smaller animals like 
opossums. These chanuletik are watered, fed and cared 
for by the totilme:iletik, under the general supervision of 
the supernatural muck’ta calkalte ( great alcalde") who is the 
celestial counterpart of the highest ranking member of the 
religious hierarchy in Zinacantan. His Louse is located 
inside the mountain and his household cross is the shrine 
that Zinacantecos visit for ceremonies on top the volcano, 

The connexion between the Zinacantecos and their 
chanuletik is made in the belief system by the concept that 
each person and his chanul share the same ch'ulel. This means 
that when the fotilme:iletik install a ci'ulel in the embryo 
of a Zinacanteco, they simultancously install the same 
ch’ulel in the embryo of an animal. Similarly, the moment 
a Zinacanteco baby is born, a jaguar, coyote, ocelot or 
other animal is born, Throughout life, whatever happens 
of note to the Zinacanteco happens to his chanul and vice 
versa. If, for example, a chanu! is let out of the corral 
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and left to wander alone in the forest, he may be imjured 
or shot and then his Zinacanteco “companion” feels the 
same injury. It follows that if the Putie ps let out of the 
corral and is thereby not being cared for properly by the 
ancestral deities, a Zinacanteco is in mortal danger. Such a 
state is also diagnosed by the ‘pulsing’ procedure of a 
h:ilol who must proceed with ieee to pore the 
proper ceremony asking the pardon of the torilme:iletit and 
persuading them to round up the lost chanul of the patient 
and place it back in its supernatural corral. | 

It is ordinarily sometime during childhood when a 
Zinacanteco discovers what kind of chanul he has, and he 
usually receives this knowledge in a dream when his 
ch'ulel is off visiting and ‘sees’ his chanul when he visits 
the ancestral deitics inside bankilal muk'ta vits. Like the 
transmission of their names, the Zimacantecos believe that 
the ‘souls’ are also transmitted in the patriline. In fact, the 
names and the ‘souls’ move down in the patrilineage as a 
package. They do not pass from father to children, since 
it will be remembered that a ch'ulel stays with the grave 
of a dead person for the period corresponding to the length 
of a person's life on earth. Hence, if a young child dies, 
the totilme:iletile can use the ch’ulel and its associated chanul 
quite soon again. But if an old person dies, it will be many 
years before the name and ‘souls’ can be used again. But 
when they are used, they are placed with a new member 
of the same patrilineage. And Fis transmission of the name 
and ‘souls’ makes the new member of the patrilineage a 
k'esholil (‘replacement’ or ‘substitute’) in the system for 
the Acpacod ancestor (sce Montagu and Hunt, 1962, for 
comparative data on other Chiapas communitics). 

This concept of k'esholil is replicated in many other parts 
of the social and ritual system, For example, when a black 
chicken is sacrificed during a curing cremony,itisa k'esholil 
or substitute for the patient to prevent the totilme ziletik 
from taking away the patient's ch'wlel. When an incoming 
cargo-holder in the religious hierarchy takes over his 
duties from the outgoing cargo-holder, he is the k’esholil 
or ‘replacement’ in this ceremonial system. 

There is a clear relationship between the beliefs in these 
two ‘soul’ concepts and social control in Zimacantan. For 
anything that stirs up the wrath of the totilme:iletik against 
a particular Zinacanteco can lead quickly and directly to 
punishment (@) by causing the person to lose one or more 
parts of his ch'wle! by some form of shisel, or (b), in more 
serious cases, by having his chanw! turned outside its corral 
to wander alone and uncared for in the woods. The types 
of deviant behaviour that can lead to these ‘soul’ troubles 
include, significantly enough, the breaking of the impor- 
tant mond codes or the flouting of the central values of 
Zinacantan. For example, an individual who fights with 
or mistreats his kinsmen; a man who fails to accept com- 
munity service as a cargo-holder in the religious hierarchy, 
especially if he is known to possess the necessary resources 
to expend on these ritual duties; a man who fails to care 
for his cornfield properly or a woman who mishandles 
the corn after it is brought to her house; a person who 
fails to bathe regularly and change into clean clothes; or 
a man who fails to make contributions when the officials 
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arrive to collect the ‘taxes’ for fiestas—are all prime candi- 
dates for chamel caused by ‘soul’ troubles. 

These ‘soul’ troubles immediately involve curing cere- 
monies to appease the wrath of the ancestral deities, and 
the ceremonies in turn have important social and economic 
effects. In the prayers to the ancestral deities asking for 
pardon, the patient freely expresses his guilt, and is quite 
obviously relieved psychologically after the ceremony 1s 
over, The ritual patterns require the cooperative presence, 
without interpersonal friction, of the kinsmen with whom 
he may have been quarrelling. The ceremonies involve 
purificatory bing and putting on freshly washed and 
incensed clothes. They also stress the respect, the sharing 
and the proper etiquette that should always be display i 
between individuals in Zinacanteco society. 

The economic effects are also important. If the patient 
is a wealthy man and has failed, for example, to accept or 
to perform a cargo duty properly, the costs of the ceremony 
in chickens, rum, incense and food have the immediate 
result of relieving him of his surplus. So if he docs not 
expend his surplus as he should in community service, 1t 
is, in effect, “confiscated.” For by the time he finishes a 
series of curing ceremonies, he might as well have done 
his cargo duty as he should have in the first place. 

Further, Zinacantan, like other closed corporate com- 
munities described by Wolf (1955), has patterns of ‘insti- 
tutionalized envy.’ This envy is especially triggered off 
by the possession of what other Zimacantecos define as 
excessive wealth. So, even if the ancestral deities do not 
punish him, his fellow Zinacantecos will, and they will 
do so very effectively by beginning to gossi about how 
the wealthy man must have acquired his riches m an un- 
ethical way—by sclling ch'uleletik to the ‘earth-owner.’ 
When gossip reaches a sufficient level of seriousness, the 
wealthy man finds himself in a bind and begins to worry 
about his own actions and his own health. The result is 
again a series of expensive curing ceremonics that relieve 
him of his surplus and reestablish a more equal distribution 
of the wealth. 

Finally, there is a fundamental way in which the con- 
cept of the chanul relates Zinacantecos im an intimate way 
to the world of nature. In Tzotzil a clear distinction 1s 
made between fa nazetik, the areas that are used and con- 
trolled by human beings such as the houses, the patios, the 
waterholes, and the fields, and te:tik, the wild, wooded 
slopes of the Chiapas mountains which are not under 
human control (Acheson, 1962). All of the chanuletik are 
chonetike ta te:tik (literally ‘animals of the forest’). It is 
significant that all of the areas designated as fa na:etik arc 
enclosed ritually by ceremonial circuits or processions that 
are performed for the localized lineages, for groups of 
lineages living around waterholes, and for the cornfields 
located at some distance from their dwellings. Beyond 
these areas that are enclosed by ceremonial circuits are the 
wooded, mountainous areas where the chonetik ta te:tik 
roam and whence come various birds of evil omen to 
warn the Zinacantecos of impending sickness and death 
brought from the te:tik. The ceremonial circuits make 
annual reaffirmations of this basic dichotomy in the 
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Zinacanteco world, The concept of the chanul forges a 
connexion between these dichotomous parts of their 
universe, It creates an intimate relationship between the 
lives of men and the lives of wild animals shat inhabit the 
wooded slopes of the mountains, And in these same high 
mountains Twell the ancestral gods who survey the affairs 
of their Zinacanteco descendants and exercise maximal 
control over their behaviour by cither care or neglect of 
the 7,600 chanuletik upon whom living /inacantecos 
absolutely depend for continuing survival. 


Nate 
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Fimbalist—who have all done field work in Zinacantan and have 


contributed importantly to my understanding of the culture. For 
additional data on Zinacantan in Spanish see Evon Z. Vogt (editor), 
Ensayos Sobre Zinacantan, Coleccion de Antropologia Social, 
Institute Nacional Indigenista, Mexico, 1965; and in English, my 
forthcoming monograph entitled Zinacantan: A Maya Community 
in the Highlands of Chiapas. 
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Some Glass Beads from the Malay Peninsula. Hy Alastair 
—- Lamb, Senior Fellow: in History, Australian National 
30 University, Canberra, With four figures and two tables 
boi Tom Harrisson’s paper in a recent issue of MAN! 
i of the greatest interest in adding to our all too scanty stock of 
chemical analyses of South-East Asian glass beads. The figures 
which he has published, like those which I published in the 
Federation Museum Journal in 19617 and which were also based on 
the work of the Eastern Mining and Metals Co. assay laboratory 
at Dungun, Trengganu, Malaysia, do seem to require, however, 
some carcful interpretation before they can be saphoned ro throw 
light on the history of the Asian bead trade. It is hoped thar the 
following observations, based on my study of glass and beads 
from the Malay Peninsula, will help in such an interpretation. 
The first pomt to establish ts the significance of the figures 
which the Eastern Mining and Metals Co, assay laboratory has 
provided. In the case of my bead analyses, and also, so J. N. 
McHugh has informed me, in the case of those of McHugh and 
Harrison, very small samples were submitted to the laboratory 
which, in most cases, confined itself to the study of a single bead 
in cach category. How representative is such an analysis of the 
total bead population, as it were, trom any one site? Intrigued 
by this question, | submitted for analysis on separate occasions 
a number of visually identical beads from the same site. The 
variation in composition between individual beads, always assum- 
ing, the reliability of the analysis, is interesting. Take, for example, 
the standard red opaque bead so common in South-East Asia, 
the “mutisalah,” sometimes erroncously described as a terra-cotta 
bead.? In Table [ are analyses of such beads from Pengkalen 
Bujang and Kuala Selinsing, ar and az being from Pengkalen 
Bujang and #1 and 82 from Kuala Selinsing. Each pair was care- 
fully sclected so as to be alike as possible in shape, size and colour. 


TASLE |, ANALYSES OF STANDARD BED OPAQUE BEADS 
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Ie will be seen from the table that while all four samples are of 
basically the same kind of glass, in detail there is considerable 
variation berween them. There is a significant difference in silica 
content between at and a2, in alumina content and in potash 
content berween ar and p2. In fact, w2 resembles at rather more 
closely than it does a1, yet there is a considerable distance both in 
time and space between Pengkalan Bujang and Kuala Selinsing, 
I had a number of pairs of this kind analysed, and the result 
suggested that, as far as the Kuala Selinsing and Pengkalan 
Hujang sites were concerned, there were variations between pairs 
as grcat as there were variations between sites, so chat chemical 
analysis could not be used, by itself, as a criterion for distinguishing 
individual Kuala Selinsing beads from individual Pengkalan 
Bujang beads. Perhaps, had it been possible to produce figures for 
the average of several hundred samples from cach site, then a 
significant statistical difference might have emerged: it did not, 
however, emerge on the samples actually submitted for analysis, 
Variation in the chemical composition of otherwise similar glasses 
i, in fact, only to be expected. As Turner has shown, the 
weathering of glass results in changes in its composition, the 
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increase, for instance, of its silica content4; and we may suppose 
that even in the confines of a single site there does not apply an 
absolutely constant weathering process. 

The one fact to come our beyond doubt from these analyses 
was that the Kuala Selinsing and Pengkalan Bujang samples, with 
a very few possible exceptions, fell into the glass category which 
might be Jeseribed as Middle Eastern or Roman-Hellenistic- 
Byzantine, a glass with a very low lead content and an absence 
of barium. On this ground it has been suggested that these beads 
had a generally Middle Eastern or Modecesanican origin. Can 
this be substantiated ? My research at Pengkalan Bujang in Kedah, 
Malaysia, followed by work at Kota Tinggi in Johore, Malaysia, 
at Kuala Selinsing in Perak, Malaysia and at Ko Khau Khao (or 
Kakao) near Takuapa in South Thailand has produced strong 
evidence to suggest that many of the beads from these sites were 
made locally ffi a raw material which contained a high pro- 
portion of melted-down Middle Eastern glass scrap, While 
excavating at Pengkalan Bujang in 1961, | came across.a number 





FiG. 1. GLASS PUNTY-CAP FRAGMENTS FROM MALAYSIA 
Excavated at Pengkalan Bujang, Kedah, in root. These are typical 
comstineents of glasshouse teaste, The left-hand fragment stands fust over 

cone fenelt trigh 


of partially finished or spoiled beads. | also discovered a large 
number of glass fragments which have now been shown to be 
glasshouse waste. Most significant, in this respect, were frag- 
ments of punty-cap, which can only arse out of the process of 
glass-manufacture.? How did these punty-caps, of a glass of clear 
Middle Eastern type, get to Malaysiat There were not, it seems 
more than probable, made in Malaysia. It seems likely thar they 
came there as part of a cargo of glass scrap intended as a raw 
material for local bead-manufacture. If this conclusion 1s correct, 
then it should cause ne surprise that so many South-East Asian 
glass beads have an essentially Middle Eastern composition, 
Moreover, this line of reasoning would go far to explain variability 
in bead composition, reflecting no more than variations in the 
batches of imported glass scrap, which may have originated in 
Iran, Iraq, Arabia or Egypt.* Once | had identified punty-caps at 
Pengkalan Bujang, I had ne ditheulry in finding fragments of 
punty-cap at Kuala Selinsing, at Ko Khau Khao in South Thai- 
land and at Kota Tinggi in Johore, indicating a wide spread of 
the scrap glass trade. Ko Khau Khao and Kota Tinggi are about 
400 mules apart at the opposite ends of the Malay Peninsula, and 
between them there must be a time span of about 600 years. 

If scrap glass from the west was being imported into Kota 





Tinggi, a site where, on ceramic and other evidence, we can 
suppose occupation from the fifteenth century onwards well into 


modern times, then it is posible that scrap glass continued to be 
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used in South-East Asia as a raw material for bead-manufacture 
in European times. If so, then we may perhaps have an explana- 
tion for the lead content of Tom Harrisson’s beads from the 
Kelabit uplands of Sarawak other than the supposition of a 
Chinese origin.? The Kelabit beads published by Harrisson have 
compositions very similar to some of the European flint or 
‘erystal’ glasses where a high lead content has brought about 
good refractive propertics.? We may, perhaps imagine broken 
decanters of officials of the Dutch and British East India Com- 
panies finding their way into the bead trade just as did Middle 
Eastern glass scrap at an earlier period. 





Fig. 2. “ROMAN BEADS FROM MALAYSIA 


Collected in 1962-63 from Kota Tinggi, Johor, The first bead on the 

right compares very closely with a bead produced by the seventeenth- 

century Ameerdan brad Jactory and illustrated by van dey Sleen in 
MIAN, [Oft, 219. 


Kesearch at sites like Kota Tinggi in Johore makes it clear that 
by the opening of the European era in South-East Asia the bead 
trade baa assumed considerable complexity. At Kota Tinggi can 
be collected the old range of South-East Asian trade beads, 
including the red opaque ‘mutisalah,’ alongside “Rooman’ beads 
and beads made by blowing and moulding techniques of the late 
Mediaval and early modern European glass houses. Some of 
the glass beads from Kota Tinggi are clever imitations of semi- 
precious stone material like carnelian, agate and jade, others 
imitate amber and yet others imitate, not very successfully, the 
old ‘mutisalah.” Ac Kota Tinggi | even acquired two glass beads 
made to resemble human molar teeth. One of the “ Roman’ beads, 
a chevron, which I obtained from Kota Tinggi resembles very 





SOME BEADS COLLECTED IN 1962-6] FROM KOTA 
TISGGI, JOHORE, MALAYSIA 


From left to right: two glass beads im the shape of human molar teeth; 

d European glass imitation of the traditional * mutisalah’; a moulded glass 

bead imitating jade; a moulded glass bead of Hat hexagonal shape imitating 

carnelian; a bead of rock orpstal, bored from both ends in the Cambay 

manner; a nmoulded glass bead intitating amber; hwo white opague spherical 
glass beads; a spherical bead of some winte-red stone 


Fic. 3: 


closely a “Roman” bead which van der Sleen illustrates in a 
recent paper in Man as a product of the Amsterdam bead factory 
in the seventeenth century. In a bead situation lke that at Kota 
Tinggi it is unlikely that typological or chemical classification 
will be simple. 

For the pre-European period, if we accept the implications of 
the punty-caps from Pengkalan Bujang and elsewhere, if may 
well tum out that detailed chemical analysis will not prove to 
be particularly informative beyond indicating that the bead falls 
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into the general “Middle Eastern’ category, for which it may 
perhaps prove possible to assign some chronological limits. 
Pro ably other criteria will have to be considered on a stanstical 
basis. For example, given a sufficiently large sample, the per- 
centage of beads of different colours might have some significance 
cA adicstine an aspect of local demand which might be expected 
to vary from time to time and place to place. In pre-European 





Fic. 4. A GLASS BEAD FROM KOTA TINGGI, JOHORE 


Collected some time after 1950, faust over one ich in length. This ts 
clearly @ glass imitation of a handed agate. 


times, as Tom Harrisson rightly observes, monochrome beads form 
such a large percentage of any assemblage as to make it possible 
to ignore the polychromes in any statistical analysis. | have been 
able to work out the colour percentages of monochromes trom 
Pengkalan Bujang and Kuala Selinsing on the basts of quite large 
samples which have been collected, especially in the case ol 
Pengkalan Bujang, under controlled conditions. The Pengkalan 
Bujang sample, all excavated in 1961 from a single cutting through 
an extensive midden deposit, was 4,525 glass beads (in which 
category has been included a small number of beads of carthen- 
ware). The Kuala Selinsing sample, collected by me and by J. N. 
McHugh in 1962-63 from the surface of the shell mound and 
surrounding mangrove, was t48 glass beads.** Both sites yielded 
small quantities of stone beads, agates, rock crystals, carnelians 
and so on: but these have been omitted from the sample, In both 
sites monochromes were in the vast majority (the Kuala Selinsing 
sample, for example, includes but a single polychrome bead). 
The percentages of the various colours in these two samples are 
shawn in Table IL! 


Tassie ll. COLOUR PERCENTACES IN MALAYSLAN BEADS 


Kuala Selinging 
(Sample of 848 


Pengkalan Bufang 
(Sample of 4,425 


beauty) be tals) 

Red opaque (‘ mutisalah’) jis x4) 
Bhic, light and dark, 

opague and translucent 10 32 
Trguerse opaque ; nil 
Black i ih og 
Yellow opaque L3 13 
Change opaque, some with 

black cores z*§ 4 
Creer opanpic 2 a 
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Misc,, incheding poly 
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These are interesting figures, for they show clearly three 
major differences between the Pengkalan Bujang and Kuala 
Sclinsing assemblages. Black, practically unknown at Kuala 
Selinsing, is the third most common category at Pengkalan 
Buyjang. Orange, quite rare at Pengkalan Bujang, 13 the third most 
common category at Kuala Selinsing. Green, even rarer than 
orange at Pengkalan Bujang, is fairly common at Kuala Selinsing. 
Were it possible to prepare tables of this kind, based on good 
samples, for a greater number of South-East Asian sites, the 
significance of these differences might perhaps become clearer. 
It is to be hoped that Tom Harrisson will publish some such 
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figures for his very impressive collections of glass beads from 
Sarawak. 
ates 

© Harrisson, 1ohy. 

* Lamb, 1961, p. $5. 

* These ‘wuwtisalah" beads were discussed at great length in 
Roufiaer, 1899. See also van der Hoop, p. 170; van Heckeren, 
1958, pp. got. * Mutisalah” are still highly valued in Timor, and van 
der Hoop describes the recent excavation of such beads from ancient 
burial sites in Sumatra for sale to the inhabitants of Timor, The 
“wnitisalah,’ though in fact made of glass, resembles in appearance a 
dark red terracotta, with something of the colour and texture of 
some Roman ceramics. 

4 Turner, 1954 (Part II), 

‘lam much indebted to Dr. Donald Harden of the London and 
Guildhall Museums for information about punty-caps. The punty, 
or pontil, is the metal rod to which a glass vessel is transferred 
from the blowpipe so as to enable work to be carried out on the 
rim. The glass workpicce is attached to the punty by a blob of 
glass, which is broken off when the punty is reused. A punty-cap 
fragment looks something like a bit of teapot spout incompletely 
pierced. Inside it shows the space occupied by the punty, and ar its 
end it shows fracture marks where the glass workpiece has been 
broken off. | 

* Some of the glass fragments from Pengkalan Bujang originated, 
so R. Pinder-Wilson of the British Museum suggests, from Iran 
of Iraq. Some fragments which | collected from near Takuapa in 
South Thailand Ray Smith has identified as being of Egyptian 
origi. It seems likely, in view of what is known of carly trade in 
the Indian Ocean, that glass also came from. ports tlong the South 
Arabian coast where the sites of old glass houses are known. 

? The lead-barium criterion for Chinese glass applies, in general, 
te glass of the Han Dynasty period, Detailed information on more 
recent Chinese glasses is defective. 
Turner, 1996 (Part ['V), 

* For information on flint glasses and ‘crystal,’ sec Morey, 1954. 

"No full account of the beads from Kota Tinggi and Johore 
Lama, Johore, Malaysia, has yet been published, though something 
can be learned from Gardner, 1937. Gardnet's description of the 
beads which he collected at these sires is based on the report made 
by H. Beck. | recently came across this report in the archives of 
the National Museum, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia; and | have edited 
it for publication in a forthcoming number of the Journal of the 
Malaysian Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, along with a description 
of a collection of beads made at these same sites in 1962-3, 

Van der Sleen, 19453. 

"J. N. McHugh visited Kuala Selinsing in 1962 and carly 1963. 
During 1963, accompanied by B. A. V. Peacock and Lord Medway, 
| visited the Kuala Sclinsing sites on three occasions. On his dcepar- 
ture from Malaya, J. N. McHugh left me with the beads that he 
had collected at Kuala Selinsing along with the laboratory reports 
on them. | 

'? These figures are taken to the nearest half. 


sce Beck and Seligman, 1978: 
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| Island, Lake Victoria, Uganda: A Preliminary 
3] Note. By George Jackson, J. Stephen Gartlan and 
Upanda, With three heures 


Merrick Posnansky, Makerere University College, 

Rock paintings have been reported from Lolui Island by 
Posnansky (1961), a rock gong and paintings from other parts of 
Uganda by Lawrance (1953, 1954 and 1958) and by Wachsmann 
(1957) and Lanning (195% and 1959). Previously no rock gongs 
had been discovered on Lolui Island. 

Lolui is the southernmost island of the Butembe-Bunya archi- 
pelago and lies a lithe over 20 miles from both the Uganda and 
Kenya coastlines, to the north and cast respectively. In com- 
parison with many of the other previously or presently inhabited 
islands like Buvuma, Rusinga and Sigulu, Lolui Island is relatively 
isolated as the waters around the island are up to 25 fathoms deep, 
open and subject to sudden storms. Its last permanent inhabitants 
were evacuated in 190% at the time of the sleeping sickness 
(trypanosomiasis) cpidemic. 

Geologically it consists of weathered and exfoliated _ pre- 
Cambrian granites which give rise to large numbers of remnant 
tors where rock overhangs and clusters of perched boulders 
abound. The island is a little under five miles across along its 
east-west axis; the area is of the order of between 11 and 12 
square mules. 

The vegetation of the island is coastal fringe rain forest, which 
in several rocky areas extends back into the hinterland as relic 
forest. This has probably never been completely cleared. The 
major inland area is a derived grassland dominated by only four 
species of grass. Towards the island margins this grassland is 
studded with vegetation clumps consisting typically of a small 
number of monkey-dispersed species, namely Saba florida 
(Benth) Bullock, Harwngana madayascarensis Lam. and Vitex 


Ascher? Guerke. 


During an ecological expedition to the island in May, 1964, 
extensive surveys covering the vegetation and fauna, including 
the very large population of Vervet monkeys (Cercopithecus 
athiops L.), which have been studied in detail by Gartlan since 
1963, led two of us to cover the island thoroughly and in the 
course of the surveys to find two sets of rock gongs among the 
tors. A further well defined set of gongs was found at the end of 
the expedition when the archaologist joined the team and there 
are other less well detined gongs elsewhere on the island. 

The finest of the gongs is situated near the centre of the island 
near to the start of the south promontory, This consists of a 
large rounded boulder, concave inside, which rests on a large flat 
rock, the roof is supported at one side by a large, flattish rock 
which in turn rests on the Hoor; the three rocks form a kind of 
roofed and open-ended cave with a flat, polished floor. The 


smaller of the fat rocks can be termed a support in the narrower 
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sense Of the word and is also the largest of the gongs, the striking 
facets, 21 in number, being tor the most part well defined depres- 
s1ons in the upright faces of this rock. The other ¢ gongs are grouped 
together at the north end of the cave and consist of six rocks with 
both depressions and abraded edges as striking points. In all there 
can be recognized 39 well used striking facets and edges. Faulting 
or weathering has removed a further concave face from the roof 
rock at the entrance to the cave; on this protected site certain 
paintings in red ochre are found. These are not so striking as 
those described from the previous site on the tsland. They consist 
of three well defined crosses, one large one with equal components 
of approximately 15 inches, and two small ones with one com- 
ponent significantly longer than the other. Associated with these 
cToses are numerous ochre dots and smears, some of which may 
be hand prints. 
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Fic. 1. KOCK GONG I FROM EAST 
All photog 





Showing multiple abraded areas. raglis: Mf. Pognansky 

The floor of the cave is polished as if well used and the largest 
subsidiary gong has a well defined patina or incrustation on one 
face which suggests that it may have been played with bare hands 
rather than with stone hammers. The incrustation is in such a 
position, on top of the gong, as to be peers. ro have been left 
by the feet of people climbing over it. It rings when struck by 
the palms of the hands. 
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Fic. 2. ROCK GONG 1 FROM WEST 


Showing abraded cones on large rock supporting perihed block; cross in 
red and parieted stipple Sone belo 
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The second set of gongs is located amongst the prominent rocks 
which separate the north-west promontory from the rest of the 
island. Here the gongs are a series of split rocks which are more 
or less vertical and play ed along the upper edges. In some cases 
small pieces of rock may have been wedged into position by 
artificial means. They are less accessible than the tiest set and have 
no closely associated Hoor. 

In common with the first and third sets they are rooted over 
with a lange perched boulder which no doubt acts as a sounding 
board. On a concave facet in the northern face of the root rock, 
a series of schematic rock paintings exccuted in red ochre was 
found, This set was extremely claborate but had also been sub- 
jected to some weathering, so that freehand copics were made, 
but direct tracing was found to be impracticable. The motifs 
include crossed dumbbells, a series of concentric circles and other 
motifs described from the previous group of Lola paimtungs. 





FIG. 3. CLOSE-UP OF PART OF THE ROCK GONG | 


Showing siidller wedged rocks; areas of abrasion indicated with arrouts 


The third set of gongs is located in a group of rocks which 
form part of the same ndge in which the last set was dese ribed, 
but 200 metres or so to the south-west. This 1 the least claborate 
of thase described. Here there is a typical horizontal wedged rock 
with an abraded edge and a subsidiary gong. It was perhaps of 
interest to note that associated with these gongs Were two care- 
tully adzed wooden boards (40 and 42 inches long) which were 
split at one end ite two tongues and which appeared to have 
been abraded by being struck, ps ssibly with other wooden instru- 
ments. These boards when jammed under a rock and pl: ved with 
sticks gave a musical tone, No paintings were associated with this 
gong. Several small hamimerstones made from various volcanic 
rocks not found on the island, as well as quartzite hammerstones 
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found in the crevices of the rocks at this and the other sites, must 
have been used as beaters. 

The gongs currently described from Lolui compare very 
favourably with gongs already described from other parts of 
Africa and the large number of striking facets associated with the 
first group must bring it into the category of one of the finest on 
this continent. As such it will be studied later by an expert 
musicologist and described in detail. 

All the currently described sites are located im situations pro- 
viding a clear view over a considerable part of the approaches to 
the nd 

Lolui Island has a long history of occupation, judging from 
the vegetation and from the signs of human activity. Though no 
stone-age assemblages have been found, a single piece of imported 
obsidian with a scraper edge is evidence of a possible Late Stone 
Age occupation. Dimple-based ware, of which s large collection 
was made during the Mau-Mau emergency and is now in the 
Coryndon Museum, cord-rouletted ware, Entebbe (Posnmansky, 
1961), and fairly ao pom wares ate all common on the island. 
The soils show signs of past and recent erosion, but also, in con- 
trast, attempts at soil-conservation by terracing. Similar terracing 
has been picked out on several other islands like Buyvuma from a 
series of acrial photographs taken by Dr. W. Deschler and have 
been observed on the ground by members of the Geological 
Survey, indicating a former, more intensive arable sien 
than was practised on the mainland. There are numerous grinding 
holes tor mullet all over the exposed rocks, and many more are 
often hidden under re-established vegetation. There are stones, 
set uprign along their narrow edge, laid in lines throughout the 
grasslands which may have demarcated former land holdings and 
at least three cairns made up of broken querns. One of these is of 
unusual interest in being ovoid to rectangular in shape, some 
eight feet high and up to 30 feet long. Gartlan has also found an 
engraved rock, ovate in shape and approximately five feet along 
the long axis, and three feet along the short axis, near the forest 
fringe; the pecked designs of this resemble the rock paintings, 
He has also found a rock-cut mwese board of four lines of eight 
holes on top of one high boulder, 

There are fishermen on the island who were questioned about 
the gongs. They include Basoga, Baganda and Kenya coast 
inhabitants but none could give any clear evidence of knowing 
about the gongs or how they were played. They were regarded 
as things which former old people knew. A close survey of the 
island will no doubt reveal other sites, since on the point of the 
north-west promontory a group of rocks did have what might 
have been a litthe-used solitary gong. Also there are many stnking 
groups of rock formations, both hidden in the forests and on the 
south promontory which have not yet been visited. 
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A Professional Tattooer in Beirut. By Professor Jolin Carswell, 
37 Art Department, The American University of Beirut. 


H'ith five figures 

The practice of tattooing in the Near East 1s an 
ancient art: it has been noted in Egypt as far back as the XIth 
Dynasty!; by Xenophon amongst a tribe living near the Black 
Sea,? and by Herodotus amongst the Thracians} in classical times; 
and even in the Old Testament.4 Further east, a frozen corpse 
excavated from an intact Seythian burial in the High Altai was 
found to be covered with tattooed designs.5 In the Near East 
today, tattooing survives amongst the nomadic and semi- 
domesticated tribes of Arabia, Syria and Irag,® the peasant popu- 
lation of Egypt, including the Copts,7 and, particularly, amongst 
the Coptic, Armenian and other orthodox pilgrims to Jerusalem, 
for whom it has never lost the popularity which it attained in 
medixval times as a gesture of faith and souvenir of pilgrimage 
successfully accomplished.’ However, outside of these tribal and 
religious groups it is rare, and the fact that a professional tartooer 
still practises in Beirut in a basically urban and very mixed 
environment is unusual enough to merit attention. 

The Beirut tattooer, Mohammed Khalil Ghothman Diabis, 
works in the brothel quarter of Saifi, s< uatting on the pavement; 
31 years old, Palestinian in origin and born in Jaffa, he has lived 
in Beirut since 1948. He is the only professional tattooer in Beirut 
and his clients come from as far away as Tripoli in northern 
Lebanon and Zahleh in the Beka'a valley. | 





FIG. 1. THE TATTOOER AT WORK 
Photographs: J. Carswell 


Ie might be assumed thar he learned his craft from other 
tattooers in his native town, Jaffa; as a flourishing port, it would 
be a likely place to find them. On the contrary, he had never 
heard of tattooing until the Second World War when he enlisted 
in the British Army at the age of 13 by falsifying his age, and he 
learned the technique from an Australian. Nor was he aware of 
the professional tattooers in Jerusalem, for Christian pilgrims.” 


Marcu- April, 


1gers 





# 
Fic. 2. A SELECTION OF THE TATTOOER 5 PATTERNS, DRAWN ON SCRAPS OF CLOTH 


The word he uses for * 

either dagh or sidnt. 
His clients are mainly the young men who patronize the 

brothels. He says he has work whenever he sits down: this is 


tattoocr is daghdgh shdmdt and for ‘tattoo’ 


truc, for as soon as he starts tattooing a small, interested crowd of 


spectators and potential clients immediately materializes (fg. 1), 
He estimated that in a tull working day he would tattoo between 
34 and <0 people. His prices range from. 1 to § Lebanese Pounds 
(3s.-15s.) according to the complexity of the design and the 
client; once a forcigner gave him so Lebanese Pounds for two 
initials. In spite of the Hourishing street trade, he maintains thar 
he tattoos more women than men, Some of them are the local 
prostitutes, but the majority are women who send for him so that 
they can be tattooed in their own homes. 

His technique is the traditional one. Once the design is chosen 
it is traced onto the skin, previously shaven smooth, and pricked 
in with a set of three needles bound closely t wecther in a wooden 
holder. The needles are constantly dipped in a dish of ink. The 
ink so suftuses the design that it is surprising that he can make out 
what he is doing. Three is an unusu: lly small number of needles 
for such a tattooing instrument," but he s says that it ts better tor 
following a tight curve in the design. He uses two sorts of ink, 
red and black; the red is diluted powdered mercurochrome and 
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the black a mixture of soot, soap and a litth water, with alcohol 
added as an antise pac, When the tattooing is finshed it ts washed; 
oil is sometimes rubbed in to soothe the flesh and make the desieti 
stand out more strongly. The discomfort lasts an hour or so and 
he denied that his tattooing was ever painful. He works fast and 
lightly and none of his clients seemed to grimace unduly, 

His method of tracing the designs ts simple. Clients choose a 
tattoo from his ‘catalogue,’ a collection of 50 os 60 designs 
drawn in pencil on individual slips of cloth (fig. 2). The chosen 
design is then outlined on the reverse side with an indelible pencil 
and traced on the skin with a pout, If necessary the faint purplish 
outline is retouched with a pencil. The designs are his own 
creation, very crude without the charm of being primitive. 
Sometimes he works trom photographs, optimistically maintain- 
ing that he can produce an exact hkeness. Most of his subjects are 
predictable considering his pitch; he caters tor both Moslems and 
Christians, with appropriate designs for cach, This ts a list of his 
subjects: 


Star and crescent 
Lion and sword 
Skull and crosshones 
Sailing ship 


Hoxer 


Sword and heart 
(Cedar of Lebanon 
Red Indian 
Crucitixion 
Forked sword 
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Bird and heart Strange mat 

Syrian eagle Mermaid 

Mosque Horse's head and horseshoe 
Weight-litter Pyramids 

Soldier Swords, crossed, and palm tree 
Lovers kissing Swords, crosed, “lah Mohamed 
Crosed swords and crown between 

Venus de Milo St. George and Dragon 

Dancing girl Birch and branch 

Hand holding lighted torch Women's heads 


Lion and sword 
(ross and heart pierced with 
arrow and dagger 


Helmeted warnor with cloak 


The frequency of sword designs is an indication of their 
popularity with Moslem clients. The sword with a forked blade 
(fig. 3) is called savef zil fuguar or saeef Imam al Ali, and is tattooed 





Fic. 3. TATTOO DESIGN: SHI AH FORKED SWORD 


as a sign of allegiance to the Shi'ah sect, A seventeenth-century 
Turkish miniature in the British Museum (fig. 4) shows a Persian 
Dervish tattooed—or possibly cicatrized—with a similar forked 
sword, on his forearm.'? The tattooer gave the following 
explanation of the motif: 


‘Imam al Ali was the cousn of Mohammed and the only 
chicttain of the Moslems; he was appointed by God as a con- 
queror, not to be vanquished by anyone. This sword, saref sil 
fuguar, and his horse, al maymoon, were sent to him from 
heaven on a palm tree. The sword had never been worked by 
a blacksmith, nor had the horse ever been conceived of a mare. 
A single gesture of the sword by Ali towards his enemies 
would immediately split them im two—hence the forked blade, 
The sword is sull im Yemen, the property of the King of 
Yemen, and people still go on pilgrimage to see it. After the 
death of Mohammed there was a conflict over the succession: 
his closest frend had been Abu Bakr as Sadiq, but his nearest 
relative Imam al Ali. Thus the fanatical followers of Imam al 
Ali, the Shi'ah sect, tattoo the forked sword to show their love 
of him. The followers of Abu Bakr, the Sunnis, tattoo another 
design of two curved crossed swords with the words “lah 
Mohanuned between the blades” (fie. §). 


The mermaid design was copied from a picture belonging to 
a Greek sailor who requested it. The tattooer referred to it as 
‘aroos al Bahr, the bride of the sea, and maintamed that sailors 
still catch mermaids in the sea every two or three years," 

The motives of his clients in being tattooed can be classified as 
religious, nationalistic, prophylactic, curative, magical, or simply 
decorative. Religious designs are chosen as a mark of faith both 
by Christians and Moslems and are invested with considerable 
importance in a country like Lebanon, which is intensely con- 
cerned with religious differences. National allegiance is expressed 
in designs such as the Syrian cagle, the Cedars of Lebanon, etc., 
and his repertoire contains a few portraits of prominent political 
figures, such as Gernal Abdul Nasser, 

Prophylactic tattooing is an occasional part of the tattoocr’s 
trade, Usually Seaiceniod with strengthening weak limbs, a work- 
man might have a band tattooed round his wrist to strengthen 
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it: the tattooer maintained that it would act as a sort of shock- 
absorber, to guard the nerves against fatigue. He emphasized that 
the design was of secondary importance and it was the actual 
pricking that was cHective. He used an analogy of atank, armoured 
against shells. When questioned about the practice of tattooing 
birds on cach side of he head as a guard against headaches "4 he 
said that he had heard of it but it was only used by noorie (eypsics) 
in Ee¢vpt. 





Fic. 4. SEVEFNTEENTH=-CENTURY TURKISH MINIATURE 
Al Persian Dervish tattooed on the forearm—or possibly ceatrized—with 
a forked sword, BM Sloat MS. 1928, 4-23, o46, follo oa. By courtesy 
of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Many of his clients resorted to him for cures. He was verv 
perspicuous about them and said that the majority of his successes 
were amongst people suffering from nervous complaints. It was 
necessary tor him to know exactly which nerve to tattoo; his 
analogy, this time, was of a cobweb, which has many inter- 
sections between the filaments, but there is only one on which 
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the fly has settled, that is, the right one. He told of one case of an 
old lady who had been bedridden for years who was completely 
cured after she had been tattooed by him. He thinks that the 
actual pain of the tattooing absorbs the shock of the complaint. 
After locating the area where the ‘bad’ blood has accumulated, 
which is the cause of the malady, tattooing extracts the stagnant, 
sick blood, the circulation is re-established and the pain vanishes."5 
He again stressed that the design was unimportant and he dis- 
missed tattooing for magical reasons as rubbish. He constantly 
referred to himself jokingly as hakeem, or doctor, 





Fic. §. TATTOO DESIGN: SUNNI CROSSED SWORDS, WITH 
*"1 LAH MOHAMMED BETWEEN 


Whilst I was talking to the tattooer a young man, complaining 
of an ineradicable sell was tattooed on the shoulder blade. The 
tattooer manipulated the area until he decided he had found the 
right nerve and then tattooed him there. The design in this 
instance was a long cross with a triangular base; the man was a 
Christian, First drawing the design lightly, he then drove the 
needle deep into the Hesh, far deeper than for the ordinary 
decorative designs. He said it was necessary to draw a lot of 
blood, and on this occasion the client was in great pain and had 
to clench his teeth in order to stop himself from crying out 
aloud. 

If the patient does not specify any particular design the tattooer 
draws anything that comes into his head, appropriate to the 
client’s age. Tattooing commissioned by lady clients might be 
considered as mildly “ magical’; it is usually for furthering a love 
affair. The tattooer was REA sceptical about its so 

Simple decorative tattooing for young men and visiting sailors 
is to demonstrate the manliness and virility of the client, and 
accounts for the weight-lifting and strong-man designs, There is 
also much tattooing for sentimental reasons, of the names of 
mothers and sweethearts. However, the tattooer did remark that 
there is no quicker way to begin to hate someone than having 
their name tattooed on you. He explained that the name of the 
person becoming mixed with the blood of the person tattooed, a 
family relationship was established, and any suggestion of 
physical love between the two persons would thus have incestuous 
implications. Thus the result would invariably be hatred, the 
reverse of the intention, 


Notes 


L. Keimer, Remargues sur le tatowage dans l'Egypte ancienne, Cairo 
(Institut Francais d'Archéologic Orientale), 1948, Plates VI-LX. 
‘ Acnophon, Anabass, V, iv, 


' Herodorus, V, 6. 
4 Levitiow, 19,v.28; 21,¥.5; Deuteronomy, 14,v.1; Revelation, 
19,¥.16. 


+E. Rudenko, article in Sovetskaia Emographia, Vol. 1 (1949). 
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*Winitred Smeaton, Tattooing amongst the Arabs of Irag, Amer, 
Anthrop., Vol. XXXIX, p. 61. According to Hambly (History of 
Tattooing, 1927), tattooing is forbidden by the Koran for Moslems 
—as it was forbidden for the Jews in the Bible, op. cit.—bur never- 
theless sall favoured by pilgrims to Mecca. 

7 Winifred Blackman, The Fellahin of Upper Eoypt, 1927; E. W. 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Eoyptians, 1834. 

* John Carswell, Coptic Tattoo Designs, Beirut, 1998. 

* Burchett, the famous English tattooer, jumped ship at Jaffa en 
rowte for Jerusalem, about 1894. George Burchett, Afemoirs of a 
Tattooist, London, 1948, p. §2. 

Although he was in school there for a year as a boy. For this 
and other information | am indebted to my student, Sctrak Kazand- 
jan, who ably acted as interpreter during two interviews with the 
tartooer, 

't For instance, in Eeype seven needles are common; Lane, op. cit., 
and Blackman, op. cit, 

' BM Sloan MS. 1928, 3-23, og6 folio 2. 

'§ The mermaid legend still persists in the Near East: most 
stories probably originate with encounters with dugongs. Two 
“mermaids” in the Muncherjee Collection, Aden, are clearly stuffed 
dugongs and an attendant photograph shows them being fished 
out of Aden harbour in 1906, For a general discussion of mermaids 
in tattoo designs, sec Carswell, op. cit., No. 2. 

4 Blackman, op. cif. 

'§ The parallels berween this type of curative tattooing and the 
(Chinese profession of acupuncture are obvious; so far as | know, 
this is the first record of its practice in the Near East. 


Traditional Designs in Some Modern Farm Tools. By 
J. Geraint Jenkins, Welsh Folk Museum, St. Fagans 
33 It may be argued that the student of material 
| culture should limit his study to that of *pre- 
industrial” technology and that he should not be concerned with 
‘the overlay of sameness borne over a large part of Europe by 
the great tide of an industrialism which ignored both national 
and community boundaries,” It is not always realized, however, 
that the products of the machine age are often based on designs 
that have remained unchanged for centuries, and that in some 
fields of modern production, standardization has not progressed 
as far as one would have expected. A number of current, general 
trade catalogues show a vast array of tools and implements that 
that can be bought at present. Many of those could well fit into 
a muscum’s representation of cighteenth-century craft workshops. 
A number of specialized tool catalogues, too, show patterns of 
agricultural and craft tools that have hardly changed at all in 
centuries, Tools for currying leather, for cask-making and lead- 
moulding, for example, are similar in shape and design to those 
used by Roman craftsmen, while the medixval countryman 
would be quite familiar with some stall agricultural tools manu- 
factured by large-scale manufacturers at the present time. 

It is clear that modern mass production has failed to standardize 
the types of tool and implement used by craftsmen and land 
workers at the present time, and any manufacturer concerned 
with supplying their necds must pay due attention both to the 
earned: traditions of localities and to the conservatism of many 
trades. Attention must be paid, too, to the specific needs of 
regions from the point of view of topography, soil and vegeta- 
tion. In the nineteenth century Ransome, the well-known East 
Anglian manufacturer of farm implements, realized the impor 
tance of these factors, and in producing ploughs his firm produced 
a great variety of mouldboard and share, based on the multi- 
plicity of regional design. In the sixties and seventies, Ransomes 
employed a team of horses and a skilled ploughman to take par 
in ploughing matches throughout the country.3 In this way ia 


learned of local needs by practical experience. 
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When village craftsmen were concerned with tools and imple- 
ments for their own localities, they took into full consideration 
such features as soil and vegetation as well as the traditions of 
their localities. Thus a wheelwright in the Vale of Berkeley made 
wagons that were well adapted to the natural conditions of the 
Vale. He provided his bluc-painted wagons with greatly dished 
double-straked wheels, as betitted a clay land district; he provided 
them with tall, nearly upright fore and tail ladders to carry the 
heavy hay crops of this dairying region and since the roads and 
lanes of the district are generally straight, the locking capacity of 
the wagon was not a first considerations The yellow-painted 
Cotswold wagons on the other hand were entirely different.' 
Here, the wheelwnghts built their wagons as light as possible, as 
befitted a region with many abrupt changes off slopes. Lock was 
extremely important and small nearly horizontal fore and tail 
ladders were fitted. These were designed to carry corn sheaves 
rather than hay and the wide vehicle was designed for a rolling 
countryside where sheep-raising and cereal-growing formed the 
basis of the economy. 

But local designs, adapted to the needs of the various localities 
of Britain, could not only be seen in ploughs, wagons, harrows 
and other large implements but they were also displayed in the 
variety of hand tools made by country craftsmen. Estyn Evans in 
describing the Irish spade for example states: “The precise require- 
ments oF cack group of townlands forming a neighbourhood 
unit resulted from the balance of many hysical human and 
economic factors—such as conditions of soil and slope, methods 
of digging, types of crop, length of arm and leg cemented by 
usage and sanctioned by tradition. The “spade gauge book’ of a 
County Tyrone factory, which has lately closed, lists some 230 
different patterns ... and it served only Ulster and the west."¢ 

A tool that varied greatly from district to district was the bill- 
hook; a tool described by Richard aie as “the national 
weapon of the English labourer,” In the past, billhooks, like other 
farm tools, were made by village Macksnsicha for the farming 
population of their own immediate districts, and, since cach tool 
was designed for dealing with a specific type of vegetation and 
local conditions, many hundreds of different types must have 
existed, Not only did the shape and size of blade vary tremen- 
dously, but the distribution ofaeiok in each tool also varied, as 
did the shape of the handle. On the Suffolk coast, for example, 
billhooks made by craftsmen in such places as Orford and Wood- 
bridge were designed primarily for cutting edges and banks 
mainly below the level of the worker. Consequently, the blades 
were heavier at the front and cach tool was equipped with a 
fairly long, rounded handle. To deal with rough sedge and rushes 
as well as woody roots, the Suffolk billhook had a slightly convex 
blade with a short straight bite at the end for dealing with those 
roots. The billhooks of Breconshire, on the other hand, were 
designed primarily for laying hedges of straight hazel, willow 
and thorn, and consequently the pistol-handled tool required, had 
an almost straight blade. Leicester billhooks were wide and con- 
sequently their blades were made much thinner to cut down the 
weight. Each tool had two blades; the one sharply curved almost 
toa sickle shape to cut the lush vegetation of its district, whilst 
the other at the back was straight and was used to cut the thorn 
tufts occasionally found on the grassy banks of the Midlands. 

The shape of the handle and the method of hafting also varied 
considerably from district to district. In some places such as West 
Carmarthenshire, where briar and thorn predominate, long, 
turned handles which kept the worker's hand well clear of the 
prickles were preferred, while in many other districts, such as 
Oxfordshire, the billhooks were equipped with caulked or pistol- 
shaped handles. While most varieties were fitted to handles by 
tangs and metal ferrules, some billhooks were socketed and 
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the rounded projection at the back of each blade was nailed to the 
handle, This was particularly important in billhooks such as the 
Suffolk, where the type of vegetation demanded a long cutting 
edge that could be continued as close to the handle as possible. 

In addition to the regional styles of general-purpose billhook, 
there were also those designed for a specific trade. For example, 


the wattle-hurdle-maker required two ‘ype of billhook, First, he 
required a small sharply curving hurdling bill, designed specifically 


for splitting hazel rods, perhaps no more than two inches in 
diameter. Hurdling bills again varied from district to district, and 
those used by Dorset craftsmen differed in detail from those used 
by Hampshire and Berkshire wattle-hurdle-makers. In addition 
wattle-hurdle-makers required another tool: a specially adapted 
bill with a concave blade ending in a cutting edge some three 
inches wide. To trim a finished hurdle, a short cudgel was thrust 
under the end to be trimmed and with a sharp blow of the 
billhook the projecting rod was cleanly cut. Another specialized 
hook, which again varied from district to district, was the spar- 
hook. This, with a concave cutting edge no more than seven 
inches long, was especially setaned for cleaving and trimming 
thatching spars. 

In the nineteenth century, particularly during the last quarter, 
village craftsmen who supplied a distinctly local market with all 
its requirements were disappearing very rapidly. Blacksmiths, in 
particular, ceased to be the essential craftsmen ke they had been 
from time immemorial, for their work was being taken over by 
large-scale manufacturers in Yorkshire and the Midlands. Repre- 
sentatives of these manufacturers travelled widely and supplied 
ironmongers in market towns and villages with their products, 
But in small farm tools they did not produce standardized pro- 
ducts but still clung to traditional local patterns and still main- 
tained the old local names, For cxample, Isaac Nash and Sons, 
Wollaston Mills, Stourbridge, were producing the following 
spades in the cighteen-nineties: 


Somerset socket spades, Exeter spades, Teazel spades, Delver 
spades, Essex step spades, Double-strapped spades, Jersey spades, 
Pipe spades, Gloucester spades, Norfolk spades, Welsh spades, 
Drowning spades, Somerset, Wilshire and Dorset spades, 
Malmesbury spades, Bull spades, Marsh spades, Rubbed spades, 
Sword spades, Cheshire langet spades, Long knob pipe spades, 
Dorset, Somerset, Wiltshire and Warminster spades, Bristol 
Leer Hereford spades, London spades (4 patterns), Nursery 
spades, 


Each spade could be obtained in a variety of different sizes 
with one of eight different pattern of handle. There were Crutch, 
Clasped crutch, Oval crutch, Eye, Riveted eye, Double-riveted 
eye, Malleable eye and Long knob. 

Even today, spade design has not been standardized and there 
isan amazing variety of tools, many of them of a pattern that has 
not changed in hundreds of years. The 1962 catalogue of Messrs. 
Edward Elwell, Wednesbury, for example, illustrates the 
following spades that may still be purchased: 


Carden spades (18 varieties), Guernsey spades (2 varieties), 
Gloucester spade, Nurseryman’s spade, Somerset Marsh spade, 
Bristol spade, Transplanting spade (2 varicties), Mote spade, 
Irish spade (2 varieties), Cheshire spade, Yorkshire spade, 
Nortolk spade, Jerscy spade, Lincolnshire spades, Lug spade, 
Lady's spade (4 varieties), Fen spade, Border spade (2 varicties), 
Open socket spades (2 varieties), Bristol spade, 


But of all small farm tools the greatest variety still exists in bill- 
hook design, Messrs. Edward Elwell for example illustrate 34 in 
their 1962 catalogue, They are: 

A. | Tanged Single-Falge Billooks: Newtown (2 varieties), 
Stafford, Pontypool, Rutland, Norfolk, Knighton, Rodding, 
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Reach Back, Swindon and Wilts, Devon, Gents, Warwick, 
Kent, Tenterden, Hampshire, Bromyard, Dorset, Bristol, 
Llandilo, Monmouth, Kettering, Spar (2 varicties). B. Socket 
Hillhooks: Wattord, Hertford, Suffolk, Deanshanger, Chelims- 
ford, Kent. C. Double-Edged: Yorkshire (long and short 
handles), Westmorland, Leicester. 


Within the last few years there has been a certain amount of 
standardization with some well-known patterns with a limited 
demand going out of production. Elwell’s catalogue of 1946, for 
example, shows the following patterns in production in addition 
to these produced at present: 


Oficy, Podington, Oxford, Cambridge, Dcanshanger, Silver- 
stone, Uckbridge, Northampton, Tenbury, Collingbourne, 
Nottingham, Banbury, Chichester, Romsey (2 types), Sussex, 
Hampshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, Salisbury, Wellington, 
Llanelly, Machynlleth. 


Gomg back even further to 1899, one frm produced as many 
as gt different patterns in sizes from six to 12 inches. They were 
as follows: 


A. Tanged Single-Edge: Epsom, Kent, Gravesend, Canterbury, 
Folkestone, Hampshire or Iske of Wight (2 variectics), Hamp- 
shire faggoting, Hampshire Hurdling, Chichester, Sussex, 
Berkshire, Oxford, Surrey, Duckett'’s Oxford, Knighton, Hay, 
Pontypool, Monmouth, Newtown, Hertford, Ledbury, 
Lilanclly, Caergwrice, Leck, Newport, Stafford, Abingdon, 
Bath, Bristol, Imber, Llandilo, Roach Back, Rutland, Salis- 
bury, Spar, Swindon, Tetbury, Warminster, Wells, Wivelis- 
combe, Block, Norfolk, Trowbridge (2 patterns), Chippenham, 
Dorset, Downton, Farringdon, Fordingbridge, Halfturn, 
Maidstone, Martock, Sevenoaks, Woodrow, Kmapman. 
BH. Socket Hillhooks: Suffolk (2 patterns), Kent, Chart's, Block 
Offiey (2 patterns), Cheltenham, Oxbridge, Wattord, Bedford, 
Woodstock, Herthord (2 patterns), Tetbury. C. Dowhle-Edged: 
Shropshire, Stafford, Nottingham, Lincoln, Banbury, Kent (2 
patterns), Gentlemen's, Hertford, Hedging. Natal, Leiester- 
shire, Irish, Uttoxeter, Stratford, Yorkshire. 


These examples from catalogues did not represent the whole 
range of billhooks manufactured in the late nineteenth and carly 
twentieth centuries. One catalogue dating from the early nine- 
tcen-hundreds quoted by Sayce7 says “To show every pattern of 
Bill and Broom hook [i.c. double-edged hooks] we manufacture 
would make this section of the catalogue very confusing and we 
therefore show only those patterns that are most generally used 
in their various districts. We do, however, still nike any pattern 
hook and if the pattern which customers have been in the habit 
of buying is not shown here, we shall be pleased to supply them.’ 

While, on the one hand, manufacturers have been adding to 
their range of patterns throughout the present century, on the 
other hand some patterns have disappeared and some measure of 
standardization has been attempted. For example, Nash's 1899 
catalogue does not show the Aberacron billhook amongst its 
range of products, for at that period the well-known smithy in 
the Cardiganshire seaside town was flourishing and its socketed 
billhook, with an oddly shaped projection at the back, was in 
constant demand among the farmers of West Wales. When the 
smithy stopped making billhooks in the ninecteen-twenties the 
pattern was taken over by Brades, Nash & Tyzack and appears 
as the “Aberayron Billhook’ in their recent catalogues. On the 
other hand, patterns such as the wide and clumsy Machynlleth 
billhook have gone out of production, in place being taken by 
the well-known Newtown pattern, the design for which can be 
traced back to a type made by village blacksmiths throughout 
North Wales. 

Any measure of standardization is therefore a very slow process. 
Mr. F. H. Middleton, Sales Director of Messrs. Edward Elwell 
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Ltd., Wednesbury, writes in a letter of 5 March, 1964: "We 
continue to manufacture the different types as the traditional 
demand is still very strong. Lf we tried to sell a Kent billhook im 
your part of the world, we doubt if we should succeed, On the 
other hand, there are one or two patterns such as the Newtown 
and Stafford billhooks that sell in many parts of the country. It 
might be an excellent idea to attempt standardization, and un- 
doubtedly we shall have to do this in due time, but quite frankly 
there is an inherent danger in trying to force something upon 
people that differs from what they have normally purchased. 
Whilst we have a strong hold on this market, this should never 
be taken for granted as any refusal to supply might bring com- 
petition back again.” It may be added thar ironmongers in Wales 
and the West of England have said that they would find in 
impossible to sell any other than the local pattern, and it may be 
suggested that variety has been preserved not only by the stability 
of local needs but by the conservatism of the countryman. The 
rural worker still insists on the familiar tool of his neighbourhood 
and large-scale manufacturers will not, perhaps dare not, intro- 
duce a standardized tool. Custom and tradition have dictated that 
a particular rype of tool is best for a particular region and Dee 
sistence in billhook design provides an excellent example of the 


persistence of ancient tradition in a most unexpected place. 
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Sacred and Profane: Some Thoughts on the Folk-Urban 
2. Continuum of this Dichotomy. Hy C. Renate 


Barber, D.Phil, Institute of Social Anthropology, Oxford 
When Emile Durkheim in his Forms of the Religious 
Life developed the dichotomy of sacred and profane this added a 
new dimension to the understanding of religious and supernatural 
henomena which was elaborated in Hertz’s study of the right- 
and—left-hand juxtaposition and had echoes in the study of 
burial rights which Hertz demonstrated to be a transition fron 
this life to the next. 

Whilst working in the predominantly pre-literate society of 
some sophistication (Yoruba of the Egbe group north of Abeo- 
kuta, Western Nigeria), where at least three types of religious 
thought were recognized (Christianity, Islam and Paganism), it 
occurred to me that the sacred-profane concept only arose as an 
intellectual opposition where participation was defective. In other 
words, in a situation of total involvement with, and in, the 
religious life of a society, the sacred and profane aspects merge 
and demarcations from one to the other are much less clear-cut 
than they would be to the non-participating, non-invelved out- 
sider, 

To illustrate this we need but look at our own religious past. 
In Victorian England God was not confined to Church where He 
was to be addressed on Sundays only or perhaps even to be 
encountered merely at the rites de passage of birth, marriage and 
death, with possibly baptism and confirmation in the more con- 
vineed cases. The Victorian father was head of the family unit 
worshipping together. He read out from the Bible and led 
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prayers, the same person in this family thus fulfilling the role of 

Jar and spiritual leader. The weekly menu as a matter of 
course adhered to the princi al ot cating fish on Fridays, without, 
we may be sure, cither the house or cook being always very 
aware of the religious significance of this custom. One does in 
fact wonder whether very closeness to the ‘sacred’ does nor 
automatically blur the sharp distinctions from the profane: if a 
girl wears a golden cross round her neck she must no doubt view 
it as ornament as much as the symbol of her faith; and does her 
vexation with this same object should it break or be lost not show 
her very matter-of-factness in dealing with it? This must diminish 
the “awe'—to use Marett's term—with which a symbolic object 
ts usually approached if it is much less a part of one’s daily 
circumstances. 

All this applies very much more in the ‘universalistic’ society 
where the normative values of the group make it impossible for 
the individual to distance himself, When participation is universal 
and permeates all aspects of daily life the total involvement of 
such a society and of the individuals in this group will tend to 
diminish the polarity of sacred and profane. 

It is this variability of involvement that is responsible here for 
the fuzziness of the borders between sacred and profane. It is a 
truism that the insider is not necessarily aware of the issucs at 
stake in, say, a polinical controversy. Such involvement may have 
a physiological dimension, as for instance, in one's personal assess- 
ment of health. When one has been ill (especially chronically ill), 
the experience of * good health’ recedes and statements as to one's 
relative well-being will be in relation to illness rather than health 
experience, That ts, the assessment is not an objective one, it is 
totally coloured by the involvement in sickness and the compara- 
tive objectivity of approach is lost without realization that this 
has happened. — 

Thus where the Supernatural is part of everyone's life, where 
the shrine occupies the centre of the compound, or in some cases, 
the middle of the living space in the house, where women have 
idols in their rooms, the remoteness of the gods must necessarily 
be less than where divinity is but a conceptual entity. Ancestor- 
worship is eminently a participating religion both in the sense 
that it commits the group as a whole by uniting the roles of 
secular leader and religious head im the person of the lineage elder 
and by being a continuum of the living and the dead (the elder 
also of course is nearer to the departed than are young people). 
Because of this continued association one finds often that eine 
status from being alive to being dead is a gradual dissociation an 
may invelve burial and disinterment after a time, the intellectual 
reasoning being that ar first the spirit is unwilling to part from 
old companions and remains in or near the oss0 until eventually 
identification with the next world is completed. 

Thus the transition from contemporary to ancestor is seen as a 
gradual one, as a discontinuation and slow disengagement. As 
involvement in the world of the living decreases so the sacredness 
of the deceased increases until great reverence is ultimately paid 
to one Common eponymous ancestor, whose interest in his 
descendants is historical rather than actual. In cases of illness 
where causation is seen as an expression of dissatisfaction by the 
ancestral spirits for neglect of sacrifices, such obligations usually 
only occur towards, or are felt to be called for by, ancestral spirits 
whose lifetime was within living memory of the threatened 
Sega But even when the departed spirit has finally been identi- 
fied with the next world there remains as an integral part of 
ancestor-worship the continuum of living and dead and terms 
of commitment to and involvement with the ‘religious’ aspects 
of lite which pervades all everyday, profane activities. 

The all-inclusiveness of ancestor-worship presupposes a tightly 
knit community of universalistic values, uo conformity rather 
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than individualism is at a premium. Thus the separating-out of 
individuals, com sceneries and ego orientation that are 
concomitant with effective division of labour cannot be accom- 
modated within its framework. Only the concept of a High God 
is compatible with a face-to-face relationship between man and 
the divinity. It is possible to worship a High God outside a com- 
munity, divorced from the ancestral lands and shrines. Religious 
practices no longer depend on community action. Infringements 
of religious laws no longer affect a whole group of people but 
have repercussions on the individual only, who thus docs not any 
more have to yield to the pressure of a community who feel 
themselves threatened by his very lack of devotion. 

In this way religion is taken out of the sphere of common 
concerted action and relegated to a private world where cach 
man “makes his own peace with his maker.’ This change over 
from public to private concern also emphasizes religrous polarity. 
Whereas the all-pervasiveness of communal religious life ¢ tended 
to blur the distinction between sacred and profane (because 
religious acts were so much part of everyone's life and so much 
performed in the public eye), a relationship with a High God 
that is realized in private and at set times and places is much more 
hkely to distinguish between the profanity of temporal events and 
the sacredness of religious action and places, [fone postulates that 
as religious familiarity decreases there is an increase in the sacred- 
profane dichotomy, it follows that this polarity is negatively 
correlated with participation and involvement in the religious life, 
ie. the more religion 15.a reality to be lived with and by, the less 
likely is it to be clearly differentiated into compartments of 
relative sanctiry. 

The correlative conclusion that follows from the realization 
that universalistic total-involvement patterns make for the per- 
vasiveness of religious elements in all aspects of life is thar develo: 
ments towards modern society will bring in their wake a change 
over from universalistic religions to individualistic ones atts 
personal relationship to a High God. 

It is perhaps for this reason that, in general, the progressive 
elements in African countries are recruited from among Christians 
and, as it is already becoming inereasingly evident that old patterns 
of extended-family recognition must necessarily recede as it 
becomes economically and spatially impossible for one man to 
cater for more than a nuclear family, so ancestor-worship as the 
rehgious bond of the group also is waning at least in city environ- 
ments. It remains to be seen whether it will be replaced by 
Christianity and/or Islam which fit in with the ae of indi- 
vidualistic organization, which can be demarcated from everyday 
life and will thus give rise to a clear distinction between sacred 
and profane. 
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A Diviner's Apprenticeship and Work among the Bayaka. 
3 5 By Professor Hugo Huber, Institut Froideville, Posiewx, 


Switzerland. With a figure 
| The idea of the interaction of forces plays an 
important part in the sentiments and ritual practices of the 
Bayaka of the South-west Congo. These forces are believed 
to be attached to specific statuettes and ‘medicines’ which, in 
Ki-kongo are called mi-kisi (sing. nbisi).? A number of them are 
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regarded as protective as well as destructive. Functionally speak- 
ing, they help to explain the ills and misfortunes of man and, at 
the same time, are supposed to avert them or to heal them. The 
ritual specialist called in to detect and identify these forces and to 
reveal the dangerous effects of their activities as well as the pro- 
tective measures to be taken, ts called nganga mgombn, } 


Mocation 


A nganga ngombu usually has his personal story of how he came 
to be a diviner. The following, told by my informant, ts said to 
be typical: One day, long ago, he had bought a dog. Returning 
to his home, he suddenly became aware that his dog had dis- 
appeared. A diviner who was consulted in this matter revealed 
that one of his ancestors once had stolen a dog, and that his own 
dog was missing because he had acquired it, not as his ancestor 
did, by theft, but by purchase. Meanwhile, nothing else ua “pres 
until one day he fell ill. He was lying under a tree, when all of a 
sudden, he caught sight of two civets, He was afraid and called to 
his people for help, They killed the animals. During the following 
night his late uncle appeared in his dream, revealing the story of 
the ancestor's theft and explaining that he himself was that 
ancestor who had stolen a dog from the chief of Bakanu—who 
had given him hospitality—and that by doing so he had drawn 
that destructive power SRE into his clan, Asa result, one of 
the family members was taken ill. It was disclosed that ngombw 
had come upon him, and that this was a sign of his vocation to 
becoming its devotee, and that his illness could be healed in this 
way only, The patient thus recovered and became the first nganga 
ngombu of the clan. This was revealed to my informant by his late 
uncle, who also told him that he himself had sent the two civets 
to provide the medicine bag for him, since he was chosen to 
become the new nganga ngombu in the clan. Moreover, his uncle 
placed two snail shells into his hands which, awakening in the 
morning, he really felt touching his fingers. When, on the same 
day, his wife was washing his feverish body, suddenly some 
strange power came upon him and made him jump to the roof 
of the house. The people shouted: “A ngombu, a ngombu has taken 
posession of him!’ A ngamnga ngomibu had to be called before the 
patient was able to come down again. That was how his vocation 
to renew the agomby medicine in the clan and to be its new 
diviner was confirmed. 


Training 


hut fenced with palm branches was built for him and a ngombu 
tree was planted in front of it and ticd to its root by means of a 
fibre. During the first three months an experienced nganga trom 
the neighbourhood stayed with him. It was his task to teach the 
novice (nmvana) how to prepare the ngomnbu medicines and to 
initiate him in the other functions of a diviner. The traming was 
mainly practical. i 

To learn the composition of the ngombw medicines, the muwana 
was taken by his teacher to the bush where he had to search tor 
the peculiar ingredients. These comprise the following: 


The apprenticeship that followed took one year, A separate 


(1) mudingw: a medicine composed of the head of the honey 
bird and of a parrot called Iiololi, and also of a tail teather trom 
the latter and of some herbs; all of these things are kept im a 
small bag. 

(2) meombu: this is the name of a species of grasshopper whose 
head is worn by the diviner on his neck. From the fact that the 
spiritual force which 1s supposed to take posscssion of a diviner 
is named by the same term ngomin, this appears to be one of 
the essential parts of the whole equipment. It also explains why, 
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in the state of trance, the divining force or spirit is recognized 
as such in the high jumps of the devotee. 

(3) the suicide medicine: it consists of a suicide instrument, be 
it a piece of a rope on which someone has hanged himself or 
any kind of weapon that has been used for committing suicide, 
or clse of a piece of cloth that belonged to such a person. 

(4) the dog-skull medicine: the skull should be taken from a 
keen hound; the association is clear. It must contain the follow- 
ing ingredients: the ashes of groundnuts, of grasshoppers and 
of all the bunches of herbs that have been used by the village 
women as plugs for their water pots; further, and this is 
regarded as essential, a small quantity of all the mri-kist medi- 
cines that are known in the country. 


The novice thus learned by his own practical experience how 
te prepare the ngombu medicines which, henceforth, were to be 
the diviner’s most important professional equipment. He also got 
to know how to apply them. 

One essential part of the traming consisted in teaching the 
mivana the ritual rules and taboos attached to the diviner's pro- 
fession and outfit, They may be summed up as follows: 


(1) the sueana should abstain from sexual relations with his 
wite or any other woman throughout his year of training. 

(2) during the same period he should neither wash, nor 
rouch any water; he is even forbidden to cross a river or to go 
out in the rain, 

(3) his peculiar food should comprise the meat of goats, 
pigs, monkeys and antelopes; if he meets anyone carryme a 
piece of raw meat he may try to snatch it from him and cat it. 

(4) the diviner’s dress should consist but of rwo raphia fabrics 
covering the lower part of his body in front and at the back 
and, in addition, of two oil-palm leaves across his shoulders, 
Before going our it will be customary for him to besmear his 
forehead, his temples, his cheeks, his breast and his upper arm 
with white clay. 

($) there are two peculiar instruments which he has to carry 
with him whenever he goes to visit his clients: a small sie 
drum called mukoko and a ceremonial axe called karngala, The 
drum which, at the same time, serves him both as a drinking 
cup and as a seat, is usually about 15-18 inches long and 4-4 
inches in diameter, As a rule, one end of it shows a carved 
human head and, sometimes, on the top of it, an antelope 
motit (sce fig. 1), When the diviner enters a village, he has his 





Fic. 1. DIVINER’S DRUMS (MUKOKO) AND CEREMONIAL AXE 
(KANGALA) 


speciic way of beating the drum im order to announce his 
coming. The axe, often covered with a decorative pattern of 
cowrie shells, has an ornamental wooden handle. He carries it 
on his neck as outward sign of his office, He may also use it in 
pointing Gut a culprit. 

(6) finally, the mama has to learn a new language called 
Ki-ngombu. The roots of the words are partly the same as in 
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Ki-yaka while some of them are ditterent. This is illustrated 
in the following samples: 


English: Ki-ngoribu: Ki-yaka: 
father kipfuila tata 
mother malambo mama 
child, disciple kindende mwa 
sister khete pangi 
younger brother kimbene Icke 
older brother samba yaya/mbula 
maternal uncle kingwila ngwasi/lemba 
fire mulenc mbau 
Water miaditeu mamba 
house rambisina nz 
lightning nzubusst nzasl 
dog mamuka mbwa 
to sing kuyimbi sina kuyimba 
te dance kukini sina kukina 


The numerals 1-5 are the same as in Ki-kongo while 6, 7, 
§... are expressed a5 +1, §$+2, $+ 3-.- 


The end of the year's traiming was marked by a solemn pro- 
motion of the new devotee. Three expert diviners came to take 
part in it, examining the candidate. In front of the assembled 
crowd he had to prove that he was able to do the high jumps 
required of a diviner in trance and to snatch a fowl from the hand 
of one of the experts, to boil it in a pot, fetch it with his bare 
hand and eat it. But, above all, he had to show his ability in 
drumming, singing and ritual dancing. | 

The act of calling the successful candidate out of his seclusion 
and of showing him publicly to the people was the climax of the 
whole celebration. The following is the appropriate song for this 
occasion : 


We have come to the end! We have come to the end! 
Come out, young nganga! 

Come out at last, that we may sce you! 

Come, that we may look at you! 


Through this graduation ceremony the muana became a 
nganga authorized to practise on his own what he had learnt 


during the past year of his apprenticeship. 


Functions and Divining Methods 

The diviner is expected to detect and reveal the forces and 
machinations that have caused a peculiar sickness or death and 
to indicate to the people a means of curing the illness. How does 
he proceed ? 3 

Let us first take a death. The relatives of the deceased take a 
leaf from a mutundula plant (Amomum alboviolaceum), sh it on the 
grave overnight and ory it to the ngariga ngombu on the following 
day. The diviner places the leaf underneath his bed, where he also 
keeps his mudinga and his dog-skull medicines. Before he goes to 
bed in the evening, he takes a small portion of all the ingredients 
in the skull. These provisions are supposed to induce the deceased 
to appear in the diviner'’s dream and to reveal the cause of his 
death. If in a particular case of witchcraft or sorcery, the name of 
the culprit is not shown to him during the night, he will try to 
recogmze him on the following morning im a magical murror or 
else to identify him by questioning him cunningly, 

In a case of sickness, some object, for example a coin, is usually 
brought into contact with the patient's we 3 and is afterwards 
taken to the diviner. Sometimes the latter ts said to see the cause 
of the illness in his dream even before the party reaches his house. 
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There may appear to him certain images that give him a clue. IF, 
for instance, he recognizes himself in a dream, violently throwing 
about his arms and legs as if resisting a torrent, he will know 
that the sickness was caused by the power of mubwolo.4 If he sees 
either a tree or himself struck by lightning, this rather points to 
nkoshi.? If, again, it is himself who appears, running about and 
having on his shoulders trees that he has pulled out, mahamba® 1s 
supposed to be responsible for the illness, etc. These images with 
their specific agitations and gesticulations actually refer to the 
trance movements peculiar to the mi-kisi just mentioned and may 
be seen particularly during the initiation of the new devotee. 

When once the nisi responsible for the sickness has been 
identified, the method to be adopted for treatment is clear: upon 
the diviner’s directions, the patient's clan will have to introduce 
that particular nisi and to assign its devotee, The diviner him- 
self is not a therapist. It is the task of the appointed specialist, be 
it the nganga mebwolo or the nganga nkoshi or the nganga mahamnba, 
ete., to apply the medicine attached to his peculiar nkisi and thus 
to heal the patient. 

In some way, the nganga ngombu thus stands above the specialists 
just mentioned. His professional outlook is wider. On the one 
hand he himself is subject to the manifestations of the various 
occult forces, and he must be so, even in a special degree, so as to 
be able to trace them and to identify them: in his professional 
work he himself is also possessed and directed by one such 
specific power, Le. the ngombu medicme. On the other hand, he 
in some way dominates the field of conflicting forces < Baa 
them and showing how their destructive power may be neutral- 
ized and turned into a healing and protective force. The diviner 
is thus regarded as a benefactor of man. At the same time he 
becomes an inspirer and innovator in the magico-religious field, 
detecting new causes of misfortune and sickness and revealing 
new rituals for counteracting and healing them. 

Dreams appear to be important in his divining procedure. Yet, 
some magico-mystical influence from outside seems necessary to 
produce the images. Two things are regarded as indispennble 
contact with the sick or deceased person (represented by the 
object thar has been made to touch the patient's body or the 
grave of the deceased) on the one hand, and some kind of com- 
munication with the potential originators of the sickness on the 
other hand (hence the diviner takes a small portion of cach nbisi 
medicine before going to sleep). Thus the offtes and the potential 
causes would seem to meet in his dream and, asa result, the actual 
cause is revealed, In this the diviner himself rather plays the 

assive role of a medium, but of a professional medium who has 

m ritually initiated. 


Nates 


! This paper is based on information received in 1953 from a 
diviner who lives near Kimbau. Though some of the details may 
only apply to that particular specialist, the basic ideas and the 
divining procedure may be taken as typical. For the transmission of 
some additional information | am indebted to the Revd, J. Malflict 
of the Catholic Mission of Kimbau, 

Cf ‘Magical Statuettes and Their Accessories among the 
Easter Bayaka and Their Neighbours,’ Anthropos, Vol. LI (1946), 
Pp. 265-90. 

1 The Ki-kongo spelling is ngange ngombu, Neanga means * expert, 
master, specialist’; ngonlw is the name of the diviner’s ‘medicine’ 
or power; it also denotes a species of grasshopper. 

‘Loe, cit., pp. 282i, 

: Lov. cit., pp. 266ff. 

* Loe, cit. pp. 284. 
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SHORTER NOTE 


The Eagle Dance of At Sabe. By Margaret King, Mus. Bac, ( Adel.). 
ith tree figures 
3 6 This paper describes and illustrates the Eagle Dance 
7 of At Sabe, observed while I was engaged on ethno- 
logical and musicological research in Portuguese Timor during 
1fio-O1. The dance is a mimed performance of the hunting and 
defence of nesting eagles; on a subliminal level it also portrays the 
defence of their home by the mountain dwellers of Timor against 
infiltration and domination by attackers of ‘forcign’ origin’ who 
are “alien, and cmanate from the coastal flats of Timor and adjacent 
mainland areas. 
— The Suce? of At Sabe ts situated in the Ramelau Range of western 
Portuguese Timor (fig. 1). The entire area is extremely rugged and 


communities arc scattered and isolated, but at certain times of 


festival members of outlying poroagdos} gather together at this 
administrative centre and perform the dance to be described. 

The Eagle Dance tells the story of nesting cagles and their 
hunters ina slow pattern of rhythmic mime expressed by very 
subtle manipulations of the muscles and torso, and sharp violent 
movements of bead and arms. Percussion is provided by a shuffling 
ovaid of women beating drums and gongs. No significance of 
musical pitch is apparent, rhythm is the basic essential. 


Four men and two women perform the dance; the positions of 


dancers and musicians at the commencement are shown in fig. 

z (a and 5). The heads of the Hunter fa) and Male Eagle (hb) are 
turned over the left shoulder, while those of the Male Eagle (e) 
and the Hunter ( /) are facing in the opposite direction. The Female 
Eagles (¢ and d) stand at right angles to the male dancers, facing 
inward toward each other, within the rectangle formed by the sextet. 

The posinonal stance of the women at fig. 2 (c) demonstrates a 
“turning-out’ of the legs from the hip socket. Their arms are raised 





<i ial PORTUGUESE TIMOR 


FiG. I. SKETCH MAP OF EASTERN TIMOR 


and extended as shown at fig. 24 (¢ and id); ; the long scarf which falls 
from the nape of the neck (not shown) is wound round each wrist 
before falling in an incurving manner to frame the pelvis (fie. 2c). 
While adopting this stance the heads of the Female Eagles turn 
abruptly from side to side at two-bar intervals, returning to the 
frontal position at bars 1 and 6 (fie. 3). It will be observed that these 
are the points of lowest rhythmic impetus. 

This movement is constant by the female dancers throughout 
ecctions 1,2, 3, § and 6 of the basic Aoor pattern shawn at fig. 2 (cc). 


EAGLE DANCE-AT SABE. 





FIG. 2. POSITIONS IN THE EAGLE DANCE 
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At G4 of this pattern the feet are moved sharply apart and the knees 
bent—the ‘turned-out’ position «ill being maintained (fig. 20). 
The step ts identical with the second position pli¢ of classical ballet. 
At this time the elbows are raised to shoulder height, the wrists 
describing a circle before returning to the basic stance shown at 
fig. 2(c). 

Throughout the fourth pattern the beads of the dancers make a 
sharp darting action (see imset, fig. 20), in eloquent mime of the 
stabbing attacks made by nesting birds when they are threatened, 
This forcetul movement takes place throughout bars 2, 3, 4 and § 
of the rhythm (hg. 4) and always im the direction of the Hunters. 
Durme bars 1 and 6 (hig. 3) asociated with G4 (fig. 2) the heads of 
the female dancers take a frontal position which ts associated with 
the lowest rhythmic impetus bur, m this imstance, it is allied with a 
general inclining of the upper torso toward the "protection" of the 
Male Eagles. 


4 Fike wey tes 
DRUMS | lad * * * rie + i i i es eo 
pean + * ee oe efe * ee 2 . At 
mS dp 734] 


Se fet eat et ee eee 
CONS fSed Sas fr FS gly 4 ‘ 


DRUMS ; , ) ) 
‘Cheprceerr Neker char pe ee 


Fic. 3. RHYTHM FOR DANCE 
Analysed and notated by Margaret King 


Floor patterns 4 and § (hg. 2c) cach take two complete six-bar 
measures of rhythm (fg. 3), while patterns 1, 2, 3 and é take only 
one six-bar group for cach floor pattern described in fig. 2(c). Thus 
the performance of one complete dance pattern takes place to the 
accompaniment of 48 bars of rhythm; the positions at fig. 2 (ct) 
showing an exchange of position by all ax dancers, with the signi- 
ficant difference that dancers a, b, ¢ and /(as shown in fig. 24) now 
have their heads turned in the opposite direction from that shown 
on fig. 2(G1). 

These basic patterns are repeated many times, the dance lasting 
tor nearly an hour. Throughout the performance no significant loss 
of precision of motion and rhythm by either dancers or percussionists 
ie ewbelene. 

In contrast to the restricted gyrations of the female dancers, the 
Male Eagles show great subtlety of muscular movement, particularly 
during patterns 1 and 6 (fig. 2G}, when the hovering motion shown 
at fig. 2{F) is employed, This is alo used in fig. 2(c5), when it is allied 
to the swooping encirclement of the Female Eagles as a gesture of 
‘protection’ while the Hunters are also proceeding to an exchange 
of places, the total change of positions by all six dancers being 
completed by the movement of the Female Eagles as shown at 
fiz. 2(G6). 

The dancers portraying the Hunters are mot required to show the 
degree of muscle control necessary for the role of the Male Eagles, 
Their ceremonial sword, which becomes virtually an extended 
arm, & chicHy used in Gz, G4 and G4 (fig. 2), when the striking 
movements shown at fig. 2B are utilized. cy (hg, 2) consists of a 
slow retreating step, the legs being raised to a high degree to express 
an exagecrated stealth of locomotion. 

The costumes of the dancers add emphasis to the mime; the 
temales are dressed in lau4+ and overblouses of tawny shades, the 
long scarfs Aecked im deeper colours of the same basic huc, The 
Male Eaghes wear faif of similar colour but brighter and more 
strongly patterned than those of their female counterparts, while 
the rectangular cloths held in each hand are chrome yellow. The 
cotton cloth worn by these four dancers is of Timorese spinning, 
dyemg and weaving. 

By comparison with this sober form of dress worn by the Eagles, 
the two Hunters shine with extra splendour. Their waist length 
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tais are of silk, brilliantly patterned, and their bare upper torsos are 
hung with heavy circles of gold engraved m geometric designs and 
known as orly de ora, Wide bands of gold encircle wrists and biceps, 
and gold inlays decorate both swords and scabbards. Headdresses 
of the same metal, shaped like the horns of buffalo, are also heavily 
chased in geometric design. Their ankles are circled by thick bands 
of goat hair, indicative of fleetness of foot; these are the prerogative 
of first-class hunters. | 

The female percussionists are dressed in laus made of cotton, but 
these are very brightly patterned and coloured—in sharp contrast 
to the female dancers. : 

Their drums (tipalu) are 33 cm. in length, the tympanum having 
a diameter of 4 cm. This instrument tapers to an open base of 
11-¢ cm. and is slung over the left shoulder by a narrow suspension 
of plaited bamboo or sisal. The gongs are metal, circular in shape 
and from 20 cm. to 25 cm. in diameter. These are usually of Chinese 
origin and obtained by trade. eed a 

As will be noticed from fig. 3 the drums are divided into two 
sections of rhythm. Usually the ovoid formation is split into groups 
of fours, comprising ist drums, gongs, 2nd drums, but this is not 
always so and, on the second occasion upon which I observed this 
dance being performed, the gong players were distributed indis- 
ctiminately among the players of drums, In this instance it was 
noticeable that the older more experienced women were fst 
drummers, 

The method of playing the fipalu is with stiffened fingers and 
heel of palm of both hands; the subtlety of nuance which is so much 
a feature of gamelan and Indian drumming 1 notably absent. 

The rhythm employed throughout the Eagle Dance 1s simple 
triple with canonic entry of znd drums at bar 3 (fig. 3) for one bar 
only. The accent on the third beat of cach bar is also a notable fea- 
ture throughout, the only other beat to receive accent being that 
of the second beat of the third bar (fig. 3) when the and drums 
give emphasis at the point of imitative entry by aceenting the first 
of the two semi-quavers. 

As mentioned carlicr in this paper, when the ovoid of musicians 
is formed of an indiscriminate mixing of drums and gongs, the 
older women always take the first rhythmic line. This would seem 
co indicate that the rat drummers, although beating a regular simple 
rhythm, are regarded as the primary percussionists and have the 
responsibility of keeping the precision of rhythm within the group. 

The Eagle Dance is one if pen sriormances observed during 
field work in Portuguese Timor, foc the Timorese find a rich 
cultural outlet in their dance, mime and music. The performances 
were as varied as the groups inhabiting the island, and it is my 
Intention to prepare further papers from the material collected in 
I¢ho-i1 so that comparisons of style may become possible, for there 
are very marked differences between the inhabitants of western 
Portuguese Timor and those further case. 

should like to record my indebtedness to Governor Themudo 
Barata and the members of his Administration for the great assst- 
ance given to me during field work in Timor. My thanks are also 
duc to Medley C. Brideson, Principal Librarian, and the Libraries 
Board of South Australia for their generous help and interest in my 
work. The journals, tape recordings, and photographs connected 
with this field work are now in the Sheard Collection of the Public 
Library of South Australia. 

Notes 

'In the mountain regions of western Portuguese Timor the 
dwellers of the coastal areas are called mahal (foreigner), 

* Seco, a complete unit of poroagies variable in number from 
three to ten, z 

! Powoagde, a village with its own chief who ts a dependant of 
the Chief of the See achnuac not necessarily a blood Ste 

‘Lau, a length of hand-woven cloth patterned in horizontal 
eka a ets a single scam. The surplus width of 
material pleated and tucked into upper opening, the = 
concealed under the left armpit. willie prea 
_§ Tai, a length of hand-woven cloth, wound round the waist. 
Sometimes the surplus length is carried up over the left shoulder 
as added protection, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Cross-Cousin Marriage. (2). MAN, 1964, $9, 140 
37 Sm—Mr. William Wilder has now (MAN, 19f4, 140) 


jumped into the crow—cousim marriage controversy 

wielding as aggressive a cudgel as any of the previous 
combatants, and soundly beats Livingstone for some slapdash argu- 
Ment in a previous issuc (Man, Imig, $9). There is one point, how- 
ever, on which he himself deserves at least a tapping. He says, 
following Needham, that ‘wife-giver’ and “wife-taker’ must desig- 
nate groups, “and, in a patrilateral prescriptive model, wife-givers 
and wife-takers must change m every generation, reversing their 
positions.” The Siane system of kin terms docs mot show this 
‘reversal’ down the generations but instead follows the pattern of 
lineal equations whereby MB, MBS and MBS5S all receive the same 
term. Hence the Siane do not have this form of crow-cousin 
marriage. This appears to be truc, but why does Wilder say that 
the category terms for wife-giver and wile-taker must designate 
groups, and what kind of groups does he mean to refer to here? In 
the diagram which he produces for the Siane terms he does not 
indicate the level of group extension for the terms that he lists. Is 
moma extended to all the men of the MB clan or only to a section 
within it? Could it be, for the purposes of certain marriages, scen 
as exchanges between groups, that one sub-clan would be treated 
as a mone sub-clan and another as a mofo sub-clan, within the same 
clan? | am not arguing that this is the case for the Siane—in fact, 
Salisbury's own diagrams refer to terminology applying to the 
clan level—but has Wilder realized that his assertions about wite- 
givers and wife-takers partly depend on this kind of question ? 

It seems to me that the monolithic asociation of cross-cousin 
marriage with exchange relations between corporate descent groups 
has been a mistake. It has led people to think that the only possible 
form of ‘prescriptive marnage’ must involve groups of this kind, 
and that the only form of ‘exchange marriage’ must involve " sisters’ 
or ‘cros-cousins,” In fact, men may regularly be marrying women 
of the cross-cousin category without any block relations of wifc- 
giver and wife-taker resulting between any two clans, say, in the 
society. And, on the other hand, there can be exchange marriages 
between clans without any notion of marrying one’s cros—cousin 
being involved. It is worth suggesting that this latter is the case 
for the Siane, among whom, as Wilder notes, ‘the bond of recipro- 
city in women and goods is expressed by numerical accounts and 
not in a kinship idiom.” It is this general theme of exchange and 
reciprocity which lies at the back of Lévi-Strauss’s book on ‘elemen- 
tary kinship structures,” and Wilder is well aware of the point, but 
at the same time he chooses to spend most of his cnergy in simply 
proving that the Siane do not have a particular kind of cross- 
cousin marriage. Such a narrowing of discussion of marriage 
systems into whether they are prescriptive forms of cousm marrage 
or not tends to mean that the general theme is forgotten, and a good 
many cases showing some form of reciprocity in the exchange of 
women may also be escaping notice as well. | am bed to wonder if 
this is so by a few data on ‘exchange marriage’ in a part of the 
Hagen region in the Western Highlands District of Australian New 
Guinea. The data refer to some marriages contracted by members 
of a single small tribe with other descent groups around them. 
Informants readily indicate cases where a woman of one clan was 
sent in marriage to a clan of another tribe and a woman from hits 
clan ‘came back’ to a clan which is paired with the first giving clan. 
The ‘paired name" concept is very readily applied, and its use in 
this context is only one out of a number—other uses apply to origin 
myths of tribe pairs, or to group pairs closely linked im ceremonial 
exchange. Bridewealth is paid, in pig, shell and money, but a good 
deal of it is returned to the groom's kin of is exchanged directiy 
for equivalent items at the time of the marriage. The ‘exchange- 
marriages” have nothing to do with the adjustment of flows of 
goods between groups—these are regulated by the formal exchanges 
of shell and pig on other occasions and by all the other private 
arrangements between partners. A kind of count of the number of 
women who have gone to a group and the number who have 
come back is kept but the calculus is very flexible, and ditferent 


orders of groups may be invoked as the exchanging units to make 
the “addition” different. Nevertheless, the concept of exchange 
marriage is there, despite the fact that in this society marriage with 
the cross—cousins on either side (designated by a single term, pelpam) 
is forbidden. 

In conclusion, then, the possibility of marital exchanges between 
groups without notions of kinship categories being involved should 
perhaps be given more recognition than it has so far; and, con- 
versely, category systems of cross-cousin marriage should perhaps 
be examined yet again to establish more closely what are the 
froups involved in the exchanges, This could give the lie to 
Wilder's repetition of Needham’'s position, that in a patnilateral 
model “wife-givers and wife-takers must change in every genera- 
tion.’ If x of section 1 in group A marrics a woman of category 
FZD from section t of group B, this docs not mean that in the 
next generation y of Bi must go back to At to get his wife—he 
may instead, depending an how the category terminology works, 
go to Az or Aj, thus avoiding the immediate ‘role-reversal’ 
problems on which Needham lays stress. Girls of the mght category 
for him may in fact be scattered through a number of groups, 
These are by no means new points. Burt, for his neglect of them, 
Wilder perhaps deserves a light cudgelling in his turn, along with 
the rest of us who enter the arena. 

ANDREW STRATHERN 
Afount Hagen, 
Hestern Highlands District, 
Territory of Papua & New Guinea 


The Content of Kinship. (/.) Max, ify, 130, 217 

Sin,—I think that Professor David Schneider's attack 
38 (MAN, Tof4, 217) on my critique (MAN, 1964, 130) of 
= Gellner’s Nature and Society in Sovial Anthropology 
based on a misunderstanding of what | said or tied to say (for 
which | am no doubt to blame), and also on some confusion as to 
what the argument is about. . 
To deal with the second point first, the question is not at all 
about the ontological status of kinship, “just what kinship is,” as 
Schneider puts it. We all know perfectly well what kinship is asa 
biological given. The point at issue is quite a different one; it is how 
those social relationships which in every culture are included under 
the rubric of *kinship’ may most usefully be thought about and 
investigated by social anthropologists, argument  concermed 
with relevance rather than with ‘truth.’ And my point was amply 
that a social anthropologist who is analysing a kin relationship, say 
that between father and son, to take Schneider's example, is not 
concemed with its biological character (though of course he does 
not deny that it has or may have such a character), but with its 
social and cultural content; with what, in a particular culture, 
fathers and sons do and think in regard to one another. These are 
social and cultural questions, not biological ones, and that is why a 
model based on the categorics of biological connexion, such as 

Gellner originally suggested, cannot be helpful in answering them. 
Nothing that Schneider says cfieetively critcizes this position, 
Instead he takes me to task at some length for maintaining the quite 
absurd proposition that kinship has “no content,’ and the hardly less 
preposterous one (logically inconsistent with the first) that “the 
father-son relanonship, as a kinship telanionship, has mo content 
other than economic.’ Throughout my article, and indeed in the 
very passages that Schneider quotes, what | was trying to do was to 
say as plainly as | could that kinship relations can have all sorts of 
content; that is why social anthropologists spend so much time 
studying them. “The whole point about kinship relations,” | wrote, 
"7s that they mat be something cle, for example political, jural, 
economic or ritual." To have made myself absolutely clear, U should 
perhaps have added “or a combination of some of all of these and 
many other socio-cultural qualities,” of some such phrase. But | 
would have hoped that it was plain enough from what I did say, 
and from my whole paper, that what | was aserting was that it is 
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this “something else,” and mot the biological facts of kinship, that 
mt is the business of social anthropologists: to study. They are, | 
said, concerned ‘to ehecit people's various concepts about kinship, 
and to relate these, and the patterns of institutionalized behaviour 
with which they are associated, with one another amd with other 
social aspects of the community being studied.” 1 don’t think that 
I could have stated my point very much more clearly than this. 

Of course, as Schneider says, ‘there is other content than only 
economic” to “the relatiomship between a man and his father, a 
man and his Church and a man and his ancestral spirits.’ | never said 
there wasn't. And of course we know that ‘one way or another 
[marriage) turns on the facts of sexual intercourse, undeniably a 
biological activity,” or at least that it generally docs, But we are 
social anthropologists, not biologists or geneticists: we don't deny 
the biological facts of birth, copulation and death; as social anthro- 
pologists we simply take them for granted. 

I do not, therefore, “sce kinship as empry of content,’ and | did 
not mean to say anything to suggest that I did, On the contrary, my 
argument was precisely that it 1 full of content; social combent: that 
is why social anthropologists study it. [If Professor Schneider is 
saying that relations between people who are called and call one 
another kin have, as well as their social and cultural content, a 
further ‘true content’ or “kinship content,” will he please be a 
little less mysterious about it, and tell ws just what he thinks this is? 

J. H. M. BEATTIE 
Institute of Social Anthropology, Oxford University 


Tibet and Greece: Two Stories on the Power of Faith 
Sia—During my long years of research among the 
39 Tibetans (1940-1957), | was once told the following 
‘ story. 

A young Tibetan man went to the plains of India on a business 
mip which he wanted to combine with a pilgrimage to the holy 
places of Buddhism. Before setting our, his aged mother asked him 
to bring back some religious object from the shrines he was to wisit. 
The young man duly went to Bodh Gaya and, after worshipping 
at the spot where the Lord Buddha was enlightened, he disposed of 
his merchandise elsewhere and began his journcy back to the 
Tibetan uplands. While he was travelling home he suddenly remem- 
bered his mother’s request and to his dismay realized that he had 
forgotten to get anything for her, He was wondering what he 
could do when he noticed the body of a dead dog lying on the side 
of the road. An idea entered his mind and, bending down, he 
extracted a tooth from the rotting corpse. On arriving home he 
preented his mother with the tooth saying that it was that of 
Buddha which he had obtamed for her as requested at Bodh Gaya. 
The old woman was delighted. She had the tooth mounted in gold 
and silver and it was put on show on a specially designed altar in the 
home. Neighbours first, villagers next, and eventually people from 
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all over Tibet, came to worship the Tooth in the humble home, 
Miracles took place, the blind were able to see again and the lame 
to walk after they had seen the holy relic. The greater the fervour 
and the number of worshippers, the more the young Tibetan felt 
guilty of a shameful fraud. But he dared not own up to what he 
had really done. It was only when his old mother was dying that 
he decided that he could not let her go without confessing. ‘Mother " 
he said, "before you die { must tell you that that was not the tooth 
of Buddha that I brought you but the ordinary tooth of a dead 
Indian pai dog. Can you forgive me?’ The old lady took it very 
calmly, ‘My son,” she said, ‘never mind if it was really Buddha's 
rooth or not, what counts is faith. If those who worship Ae 10% 
shrine believed it to be the Lord's tooth, then it was the Lord's 
tooth, even if you think that it was something else.” 

I very much admired the depth of meaning in this story and 
thought it a good point for Tibetan culture that it should express 
such a philosophical concept. You will understand my surprise 
therefore when, on a visit to Crete last December, I hea the 
following story. : 

The Bishop of Canea, Mgr. Nikephoros, was telling me about 
his visit to Patras on the occasion of the return there of the head of 
the Apostle Saint Andrew by the Roman Catholic Church. Some 
theological authoritics, it scems, doubted the authenticity of the 
relic, but the Bishop thoughre this was quite immaterial. To illustrate 
this he told me that there was a young Greek sailor who embarked 
for the Holy Land with the intention of combining a pilgnmage 
there with coramercial transactions. Before he set sail, his old mother 
asked him to bring her back some holy relic, which he promised to 
do. Burt after having been in Jerusalem and having disp of his 
stock elsewhere, he was travelling home again when he suddenly 
remembered that he had not fulfilled his promise. Full of despon- 
dency, he was wondering what he should do, when it occurred to 
him that he could cut a piece of wood off the deck and on arriving 
home tell his mother chat it was a piece of the True Cross. This he 
did, and his mother was delighted. She encased it in gold and salver 
and enshrined it in her home. Very soon the Holy Relic attracted 
neighbours, villagers and others from all over Greece. It even pro- 
duced miracles such as the curing of the sick and maimed. The 
greater the success of the relic, the greater the guilt of the young 
sailor grew, however. And the day came when he could stand it 
no longer, During a particularly crowded session of worship, he 
suddenly felt compelled to tell the assembly of the fraud that he 
had worked upon them, Whereupon the piece of wood ceased to 
produce miracles and mo one came any longer to visit it in the 
humble home. For faith alone had given it power. 

I think if ts worth recording that two very similar versions of 
this story are to be found in two quite different faiths, Buddhism 
and Christianity, and in two regions of the world so distant from 
each other, Tibet and Crete, 

a PETER, PRINCE OF GREECE AND DENMARK 
ALE 


REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


Man and Cattle: Proceedings of a Symposium on Domestica- 
tion at the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
4 24-26 May, 1960. Edited by A. E. Mourant and F, E. 
—" Anne. R, Anthrop. Inst. Occ, Pap. 18. London, 193. 

Pp. 166, 21 plates, 33 tables andl figures. Price 3 guineas 
This collection of 19 esays, pho a summary by the late Professor 
Zeuner, covers such a variety of topics, always with reference to 
cattle even if not to man, that | will rearrange and discuss them 
under three main headings and six sub-headings. One suspects that 
some of the participants lithe understood what some of the others 
were saying, and possibly littl cared. Certainly some of the papers, 
as published, ignore data presented at the same conference and 

printed here in the same collection, 

The sympostum was held in 1960 but the papers were not pub- 
lished weil 1943. The delay is regrettable, since in 191 a major 


moecting on problems of animal domestication was held in Kiel, 
Germany, and the papers presented there were published promptly 
(1961 and 19f2) as two volumes of the “eitschrift fiir Tierziichtung 
wed Atichtungshiologie, The participants at the conference in Kiel, 
except as they coincided (4euner, Jewell, Howard) with the group 
presently being considered, could not profit from the Symposium 
of 1960 on Cattle and Man, and in the present volume there is only 
one reference to the numerous published papers resulting from the 
Kiel conference, In general there seems to have been little chance 
for authors to rewrite their papers during these three years between 
presentation and publication. 

As mentioned, the published papers might well be rearranged 
into three main groups, as follows: 
I. Anthropological emphasis, wherein man is important and cattle 
are subordinate : 
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1. FL E. 2cuner, “The History of the Domestication of Cattle.” 
Zeuncr deftly packs into a brief discussion much of the material 
he subsequently published in his History of Domesticated Animals. 

' If all of the subsequent authors dealing with historical sequences 

and using technical names had followed his careful and scholarly 
lead the whole tone of the publication would have been improved. 

2. Human social organization and/or prehistory, and catele: 

(@) Derrick J. Stenning, ‘Africa: The Social Background.’ 

The African pastoralist, prior to the disruption of his society by 

rinderpest (which destroyed his herds) and European police 

power (which imterfered with his freedom of action), had a 

society strongly onented toward the life of his cate. There 

was not, however, any worship of the animals; cattle were not 
gods, but instead were regarded as a different type of sentient 
beings which had to be manipulated in ways that were intricate 
and subtle. These traditions are in conflict with today's needs 
of people changing of necessity to agricultural or industrial life. 

(6) J. 1D, Evans, Cretan Cattle Cults and Sports.” This is an 
intercsting and welcome analysis of the cvolution of the highly 
skilled acrobatic bull-leaping and somersulting of ancient 

(Crete. The sport had its origin in the rude peasant capers with 

bulls, still to be found in some Spanish and Italian towns, but 

(as with-the Spanish bullfights and the Amencan rodeo) evolved 

into a sport for professionals, with audience observation. 

4 (¢) C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf, “The Social Background of 
Cattle-domestication in India,” The hill tribes of the north and 
north-east of India are considered in relation to domestic 
mithan and yak, but litth mention is made of what would seem 
ro be the more umportant matter of the zebu and water buffalo. 

(dq) Raymond Allchin, “Om Carth and Economy in Neo- 
lithic South India.” In the Deccan, domestication of the zcbu, 
ostealogically indistinguishable from those of modern cattle of 
the region, is associated with remains of early pottery-making 
cultures. Pottery figurines of the humped cattle clearly portray 
the t Evidence of domestication in situ is lacking, and the 
animals are agsumed to have been introduced already domesti- 


cated. 

il. A mixture of social anthropology and bovine physiology: 

t. E, C. Amoroso and P, A, Jewell, ‘The Exploitation of the 
Milk-cjection Reflex by Primitive Peoples,’ This is a fascinating 
account of the physiology of the milk reflex and the exploitation 
by primitive peoples of this complex but interesting neuro- 
endocrinological mechanism. It ii a piry that so few other papers 
combined zoological and ethnological data as thoroughly and 
skilfully. 

Ill. Zoological emphasis, wherein cattle are mainly considered: 

t. Biochemical, with or without genetic consderations; man, 
in this series of papers, is generally ignored of mentioned only in 
passing as having been responsible for having controlled the breed- 
ing of cattle or for historic movement of them; only bovine 
protems are considered in detail. 

(a) A. E. Mourant, “The Genetic Study of Human and 
Bovine Populations.” The human blood groups, primarily the 
ABO system, are discussed as an example of a well-known 
situation which can be expected to be similar in other mam- 
malian species. The biochemical and genetic situation respon- 
sible for human erythrocytic sickling, and the correlated 
sclection for the heterozygote with infection by falciparum 
malaria is quoted as an example of conditions to be expected 
in cattle, 

(b) J. G. Hall, *Cartle Blood Groups." The B group of cattle 
is emphasized as being of great complexity and thus possibly 
the best analytical tool for genetic comparisons of populations 
of modern cathe. However, owing to increased use of a small 
number of stud bulls, often by way of artificial insemination, 
the effective size of the breeding population is bemg markedly 
reduced, and the gene frequencies are being correspondingly 
modified, «0 that they may not now reflect ancestral patterns. 

\ () A. D. Bangham, * Cattle Hamoglobins,” Two hamo- 
| globins (Hb), 4 and #, are present in cattle, each gene, when 
present, is phenotypically expressed, A high frequency of B ts 

found im zebu in India, in various cattle thought to have some 
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vebu ancestry, and in Jersey cattle. In adjacent sentences, the 
author attributes this situation in Jerseys to genenc drift and to 
direct relationship via cattle imports of zebu stock from North 
Africa; the two explanations would seem to be mutually 
exclusive, and the necessity of hemoglobin # as a genetic 
marker for zebu ancestry is not supported by the data of Singer 
and Lehmann, AA cattle are said to be resistant to trypanoso- 
miasis, Which situation might well explain the low imedence 
of Hb # in some Affican breeds of zebu ancestry. 

(d) B. J. Cabannes and Ch. Serain, “Hamoglobins of Some 
Species of Animals of Algeria.’ Data on a variety of animals, 
wild and domestic, are presented somewhat haphazardly, with 
lite contribution to the announced subject of the symposium. 

(c) KR. Aschaffenburg, ‘Milk Protein Polymorphisms.” In 
addition to cascin, two milk protcins are synthetized in the 
mammary glands of cattle, Named a-lactalbumin and -lacta- 
globulin, cach can be further divided into two sub-types, cach 
m turn controlled by a simple gene. Study of the gene fre- 
quencies of these sub-types in different populations may be 
useful in tracing mugrations and ancestry, in spite of the author's 
Eiiey for Blac feeemingly unwarranted) with regard to this possi- 

for bulin, 

{ f) Shige Singer and H. Lehmann, ‘The Hamoglobins of 
Africander Cattle." This breed, orginally the cattle of the 
Hottentom, has been tentatively traced to prehistoric zebu 
imports into East Africa by way of Hadhramaut. However, the 
extremely low incidence of the gene for Hb #8 indicares cither 
that this gene is not necessarily a marker for zebu cattle, or that 
the Africander cattle are not of zebu stock. The authors sMUERCs 
the possibility that Affican cattle could have been domesti- 
cated from a native African bovine. The article is a nice balance 
of what is known and unknown, pointing to problems for 
future Investigation, 

(g) A. L. Ogden, “Cattle B-Globulins.’ Transferrin, the iron- 
binding scrum glycoprotem, is represented in cattle by five 
similar molecules, genetically controlled by a homologous pair 
of genes with five multiple alleles; since cach gene has full 
expressivity, 14 smaiemieoge arc possible, Not all are found in 
all populations, however; since two of the alleles are found 
only in zebus and zebu-derived breeds, this character would 
seem to offer a better means of tracing zebu ancestry than do 
the other blood and/or milk proteins considered in this book. 
No data in support of this intriguing possibility are presented, 


however. 


2. Paleontological and Osteo-archxological Emphasis (these 


papers are useful to the specialist, but the details probably are not 
of interest to others): 


(a) Magnus Deberbol, “Prehistone Cattle in Denmark and 
Adjacent Areas." This summary, useful to both prehistorian and 
oasteologist, dates the first appearance of domestic cattle in 
successive Danish sites, and graphs the changing size of domestic 
cattle from their carliest appearance to the present time. 
Measurements are presented of certain key structures of teeth 
and bones, whereby wild cattle can be distinguished from the 
domestic ones, 

(>) Peter Jewell, “Cattle from British Archzological Sites." 
The history of British cattle is traced from the wild ancestor 
into the Mediaeval period, with the data for the sizes of diag- 
nostic osteological characters presented in a serics of graphs. 
The data and conclusions sipplement and strengthen those of 
Deberbal, 

(c) Margaret M. Howard, "The Metrical Determinations of 
the Mctapodials and Skulls of Cattle.” Using the skeletons of 
modern cattle as a standard, the author undertakes an analysis 
of sexual dimorphism (including the influence of castration) in 
cattle in general, and then analyses British paleontological and 
archasological materials to determine sex ratios (including 
castrates) in wild and carly domestic British cattle. 


3. Emphasis on breeds of cattle, and their history (the two 


authors in this group would seem to be more familiar with the 
practical aspects of stock-breeding than are any others in this 
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symposium, and a healthy bucolic aspece emerges of cattle as 
living animals in pasture and paddock) ; 


(a) C. Wheaton-Smith, ‘Cattle Breeds—A Study m Pro- 
gressive Hybridization.” Some of the economic forces which 
have shaped British cattle breeds since the Medieval period are 
here outlined, summarizing several volumes of detailed bio- 
historical data. Cattle are extremely plastic genetically, a fact 
well known before genetics was understood, and 20 years of 
intensive breeding can change a breed to fit new condinons. 
Such factors in the past have been the rigours of carly cattle 
drives, the distribution of fat necessary for whole-ox roasting, 
the change in marketing pattern with the spread of railways, 
the reduced use of candles, and increased use of the kitchen 
range. The author suggests universal fluoridation as a means of 
improving beef flavour by improving human teeth; the good 
favour which comes with age is now being sacrificed to the 
untasteful tenderness accompanying bovine youth. 

(b) J. Boston, ‘Cattle Breeds in Europe and Africa.’ The 
part of this paper, on Pleistocene catthe and the preho 

iod of domestication, lacks critical evaluation of the avail- 
able evidence. In the remainder of the discussion, on the 
history of breeds in the broad sense, the author is on more 
familiar ground, but the conclusions often seem to have little 
accompanying evidence, The use of multiple taxa, including 
some mvalid synonyms, gives the paper an archaic flavour 
remuniscent of those of half a century ago, or more. 


first 


Professor Zeuner’s closing summary was essentially an outline of 
the separate papers, including a few not printed with the others, bur 
he did make the excellent point concerning the confusing taxonomy 
that a domestic breed is biologically different from a natural race 
or subspecies. He sensibly proposed therefore that the names given 
ro domestic animals be considered as merely descriptive, without 
official standing under the International Puules of Zoological 
Nomenclature. | am in full agreement. CHARLES A. REED 


The Concept of Freedom in Anthropology. Edited by David 
4] Bidney, Stud, General Anthrop, The Hague (Mouton), 


1963. Pp. 291. Price 32 guilders 

The papers here published were originally prepared 
for a symposium on ‘Anthropology and the Conditions of Indi- 
vidual and Social Freedom,” held at the Wenner-Gren Foundation’s 
awhloss at Burg Wartenstein in 1961, and organized by the editor of 
the present volume. The original motivation, he writes, “was to 
bring together a group of anthropologists and humanistic scholars 
with allied interests in order to cxamine and explore the concept of 
freedom and its bearing on anthropological thought.’ 

Perhaps fortunately, most of the contributors have been less con- 
cerned with analysing the concept of freedom itself than with 
investigating its significance and the conditions of its achievement 
in particular cultures and contexts. Like Dr. Johnson, the editor arid 
his contributors for the most part accept the freedom of the will as 
a datum of experience—‘the very essence of will is self-determina- 
tion and self-expression and hence the will is either free or it 1s not 
at all’ —and so we are spared lengthy and tedious discussion of what 
freedom can mean, whether it can be reconciled with a deterministic 
view of the universe, and so on, The contributors recognize that 
freedom is relative: always it is exercised under conditions, and its 
negative and positive aspects (‘freedom from’ and ‘freedom to’) 
are inseparable. So regarded, human culture is plainly an Indispens- 
able condition of freedom, and some of the most interesting con- 
tributions to this volume, at least from the anthropologists’ point 
of view, boil down (very usefully) to discussions of the paramount 
values of particular cultures, and the means whereby and the con- 
texts in which these may be realized. 

Most of the contributors are anthropologists, but philosophy, 
history and human biology are also represented. Naturally the papers 
vary considerably in quality, and like most such symposia it 1s a 
bit thin on connective tissuc, But the book contains some really 
interesting and original work, and the anthropological reader who 
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loughs his way through all of it will be rewarded. For those who 
‘spite ene or tides to do this, the following brief and 
partial account of the sc parace contributions may be ‘ r a 

Dr, Bidney opens with a balanced discussion of the aspect: it 
human freedom, and concludes unexceptionally that it should be 
taken seriously as an effective historical cause. Next comes an cssy 
on the biological and medical conditions of human freedom, by 
T. 1. Stewart, which seems a little peripheral to the main theme, 
though no doubt man would not be man, and therefore capable of 
freedom, were it not for his upright posture, his large brain and 
so on, Third is a competent paper by Audrey Richards on the 
implications of communications and transport development for 
the freedom, in particular, of African peoples whom she knows, to 
move about and participate more fully in social, political and 
economic affairs. The point that the slow communications which 
‘the pedestrian state” implies tend to local autonomy 15 interestingly 
developed. This paper tells us something about the actual conditions 
of freedom in the context, especially, of Bemba and Ganda society. 
The next esay, by Dorothy Lee, discusses freedom and social con- 
straint in more general terms, starting from the position that there 
can be no freedom without rules, ic, constraints, and concluding 
(as Lunderstand her; I found some parts of this article a little obscure) 
that different cultures offer different ideas of freedom. In the paper 
next following Edmund Leach, stimulating and spirited as always, 
starts with the empirical fact of ‘unfreedom' (the lack, ina particular 
status, of particular rights available to other members of the socicty). 
rather than with a contentless, ‘absolute’ freedom. He criticizes 
acutely the ‘double-think" functionalism which asserts that even 
where all social institutions are not in perfect harmony the very 
disharmoni¢s contribute somehow to fessciiental unity, and con- 
cludes that men can have cither freedom or equality but not both 
(since a man is free in the measure that he is privileged), implying 
that the sooner liberal-minded anthropologists accept the reality of 
this dilemma the better. 

Next, Dorothy Emmet does a useful job of terminological 
tidying-up (the importance of the distinction between ‘freedom 
from’ and ‘freedom for’ is again emphasized), and gocs on to 
submit the Popperian development of the notion of “open” and 
‘ closed” societies to a much needed scrutiny. She points out that a 
society may be open in some respects and closed in others, so that 
a simple dichotomy of societies in there terms is over-simple and 
misleading. There follows a pager by Otto von Meering on “The 
Experience of Individual Freedom’ which relates freedom to value 
orientations and to possible incompatibiliries between these, but 
which | am afraid that 1 found (no doubt through my own fault) 
largely unintelligible, In Chapter § Robert PF. Spencer considers the 
extent to which the religious belicfs of five different cultures 
(Eskimo, Siriono, Mohave, Maori and Dahomey) are conducive to 
individual human expression. As he acknowledges, he can do no 
more than provide *bricf vignettes’ of the religions that he con- 
siders, and his conclusion is that some of the systems which he 
describes leave more room for individual initiative than others. 
Christoph von Fitrer-Haimendorf, in the next chapter, adopts a 
somewhat similar approach, but he defines clearly the kinds of 
freedoms that he is concerned with, and the societies that he con- 
siders (the tribal Chenchu and Naga, traditional Hindu society, and 
the Tibetan-type Buddhists of Nepal) are ones which he knows 
intimately and in depth. The result is an original, readable and highly 
structive csay in comparative cthnography. 

In the next chapter (Kathleen Gough on ‘Indian Nationalism and 
Ethnic Freedom") we turn to consider freedom as a political goal. 
Dr. Gough provides a detailed economic and political history of 
Kerala, and shows how the introduction of universalistic ideas by 
the British, combmed with economic factors, led to revolt by the 
deprived clases, to whom freedom meant security and relief from 
oppression rather than any desire for per wealth or power. 
Next comes a paper on “The Idea of Freedom in African National 
Movements,” by Thomas Hodgkin: again the stress is on * freedom 
from" (colonial rule, etc.), and he rightly remarks that Africans 
have had more to tree themselves from—slavery, colour prejudice, 
and so on—than most people. But African freedom has a positive 
content too, and the author argucs that this owes much to the 
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positivist, critical temper of Western thought, made available to 
Africa during the ‘colonial interlude." 

In Chapter 12 §. N. Eisenstadt reflects, not always im the most 
lucid of prose, on the problems and conditions of ethnic freedom, 
especially in the context of the Middle East and of the mass immi- 
gration to Isracl. He stresses such factors as the degree of solidarity 
and the flexibility of élites, Next Oro Brendel interestingly discusses 
Freedom and Art—or rather Artists: art, he suggests, * progresses by 
repeated acts of self-liberation.” Not all students of primitive art 
will agree with him that ‘rigidity’ is a formal characteristic of all 
such art, but his conclusion, that art, “like every other human action, 
is the answer which an individual gives to a situation’ is unexcep- 
tionable, if not particularly illuminating. The last essay in the 
volume, by Herbert J. Muller, on *Freedom and Justice in History,’ 
is one of the best. For him, freedom consists im a state “in which a 
person may decide for himself what is right and good,” and he con- 
vincingly shows how the concept of this as an explicit social value 
isa relatively recent development in human history, most men in 
most ages having lived by ‘miracle, myth and authority’ rather 
than by freedom. 

Although the foregoimg summary inevitably does less than jusmee 
to some of the contributions, it may give some idea of the sympo- 
sium's scope and varicty. Its publication shows that the venture 
was a worthwhile one, and the editor's courage in tackling, on so 
wide a front, so fundamental a human problem is to be commended. 
But it would have been even more important than it is if it had 
included, as well as an introductory chapter setting out some of 
the problems, a final one, summing up and assessing the contribu- 
tions which the various studies, and anthropology generally, can 
make and are making to the understanding and solution of these 
problems. It may fairly be claimed, and this book provides plenty 
of evidence to support the claim, that the work of social science 
generally and of social anthropologists in particular can contribute 
importantly to man’s understanding of his own condition, But the 
reader of this symposium will have to work this out for himself. 

JOHN BEATTIE 


Primitive Art. By Douglas Fraser. New York (Doubleday) and 
42 London (Thames © Hudson), 1963. Pp. 320. 


Douglas Fraser has attempted to scan the world of 

primitive art in one small volume consisting of 26 
pages of introductory essay material and 277 pages of lator 
mental exposition including 183 illustrative plates. Many of the 
plates are excellently reproduced im colour. 

The introductory essay sets forth not only the author's conden- 
sation of the world of primitive art which he divides into three 
areas, to wit: Africa, Asia-Occania and America, but also his thes 
regarding the general character and scope of primitive art. It is here 
that he invites, at the very beginning, many challenges. Witmess his 
COMDCTIEION ; 

‘One of the first things we must realize is that this art ws not 
intended to serve westhetic ends. The artist merely responds to 
the needs of his society; he produces precisely the number of 
objects—no more and no less—that his patrons require, More- 
aver, all the works he makes have an ulterior function: cuther 
they assist in ritual or they perform a social role. Any time or 
energy left over to the artist will be spent in other activines— 
not in the further production of art. Thus the Western idea of 
art for art's sake would mean little to the primitive artist. He 
does not dream that the sole purpose of an object could be to 
give himself and others that joy in artistic performance we call 
astheric pleasure.’ 

One wonders how he could run the risk in the realm of primitive 
art—a field still too unexplored to permit of dangerous generaliza- 
tions—of declaring, «x cathedra, that ‘this art is not intended to 
serve esthetic ends,” or that the artist ‘produces precisely the number 
of objects—no more and no less—that his patrons require,’ or finally 
that ‘all the works he makes have an ulterior function.” Sctentitic 
thinking does not permit such extravagant generalines especially 
when there is abundant evidence contradicting all three assertions. 
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He might have consulted, for cxample, Justine M. Cordwell’s 
contribution to Continuity and Change in African Cultures. 

Distinctions such as Fraser introduces should be based on a more 
acceptable universal approach to the philosophy of xathetics. This 
thesis, to the effect that the primitive mind could not produce a 
“true art,’ primarily because the primitive mind could not compre- 
hend it, was, of course, untenable and smacks of the proverbial error 
of Western aesthetic thinking. 

As a matter of fact this absence of valid judgments establishes a 
critical cleavage throughout the entire volume and disallows the 
very tithe—Primitive Art, It appears strange that the author should 
subscribe to the idea that the world of primitive art was essentially 
inferior because primitive man was ‘essentially conservative,’ and 
every ‘facet of his religious and social life encouraged stability and 
permanence.’ These were qualities that have made for some of the 
world’s greatest artists in all of the seven arts. If such presumed 
isolating qualities were perchance at the heart of the primitive art 
contribution, the fact that they did not change, as Fraser opines, 
should have little to do with a critical evaluation of the end product. 
The quasi-relationship simply is not clear. 

A second challenge is invited by Fraser when he insists that 
practically all primitive art was evolved from a previous "high 
culture’ art. So, he contends, European influences (in this case 
Portuguese) account for madonna-and-child images in Africa 
although madonna-and-child images antedated the coming of the 
Portuguese even as African metal-casting antedated their coming. 
Incidentally, mother-and-child images are as old as mankind and 
have appeared in some of the most pagan cultures. 

The author avows that naturalism may be a rather recent and 
somewhat alien achievement of the African artist. But, fortunately, 
he refutes himself with his own excellent naturalistic rock pamnungs 
that belong to the late Stone Age—hardly recent. Moreover, he 
overlooks the fact that the Bantu and the Bushmen often startled 
Europeans with their sagacity, their ‘philosophy’ even when they 
could hardly count beyond their ten fingers. What, may | ask, 15 
this vaunted ‘high culture art’ of which Fraser speaks? Is it ‘pop’ 
art ? 

The crowning error, however, arises from the unique discovery 
of the author's idiom in African art as ‘a heart-shaped face’! He has 
chosen a few well coloured objects in support of his contention. 
The truth is found, however, in the fact that the heart-shaped face 
is actually rare in African art. In nearly fifty major tribes in Africa, 
| could find hardly more than eight where the “heart-shaped” face 
appears with any regularity. Even if it did appear, it could hardly 
be considered ‘the idiom’ in a land where the idiom depends so 
largely on the wealth of variety in shapes and forms. 

Similarly, 1 must object to Fraser's irresponsible desire to trace 
the beginnings of the art forms of Asia~Oceania always back to a 
European source. | am tempted to ask if it were not better to assume 
the evolutionary-cellular origin of ‘all things bright and beautiful’ 
and conclude along with that well-known child's poem, that all 
things were related because they were God's handiwork ? This 1s 
a reductio ad chsurdum—permissible, | trust. 

The illustrations are carefully reproduced, though they seem 
painfully pre-judged in support of the author's contentions. Never- 
theless, Fraser moves more acceptably in his Asia~Qccamia Division 
of cight distinct layers of Pacific art where his close relationships 
are much clearer. Even his Sentani mother and child images are here 
accepted, correctly, as indigenous products. | 

Let us accept, too, his ascriptron of the three major influences im 
carly American art as: Northern Aria, Northern Mexico and to a 
more limited extent, Europe. Here at last, he is on essentially firm 
ground. His over-emphasis of the sources of these art influences 
beclouds the creative individuality of the primitive Asiatic and 
American artist even as it did in African art, Though we may have 
to accept the ‘lowest’ position for the art of most American Indians 
we must not by any twist of the mind discount the significance of 
Inca nor of Aztec art. For here, certainly, the world concedes many 
indigenous qualities and therefore some originality. 

The author might have formed more significant hypotheses had 
he introduced more instances of parallelism in carly American 
Indian Art. For, as he suspects, but docs not prove, some Pre- 
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Columbian art must have developed in isolation in spite of seeming 
simularitics. 

The more one observes Fraser's work, the more one wishes to 
know how he escaped an obviously inferred conclusion: given 
primitive men in almost identical environmental circumstances and 
with comparatively sk anthropological factors, one may well 
expect see cultural similarities although there may have been 
absolutely no known contact with ‘higher culrures." 

Ac least, for this unstated deduction, if for little else, one has to 
thank Mr, Fraser for his study of primitive art. 

J. NEWTON HILL 


A Million Years of Man. By Richard Carrington. London (Wendenfeld 
43 ©& Nicolson), 1964. Price 1 guineas 


Mr, Carrington is an author of popular books on 
geology and biology who here turns his hand to 
anthropology. The first half of his book is concerned with the carly 
stages in human evolution and with prehistory. This section is care- 
fully composed and checked, and is generally reliable, although it 
omits some of the most recent lines of research, and makes a few 
questionable assumptions. It is not clear, for example, how it is 
known that coliths were used (p. 66), while it & very doubtful if 
any of the earliest writings were intended for posterity (p. 192). 
But in Parts 4 and 4 of the book, dealing respectively with *Crvili- 
zation” and “Man‘s Place in Nature,’ the author becomes much 
more dogmatic and much less reliable. [tr would clearly be unfair to 
criticize such a cumory review of human history for crrom of 
omission or emphasis; burt it is punctuated throughout by sweeping 
opinions on whole cultures and systems of belicf, which are mani- 
festly based on an extremely superticial knowledge. The comparison 
of Christianity and Iklam on p. 271, for example, shows that the 
author has not understood the real nature of cather, Towards the 
end of the book, the author's philosophy becomes more explicit. 
Goodness and Beauty, he claims, are characteristics of whatever 
aids and favours the course of evolution, while Truth is a relative 
matter. This appears to be the new orthodoxy of the fashionable 
culrofevolution: but Mr. Carrington’s somewhat arrogant stapement 
of the case is unlikely to win many converts. The book is illustrated 
by three charts, 33 line drawings and 94 plates, including two horri- 
fying pictures of Belsen, which are loosely linked with the text, 
There isa full index and 13 pages of carctully documented references. 
W. C. BRICE 


Social Anthropology. By Paul Bohannan, New York (Holt, Rinehard 
4 4 & Winston), 1963. Pp. 421, bibliog.. index 


The need has long been urged for a modem intro- 
duction to social anthropology which would do justice 
to the subject's comprehensive aims and achievements and convinee 
the general reader, or new student, of its importance as a challenging 
intellectual discipline. Where others have faltered, or hung back, 
Professor Paul Bohannan—eminently qualified by long research and 
teaching expericnce—has now attempred this difficule task. His 
| begins, most appropriately, with a statement of credo. Social 
anthropology, Profesor Bohannan sees as that technique of social 
analysis which above all others explores social behaviour most 
profoundly; which, shattering ethnocentric assumptions, leaps 
cultural barricrs to penetrate to the essential core in social relation- 
ships; and which leads ultimately to enhanced self-knowledge, 
understanding and personal security. From these bold convictions 
the study unfolds, | 
The first of the six parts into which the book 1s divided outlines 
the scope of social anthropology in relation to both the biological 
and social scicnees, and introduces the reader to such key concepts 
as society, culture, personality, and roles; and the association of 
roles in clusters which the author unattractively calls “syndromes." 
With this technical preparation, which includes sections on language 
and art, we are launched into the second part of the book entitled 
“The Biological Network.” This is concerned with kinship and the 
family, with the household as a social unit, and with various ty 
of social groups based in varying degrees on kinship. From kinship 
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we pass in Part [Il to ‘The Network of Agreements’ where contract 
and associations are discussed as a prelude to social stratification and 
incquality; and less predictably, to race as a biological and socio~ 
logical problem. Part IV, styled *Space and Things,’ and the largest 
part of the book, deals with ecology, cconomy, politics and law. 
This leaves that other staple of anthropological discourse—religion, 
magic and science—to be considered under the heading “The Image 
of the Unknown" in Part V. Finally, the concluding part of the 
volume, and the shortest, deals with Social Change. 

On the whole, this six-fold division achieves a remarkably com- 
rehensive expose of the subject and litte of importance seems to 
lave escaped notice, Not surprisingly, however, within such a vast 

held, the treatment of topics is rather uneven. As one would expect, 
the sections on economics and law seem particularly well done, 
although there is no * peace’ in Profesor Bohannan’s feud, and in 
general the significance of cross-cutting ties for social coheson 1s 
not sufficiently emphasized, The section on contract is interesting, 
bur tails off rather disappomtingly, The treatment of language and 
its relation to values, thought and culture, much influenced by 
Whorf, is imaginative and stimulating. On religion, useful critical 
reviews are given of the approaches of Tylor, Frazer, Lévy-Bruhl, 
Durkheim and Weber: but the discussion of non-Western witch- 
craft, based mainly on the Navaho and Zande, does not do full 


justice to the critical points of Evans-Pritchard’s brilliant analysis. 


At the same time, one mises any reference, highly appropriate in 
the context, to Horton's recent work. Nevertheless, taken as a 
whole, and notwithstanding these strictures and a few other minor 
crincums which might be made, there is much to appreciate here. 
On more technical anthropological topics, however, Dr. 
Bohannan is sometimes les succesful, While one welcomes, i the 
sections on kinship and marriage, the absence of the traditional 
over-cmphatic distmetion between patriliny and matriliny, it seems 
confusing at the present time to make a terminological distinction 
between patriliny and matriliny, a3 “modes of jural descent,’ and 
agnatic and uterine descent as *biological” (p. 134). Smaller points 
in this and cognate fields are that the Tikopia are surely doubtfully 
classed (p. 138) as a segmentary lineage society; and thar the account 
of Cyrenaican Bedouin chientship (p. 183) in which there is reference 
to “the prophet’ (sic) does mot accord very well with Evans- 
Pritchard's description on which it is presumably based. On marri- 
age, the discussion of the nature of the jural rights involved would 
have been improved had reference been made to Leach’s carcful 
analysis; and an adequate treatment of marriage payments is 
strangely lacking, Finally, while the concluding sections of the 
book on social change include a welcome affirmation of the value 
of a dynamic functional approach, there is too much emphasis on 
the outmoded notion of ‘detribalization’ and no reference at all to 
the important work of Gluckman, Firth, Mitchell and Sourhall— 
to cite only a few of the most relevant recent sources. One further 
general techmcal criticism which must be made is that, nowhere, in 
his frequent references to society in the abstract does Professor 
Bohannan inform the reader what precisely constitutes ‘a socicty,’ 
asa unit of social analysis, This, of course is a difficult problem bur 
the general reader must expect some general indications on the 
subject, 
_ On a quite different plane, since this book is intended as an 
mtroductory textbook, some attention must also be given to its 
style and mode or presentation, Unfortunately, although Professor 
Bohannan has made a brave attempt 00 Poor his ar Quient strongly in 
Western popular culture—with a style described in the blurb as 
‘lively’—his sentences are heavily charged with jargon and tend 
often to be turgid atid difficult to follow. The following (p. 104) is 
not unrepresentative: “Whereas extended families are created hy 
the acclitienn of syndromes ho one another, polygamous families are 
created by the concurrent repetition of the same roles by the same 
person,’ And on history (p. 360): "History is, among other things, 
a noncyclical lineal arrangement of events, each of which can be 
seen as an alternative occurrence to some other occurrence, which 
limits or at least redirects all subsequent events.’ This style of 
writing is surely unnecesary, and contrasts eddly with Professor 
Bohannan’s commitment to the humanities and his attractive view 
of social anthropology asa kind of translation between cultures, At 
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the same time, it must be admitted also that in many places the 
book is unduly repetitious, and could with advantage have been 
considerably shortened. Lastly, there are a quite remarkable number 
of typographical and spelling errors. 

All this naturally detracts from the value of what might other- 
wise have been a most welcome addition to the slender ranks of 
introductory textbooks in social anthropology. I. M. LEWIS 


The Revolution in Anthropology. By I. ©. Jarvic. London 
 _ (Routledge and Kegan Paul), rotg. Pp. xxii, 248. 
4S Price 62 
3 The author is a graduate in anthropology from the 
London School of Economics who later worked under Popper and 
is now a lecturer in philosophy. His book is really several books at 
once: (a) a critical review of the explanations of cargo cults given 
by social anthropologists; (b) a discussion of the metaphysical 
assumptions and methodological failings of social anthropologists; 
and (c) a collection of obiter dicta and juvenilia, A lively style fully 
engages the attention, but the writing is marred by slipshod punctu- 
ation, and hasty proof-reading. The influence of Popper's own style 
is visible (the Popper of the contra Historicism—not that of the Logic), 
but withour the master’s sure control, The tone and content of the 
resulting mixture (all roo like some “I was a teenage epistemologist’) 
raise obstacles to the reception of this book as an entirely serious 
work of methodology. 


‘Debates about method are mostly meta-meta-linguistic . . . 
This book... may be called a third order study ... Thus the 
metamethodological problems are to be tackled . . ." (p. xvii). 


This is the manner of (b), but im comes (c): 


‘Before we know where we are there is a mob of Malinowski 
followers charging around tearing the place to pieces and 
rebuilding, The barricades set up by the estabbshment were 
hasty and scanty and casily overthrown. Soon the voices of 
the swelling mass of students could be heard demanding to 
know what they could do to join the caus. “Accept the 
principle that all men are equal and deserve an unprejudiced 
science” they were told, “* Father we are willing to believe, but 
show us how we may come to do so,” they beseeched Malin- 
owski. Nor at all disconcerted at being the mew chict-priest, 
Malinowski heeded their plea" (p. 43). 

Meta-methodology, certainly. The author would presumably 
defend passages of this type by his statement that ‘the scientist 
perhaps should be drunk the night before and stone cold sober the 
moring after’ (p. 6). 

We hear a good deal of ‘Frazer: the dead father’ whom Malin- 
owski slew in this primal revolution with which, for Jarvic, anthro- 
pologists are all still methodologically involved. These Freudiana 
are not to be taken very seriously (least of all as even the symbolic 
history of what really happened). There was indeed a ‘revolution’ 
in method of sorts; | am not convinced that it was quite up to the 
level of examples cited by Popper himself (e.g. ‘the imtroduction of 
mathematical methods into economics,” Historicism, p. $7), but this 
is a matter of opinion. It scems clear however that such change as 
occurred did not come out of methodological debate with Frazer. 
It requires a mental adjustment to realize that the ‘revolution’ of 
Jarvie's tithe refers to the world of a half-century ago, with Florence 
Nightingale hardly cold in her grave. The author ws projecting a 
fantasy on the past which is, in one respect at least, more applicable 
to the present. There is now indeed a swelling mass of students, and 
some of the students are thirsting for gladiatorial combat. 

The author would doubtless ask that his style, his errors and his 
presentation should be ignored and that his essential ideas be con- 

1 (on their merits, This is a proper request, bur it will be hard 
for him to receive this kind of justice, because their merits are bound 
up precisely with their extremely high level of pretension, It ts a 
great pity that social anthropologists who might have benefited 
from a short well argued essay on ‘falsification not verification” and 
other central Popperian tenets, will rightly reject this volume, and 
some may even be encouraged in complacency. Jarvie has done his 
cause grave disservice, and although his book will stir currents, by 
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its almost certain success in capturing a ‘New Society’ kind of 
public, a more informed readership will at best merely be reminded 
of how to say the central arguments better. It is all too common for 
writers to believe (to cite an engineer) “because they started many 
of the required concepts in juxtaposition, that they must really have 
reached the general conclusion,’ While our colleagues are frequently 
guilty of this (see any controversy pursued in this journal), they are 
right in thinking that there is little credit to be awarded for advice 
oft the presentation of their ideas, in a form worse than they could 
do it themselves. 

This having been said, and bearing in mind the difficulty of 
summarizing what is a rather extended train of thought, the 
following points appear to be central to the author's argument: The 
Malinowski-Radclitfe-Brownian method of structural-functional- 
ism was in fundamental error, Its apparent successes, which were 
many, were duc to the correct elicitation of the “situational logic.’ 
But functionalism ‘gocs wrong when it tries to smuggle m, under 
the guise of producing a cawal explanation, the unintended conse- 
quences of an event as a cause of that event.’ Further, functionalism 
cannot explain social change induced from outside. * Because cargo- 
cults are externally induced change no structural-functional explana- 
tions of them (as opposed to their effects or receptions) can be given’ 
(author's italics). Much of this argument is sound, if not startlingly 
novel. It is disappointing that the discussion of ‘social change’ 
should be so unsophisticated. The concept as used by some social 
anthropologists, even today, is little more than old “white contact’ 
writ small, and Dr, Jarvie's distinction between ‘internally” and 
‘externally’ induced change here merely compounds thew errors. 

The explanation which Jarvie himself gives of the cults is, if 1 
have understood it correctly, that they were attempts by the cultists 
to answer questions pertaining to the modern situation of the 
Mclanesians in the light of the beliefs of the societics concerned. On 
the rapid decline of the cults: 


* Assume, as | do, the following theses. (1) The initial enthu- 
siasm was purely intellectual—a craving for a solution to a 
problem. (2) Intellectually, the acid test of the solution to the 
problem was whether the cult fulfilled tts promises, (3) Intel- 
lectually, admitting that the cult failed should amount to the 
admission that the result of the test was negative, to the 
admission that the cult's solution to the problem was refuted’ 
(p. 167). 

This is intellectualism of neo-Tylorian type and not necessarily 
the worse for that, But we can only say (at best) that people m 
groups may act as if they had an intellectual problem to solve. We 
may find, for example, that no single member of a community was 
actually aware of a certain intellectual problem that we could 

crceive, bur that by their actions they had jointly solved it. In this 
case, we are asked to say that a community is acting as if it had 
failed to solve (had even refured a solution to) a problem, which we 
can perceive. On the facts, we could list a number of problems 
which the cults did ‘as if” solve, such as: “How can we ensure that 
the colonial government will be shaken in the absence of mass 

‘litical awareness” (Worsley might think it quite likely that at 
least one cultist actually saw this as a problem), Intellectualist 
interpretations simply provide a mode of labelling the * situational 
logic.” Sometimes the fit is worth trying. But since only individuals 
have intellects, this mode could only claim a special status if the 
relationships between the ratiocinations of individuals and the “as if” 
solving actions of groups were clearly understood. We do not seem 
so very far from the old ‘steam” functionalism of individual bodily 
needs, 

The passages in which the author makes his enthusiasm for social 
anthropology clear are among some of the most un-self-critical in 
the book. 

‘My criticisms of them are far from attempts to discredit. 
On the one hand | think | can show the way to deal with 
problems over which they are at the moment stuck. On the 
other hand I firmly believe that they can improve and advance 
their study a great deal by adopting a new tradition of presenta- 
tion and methodology, one more closely resembling that m 
natural science” (p. 168). 
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“The deeper one goes, the more enlightening it gets. This 
success must be trumpeted from the rooftops: here is a social 
science with genuine results, Social anthropology is interesting 
and exciting: and that which is interesting and exciting in it 
is already the embryo science of man waiting to be hailed and 
boosted, not guiltily concealed like a secret vice" (p. 176). 

The author implies several tomes that ‘earnest young students’ who 
are “interested in people’ are offered something ‘cold and de- 
humanized.’ What people of any age find cold and dehumanized 
depends on their enthusiasms. Students often state ‘an interest in 
people,” but this interest, like any interest, requires some mental 
stamina to pursue in depth. The author also tilts vaguely at the 
‘ritual’ of fieldwork, but has nothing to say that is nor being better 
said in a dozen field-work seminars, 

The author's fatal levicy weakens the impact of comments which 
have insight—see the remarks on Leach and the new rethinking on 
p. 172. On p. 18§ the temptation to arabesques leads him to discuss 
Malinowskian functionalism in one paragraph with the terms ‘em- 
piricism, ‘apriorist metaphysical,” * positivist,” “metaphysical holism,’ 
‘the machian idea," finishing: ‘Moreover, he explained integration 
causally on evolutionist lines!" (exclamation in the original), 
Taxonomies of thought are arid enough without their being used 
as mere rhetorical devices. Despite the author's interest in millennial 
movements, onc is more and more led to the conclusion that 
Popper's own powerful advice has been ignored: * The more fruirful 
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debates on method are always inspired by certain practical problems 
which face the research worker; and nearly all debates on method 
which are not so inspired are characterized by that atmosphere of 
furile subtlety which has brought methodology into disrepute with 
the practical research worker" (Historiciom, p. $7). This 1% not far 
from Ryle's ‘theorizing is one practice amongst others and 14 irself 
intelligently or stupidly conducted’ (Mind, p. 14). 

For we are no further forward after this book. Social anthropology 
stands remarkably unshaken, with its many faults. This is inevitable, 
because the author's chosen view of the subject is extraordinarily 
narrow. No one is nowadays standing very near Dr. Jarvie’s squib 
(see p. vii) but Dr. Jarvic. Social anthropology was more expen- 
mental, ewen in the ‘fifties, than the mainstream literarure would 
suggest (and not all of that is in the bibliography), while the author 
tells ws that the publication of Burridge’s Maméu in 1960 virtually 
superseded his criticisms of cargo-cule explanations, (Even then he 
gives us an unnecessary rehabilitation of its author.) Dr. Jarvie's 
cTiticams are just not well informed enough, nor skilfully enough 
deployed, to help with any of the real problems that are being daily 
tackled. Cries of “Back to Frazer’ (p. 174) are not, as he imagines, 
controversial or shocking, but simply meaningless in 1964. New 
developments will come out of the present, and through an 
increasing Hextbility and competence in all departments of the 
discipline—including the metamethodological, 

EDWIN ABR DENER 


AFRICA 


Sociologie actuelle de I’Afrique noire. By Georges Balandier. 
4, Second edition, Parts (PLULP.), 1963, Pp. xii, $32. 


Price 26 francs 

The second edition of Seciologie actuelle de l'Afrique 
noire has been brought up to date as far as 1962. The original theme 
was a comparative study of the colonial experience of two different 
African peoples, the Fang and the Kongo. Now it includes their 
emancipation and the volume opens with the note thar both tribes 
have produced leaders of sovereign states, since Presidents Youlou 
and Kasavabu are Kongo and President Mba is Fang. 

The Fang are found tn the Cameroons, in Spanish Guinea and in 
the Gabon. The Kongo are in the former French and Belgian 
Congos and in Angola, Each tribe has therefore had three different 
overlords and the comparison of their experience in different 
colonial situations would in itself be well worth a volume for cach 
tribe, Unfortunately the data for such a comparison are not to be had 
without a great deal of difficult research. The author has collected 


his material from wherever it is to be conveniently found. Most of 


the time the Fang in question are those in Gabon (only one seventh 
of the total Fang population). The Kongo in question are mostly 
those near Brazzaville, when it is a question of modern conditions, 


and these on the other bank of the river, when it is a question of 


tribal organization, No account is taken of this unsystematic 
selection of sources. 

The comparison focusses on four main points, demography, 
religion, land and history, On all four the Kongo are held to have 
made a better adaptation to colonial reality than the Fang, The 
Kongo are dynamic, positive, receptive to change: the Fang are 
negative, withdrawn, static. The general impression is given that 
the reasons for these differences lic in the culture of the people 
themselves. The Konge are able to be dynamic partly because they 
have a dynamic population, and this latter is accounted for by the 
general dynamism of Kongo culture. Indeed, a very uncritical and 
loose theoretical framework holds the book together, 

Let us start with the demographic question. It scems that the 
Fang have a declming or stationary population while the Kongo 
are increasing. The fertility of the Fang fell so low in the 1930's that 
it created a grave demographic crisis. In other countries a population 
explosion constitutes a demographic crisis, and the basis for sup- 
posing that in an underdeveloped country a declining birth rate is 
a less healthy adaptation than an increasing one needs to be dis- 
cussed. It is a pity that the demographic discussion of the Kongo 
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was lnmited to those surrounding Brazzaville, and that for these no 
account was taken of migration across the river. One would expect 
the excellent public health services offered by the Belgians to make 
a big difference in the total comparison and that emigration from 
the other side might partly account for the relative proportion of 
young people on the Brazzaville side, or emigration from Brazza- 
ville for work in Leopoldville might account for the relatively 
greater proportion of women among the Brazzaville Kongo. With- 
out such supporting mformation the statistics in themselves are not 
very significant. 

The second point of comparison is religious. Both tribes have 
adopted a new cult. From the very interesting descriptions of Kango 
Kimbanguism and Fang Bwaiti it is difficult to see why the first 
should be labelled dynamic and innovating, while the other is 
closed and reactionary. Admittedly Kimbanguism is not exclusively 
toibal in membership but this presumably reflects the metropolitan 
conditions of life in Leopold ville and Brazzaville, whereas the Fang 
are relatively isolated. Both cults have adopted elements from 
Christiamty, and it is only by selection of details that the author 
can use them to build up his picture of two different responses to 
the colonial impact, one positive, one negative. | 

The third pome is that the pride of the Kongo in the glory of 
their former empire buoys them up so that they can compete 
successfully in the modern market cconomy. This is even more 
dubious than the rchgious comparison, It is certainly true that the 
thought of their past greatness inspires the Kongo with a sense of 
national calling. But the Fang also have a past to be proud of—as 
conquerors and invaders. So have many other Aftican peoples. 
Why did their history have this positive effect on the Kongo, 
instead of withdrawing them from the present struggle into dreams 
of greatness, as it seems to have done, to Lunda. Bushong, Neoni 
and other heirs of decayed empires ? 

The comparison on land tenure is mos unsatisfactory of all. The 
author argues that the Kongo system is advantagcous since it places 
a man securely im his appropriate social and religious cadres, His 
account of land-holding among the Fang suggests much the ame 
and one is baffled as to what significant difference cnables the Kongo 
to engage more successfully in the market economy, The Fang are 
patrilineal and the Kongo matrilineal in succession, Matriliny with 
virilocality as practised by the Kongo usually allows considerable 
play for individuals to make new attachments and new alleptances. 
One would suspect any Kongo advantage tH moder conditions te 
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come from this freedom for the individual rather than from a tidy 
pinning into the social structure. But here again, and above all, it 
is absurd to talk about relative success in the market economy 
without any serious comparison of market conditions. The Kongo 
are splendidly placed for exploiting the markets of two capital 
ports, The Fang are obviously in an economic backwater. They 
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have nothing to sell, so access to markets for either goods or labour 
and the general level of economic activity in their region is much 
lower. This is the necessary and only basis for the comparison of 
the two small districts in the former French Congo, but it has not 
been laid. 

MARY DOUGLAS 


AMERICA 


The Inland Whale, By Theodora Kroeber. Berkeley (LU. of California 
47 P.) (London agents: C.UP.), 1963. Pp. 205. Price 123, Gd, 


(ral literature i today a much neglected field of 

Cultural Anthropology, The volume of current pub- 
lishing in oral literature is indeed slight, as compared with that in kin- 
ship or political structure or primitive economics, A few anthropo- 
logists still publish annotated folklore texts or engage in tracing 
story components through time and space; otherwise the field has 
been left largely to a variety of non-anthropological scholars who 
adduce intriguing, but scientifically quite unconvincing interpreta- 
tions such as, for example, that of Jungian archetypal imagery. With 
painfully few exceptions—the recent works of Melvile Jacobs on 
northwestem North American Indian folklore spring to mind as 
important onei—anthropologists have not endeavoured to treat 
literary forms and usages of primitive societies in terms of scicnti- 
heally demonstrable, signiticant relations of components to the 
dynamic functioning of their respective socioculrural systems. (Dis- 
covery of the reasons why, m terms of the history of Anthropology, 
the scientific study of folklore is so under-developed, might be an 
interesting task for someone to essay.) 

The paperbound, inexpensive reprint of Theodora Krocber's 
The Jaland Whale is most welcome. Although she has not made it 
her purpose to present a scientific treatise on folklore, she has pre- 
sented and commented upon a selected set of California Indian 
stories in a manner which surcly suggests to the perceptive reader the 
rich potentialities which such materials contain for our deeper under- 
standing of the workings of sociocultural systems, and of the lives 
of people within them. Her book will also serve—and this may be 
its major value—to introduce the lay reader to oral literatures in a 
way which will enable him readily to recognize their literary 
qualities and to try to view them in a cross-cultural perspective of 
comparative literature in the wider sense, rather than exclusively 
from the culture-bound framework of received Western standards. 

CHARLES S$. BRANT 


The Menomini Language. By Leonard Bloomfield, New Haven, 
4 London (Yale O.P.), 1962. Pp, xi, 914. Price £63 12s. 
* 


This book is the second posthumous publication of 

Bloomfield’s linguistic work among speakers of 

languages of the Algonkian language family of North America. 

(. F. Hockett, who has made himself responsible for the preparation 

of Bloomfield’s Algonkian manuscripts left unpublished at his death 

in 1949, has already published his Eastern Ofibwa (Ann Arbor, 1948), 

and a Menomini-English lexicon and smaller Cree-English and 
Fox-English word lists are promised. 

This review may be the place not so much for the discussion of 
technicalities as to draw attention to the significance of works such 
as this im our scholarly literature. Bloomfield’s Menomint Language 
represents the results of work with informants in the field and in 

“hicago and elsewhere from 1920 until 1940, and during some of 
the work Menomini was the only language spoken with them. Its 
publication i very welcome. Almost all linguists become well 
acquainted with Bloomifteld’s Language dunng their first years of 
study (and all should de so); he is best known for the mgour and 
austere self-discipline he there practises and imculcates, an aspect of 
Bloomfield’s work reinforced by two of his best known theoretical 
papers, "A set of postulates for the science of language’ and ‘Lin- 
guistic aspects of science (Language 2, 1926, pp. 143-4, and 
International encyclopedia of mnified science 1:4, Chicage, 1939). In the 
present book we have a straightforward and, as far as can be judged, 
a near-complete description of an American-Indian language (spoken 
near Wisconsin). And how good it is! No place is spent on discussion 
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or exposition of theory, but the principles set down so well in 
Language are everywhere applied, and the result is a description of a 
language, at once easily read and understood by anyone with a 
minimum of education in modem linguistic, and conforming to 
all the demands of strict formal analysis. 

The description follows what have come to be designated 
‘classical Bloomfieldian" lines: first the phonemics, followed by the 
inflectional and derivational morphology (word structure being 
made up of roots with the potentiality of prefixation by one of 
three prefixes of personal anaphora, and suffixation by members of 
quite a considerable array of suffixes of various grammatical func- 
tions.) The last two chapters are on syntax, to be especially com- 
mended to anyone seeking an example of the concise formal 
presentation of sentence structure. 

Linguists should be grateful to Hockett for his editing of Bloom- 
field's Menerini Language on several counts. It is an addition to our 
literature on the important Algonkian language family, and the 
reviewer would rate it among the beat examples we have of a 
description for the reader who wanes to learn something of a 
typical American-Indian language structure. It also goes a long way 
in presenting another side of Bloomficld’s academic personality as a 
worker in the field of languages as well as in that of lingurtic theory. 
It may be recalled that Bloomfield brought to linguistics a thorough 
training in Indo-curopean, with expert command of several of its 
languages, living and dead, as well as first hand knowledge of 
languages in the Malayopolynesian and Algonkian families. Finally, 
this book would serve well as an example of what can be done to 


extract the structure of a spoken language from informants and to 


set it out descriptively, free alike from the unsystematic inclarines 
of so much earlier work and from the distressingly near-private 
terminology of some of Bloomfteld’s successors. | 

RK. H. ROBINS 


What they say in New England and other American Folklore. 
Collected by Clifton Johnson. Edited with an introduction 
by Carl Withers. New York, London (Columbia U.P), 
193. Pp, xxi, 289, illus. Price £2 $s. 

This is a reprint of a fifty-year-old ‘classic.’ The introduction ts 
«) competent and comprehensive that only one question is left to 
the reviewer, intent on learning more about the omissions, changes 
and explanations of that great American collector, writer and 
illustrator: did any of his manuscripts survive? To us the less well 
known information is of greater consequence than the nmumerable 
records with which tolklorists well beyond the borders of Massa- 
chusetts are all too familiar. Here are some examples: ‘People of 
great general intelligence were very superstitious ,.. Many mar- 
vellous cures were effected (by means of blue rays), but the agitation 
and the interest in the matter passed away ... quickly ... (The 
farmers believed) at one time in plaster as a fertilizer (and) vast 
quantities were sowed on the land. It was affirmed that its power 
was such that if you used it in a field next to that of a neighbour 
who did not, it would draw his manure right over the fence. Today 
plaster is a thing of the past ... Some said that President Lincoln 
met his death because he had gone to see a play ata theatre . . . (and 
that he} saw his double before he was assassinated, . . . he told his 
friends, he knew from that he would not live his term out.’ 

There is no short-cut to this book, because children’s lore and 
stories about snakes, chosts and witches, ctc., appear in various parts. 
An index would, however, have been too laborious a task. The 
bibliography of books written, edited or illustrated by Clifton 
Johnson (from 1890-1938) covers almost six pages. 

ELLEN ETTLINGER 
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Primitive Pragmatists: The Modoc Indians of Northern 

California, By Verne PF. Ray. Seattle (U. of Wiashingrort 

SO P.), 1963. Pp, xv, 237. Price 34. The Pueblo of Sia, 

: New Mexico, By Leslie A. White. Bull, 14, Bur. af 

Amer. Ethnol, Washington (U.S, Gove, Printing Office), 1962. Pp. xii, 
358. Price $275 


One of the more fascinating oddities of American anthropology 
is the branch known as ‘salvage archaeology.’ Whenever road or 
building work uncovers a site or threatens a known but unexplored 
site, teams of highly skilled workers rush to the spot and do a con- 
centrated and rapid ‘dig.’ Ray's book might well by analogy come 
under the heading of ‘salvage ethnography.’ His book is the result 
of a team effort initiated by Lestic Spier in 1938, which recorded 
the impressions and memories of their culture from the remaining 
Modoc Indians of the Klamath reservation in Oregon. The limits 
of this kind of investigation are obvious, but any information about 
the traditional culture of such a tribe is better than none and the 
material gathered together in this book is in nny tespects very full 
and comprehensive. The things which stick best in the memories of 
informants—such as aspects of material culture and details of cere- 
monics—are well recorded. It is in the arca of social organization 
that the biggest gaps occur, Without actually seeing it in operation 
one could nor do a proper analysis of, say, the political organization, 
What we get is the bare bones of the customary processes, and it is 
a tantalizing glimpse. The Modoc *Leader® has so much in common 
with the Melanesian ‘Big Man‘ that we would like to know more 
abour him. Wealth, oratorical ability, and size of household were 
his distinguishing features, but there must have been plenty of 
room in such a system for conflict over leadership, There are several 
puzzling features under ‘Marriage’ which could really only be 
solved by direct observation. Why was the levirate so rigidly 
enforced ? Initial residence at marriage was patrilocal, then matri- 
local until the birth of a child, then neolocal but ‘near the home of 
the groom's parents." This too is puzzling, and presents difficulties 
when combined with polygyny. Second and subsequent marriages 
could obviously not have gone through this cycle. The actual com- 
position of houscholds would have been interesting also, A large 
number of life histories or even questions like ‘who was in your 
household when you were a child—got married etc?" might have 
helped. However, within these limitations Ray mancuvres well 
enough and has produced a clear and crisply written account. 

If it ts frustrating to find a thoroughly interesting culture which 
one cannot study because it has passed except from the memories 
of old people, itis doubly frustrating to find an even more interesting 
one which still exists but which it is impossible to study directly, 
White is little better off in his study of Sia than Ray was in his 
Modoc investigations despite the fact that the Sia are still Aourishing. 
White too had to work solely with informants, and has at least the 
advantage that they are describing an on-going culture, bur the 
Eee are similar. Since 1929 White has wrestled with the prob- 
em of Keresan reticence and resistance to anthropologists and has 
succeeded in producing remarkably comprehensive monographs on 
the Keres Pueblos. The Pueblo of Sia is the culmination of this life- 
time's devotion to what must many times have seemed a thankless 
task. The difficulties of ‘salvage anthropology” are evident here too. 
Detail on ceremonial is excellent, As informants have had to learn 
their ceremonial behaviour and paraphernalia consciously they can 
reproduce it quite well. They can also reproduce the formal politico- 
religious structure, But, of course, nothing short of direct observa- 
tion can give the details of social life on which a social anthropologist 
depends tor his analysis, With the Modoc of course this is impossible, 
but with the Sia, had he been so inclined, White might well have 
gathered even second-hand data which might have been useful. if 
informants would tell him some of the most closely guarded cere- 
monial secrets of the tribe, would they not have given details of 
household composition, of the composition of working groups and 
so on? He chides Mrs. Stevenson for not providing data on house- 
halds, but his own section on the subject simply lists the composition 
of four such groups. Still, he was probably wise to stick to those 
details which could best be elicited from informants, On this score, 
it seems strange that he never learned the Keres language. He com- 
plains that informants ‘find it virtually impossible to help the 
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investigator with the ctymology of words,’ which seems 4 litthe 
hard on the Sia. In the examples he gives (p. 13). nesta yi (chicf) 
and ho:tcanitsa (the official residence of the cactque), [ suspect the -ts 
on the second word is simply a verbal sufhx and the word means 
something like ‘it is the cacique's,” ie. the house where he lives. 
Also nawai, his other example, does not ‘mean’ the head of a society, 
but is a term of respect used for various people in authority. It is 
frequently recorded in the Keres Pueblos as the “term for mother % 
brother in some guise or other. (White has samawi for Sia.) But 
haps White shares the common American suspichon that the 
arming of one's subjects’ language is merely expertise for its own 
sake. | i: 

Another fact worthy of investigation bur which White did not 
stumble upon until after his field work was completed is the low 
rate of marriage of the Sia. This seems to be a constant feature. As 
many as half the adult men are unmarried at one time and ‘illegati- 
mate’ births are common. This would seem to reflect, as White 
notes, a dependence on houschold before family (and, of course, 
underlines the need for more information on houscholds), and may 
be a continuation of matrilincal ideology in which marriage has a 
low priority. In this matter Sia contrasts with the other Keres 
Pueblos quite markedly. This lack of stress on marriage may well 
be also related to the seemingly haphazard Kiva organization. This 
is stated by one informant to be determined by residence north or 
south of a line drawn between the two plazas. lf a man moves 
residence, say on marriage, he changes Kiva. Other informants sav 
that aman keeps his affiliation wherever he lives but the War Cap- 
tain can readjust membership. Certainly in Cochiti and Sante 
Domingo a man takes his father’s Kiva and a woman her husband's. 
A man can change but this is a rare and grave step. With marriage 
at such a low premium in Sia the Kiva organization can scarcely 
depend on it for recruitment. The low mariage rate reflects also 
the non-Christian nature of the Sia on which White insists. 

On the subject of Kivas White notes that various dissensions 
caused a breakdown in the dual organization and that ane Kiva 
Wels burned dow. For a while ed functioned with only oie 
dancing group. He wonders whether the dual division was still 
operative during this period. { can add to this the fact that after the 
destroyed Kiva was rebuilt in 1957 the Sia had two active dance 
groups which | witnessed in 1948 and 1939. This suggests that 
membersh ip robably did lic dormarit but Vas known, hat docs not 
settle the sable of the ‘north-south’ theories of membership. 

It is such questions as these that make the lack of proper informa- 
tion on Sia frustrating and raise our sympathy with White's cloak 
and dagger ethnography. But, knowing his views on the nature of 
culture and reading his scorn for such studies as ‘The Relationship 
between Economic Organization ancl Kinship Structure,” I am led 
to wonder what difference it would have made if White had had 
untrammeclied access to Sta, | suspect that had this been the case, he 
would have produced a book only minimally distinguishable from 
the present one. Even so, the excellent detail on the Katsina cult 
alone makes this a valuable book, and a worthy culmination of 
White's work on Keres culture. J. BR. FOX 


An Introduction to Brazil. By Charles Wagley, New York, 
London (Columbia U.P), 1963. Pp. 322, 1 map, 22 text 
5l Sigs. Prive 62 43. 6d. 
| Not less than six or seven ‘interpretations’ of Brazil. 
in French, Italian and English have been published in the last twenty 
years, Wagley adds to this list with his 
ledge and understanding 


his “Introduction” to the knaw- 
ofa complex nation, diverse even though 

socially and culturally integrated in a unique way. Like some of the 
authors of previeus ‘interpretations,’ Wagley intends both to reveal 
and te interpret that nation to his readers, In formulating a thesis 
about the society and culture of Brazil, most earlier writers did 
endeavour to cxplain how some fundamental ‘contrasts’ and 
" dualitics" have functioned historically without splitting the Brazilian 
people as a unified political entity. However some of them are 
motivated by such a perplexity as not to be able to convincingly 
substantiate the final unity and integration of that people, ; 
An futroduction to Brazil moves to a certain extent in the opposite 
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direction as the author tends to demonstrate the basic unity-in- 
diversity of the same historical and political entity. The book begins 
by probing the central hypothesis that * Brazil is an immense nation 
of many contrasts and inner differences, and yet it has achieved a 
remarkably homogencous national culture’ (p. 1). This is done by 
the examination of a series of variables such as ecology, institutions, 
values and social inter-action which have operated diachronically 
for more than four centuries up to the present day. Starting trom a 
characteristically social-anthropological analysis the author felici- 
rously succeeds in Chapter 1 in concluding that ‘It was the Portu- 
gucsee heritage and the common experience in the New World that 
gave unity to the Brazilian “mosaic’'* (p. 24). 

In the other chapters the description and analyses are expanded. 
Chapter 2 deals with ecology; Chapter 3 with stratification, 
mobility, status criteria and particularly with the growth of the 
middle class during recent years, a phenomenon which is connected 
ro coonomic development, expansion of education, increase of 
State burcawcracy and professional diversification. Chapter 6 covers 
religion especially in it popular expressions and interpretations, 
besides State organization and structure. In Chapter § the author, 
besides discussing current educational trends and achievements, 
analyses familism and Leroupie in large “parentelas’ as values 
and structures that explain much of Brazilian life; familism would 
be a peculiar manifestation of privatism and individualism. Finally 
(Chapter 7 is devoted to a kind of imternal appraisal of the assets and 
weaknesses of the national culture and socicty: the author speaks as 
‘Tél were a Brazilian,’ in a confident yet realistic mood about pros- 
pects and expectations that at present confront Brazil as one of the 
most dynamic societics of our times. The last section consists of a 
valuable list of reading material. THALES DE AZEVEDO 


Die Tacana, I: Erzahlungsgut. By Karin Hissink and Albert Hah. 
i Stitgart (HM. Kolthanmmer), 1961. Pp. xvi, 692, this. 


Price DM 74 

The release of this handsome volume makes avail- 
able to anthropologists the first instalment of important information 
on the Tacana tribe in Northwestern Bolivia, gathered in the years 
1952-44 by Dr. Karin Hissink and Albert Hahn under the auspices 
of the Frobenius Institute. Research work among the Tacana 
centred mainly on the settlements of Ixiamas, Tumupas and San 
José de Uchupiamonas in the province of Iturralde between the 
Rio Madre de Dios and the Rio Bent. In reviewing the collected 
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material the authors maintain thar, notwithstanding the infiltration 
of forcign elements after the Conquista, it may be said that on the 
whole the old Tacana traditions have survived to this day. Never- 
theless, as a result of missionary activities, Christian legends have 
become a part of Tacana folklore. Themes involved are the flood 
and the creation of the earth, and legends of God, Christ and the 
Virgin Mary. These have been accepted bur with evident Tacana 
elements, Besides, there are stories of undoubted Tacana origin into 
which Christian clements have been introduced, 

Living in their tropical forests, hunting and collecting have for 
centuries been the main occupations of the Tacana, Quite naturally, 
legends concerning the principal animals m the bush and the indis- 
pensable wild plants have played an important part in the lite of the 
Tacana. Animals are seen im their relations to one another and to 
man and the cosmos. Animals and plants are thought of as being 
in the custody of anthropomorphic spirits, such as Deavoavai, 
Chibute and Einidu, Deavoavai and Chibute are being regarded as 
the Culture heroes of the Tacana and are said to be the creators of 
the world, The group of legends around Deavoavai and Chibute is 
one of the oldest, dating from a period of most intensive hunting. 
Hence the importance of these spirits. 

Far less old is the group of legends connected with the Eduezi 
and the cultivation of plants. The Edutzi are considered to be the 
assistants of Caquiahuaca, the Supreme God-Creator, and are 
thought of as appearing in different shapes, such as that of man or 
bird. In many legends the Edutzi are figuring as the personification 
of natural phenomena, for instance the lightning or the thunder- 
storm, 

The abundant Tacana material to hand might induce Dr, Karin 
Hissink, who was the scientific leader of the expedition, to 
start an extensive comparative study, which might ultimately result 
in establishing important connexions between the traditions of the 
Tacana and those of peoples in surrounding countries, All students 
of South American culture-history will surely benefit from reading 
this first volume on the Tacana. There is a very short summary im 
Spanish (3 pages) and an equally short one in English, 

The full-page drawings by that well-known artist Albert Hahn 
are said to have been intentionally chosen to give the reader a clear 
impression of the distinctive features of those men and women who 
are in some way connected with the activities of the expedition. 

Fieldwork among the Tacana was made posible by grants from 
the German Government, the Deutsche Forschungsgemeimschaft 
and the Wenner-Gren Foundation. J. VICTOR JANSEN 
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Social Structure in Southeast Asia, Edited by G. P. Murdock. 
ED Viking Fund Pubs, in Anthrop., No. 29. Chicago (Quad- 


rangle Books) (London: Tavistock Publications), 1960. 
Pp, ix, 182. Price £2 

What's social structure? Any reader of this volume expecting to 
find an analysis of the major aspects of the social systems of South- 
cast Asia will be disappointed. For the symposium deals with the 
most traditional part of traditional societies, the kinship system. The 
nine esays which go to make it up were delivered as papers at the 
Ninth Pacific Science Congress in Bangkok in 1947, while the 
introduction was worked out at s¢minars given with Eggan, Firth, 
Fortes and others at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences in Stanford during 1949. 

These nine essays, although written by an international all-star 
cast, are very variable in quality. Some of them display a sketchiness 
which is not wholly to be explained by the contines of allotted 
space, In many cases this thinmess is duc to disproportionate atten- 
tion to kinship terminologies, which are sometimes identitied with 
‘kinship systems’ (¢.¢. Condomunas, fig. 1, a figure which is hardly 
conducive to understanding, indeed positively misleading in its 
attempt to fit the complexities of terminology into a simplistic 
unilineal pattern). | 

The societies covered in this collection vary widely and include 
the ‘matrilineal’ Mnong Gar of Viemam and the * patrilineal’ Miao 
of China. But virtually no mention is made of the * preseriptive 
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marriage systems,” so often in the forefront of recent discussions. 
Indeed the bulk of the essays deal with societies where unilineal 
descent groups are absent and it is the kinship systems of these 
societies that the editor, G. P. Murdock, examines in his introduc- 
tory essay. His explicit purpose is to do what has already been done 
for unilineal descent groups, that is, to clarify the organizational 
principles, typology and terminology for other groupings of kins- 
folk. 


His analysis, based not only on the bilateral (or cognatic) systems 
of South-east Asia but upon the whole range of socictics in his files, 
produces three basic sub-types of cognatic social organization, the 
Bilateral (or “Eskimo"), the Quasi-unilineal (or Canb) and the 
Ambilineal (or Polynesian). Each of these is characterized by a 
particular distribution of nine. ‘structural features,’ ic. rules of 
(post-marital) residence, the presence of various social groupings 
(‘small domestic units,” ‘extended families,” kindreds and ramages), 
cousin marriage and kinship terminology. 

Among bilateral societies of the Eskimo type, which range from 
Bushman hunters to Lapp herders to American beef-packers, the 
editor finds the ‘the degree of identity in diagnostic characteristics... 
extraordinary.” The nuclear family is isolated in kinship termino- 
logy; ramages (Goodenough's non-unilincal descent groups) and 
‘extended familics” (in Murdock’s definition necessarily linked to 
lineages or ramages) are absent. His conclusion is that ‘if a society 
for any reason maximizes the small domestic unit and minimizes 
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lineal descent groups it tends automatically to arrive at a single 
uniform configuration of marriage rules, kin alignments and kin- 
ship nomenclature.” 

Murdock draws his example of his second type of cognatic 
system, the ‘quasi-unilineal,” from Leach's essay on the Sinhalese of 
the northern Dry Zone. ‘Small domestic units’ become absorbed in 
larger “extended families’ and residence is dominantly patrilocal. 
Murdock sees it as “more cognatic than unilineal’ and as commonly 
transitional to a “patrilineal system of the Dakota type’ (or to a 
similar matrilineal system), although he acknowledges that under 
certain circumstances such systems can achieve ‘a relatively stable 
equilibrium,” 

The third type of cognatic system, the Polynesian, is marked by 
an emphasis on ramages or ambilineal kin groups, such as the 


] are. 

Murdock’s typology will certainly be productive of further dis- 
cussion and research. The suggested link berween Eskimo termino- 
logy, first-cousin marriage and ‘small domestic units’ is an interesting 
one. But the exact meaning given to ‘small domestic units’ is 
crucial here and yet is not, in my view, made sufficiently precise. 
To make the point in another way, the domestic organization of 
the Iban or the Bushman differs in many major respects from a 
howehold in Cambridge, England, or Pittsburgh, U.S.A. For one 
thing, from the standpoint of domestic economy, the latter is a 
boundary-maintaining unit; whereas the Bushmen ‘household’ is 
closely linked to a wider group of kin, the band. 

The Bushmen remind us how variable even the simplest and most 
“bilateral” of peoples can be with regard to kin terms, marriage 
regulations, ete. Rather than be presented with a ready-made 
typology, this reader would have found greater utility in a matrix 
analysts of the features chosen as significant (and it is to my mind a 
great tribute to G. P, Murdock to suggest that perhaps only he 
could carry out such a programme at the present time), Such an 
analysis might or might not produce a number of ‘types’ of ‘social 
structure, depending upon the resulting clusters of characteristics, 
But tactically it would surely have been better to deal in more 
pee variables, including not only the kind of kin group but also 
features such as inheritance, technology, ctc., upon which some of 
the particular studics place great importance. 

Murdock regards his types not simply as morphological isolates 
but as distinct islands in the flux of time. Societies which display a 
limited number of the distinctive structural features tend to be 
treated a3 ‘transitional.’ In rather the same way the ‘patrilineal 
principle” is seen as a specific crystallization which is not ‘fully 
elaborated’ unless residence, inheritance and lineage recruitment 
coincide. But broken down into more specific variables, even the 
presence of patrilineal unilineal descent groups (let alone virilocal 
residence) ts in no way inconsistent with ‘bilateral’ (or diverging) 
inheritance. Indeed it is through the coincidence of these two that 
much of Asta and the Middle East contrasts so strongly with most 
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of the societies of non-Islamic Africa, where distant males exclude 
close females from inheritance, so that one finds few if any cases of 
Maine's ‘appointed daughter’. These systems are not transitional in 
any meaningful sense, but given the system of property imberitance 
in the Mediterranean world, the jump to a cognatic system was 
clearly much smaller than it would be in the case of say the Nuer 
or the Tallensi. 1 believe this point to be of great importance for the 
comparative study of social systems in Asia and Africa, but it does 
not emerge from the presene analysis because of the particular 
choice of structural features and because of the nature of the attempt 
to sct up a typology of ‘social structures.” 

To return to our opening question, Murdock (as in his earlier 
book, Social Structure) defines major types of social organizanion 
largely by kinship criteria; he even names them after kinship 
rcrminologies, or to be more specific, after the ways in which kins- 
folk of own or parent's generation are classified. (Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, Leach too remarks of the Sinhalese that ‘social structure 
is likewise a matter of kinship,” though he dismisses the terminology 
‘as not of any great sagnificance’ for understanding the social struc- 
ture). In my view this restriction of intcrest, combined with the 
vagueness of certam of the criteria used (when is a group a group #), 
limit the utility of Murdock’s important beginning. 

Space prevents me from considering the interesting essays by 
Eggan, Frake, Leach and Freeman. But before the discussion of 
‘choice’ goes too far, | would remark that (i) in my own expericnce 
of fieldwork im socienes with and without significant unilineal 
descent groups, members of ‘unilineal’ societies are not bess ‘free’ 
(an ethnocentric asumption); in any case they always have the 
choice of not conforming; (i) ‘alternatives’ is often a more appro- 
priate concept than ‘choice,’ e.g. when membership of a group is 
based on parent's residence; (iii) chat the problems of choice, social 
structure, statistical versus normative rules, have been given a 
work-out by many philosophers, theologians and by other social 
scientists, some of whom must be turning in their graves at the 
sound of anthropologists stepping blindly on the same old tread- 
mill, without (apparently) bothering to read what they have written. 

Insistence upon chore is no salvation from the reification of 
‘structural principles” practised by ‘certain extreme British struc- 
turalists; one still has to make a positive effort to analyse the 
‘chotees" that are made in relation to other aspects of social be- 
haviour, and here it is clearly very difficult wo escape from the 
frequent appeal to these disembodied entities not only by Murdock 
himself (“organizational principles,” ‘patrilineal principles") but also 
in two of the most competent essays in the book (Eggan, p. 48; 
Leach, pp. 117, 118). Like Murdock, I feel it is probably time we 
dispensed with principles—in favour of more precise analytic tools; 
let us purge ourselves of the fallacies of misplaced concreteness and 
the reification of unmeasurable forces. But on the same grounds we 
could well do without ‘social structure,” at beast when it turns out 
ta mean “kinship,” JACK GOODY 
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The Norwegian Archaeological Expedition to Easter Island 
| and the East Pacific: Vol. 1, Archaeology of 
h4 Easter Island. By Thor Heyerdahl ct al. Monographs of 
the Schow! of American Research and the Mus. of New 
Mexico No, 24, Part 1. London (Allen & Unwin), rg61. Pp. xi, $49, 
fies., plates, plans, maps. Price fort 115, | 
A master of the grand hypothesis, Thor Heyerdahl is equally 
courageous in putting his theories to empirical test. Kon-Tiki 
demonstrated that prehistoric Peruvians on balsa wood rafts could 
have reached Polynesia. The archxological expedition of 1954-6 
was organized to discover whether in fact they did. The major 
effort was concentrated on Easter IMand where the large and well- 
equipped team spent five months, The present volume describes 
the archeology done there and interprets its results in the light of 
historical and ethnological records of the island, Other reviewers! 
have paid attention to these latter aspects of the work: here | shall 
concer = nae Ages archxology. 
Easter Island prehistory is divided into three periods, Early, 
Middle and Late, on the basis of a sequence of architectural chase 
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affecting ceremonial platforms (ah) established by Mulloy through 
detailed work on two ahw at Vinapu, but apparently fairly general 
throughout the island, 
_ Briefly the architectural phases comprise: Early Period, precisely 
fitted masonry, especially in the seaward wall: Middle Period, the 
erection of the well-known statues on new or reconstructed plat- 
forms with less attention to masonry finish: Late Period, the over- 
throw of statues and the transformation of alw by the mounding 
sgn te oie pani parts. 

ie phases have been dated by radiocarbon (pp. 210-13, 393-4): 
Early Period before a.p. 400 to abour roo: wibaie Penta dors 
f1oo to about 1é#o: Late Period about 1680 up to the missionary 
era (1868). Only some of the relevant dates derive from the internal 
evidence of alu reconstruction, Smith (p. 212) sounds a general note 
of caution about all the radiocarbon dates reported, since no dupli- 
cate samples were obtained for any single findspot. This caution is 
particularly appropriate in the case of the earliest reported cate, 
A.D. 346+ 100, for Poike’s ditch, derived from charcoal underneath 
the accompanying bank (p. 491). 
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Because the sequence is expressed in terms of architecture and 
masonry and to some extent statuary, it is extremely difficult to 
attribute other items of the archxological record, particularly the 
secular and artifactual, to their appropriate place in it. Bestdes 
European items, the presence, at least in some numbers, of the 
tanged obsidian spearhead (mataa) puts a site into the Late Period: 
mataa were found in quantity in Late Period contexts at the two 
Vinapu alw and two only in Middle Period contexts. For the rest 
the excavators rely on radiocarbon dates for attribution to period, 
as with the crematorium at Vinapu alm No. 1 and its fishhooks 
(A.D, 1228+ 200) or the thick-walled stone howse site E 2 and in 
artifacts (A.p, 1426+ 100), or on sheer guess work, as with the 
interpretation of the hare moa or chicken house as initially a Middle 
Period tomb (p. 419). , | 

Unfortunately the excavation of habitation sites did not produce 
artifacts enough, or of comparable types, from a sufficiently repre- 
sentative cross section of Easter Island prehistory, for artifactual 
sequences to be possible. For the reader wishing to make the most 
out of what was found, the presentation of the data on artifacts is 
not of the best. For some sites they are not illustrated at all (e.g. 
Maunga Auhepa and site E 4s), for others only by photographs 
(e.g. Puapau Cave). At the same time the verbal descriptions by 
individual workers are difficult to relate and beyond the occasional 
cross reference there is no real attempt to assemble and analyse the 
data. This is promised for the adzes in a subsequent volume of the 
records, We may presume that Heyerdahl’s review (pp. 481-9) in 
the chapter on Surface Artifacts is meant to do much the same for 
the rest. 

The interpretation of the culrural record described for Easter 
Island is the work of Heyerdahl and Ferdon. For them (pp. 244-5, 
334-8, 481-9, 493-$26, 433-4) it displays evidence, in religious and 
domestic architecture, art motifs and arnfacts, statuary and ritual, 
for two distinct cultural contributions, the one Polynesian, the 
other—and earlier—South American. 

No serious consideration of this thesis can be attempted here, We 
may note, however, that no single clear statement of how the two 
cultures are represented in the sequence of Easter Island prehistory 
is offered (cf. pp. 497, $35). Indeed at times contradictory conclusions 
are reached. Thus on p. 497 Heyerdahl proposes a ‘clear break’ 
between the Early and Middle Periods, possibly the result of a “new 
cultural impulse... brought about by the arrival of a second popu- 
lation group.” On p. 407, however, he is at pains to produce evidence 
for the gestation in the Early Period of the uniform Middle Period 
statue type. This confusion is inevitable where it is mot whole 
cultures that are the subject of comparison, but single traits (c- 
Ferdon’s list pp. 434-4). The situation is not improved by a lack of 
rigour in the analysis: for example, one gets the impression thar 
Heyerdahl accepts as Early Period statues not only those found 
incorporated in Middle Period masonry, but indeed any type of 
aberrant statue at all (p. 507). No real analysis is offered to substantiate 
the claim that the Middle Period statues ‘clearly have an imspiration 
in carlier statues’ om Easter Island, The further claim (pp. 07-10) 
that these latter in their turn derive from South American proto- 
types turns out to be based on two statues, one, the unique knecling 
statuc found at Rano Raraku outside archvological context (p. 360), 
the other at Vinapu in Late Period circumstances (p. 133-5). Some- 
times relevant literature is overlooked: ¢.g. in respect of the claim 
that Middle Period statues have no stylstic counterparts outside 
Easter Island, the discovery of a pumice head from a coastal site in 
the South Island of New Zealand needs serious consideration.* 

The book, however, presents a mass of new factual data for 
specialist consideration, unaffected by the inevitable or avoidable 
deficiencies of the present interpretation made of them. Amongst 
these the botanical considerations reviewed on pp. $20-§ remain 
still the soundest evidence for a South American contribution to 
Easter Island culture. Of related interest are the pollen borings made 
during the expedition, the preliminary results of which suggest that 
woody plants were formerly more common on the island than at 
resent (p. $19). The implication is that the explanation in terms of 
ocal lack of wood often offered for traits of Easter Island culture 
aberrant from the Polynesian norm (¢.¢. masonry houses, pp. 334-4. 
414) cannot be fully sustained. J. GOLSON 
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Notes 
1 E¢. T. $8. Barthel in American Anthropologist, Vol. LAV, No. 2 
(April 1963), pp. 421-5. 
? Miss J. RK. Harding in Man, 19§7, 119. 


Polynesian Navigation: A Symposium on Andrew Sharp's 
55 Theory of Accidental Voyages. Eiited by J. Golson, 


Memoir No. 34. Wellington (|. of the Polynesian Society), 
1963. Pp. 153, 3 maps, biblio. 

The original edition of Polynesian Navigation was published as a 
supplement to Vol. 71, /PS, 1962. The present volume is a revised 
edition with changes in footnotes and supporting material, 

The purpose of the symposium was to provide a detailed analysis 
of the Sharp thesis of accidental settlement of Polynesia from a 
number of points of view, Papers were solicited from G. 5. Parson- 
son and G. M. Dening, historians, two professional mariners, 
Capts. H. H. Heyen and B, Hilder and Dr. C. Bechtol, a yachtsman, 

Parsonson's paper begins with an interesting history of European 
scepticism of native navigational ability. This is followed by an 
excellent textual criticism of Sharp's writings. Succeeding sections 
deal with motivational factors influencing voyaging, canoes and 
navigation techniques, An illuminating series of European acci- 
dental voyages in the Pacific are discussed. 

Heyen and Hilder’s papers demonstrate that experienced navi- 
gators can take opposite sides on the issue of primitive navigation. 
Heven points out Sharp's weaknesses in maritime matters. He pre- 
serits an interesting qualitative evaluation of the probabilitics of 
success in a stries of possible voyages, and concludes that purpose- 
ful voyaging over long distances was possible and occurred. Hilder, 
however, minimizes aboriginal abilities and magnifies navigational 
havards, He maintains that navigation without precise instruments 
and a coordinate system was impossible: therefore, the Polynesians 
could not navigate. 

Bechtol's short paper deals with model canoe hull experiments, 
which he believes confirm the ability of the Polynesians to sail into 
the wind. While the aim of the experiments is laudable, they were 
apparently not conducted in any systematic fashion, and results are 
therefore questionable. Further, no reference is made to the sizable 
body of theoretical and empirical literature available on such craft. 

Dening discusses Polynesian geographical knowledge, based on a 
study of historical sources. A number of minor points of interpre= 
tation are questionable, however. This paper supports Parsonson + 
discussion in many 25 igen He concludes that deliberate Polynesian 
voyaging was possible over long distances, but occurred more 
frequently in the more restricted areas of Eastern and Western 
Polynesia. | 

An appendix contains descriptions of 214 voyages in the Pacific. 
The usefulness of this listing has been reduced by grouping the 
voyages into categories of ‘accidental’ and ‘purposeful’ which 
appear to be largely unwarranted and even misleading for the 
specific theory under consideration as the definition of ‘accudental 
voyage” does not appear to be the same as Sharp's definition. | 

The volume contains a number of typographical errors, some of 
which are of a serious nature. 

In general, cach contributor has added something new and 
interesting to the literarure on Polynesian navigation. The general 
area of agreement between the contributors is significant. Many of 
Sharp's claims are refuted. Nevertheless, a number of fundamental 
problems remain unrecognized, and there are indications of a con- 
fusion of basic terms and concepts. A more objective a 
following Frankel's method of analysis is definitely needed. 

Rk. C. SUGGS 


Plants and the Migrations of Pacific Peoples: A Symposium. 
5 6 Edited by Jacques Barron. Honolulu (Bishop Mus. P.), 


1963. Pp. 136. Price 34 
This volume comprises the twelve papers presented 
at a symposium held during the Tenth Pacitic Science Congress at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, in 1961. The editor, Jacques Barrau, states im the 
Introduction that the purpose of the symposium was an attempt to 
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see to what extent the peopling of the area can be reconstructed 
through a study of its ethnobotany. In this connexion he calls 
attention to the imereasing interest in ethnobotany as a valuable 
source of information to both anthropologists and botanists. The 
symposium has made two important contributions: first. a restate 
ment of the problems involved with clarity and without rancour: 
and secondly, the presentation of mew information regarding the 
ethnobotany of the Pacific, Each paper is a self-contained unit with 
its peti and appropriate illustrations and charts, and cach is 
a teal contribution to its subject, 

The subject of trans-Pacific migrations between the Old and 
New World is discussed by George F. Carter in ‘Movement of 
People and Ideas across the Pacific’ and by Thor Heyerdahl in 
Prehistoric Voyages as Agencies for Melanesian and South American 
Plant and Animal Dispersal in Polynesia.’ Those who have followed 
the development in recent years of the theory of cast-west contacts 
will appreciate these authors’ clear presentations of the arguments 
for such contact and the resulting exchange of cultural elements 
and ideas, It is good to have a restatement of this theory in the light 
of more recent facts, and in some instances, with a fresh approach. 

Ethnobotanists have long recognized the importance of the study 
of the common names of plants as a means o tracing their history 
and dispersal. The paper by A. G. Haudricourt, ‘Vernacular Plant 
Names in Melanesia: Some Examples from Northern New (Cale= 
donia,” and that of Ann Chowning, *Proto-—Melanesian Plant 
Names,’ will be welcomed by specialists in that area. ‘Correlations 
of Plant Patterns and Population Migration into the Australian New 
Guinea Highlands,” by KR. G, Robbins, is an interesting demonstra- 
tion of the study of the plant environment in relation to population 
movements and the deductions that can be drawn. 

Three economic plants reecive special attention, namely, rice, 
Pandanus and the sweet potato, These Papers contribute informa- 
tion resulting from recent research and inquiry. Benjamin C. Stone 
discusses the Pandanus in ‘The Role of Pandanus in the Culture of 
the Marshall Islands* and in his “Appendix: Marshallese Cultivar 
Index and Distribution of the Names by Atoll.” ‘The Migration of 
Rice from Mainland Southeast Asia into Indonesia,” by J. E. 
Spencer, and ‘Rice Cultivation of the Ancient Mariana Islanders,” 
by Ichiro Yawata, will be of special interest to those concerned with 
this important food plant of the Far East. Three papers are devoted 
to the sweet potato. Those by 1). E. Yen, ‘Sweet Potato Vanation 
and Its Relation to Human Migration in the Pacific,’ and ‘The 
Origin of the Sweet Potato Plant,’ by Ichizo Nishiyama, are 
scholarly studies of Ipomoea Batatas from the botanical point of view, 
The third paper, “The Oceanian-African Hypotheses and the Sweet 
Potato,” by Harold ©, Conklin, is exceedingly well presented and 
documented, 

The contents of this volume will furnish interesting and provoca- 
tive reading for all those interested in the history of human migra- 
Hons in the Pacific and the dispersal of economic plants. 

MARGARET A, TOWLE 


Nga Moteatea: he marama rere no nga waka maha (‘The Songs: 
—y Mattered pieces from many canoe areas). By A. G. Neata 
5 7] and Pet Te Hurinut Jones, Polynesian Society Maori Texts 
3 No. 2. Wellington (The Polynesian Society), 1961. 
Pp. 319. Price NZ. 62 25. 6d, | 

he fitst volume of Nea Moteatea (1959 revised edition with 
much additional material by Pci Te Hurinui Jones with translations 
by Ngata and Jones) comprised the first collection of Maori poetry 
and songs made by the great Maori scholar Sir Apirana Neata. The 
appearance of this second volume, in the Polynesian Society Maori 
Texts series, marks the second stage towards the completion of the 
task of preserving Maori songs in written form which Sir Apirana 
worked at for more than thirty years before his death in 1940, The 
three volumes of annotated seligs were onginally published serially 
in the Journal of the Polynesian Society but English translations 

were not made at that time. | 
Pei Te Hurinui Jones, a living Maori scholar of great knowledge 
and discernment, has in the second volume of ‘Nga Moteatea’ 
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extended this work. Ina foreword, Dr, Bruce Biges of the Anthro- 
pology Department of Auckland University, pays this tribute ben 
the translator: *Pei Te Hurinui Jones, in revising and extending the 
work begun by Sir Apirana Neata, performs a task which is dear 
to his heart. His devotion to the culrural heritage of his people has 
been lite-long; his energy in prosecuting the work, in which this 
volume is but a single step, is astonishing when one considers the 
extent of his other activities; the enormous range of his knowledge 
in the field of Maori lore is exemplified on every page of this book, 

and students of the language will always be in debt to him.” 
The collection of songs is systematically classified e.g. as lullabies, 
laments and songs of love. Each song is provided with an intro- 
ductory history and explanatory notes to lines in both Maori and 
English, with notes of tribal origin and author where this is known. 
Volumes one and two of the series provide a wealth of Maori lore, 
and in addition the songs give an insight into the sensitive and 
pectic feeling of the Maori people. Ir is noted in the foreword by 
Dr. Biggs that Te Hurinui is preparing a translation and revision 
of volume three and this too will be welcomed by all students of 

Maori lore, especially those concerned with the Maori language, 
T. BARROW 


An Adjustment Movement in Arnhem Land, Northern Terri- 
58 tory of Australia. By Ronald M. Berndt. Paris 


Mouton), 1962, Pp. 11a, & plates 

The lengthy Me i of contact between Australian 
aborigines and Whites yields few examples of aboriginal ‘adjust- 
ment’ movements, In this monograph, Berndt introduces us to a 
movement among the Wulamba peoples of eastern Arnhem Land 
inthe late 19§0s, It is not messianic or millenarian: its major emphases 
are upon the unification of numerous ‘linguistic units’ (mada) and 
‘clans* (mala), and upon the demand for modernization. 

The cult is by no means anti-White: its leaders were and are 
closely identified with the Mission; it blends together indigenous 
religion and Christianity. Yet in so far as it utilizes primarily 
religious techniques as the principal means for the achicvement of 
quite radical secular change and modernization, it does resemble the 
more specifically millenarian cults of Melanesia. . 

The Pan-Wulamba nature of the movement is symbolized in 
the public display of a representative selection of the sacred ritual 
objects, the range (which were formerly highly secret and the focus 
of esoteric religious knowledge), notably in the form of a shrine at 
Elcho Island called the ‘Memorial,’ A culr ‘Council,’ and periodic 
‘sermons,’ are the chief organizational mechanisms. Berndt docu- 
ments the Memorial itself carefully, though he was unable to witness 
either a Council meeting or a sermon. 

In displaying their ranga, the aborigines are doing more than 
express a new sense of common identity; they are making claims 
upon the White Australian. They themselves, however, are also 
making offers. They are offering that which is the “quintessence of 
their culture’: the raga: goods which, to use Stanner’s term, have 
an ‘inordinate’ value in their culture. In turn, they expect recipro- 
city: the opening of the totality of the White man's culture to them. 
They want schools, technical training, housing, recognition, But 
though they wish to emulate the White man, they still wish to 
retain aboriginal identity, They “worship two Gods": the Dawn- 
Beings are now scen as prophets, like Old Testament prophets, 
who came after the Christian Creation, 

The movement is now becoming secularized, we are told, and 
indeed, is itself a chief agency of secularization of aboriginal society, 
since it exposes the ranga to the quotidian vulgar gare, Yet there is 
a curious “thinking past cach other’ in this cult: the very tolerant 
missionaries had no idea of what the Memorial really meant: the 
aborigines seem to have regarded the gesture of displaying the ranga 
as an action which, by itself, would be adequate to bring about the 
secular changes they wanted, This bricf study is full of the most 
stimulating material, collected during a quite brief field-visir. It 
raises such tantalizing theoretical issues that one would like to sec a 
more intensive study undertaken if it is not too late. 

PETER WORSLEY 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, PSYCHIATRY AND THE DOCTRINE OF CULTURAL 
RELATIVISM*® 
Hy Derek Freeman, Ph.D, Institute of Advanced Studies, Australian National University, Canberra 


Let me begin by giving a succinct outline of 
ob, the doctrine of cultural relativism. Ir has been 
stated in its most explicit form by the American anthropo- 
logist Melville Boakoves in his book Man and his Works 
(1948). The principle on which cultural relativism rests has 
been stated by Herskovits in these words: “Judgments are 
based on experience, and experience is interpreted by each 
individual in terms of his own enculturation.” 

With this principle, in itself, there can be little disagree- 
ment, for it is certainly true that the judgments which men 
form are, ordinarily, much influenced by the values of the 
culture in which they have grown up. Thus, Sapir and 
Whorf have shown the extent to which human languages, 
as symbol systems, colour and distort the thinking and 
experience of those who use them. 

This state of affairs we may then admit. But it is also 
truc, and most importantly, that men may transcend the 
limitations of cultural = a by means of scientific 
enquiry and discovery—for science is a system of enquiry 
‘and knowledge that transcends the separate cultures of 
mankind. 

It is not, however, this unexceptionable principle of 
cultural conditioning, but the inferences drawn from it, 
that make up the doctrine of cultural relativism. These are 
the inferences that whatever occurs in any particular cul- 
ture is ‘normal,’ and can be understood and evaluated only 
in terms of the culture of which it ts. part. | 

These inferences are plain in the reply made by Hersko- 
vits to the psychiatrist Dorsainvil, he had described the 
state of possession hysteria that characterizes Haitian 
voodoo as ‘a religious psycho-neurosis.’ “In terms of the 
patterns of Haitian religion, wrote Herskovits, © possession 
is not abnormal but normal, it is set in a cultural mold as 
are all other phases of conventional living. 

Thus, the cultural relativist conceives of a culture as a 
reality sui generis, as something given and self-explanatory. 
Culture is looked upon as a closed system, which can be 
assessed only in its own terms, and which, therefore, can- 
not be analysed, interpreted and evaluated in other and 
more objective ways. This doctrine, as Bidney has noted, 
has proved most congenial to many contemporary 
anthropologists. | 

1 wish to advance the view that cultural relativism ts an 
unscientific doctrine. It is my opinion, indeed, that not 
until this doctrine has been transcended will it be possible 
for a true science of man to come into being. 

To assert, as does Herskovits, that behaviour is normal 
because it is set in a cultural mold, is to say no more than 
thar it is shared and accepted by the members of the culture 
concerned, but dereistic thinking and behaviour are not 


* This article ty based on a conmmunication to the Inaugural Congress 
of the Australian and New Zealand College of Poychiatrists on 27 October, 
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one wit the less dercistic because they happen to be shared 
and accepted. Indeed, the fact that a delusional belief is 
shared commonly results in an intensification of affect for 
the individual participant rather than in any diminution. 

A basic question, then, is this: Can a culture, cither in 
whole or in part, be diagnosed as abnormal or maladapted, 
in a psychiatrical sense ? 

This, it will be noted, is essentially the same question 
put by Freud in his essay, Civilization and its Discontents. 
“IF,” asks Freud, ‘the development of civilization has such a 
far-reaching similarity to the development of the indi- 
vidual and if it employs the same methods, may we not 
be justified in reaching the diagnosis that, under the influ- 
ence of culrural urges, some civilizations, or some epochs 
of civilization—possibly the whole of mankind—have 
become “neurotic” ?" And he goes on to a Be the hope 
thar ‘one day someone will venture to embark’ (despite 
the difficulties involved) upon ‘a pathology of cultural 
communities. 

In the quotation which | have just cited Freud remarks 
on the similarity between cultural and individual pheno- 
mena. This, as Freud himself stresses, is an analogy, but it 
is, nonetheless, an analogy with some substance, for the 
same primary process thinkite that characterizes the 
fantasics, dreams and symbolic behaviour of individuals 
also characterizes the myths and rituals of cultures, and 
this for the good reason that these cultural or shared forms 
of symbolic behaviour are all, finally, endopsychic in 
origin. | 

One of the assertions of cultural relativists is that cultural 
phenomena, however bizarre, by the Very fact of their 
existence, prove ‘that they perform their essential tasks. 
Orherwise, the societies whercin they function would not 
survive.” This argument, though specious, is of little weight, 
for, in a positivistic way, it confuses mere survival with 
essential or adequate functioning. 

Konrad Lorenz has eoiariad that “in the evolutionary 
process you find everything that is just good enough for 
survival ; and this, | would suggest, is a basically important 
realization. Neuroses and ra He certainly, are adapta- 
tions of a kind: ways in which an emotionally and mentally 
disturbed individual manages to go on surviving—thus 
the so-called positive value of the neurosis. In the same 
way, it is clearly possible for pathological cultural adapta- 
tions to achieve survival, and yet remain pathological. 

The cultural relativist, we have seen, looks on culture as 
a thing in itself, he conceptualizes it as a closed, self- 
explanatory system. He accepts culture as something given, 
and docs not enquire into its origins. This, it may be noted, 
is close to the view of the uneducated who accept the 
culture into which they happen to have been born, rather 
as a teapot accepts hot water. 

The evidence of research in palao-anthropology, a 
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branch of anthropology which in recent years has made 
great progress, enables us to view human cultures in what 
is, I believe, a more scientific way. 

There is now decisive scientific evidence that man is an 
animal, and has evolved from a primate stock. This means 
that at an carly stage in this evolution there were proto- 
hominoids without any form of culture. It follows thar 
man's nature, as a phylogenetic entity, was evolved prior 
to the emergence of culture. Thus, the scientific way to 
look at culture is as a biological adaptation by way of 
which evolving human animals have come to terms with 
their natural impulses and their environment (including their 
social environment). 

The picture which the anthropological evidence compels 
us to form is of an evolving proto-hominoid, vastly 
ignorant of the nature of its own organism, of its origins, 
and of the processes of the world about it; which yer, by 
the use of a symbol system, its own invention, and an 
inquisitiveness born of long millennia of primate existence, 
embarked on the uniquely human course of seeking, by 
the use of its tacit powers of comprehending experience, 
the meaning of its existence and the nature of the world 
about it. 

Now primitive cultures, as they have been observed, 
always contain a number of behaviours which are highly 
adaptive and rational, but they commonly also contain 
forms of ritual behaviour of a very different character, and 
indeed, these are frequently of a kind which, removed 
from their socio-cultural setting, are plainly psycho- 
pathological. 

How then did such pathological adaptations come into 
being? My hypothesis 1s that they are the outcome of 
primary process thinking, which is universally character- 
istic of the human animal, being manifested in his dreams 
and fantasies, his myths and rituals, and which is the product 
of his impulsive or instinctive nature. 

This, of course, is no new hypothesis, for many psycho- 
analysts and psychiatrists have isis attention to primary 
process thinking in primitive cultures, and to the close 
resemblance which it bears to schizophrenic thought; as, 
for example, Réheim in his book Magic and Schizophrenia. 
Again, Bettclheim has recorded how groups of children at 
the Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School of the University 
of Chicago, ‘all of whom could be classified as schizoid 
if not schizophrenic, spontaneously devised rituals 
which closely resemble those found in primitive societies. 

In primitive societies, then,—as indeed in all others—we 
encounter shared fantasies (which we call mvths) and modes 
of symbolic acting-out (which we call rituals) all of which 
spring from primary process thinking, and which are thus 
projections of the human animal's impulsive, phylogeneti- 
cally given nature. Loren Eisely, who has aptly described 
man as “a dream animal, puts the matter dramatically by 
saying: ‘ancestral man entered his own head, and he has 
been adapting ever since to what he finds there.” 

This of course means that culture, in its symbolic and 
ritual aspects, is not a closed but a projective system; and, 
therefore, as Schilder and others have noted, cultural 
phenomena have to be interpreted or deciphered like a 
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neurotic symptom or like a dream, The implications of 
this for the science of anthropology are of a radical and 
revolutionary kind. 

Let us now glance at some instances of the kind of 
cultural phenomena of which | have been speaking. I have 
selected three examples from the many available in the 
ethnographical record. ; 

(1) The first is the deception of anus: PUBEINE as it 
existed among the Chaga, a Bantu people of the Kenya 
highlands near Kilimanjaro. Chaga men justify their claim 
to ascendancy over women by acquiring power over a 
bodily function that women cannot control; they maintain 
that during initiation the anus is stopped up permanently 
and that men thereafter retain their faces. To be ‘stopped 
up’ is identical with acquiring the rights of an adult male, 
and, the stopping-up of the anus is the central rite of 
initiation. Thus the novices are told: “Don't emit wind in 
the presence of women and uninitiated youth. If you do 
the tribal elders will slaughter your cows. Neither must 
you be surprised by women when you defarcate, Always 
carry a stick with you, dig your faeces in, and scratch about 
here and there pretending that you are digging for some 
charm... If you dare to tell anybody of the secret of men, 
then your age group, the tribal elders and the chief will 
without merey deprive you of all you own.’ 

Until recently the fiction was carried through to its final 
conclusion with a performance in which the plug was 
removed, A group of men would gather at the home of an 
old man and slaughter a goat, tying bleeding picces of 
meat around his thighs so that blood ran down and 
covered his legs. Then they would remove and hide the 
bloody meat and call his wife, entrusting the old man to 
her care and explaining to her that her husband had had 
his plug removed for his son's sake and that the bleeding 
started when the stitches were taken out, _ 

Here in brief, we have the acting-out of a fantasy that 
springs from envy of women and the impulsive desire to 
dominate them. 

(2) My second example is from the culture of the Aztec 
of ancient Mexico. The Aztec shared the delusional belief 
that the sun was an anthropomorphic god, Tonatiuh, and 
that his vitality must continually be renewed by human 
sacrifice. Thus, the breasts of sacrificial victims were cut 
open, and their hearts removed, and held aloft in presenta- 
tion to the sun god, to keep him satiated with blood, and 
so strong and virile. | | 

Here, we have a delusional projection of human proper- 
ties onto a purely physical object, with highly pathological 
consequences. 

(3) My third example comes from the culture of the 
Willigiman-Wallalua, a contemporary people of western 
New Guinea, recently studied by an expedition from 
Harvard University. The eschatological beliefs of these 
people demand the ritual amputation of the fingers of 
young girls to placate the ghosts of the dead. So, ie an 
eight-year-old boy was killed in a raid by a neighbouring 
tribe, three girls were selected by their elders to donate 
two fingers each as funeral gifts, and each had two joints 
of cach digit ritually amputated with a stone axe, 
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Here, as | would interpret these barbaric rites, we have 
a shared delusional bakit cote, in which living humans 
project on to the non-existent ghosts of the dead their own 
ageressive and revengeful impulses, and then, out of fear, 
are impelled to placate that which threatens them by the 
sacrificial offering of the fingers of their own children. 

Each of these three examples of cultural behaviour, if 
removed from its sics-culearel setting, is seen to be 
symbolic behaviour of a neurotic if not psychotic kind. 
I feel sure that such would be the diagnosis of a psychiatrist 
if he encountered such behaviours in the course of his 
ordinary practice. 

There remains the question of whether such behaviours 
can be properly diagnosed as neurotic or psychotic in their 
Seininat cultural setting. 

This, I think, would be the view of some psychiatrists. 
Karl Menninger, for example, in Man Against Himself, 
expresses the opinion that: * Psychiatrists would regard the 
extreme martyr and ascetic as individuals completely gone 
over to the acceptance of an unrealistic interpretation of 
life, a kind of socially accepted psychosis." And in The 
Human Mind, in discussing mass paranoia, he writes of the 
‘psychosis’ of the German nation. 

In considering this question we ought, in my judgment, 
to be cautious of the dangers of thinking by analogy. 
Devereux, rightly in my opinion, has stressed the need to 
distinguish between cultural beliefs (even though they may 
be delosccy in character) and delusions proper, as they 
occur in individual psychotics. 

The distinction, I would suggest, is that a cultural belief 
(as the etymology of the word indicates) is received from 
someone else, commonly someone in a position of 
dominance, by way of such psychological processes as 
identification: whereas a delusion proper is idiosyncratic, 
predominantly or wholly eidoperchie and born of 
morbidity. 

It remains truc, however, that the unconscious and 
primary mental processes of all the members of a culture 
are, in basic ways, identical with those to be found in 
neurotics and psychotics, It is this state of affairs thar 
accounts for the fact that paranoid ideas and delusions are 
so often contagious. Again, it would seem likely that 
delusory cultural beliefs and mass delusions can, in very 
many cases, be traced to the delusions of a neurotic or 
psychotic individual in the group. 

There is here a field in the exploration and under- 
standing of which psychiatrists and anthropologists might 
fruittully collaborate. | 

I have, during the course of my remarks, several times 
used the term pathological to describe certain forms of 
cultural behaviour. The final question which | would like 
to advance for discussion is this: How are pathological 
forms of cultural and social behaviour to be recognized 
and defined ? 

Clearly, if the science of anthropology 1s to transcend 
the doctrine of cultural relanvism it must evolve ways in 
which human behaviour—of whatever culture—can 
scientifically and normatively evaluated, this being an 
essential step towards the discovery (to use the words of 
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Bidney) of “universal principles of culrural dynamics arid 
concrete rational norms capable of universal realization.’ 

In attempting this task, the values and discoveries of the 
science of psychiatry are, in my view, of the greatest 
relevance, and I believe that the best and most scientific 
criteria presently available for the evaluation of behaviour 
are those currently being evolved in research on states of 
positive mental health. | would like to mention two impor- 
tant books dealing with the results of this research: Marie 
Jahoda’s Current Concepts of Positive Mental Health and 
Abraham Maslow’s Toward a Psychology of Being. 

I shall not here attempt to survey this significant field of 
research, but I would like to take as an example one of the 
criteria that appears in most definitions of mental health: 
superior reality perception. 

Moncy-Kyrle, a prominent Kleiman analyst, has 
recently indicated that he believes it possible to call a 
neurotic person not only relatively inefficient but absolutely 
ineflicient, simply because he does not perceive the real 
world as accurately or as efficiently as docs the healthy 
person. “A man’s beliefs,” he writes, ‘do not have a relative 
degree of truth measured by their approximation to the 
prevalent belicts of his own or some other culture arbi- 
tarily chosen as a frame of reference. They have an absolute 
degree of truth measured by their approximation to the 
facts which alone can prove or disprove them.’ 

In other words, the neurotic is not only emotionally 
sick—he is cognitively wrong. 

Here we have an empirical and scientific principle which 
is very different from that advanced by Herskovits, and 
which enables those who employ it to transcend the 
doctrine of cultural relativism. — 


The Correlation of the ‘Romano-Celtic’ Temples. By G. R. 
60 H. Wright, The Damascus Museum, With three figures 


The Romano-Celtic temples have frequently 

attracted comment because of the unexpected type 

of plan—a square cella enclosed in another square surround to 

give a peripheral ambulatory (fig. 1). The last* word on them 

seems to have been said by KR. E. M. Wheeler (as he then was) in 

19287: “The Romano-Celtic Temple may therefore be regarded 

not as the representative in any significant degree of a pre-R.oman 

architectural tradition, but as the result of the adoption of essen- 

tially Roman elements by native architects shortly after the final 
conquest of Gaul,’ 

This is pontifical, but is it cogent? Certainly it seems to have 
been largely accepted, or at any event not closely questioned.3 
True, a recent French work, as might be expected, emphasized 
the significance of the Gallic clement in the design, but the under- 
standing of the architecture is left to Wheeler's article, which is 
quoted. Thus H. Hubert, in an encyclopwdic survey of “La 
Civilisation Celtique,” says: ‘Elle [Gaul] avait déja sans doute des 
temples ct nombreux. En tour cas, la civilisation romaine la 
couvrit de batiments religicux. Mais ce que prouve l'originalité 
du temple gaulois, c'est que parmi ces temples de l'époque 
romaine, il yen a d'un type si particulier qu il feut recouvrir 
pour en rendre compte 4 I"hypothese d'un heritage gaulois."4 

That is, from one aspect or another, it is the isolated local nature 
of the type which is emphasized. The present note, written from 
a patently eastern background, secks to show that this view is 
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Fic. 1. TWO ROMANO-CELTIC 
ENGLAND 


TEMPLES IN SOUTHERN 


Temple at Harlow after Wheeler, temple at Worth afrer Anng. J., 
Mol. VIN, 1928, p. 77. NOB. Sunilar orientation and seale to the Easternt 
enaenples 


quite unwarranted; be the immediate explanation of the occur- 
rence of the type in this Celtic context what it may. In point of 
fact these examples belong to a type widespread through the 
Iranian East, and rivalling the classical me garon on the marches of 
the West (see fig. 2). 
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Fic. 2. EASTERN EXAMPLES OF THE SQ)UARE PLAN WITH 
SURROUNDING AMBULATORY 


(1) Ayadana at Susa (after Godard, fg. 2, p. 12). (2) Temple of Baal 

Shamin at St, Ancient Seeta. (1) Temple of Dushara at ST (after Butler, 

Section A, part 6, illus. 324). 4) Temple at Salter (after Pope, Vol. I, 

p. 348 fg. t126). (6) Temple m Main Palace at Hatea (after Pope, 

Vol, I, p. 430, Ag. 103). (6) Fire Temple Car-Tag near Gira (after 
Herzefeld, fie. 03) 
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First let us define the elements of the subject matter—the plan § 
and siting of the “Romano-Celtic’ temple. This may be done 
most convene “natly by abstracting fom Wheeler's article, He 
says: “The structure consists essentially of a square, or nearly 
square, cella surrounded on all four sides bya ~ortico or Verandah.® 
In some instances the Hoor ot the cella rose al the back fi 2 low 
platform. This plathorm presumably earried the altar or statues. 
More often, however, a square basis in the centre of the Hoor 
indicates the position of the cult object. Ic is likely enough that 
in many cases af altar may have stood outside he tc mople. . a 
The site chosen for these remples was frequently a hill top... . In 
certail Cases pools or springs are associated with rhe remple. The 
sacred temenos is often surrounded by a precinct wall. Wairhin 
the temenos buildings other than those of the main te mople or 
temples were frequently included. In some cases these may have 
been smaller shrines and in other cases bath buildings of re ssidences 
connected with the cult.’7 Addinionally an important factor is the 
orientation, and again this is unexpected, It is, in the main, 
diagonal, f.c. the angles of the structure are oriented on the 
cardinal points of the compass. 





Fic. 3. TEMPLE OF JUPITER AT ALTBACHTAL NEAR TRIER 


Reconstruction after Mylius 


Having defined the phenomenon, Wheeler goes on to draw 

his inferences from the archacological facts. It is only fair to present 
these at the outset. The chronological occurrence of the type seems 
to be from the first to the fourth centuries of the Christian era, 
ie. the sites were in use throughout the full Roman period. As 
for the geographical distribution, the type does not occur south 
of the district adjoining Lyons and Clermont—Ferrard, nor east 
of Lake Constance with the exception of the stray specimen far 
away at St. Paul, south-west of Vienna. 

Analysed in more detail the archeological facts yield to 
Wheeler the following information: 


t. The type i absent from the Mediterranean lands, and 
from the first and most intensively Romanized province of 
Gaul; nor was it known to Vitruvius, 

2. It is detached from the more official spheres of military 
life by irs non-oceurrence in the military frontier zones. 

q. Although it is found occanonally m highly Romanized 
urban sites, it occurs more frequently in country districts, or 
on open hill tops bordered by woodland and close to springs. 

4. The cults are native in character. 


Proceeding from this Wheeler draws his conclustons as follows: 
‘These four considerations pome to the ongin of the type in a 
native environment PRR fe within the Celtic regions north 
of Provence and west of the Rhine, On the other hand there ix 
not a particle of evidence for the assumption of a pre-Roman 
origin for the type 

Are these epelnalel justified ? Indubitably from the evidence 
adduced there is the valid conclusion that the type docs not 
derive from a classical (Greco-Roman) exemplar, Beyond this 
the arguments are ex silentio, What durable sechizocturt remains 
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might one expect from pre-Roman times? The geographical 
distribution quoted is precisely the area of the most intensive 
archeological activity in lands occupied by the ancient Celts, 
What may new interest in excavation in Danubian lands reveal ? 
Wheeler's localization in time and place of the origin of the type 
is not convincingly established by his facts. 

His positive arguments to account for the origin of the plan 
one 1s hesitant to recapitulate! It is sumply not an architectural 
solution. Briefly, he sees the peripheral ambulatory, which he 
rightly regards as “the distinctive é ature of the ... series, 9 asa 
version of the classical peristyle assimilated through the example of 
a centralized, classical plan, fe. the round temples. That is, the 
fundamental feature of an integrated plan is explained adventi- 
tiously. This is indeed errant and vinates the substantive con- 
clusion that the plan is ‘the result of the adoption of esentially 
Koman elements by native architects.’ 

Se much for the analysis of what Sir Mortimer Wheeler says. 
We now turn to the more significant matter of what he docs not 
say. His mention of analogous material other than classic is 
limited to the following disparaging sentence: * Attempts which 
have been made to find Tuscan or even Egyptian prototypes are 
60 fantastic as to render discussion of them unnecessary.’ Where, 
or by whom these “fantastic” attempts were made, | do not know 
and it is not my concern to discuss them; but | can only express 
concern at the omission of a body of analogous material which, 
at the time of Sir Mortimer's article, was reasonably well known. 

The work of de Vogtie and Butler’ brought to light a group 
of temples in the Hauran (Southern Syria), for the basic deserip- 
tion of which the remarks abstracted from Wheeler's article 
could stand almost unchanged. These temples, dating to the 
commencement of the Christian era, were in the Nabanean realm 
dedicated to Nabatran gods and, although other Nabatwan 
monuments have since been discovered on this plan"! it was 
immediately seen thar the plan was alien to its general content. 
When the work of M, Diculafoy at Susa revealed a monument 
of identical plan, the Ayadana (c. 450 8.c.), there could be little 
doubt that this plan had made its way to Syria from Persia. 

The plan was also represented at Hatra in Parthian times and 
subsequent investigation by Herzefeld "* and Godard "3 showed its 
persistence in Persia through Parthian to Sassamian times when, 
with a new arcuated structure, it became the standard Fire Temple 
which still has modem representatives among the adherents to 
that cult, Finally, most recently, the work of M. Schlumberger at 
Surkh Khotal'4 in Afghanistan has brought to light another 
notable example of this type dating from the first half of the 
second century A.D. 

What are the defining features of this group of temples which 
stands over against the classical megaron and disputes with it in 
marginal periods and regions? Essentially the square cella and 
the surrounding corridor which isolates the sacred place from the 
profane world, This surround is not an addition, an adoption, an 
adaptation, as Wheeler's account of the Celtic temples suggests. 
It is a basic element of the functional plan, conditioned by the 
ritual requirements. 

Now the nature and development of Persian religious practices is 
a vexed subject, complicated by the interweaving of Zorostrian- 
ism with the old religion. However, recent work has brought a 
measure of understanding to the subject. Fortunately the details 
do not concern us. It suffices to remark that, throughout, the 
ritual tendance on the sacred fire was carried out only by priests 
in a state of utmost purity—the ranks of the faithful were kept 
rigorously at a greater or less distance. This, to the Greeks with 
their democratic ideas, meant that the Persians had no temples, 
as Herodotus says's in a famous passage; and if we define temple 
essentially as ‘a place of public worship, they were esentially 
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right. Or again, as they might have said, the cella (naos) of this 
‘temple’ was an adyton, more a krupta, When we reflect that the 
‘places of the fire’ were sanctuaries of adoration where only the 
most pure of the priests entered once a day for an hour, bare- 
footed, without cloaks, their mouths and nostrils covered to 
avoid possible soiling of the sacred clement, we can well see the 
virtue of this surrounding ambulatory, Is it not possible that 
orginal Celtic religious ideas, with the overwhelming emphasis 
on the sanctity of the Druids, might have been of the same order? 

Such at any rate was the type of the Achemenid Ayadana, 
mentioned by Darius in his famous inscription at Behistun and 
thence, perhaps misleadingly, translated ‘temple.’ M. Dieulatoy’s 
labour and insight at Susa reveal to us the details of the plan and 
show us that it stood at the head of our present subject matter. 
‘C'est un beau monument dont la composition, d'une franchise 
admirable, accuse nettement l'endroit essenticl, le saint de saints, 

uune double encemte protege contre toute profanation, l'ate- 
shah proprement dit, "| lieu du feu” au centre duquel brilait 
le feu divin et éternel.’ 

Other clements of the type follow logically, Basically, as is 
well known from Herodotus '7 and Strabo,'* the Persians adored 
the natural clements, fire, carth, air (winds), water; and sought 
out open high places to perform their adoration. Thus the 
Persian structures, although eventually accommodated to urban 
requirements, were always at home in withdrawn, high places 
with adjacent springs; courts would have been built up tf neces- 
sary, This is a feature of the Nabatran sanctuarics,'? and is not 
of the ‘Romano-Celtic’ temples? ‘The site chosen for these 
temples was frequently a hill top ... In certain cases pools or 
springs are associated with the temple.’ 7" 

Again the close restriction of entry to the Persian sanctuary 
with its principal, central cella, demands a court where the less 
sacetdotal of the community may assemble. This in turn is pro- 
vided with ceremonial altars. Finally the sing of the sujet 
in a withdrawn locality imports a peribolos enclosing both 
domestic and service structures. Such are the Nabauran sanctuaries 
in the Hauran, and again Wheeler's delineation of the Celtic type, 

uoted above, runs parallel; *... a square basis in the centre of 
she [cella] Hoor ... an altar ... outside the temple ... The 
sacred temenos ... surrounded by a precinct wall. Within the 
temenos buildings other than those of the main temple or temples 

.. smaller shrines ... bath buildings or residences connected 
with the cult,"=* 

Finally we may note the orientation of these eastern buildin 
As with the Celnc group, where a significant choice is available, 
this is almost invariably diagonal. In the castern tradition this is a 
matter of some import—it denotes sacred architecture.** Surely 
the congruence of these characteristics is sufficiently striking to 
warrant mention in a discussion of the origin of the type of the 
‘Romano-Celtic” temples, 

It is within neither my province nor my capacity to settle the 
fundamental *Kunstgeschichte’ of this form and account con- 
vincingly for its wide dispersal. It is dificult enough to keep sight 
of its origin and development in the heartland of Persia. 

On structural considerations the form would seem proper to a 
primitive domical tradition. This gives square rooms, squinched 
or corbelled, with the surrounding corridor roofed at lower 
height, taking the thrust exerted by the dome, If there is anything 
in Stryzagowski's Altai-[ran theories of domes and their ongins, 
this suggests Persian memories of the primitive architecture of 
their traditional home. Be this as it may, the form bursts into 
overwhelming prominence in the imperial architecture at Perse- 
polic. Here the new insistence on square units 1s unmistakable,#3 
The hareem of the palace consist of an amazing multipheation of 
these square units with surrounding corridors.*4 In this connexion, 
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of course, there exists a cognate functional necessity for isolating 
the sacred (haram) thalamos., However, this first, sensational 
appearance of the type 1s structurally completely divorced from 
any possible arcuated origins. In an unwooded land, it is a perverse 
*megaxylic’ architecture? which was the expression of the 
resources of a world empire and vanished with it. This is perhaps 
its only explanation, for domes and vaults in pre-R.oman antiquity 
seem always to have been held a mean and humble form of 
architecture. When the plan became prolific in Sasamian times, 
domed and vaulted in the traditional medium,?* it was capable 
of being expressed on almost any scale, from the Great Hall of 
Firuzabad, to a small kiosque, and in the Moslem period inspired 
the great sanctuaries of the Shi-ite Imams in [rag and Iran.t7 

Such is a brief account of this vital rype of plan in Iranian lands. 
Others more learned, with specialized information at their dis- 
posal, may work out the details of the correlation of the “Romano- 
Celtic’ temples. As it is, in the face of this material | doubt that 
it can be longer maintained that the “Romano-Celtic’ temples 
‘originated in some single spot [in Gaul]... presumably from a 
single, unknown [Gallic] architect ... shortly after the conquest 
of Gaul.” 


Notes 

' That is available to me. 

= Wheeler, p. 317. 

3 Plommer, p. 321: “Those strange Romano-Celtic temples, on 
plan two concentric squares.’ This cursory and uncritical reference 
by one habitually given to mcwmive analysis, is significant. 

+ Hubert, p. 24. ) 

§ The elevation is not certain since the temples are ‘always too 
ill preserved for us to restore the roof or even its inner supports’ 
(Plommer, p. 322). | , 

* The description of the ambulatory as a portico or a verandah is 
slightly tendentious, since in many far 2 the enclosing wall may 
either be entirely built up or form a high balustrade bearing dwarf 
columns. 

7 Wheeler, passiet. 

* Wheeler, p. 370, 

9 Flvident, 

m See (for convenience) Butler, passim, 

1 Eig. Khirber ct Tannur in Jordan (sce N. Glueck, Amer. J. 
Ardurol., 1957. p. 361). 

12 Herzeteld, op. cit. 

Godard, ap. cit. 

4 Schlumberger, op. cil. 

' Herodorus [, 131. 

% Godard, p. 13. 

tT Herodotus |, 141. 

' Strabo, AV, Il, 13. 

t% Butler, Section A, part 6, illus. 324, oppose p. 372; ‘Ancient 
Secia was not a town or a village... but an ancient “High place” 
or sacred precinct..." lov, cit., p. 307. 

** Wheeler, quoted above, 

a fhidem. 

22 Such scems to be the traditional Mesopotamian practice. 

3 Compared with Pasargadx (Frankfort, p, 213), 

24 Frankfort, fig. 110. 

*§ Godard, p. 8: *Fantaisic Royale." 

2% The arcuated structure may mislead the non-technical reader 
inte seeing a fundamental change in plan, snce it breaks the linc 
of the cella wall, but this is solely a matter of construction, not of 
design. Likewise the four internal columns of the more pretentious 
members of the earlier group are simply a necessary structural 
device to support an extensive flat timber roof. The roofing of the 
Celtic examples is uncertain (Plommer, p. 321) but is generally 
restored in the form of a pyramidal, hipped roof. 

‘7 Herrefeld, p. 93: *... the cupola over the square room as 
tomb chamber, the cenotaph at the place of the fire altar, a vaulted 
passage around for the tawaf..." 
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Some Zande Animal Tales from the Gore Collection. By 

| Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard, MwA., Ph.D., F.B.A. 

6l Institute of Social Anthropology, University of Oxford 

, In 1931 the Jace Mrs. E. C. Gore of the C.MLS. 
published Pa Rika Anya na Asanza, a collection of stories about 
animals and stories illustrating proverbial savings. A second edition 
appeared in 1954. Both editions are now out of print. There is no 
English translation in print nor, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, in manuscript; so the tales are accessible to only a very few 
people other than the Azande themselves; and they are of sufficient 
interest to be recorded in English. Since nobody else is likely to 
undertake the task I have last year translated them myself, using 
the 1944 edition. 

I will not now discuss the difficulties of translating from the 
Zande text without hearing it spoken. I have only to say that 
having made a translation of these stories and others published by 
Mrs, Gore I arranged for Mr. Angelo Beda, a Zande student at 
the University of Khartoum, whose services Professor I. G, 
Cunnison obtained for me, to make an independent translation 
as a check on mine. There were no serious discrepancies berween 
the two versions and I have used whichever rendering seemed 
most appropriate in any particular place. The numbers after each 
title are chose of the Zande texts in Mrs. Gore's collection. 


HOW HATRED REGAN BETWEEN CHICKEN AND KITE (13) 


Chicken happened to lic in the courtyard, spreading her wings 
and with her legs tucked under them. Kite came and saw her and 
asked her, “Daughter of my maternal uncle, why do you lie in the 
courtyard?” Chicken replied, "I tore off my leg and gave it to my 
children to go and hunt animals with it, so | had myself to lic here 
in the courtyard. Whenever they go with my leg to hunt they kill 
many animals." 

Kite went home and beat his dram, and all his children and all 
his subjects gathered. He tore off his leg and gave it to his children 
to go and hunt with it. When they set off he lay in the courtyard in 
pain from the wound near to death. He sent a message to his children 
tor them to return. When they came back he said to his children, 
“Tt was Chicken who decetved me, saying she had torn off her leg 
and had given it to her children to go and hunt animals with it, so 
that they might kill many animals; and that is why [am about to 
die, Whenever you see a chicken do not spare it, and whenever 
one hatches her chicks seize them all.’ 

Chicken summoned all her relatives and said to them, ‘do not 
drink water without looking up. If you do Kite will catch you." 
After this the kites started to catch all chickens because of that 
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ledge their father imposed on them, since Chicken had deceived 
Bim so that he tore off his leg and was sore wounded and died from 
the wound. 
That is why people say it is bad to lie, that a he is a very bad 
thing. People also say that deceit is bad, that itis a very bad thing. 
That is how hatred began between chickens and kites. 


HOW GREY DUIKER DECEIVES po (14) 


When people go hunting duikers they collece their dogs and tie 
palm=-nut bells to their necks, and they take nets with them alse. 
When they have finished erecting the nets a man goes with a dog 
into the bush to send it after the duikers. When a duiker hears the 
movement of the dog by the ringing of the bell it pierces a leaf of 
a large leafed tree with its hoof and conceals itself behind it and 
comes towards the dog, and the dog will not be able to see 
properly. As the dog moves one way the duiker turns the other 
way. The duiker thus constantly turns the big leaf in the direction 
of the dog until the dog becomes tired without properly secing the 
duiker. Then the duiker runs off and dashes out in a different 
direction where there are no nets, 

The duiker has two tricks. The other is that if people encircle a 
duiker with nets in a wood it starts to dance its witchdoctor’s dance. 
As it dances its witchdoctor’s dance it sings thus, 


‘something has happened to me duiker’s wite, 

I just dodge towards net 

and dash towards dog.” 
After finishing the witchdoctor'’s dance it runs with all speed and, 
avoiding the nets, it dashes in the direction of the dog and runs off 
safc, 


DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN WATERBUCK AND BUSHBUCK (15) 

A man trod round a patch of bush for netting game! and left it 
and went home, Waterbuck went for a walk together with Bush- 
buck. When they had walked for a long time they reached the 
hunting patch of that man. Bushbuck said to waterbuck, “I am 
going to lic down at the edge of the patch myself so that if T hear 
the sound of the coming of the person who trod round the patch | 
can run away quickly.” Waterbuck said thus to Bushbuck, ‘no, | 
am myself going to the middle of the patch to sleep there. If they 
attack me there | shall come running and dash out by the way | 
entered.’ . 

Bushbuck separated from Waterbuck and lay near the edge of 
the patch and slept. Waterbuck went into the middle of the patch 
and lay down and slept there. The owner of the patch came, and 
when he searched the ground he saw the spoor of Waterbuck and 
Bushbuck where they had entered his patch of bush, He went 
round the patch without discovering other spoor which showed 
that they had left the patch. He hastened home and called on the 
people to come to him with nets, When many people had brought 
their nets they went and erected them near Warterbuck and Bush- 
buck 


They finished erecting their nets and began to station boys round 
the patch to scare out the animals they had put up their nets for. 
When the boys had just begun their cries Bushbuck was already on 
his feet and dashed away as fast as he could. When Bushbuck had 
run away they said that there were two animals, the other one was 
still in the bush. They started to stalk Waterbuck and they stalked 
him till he started off. He came running, and when he tried to 
dash out of the way he had entered he fell into the net, and men 
speared Waterbuck and killed him. Bushbuck stood far off and 
said to Waterbuck, ‘you sec; | have been giving you advice in vain, 
you just counted me a liar, and you went into the middle of the 
patch. Now that you are dead, what about it?’ 


DGFUTE BETWEEN ELEPHANT AND SNAIL (16) 
Elephant disputed with Snail? Elephant said he could not mm 
with Snail, he would leave him behind. Snail said, “Elephant go 
home and spend two days there.” Then Snail summoned his friends 
to come. When his friends arrived he told them that he could not 
run but if Elephant started to run and asked for Snail let one of 
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Snails relatives say, “1 am here.” Elephant would run and see yer 
another Snail, and that one would say, *! am here,” Elephant ran 
until he was exhausted and halted. Then yet another Snail appeared 
and said to Elephant that since he said we could not compete in 
running, “now [have defeated him." 


HOW HATRED BEGAN BETWEEN MONKEY AND DOG (17) 


Dog went for a walk in the groundnuts cultivanon, When 
Monkey i saw Dog taking a walk he asked, ‘Dog, my friend, why 
do you always cry at home?’ Dog replied, ‘Who told you that I 
ery ? It is the oil that I eat at home, and usually when | have not yee 
finished one lot they call me to cat another.” Monkey asked Dog, 
“My friend, what can a person do to cat that sort of oil you cat? 
Dog said to Monkey, ‘Come in one evening and lic down by the 
side of the homestead and when | come to you lic flat on my back 
and hold on to me tightly." 

When it was evening Monkey came to near the homestead. Dog 
went to Monkey and said, *My friend, just he as flat as you can on 
my back.’ Monkey lay prone on Dog's back, After that, Dog went 
home in the dim light of evening. When Dog reached home he 
ran quickly and first put his muzzle into a woman's small pot to 
lick it. The woman took hold of a pestle and hit Monkey with 1 
very hard on the back of Dog. Monkey stretched himself from the 
pain of the blow and began to squeak, for Monkey was in unbear- 
able pain. Dog said to Monkey, ‘My friend, do not cry. They did 
net beat you but the pestle just fell on you by accident. They have 
not yet started to prepare a meal, You will surely cat oil today. 
When they begin cooking | shall cat oil, that for which you hear 
my voice at home.’ 

After that Dog went again in haste and put his muzzle into the 
woman's oil in a pot and gobbled it up. The woman again took 
up a pestle and hit Monkey with it on his neck. Monkey leapt up 
and jumped down from the back of dog and took to his heels, 
running to the bush, because it hurt him much more than the first 
blow. Monkey ran into a big thomy bush and stayed there in a 
tangle of creepers. 

In the morning Dog went again to walk in the groundnuts 
cultivation. Monkey said to Dog, ‘alas! What a bad person you 
are, You took me to your home yesterday and people beat me tll 
I nearly died from the blows. | did not know thar you are such a 
trickster. You just steal the women's things and they bear you for 
it, and you say you eat oil!" Thus there began to be hatred between 
monkeys and dogs, and monkeys for their part are in tangles of 
creepers and dogs are in homesteads here. 


HOW MOCKING-BIKD TOOK THE BLESSING OF BULBUL (18) 

Once upon a long long time ago the father of Mocking-bird was 
different from the father of Bulbul. Then when the father of 
Bulbul was so old that he was about to die he wanted Bulbul to be 
near him. The father of Bulbul became sick, very seriously ill 
indeed. When he was at the point of death he sent a mesenger to 
Bulbul, that he should come. While Bulbul was coming, Mocking- 
bird arose also so that he and Bulbul could go together to vist the 
sick father of Bulbul. When they arrived before the father of 
Bulbul he urged Bulbul strongly, saying, “Very carly in the morning 
Bulbul come quickly.’ For his part Mocking-bird just sat silent, 
listening to what the father of Bulbul was saying. 

Bulbul and Mocking-bird departed. Right carly, betore sunrise, 
Mocking-bird awoke and came first to the father of Bulbul, Bulbul 
thought to himself that he would wait for the sun to rise before 
visiting his father. When Mocking-bird arrived first, the father aw 
just him and did not see Bulbul. He waited for Bulbul for a long 
time but he did not come soon. So the father of Bulbul gave his 
blessing and his good advice to Mocking-bird instead of, as he 
intended, to Bulbul. Immediately after that the father of Bulbul 
became worse and was about to dic, and he could only weakly 
stammer, saying, “kpara, kpara, kpara.’4+ When Bulbul arnved he 
saw his father just lisping and he thought that his father was giving 
him his blessing. That is why the bulbul sings badly, because it 
took its lisping from the father, while the mocking-bird took the 
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good blessing which was intended for che bulbul by its father. That 
is Why the mocking-bird sings so well, | 


WHY FIREFLY SEPARATED FROM STAB (19) 
Firefly used to be together on earth with Star. Then Firefly happened 
to kill his animal, a cat, and he did not give some of the meat to 
Star. That is why Star said he would not be neighbour to Firefly, 
and he went to live in the sky, That is why it is a popular saying 
among people that FircHy separated neighbourhood from Star on 
account of the guts of a car. 


SOLOMON FISH, LEADER OF FISH (20) 


The Solomon fish’ is the leader of all fish. But it is not big, it is 
very tiny. Its habit is to lead all fishes, and it leads the way clearly 
for the fish over dry land.’ When the water (of the streams) dries 
up for the fish the Solomon fish leads the fish over dry land. When 
it leads the way for the fish over dry ground it spits on the ground 
ahead of them on the way it leads the big fish, and the spittle makes 
the way slimy, and the big fish follow after it, and it goes ahead of 
them all. [ts name is saralu. 


HOW GREY DUIKEM GOT THE KETTER OF LEOPARD (21) 


Leopard went after Duiker to catch him and cat him. Leopard 
went and found Duiker ina riverside wood. Duiker said to Leopard, 
“you cannot catch me because Lam wery powerful.” When Leopard 
approached Duiker nearer and nearer Duniker ran under a fallen tree 
and lay down leaving a hollow space under it. When Duiker ran 
under the tree he stood with his legs astride snarling at Leopard. 
He said to Leopard, ‘Approach further here since you say you can 
catch me, Just look at this huge tree which | have raised by my 
strength.” When Leopard tried to get to Duiker, Duiker said, ‘if 
you come any nearer I will let this tree fall on you." Leopard went 
round and round the tree till daylight and then he left Duiker and 
went away. 


WHY WARTHOG LIVES IN A LAIR AND GHEY DUIKER LIVES IN THE 
OPEN (22) 

Mow, in the past the bush was everywhere burnt, even the river- 
side woods, and everywhere the land was clear, as though it had been 
swept. Duiker and Warthog were both taking walks and they met 
in the burnt bush. Heavy rain was coming from the east. When it 
began to fall Duiker ran and stood by a termite mound under a 
tree, taking shelter from the rain. Warthog was also running and 
when he reached where Duiker had taken shelter and looked 
around he saw a burrow in the mound near Duiker. He entered 
the burrow. As it was still raining heavily Duiker was getting wet, 
so Duiker entered after Warthog inside the mound. It rained 
heavily and then began to stop littic by litth. Warthog said to 
Duiker, "go and have a look ourside.” Duiker went and looked and 
said to Warthog, “There is something in the east, lumpy like the 
head of a big animal in a mound.’t Warthog understood the 
innuendo Duiker had spoken. Duiker entered after Warthog into 
the burrow, While it was still raining Warthog came out to have a 
look for himself. Duiker asked Warthog from the inside, *Has it 
stopped?" Warthog answered in double-talk, ‘It is drizzling.” * 
After that Warthog stayed outside and then rushed into the burrow 
after Duiker and tried to catch Duiker, bur Duiker dashed out 
with all speed and ran away from Warthog in the burrow, That is 
why warthogs live im lairs in mounds while duikers do not live in 
lairs in mounds bur live outside. 


WHY BED DUIKER LEFT GHEY DUtKER (23) 
Red Duiker went to pillage chickens. When he was on his way 
to pillage chickens he met Grey Duiker. Red Duiker at once 
caught Grey Duiker by his belt and said, ‘You there! Go and carry 
the chickens.’ Grey Duiker said, ‘What! What are you saying Red 
Duiker? Don't you bear in mind that | am the senior of all the 
animals? T shall never speak to you again. You just see me as small 
as Tam in body and you say that you are my equal. Is it because | 
am small that you do not respect me? Don't you know that the 
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female grashopper is bigger in body than the male?" Red Duiker 
replied, “Let us fight together first and the one who knocks the 
ather down will be the senior." They began to fight, Red Duiker 
and Grey Duiker, As they went on fighting Grey Duiker knocked 
Red Duiker down, falling on him. Then he said to Red Duiker, 
"You sec, [ was telling you and you contradicted.’ That is why Red 
Duiker left Grey Duiker and went away. Grey Duiker said, "The 
animals are trying to treat me so just because | am tiny.” That is 
what happened between Grey Duiker and Red Duiker- 


CROCODILE AND FRANCOLIN (24) 


Crocodile seized a man, and when he had seized him he took him 
to his den, for he had prepared the den and had made indeed a half- 
outler.* After that Crocodile left the man there and went after 
Big Crab to summon him, While he was after Crab Francolin 
came along the river bank and began to scratch the ground for 
termites to cat them. He scratched for termites until he reached 
Crocodile’s hole, As he scratched for termites above Crocodile’s 
hole he made an opening into it, The man saw Crocodile’s hole 
opening as the hight came in. He crawled out by the opening 
scratched by Francolin and escaped. After that, Crocodile arrived 
with Crab. Crab said to Crocodile, ‘My friend, where is meat for 
me te cat?’ For Crab was a friend of Crocodile, Whenever Croce- 
dile caught a person he would go and call Crab. They entered the 
den and looked for the man in vain, he was not there. Crab lost 
his temper with Crocodile and they fought. Crab bit open Croco- 
dile’s belly and he died, The man who was saved by Francolin said 
that their clan were francolins and they must never again cat a 
francolin, 


A FISH WHICH PORETELLS THE SEASONS (25) 

There is a certain fish among the fish in the water which counts 
the seasons for the fish so that they know when the dry season is 
approaching. It does this by breaking a stick and sticking it upright 
in the middle of the river. What it then docs is to keep on observing 
until he secs the stick appear above the water, when it knows thar 
the dry season has come, Then it tells the big fish like giant mud- 
fish and mud-fish to go to their hiding place under water and shut 
the door after them so that nobody sees them. Every year this fish 
doc not forget to do this. It always keeps count of the seasons. 


THE EGGS OF EAGLE AND THE AXE-PEOPLE (26) 

There was a bird, Eagle, which laid her eges m the hollow of a 
tree. The eges were very many, and when she went im search of 
food she appointed two creatures to watch her eggs so that people 
would not come to collect them. Those creatures were Chameleon 
and Gymnastic Lizard, They kept watch over the eggs for a long 
time until one day they saw men coming with a close-wove basket 
and an axe. They arrived under the tree m which where Eagle's 
cges and they began to chop it down so that it would fall with the 
cee: and they would collect them to take them home. The watchers 
of the eggs, Chameleon and Lizard, saw them and Lizard said to 
Chameleon, “Climb up above and call Eagle." These men, as they 
chopped into the tree, sang, “Dig axe-excavator, this tree will fall 
today.” They continued in this way, Chamaleon climbed up and 
called tor Eagle, but she did not hear. Chamaleon just said, * Haha,’ 
but his votce did not carry far. Lizard said to Chanveleon, ‘come 
down and let me go to call her.” Lizard climbed up and said, 

“Eagle come here in haste, 

People are cutting down your eggs, 

come here with all speed ' 
Eagle heard it and came and when she was near the men scattered. 

Eagle went away again leaving the creatures to keep watch. The 
men came again while Eagle was absent and began to cut down 
the same tree, saying, ‘Dig axc-excavator, this tree will fall today.” 
Chameleon called Eagle in vain, for she did not hear, but when 
Lizard called she heard him. Eagle came and when she was near the 
men were chopping into the tree and it was abour to fall. When 
they saw Eagle coming they scattered. Eagle could not find them. 
Eagle went away again after her food and left Chamalean and 
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Lizard beside her eggs, and while she was absent the axe-men came 
again to the tree. They chopped it only for a short time and it fell 
with the eggs in it. The axe-men collected the eggs and went off 
with them. Chamaleon and Lizard called Eagle in vain, for she did 
not come. When she returned, the men had already gone away. 
She looked in the nest for the eggs in vain, and she was so angry 
that she flew away (withour settling), 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF OWL AND FRANCOLIN (27) 


In the past Owl used to go to dances during the night because he 
was afraid of the birds lest they should mock at him during the 
daytime, for he was very ugly, having protruding eves. Owl was 
wormed about this, because all the birds hated him for his ugliness. 
$0 he made friends with Francolin, Owl said to Francolin, *We 
shall be going with you to dances at night, and when it is near 
daybreak you must sing as you always do so that | shall know and 
begin to go home right carly in the morning.’ So Francolin and 
Onwl would go off together to a dance to dance itr, When Owl used 
to attend dances at night women embraced him much. The women 
spoke well of Owl among themselves, saying what a fine youth 
Owl was, what a handsome young man. Owl used to embrace the 
women also. When it got near mormng Francolin would sing, 
saying, “Francolin it is morning, Francolin it is morning,’ © When 
Owl heard the singing of Francolin he would leave for home 
before daylight. When morming came women would say, ‘Where 
is the very handsome young man who was here at night?" This 
friendship between Owl and Francolin lasted a long time. One day 
they went to a certain dance to dance it. When they arrived there 
they began to dance a lot. Women bumped into Owl very much, 
as they had been used to do before. Things stood thus when Ow! 
began to speak spitetully abour Francolin to the women, saying to 
them, ‘Look at that ugly fellow Francolin. His legs are red, to have 
such red legs is not good.” Francolin remained silent and heard it, 
what Owl spoke in whispers to the women out of spite for Francolin. 
Francolin just said to himeclt, * All night, you are talking spitefully 
against me. | will make a mockery of you today.” 

It was getting towards morming and the people were dancing 
with vigour and women kept bumping into Owl, Though day was 
about to break Francolin did mot sing at all, as he was wont to do. 
He remained completely silent. Qwl could sce clearly his body and 
he became so worred that he went to Francolin and asked, “My 
friend, is it not about te be morning 2" Francolin just deceived Owl, 
aying, “Iti net anywhere near morning. Owl went to continuc 
with the dance, and after dancing for only a very short time it 
became very clear daylight. Ow! hastened again to Francolin and 
aiked him about the time, svying, "My friend, ts it not already 
daylight?" Francolin went on deceiving Owl, telling him, ‘It 1s 
moonlight which you sec, morning is still far off.’ But no sooner 
had Francolin finished speaking than the sun came forth. When the 
birds took a look ar Owl and saw him with it they were stricken 
speechless to sec his ugliness. Owl's eyes bulged with terrible 
ugliness. Suddenly the small bird Sirikpera'* flew and pecked Owl 
with his beak and Owl's feathers were blown about in the wind by 
Strikpero, All the birds left the dance and fell upon Owl from all 
directions and pecked him for his ugliness. When Francolin became 
aware that the birds were going to mock Owl in that way he escaped, 
and Ohl did not know where he had gone to. All the birds, even 
the small ones, beat Owl yet harder than before, and they were 
fying up mocking at Owl. Ow! fled away from them with all speed 
with his wings outspread into a wood. The birds followed him in 
flocks. He disappeared into the wood and hid among the creepers 
ro save himsel bai the birds. This is why it is a common saying 
among people, ‘Don't become a friend to me with the friendship 
of Orwl. 

This is because Owl made triends with Francolin and yer spoke 
spitefully against Francolin to the women, saying that only he was 
a handsome man. Owl and Francolin broke off their friendship 
because of Owl's malice. That is why Francolin left Owl unwarned 
about the morning. So the birds saw his ugly eves and bear him for 
his ugliness. The owl docs not appear openly like the other birds 
nowadays. It always conceals itself in a tangle of overgrowth from 
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the birds, tor once they see it they begin to mock at it. So it isa 
popular saying, “The friend of Owl delayed him till morning.’ 


WHY LEOPARD CURSED DRAGONELY (28) 
Leopard and Dragonfly were friends, hunting and killing many 
animals together. Leopard begat ten children. Leopard and Dragon- 
fy went one day to hunt again. There was a man related to Dragon- 
fly who took the children of Leopard to the river. He collected the 
shells of nettlebeans*? and washed the eyes of Leopard's children 
with them, While he was doing this he sang, saying, 


"This world, | have spoilt it, 
this world, | have spoilt ir," 


The eyes of Leopard's children were spoilt, Their bodies became 
spotted and their teeth projected out. Leopard and Dragonfly 
returned trom hunting, and when Leopard saw his children they 
had all been spoilt. So Leopard broke up living with Dragonfly 
and he cursed Dragonfly, saying, ‘Dragonfly, you will be small (in 
stature), you will have no granary of your own, you will not settle 
preps but you will aways be fying around.” Then Leopard 

led Dragonfly with all his relatives. Dragonfly cursed Leopard, 
saying, “Leopard, you will go to live in streamside woods, Every- 
body in the world will hate you and if a person sees you he will 
kill you.” This is the reason why Leopard stopped living with 
Dragonfly. 


ABOUT HOW A CHILD'S HAND GOT STUCK IN A HOLE'? AND MOLE- 
COLOURED SQUTRREL (29) 


There was a woman and her younger sister. One day she was 
cooking porridge to go with meat to take it to her husband's home. 
She sent her sister into the hut to go and bring her the broth- 
stirring stick so that she might str the broth with it. But the sister 
refused, saying that she did mot know where it was, She said, 
"Where is it? lam not going to bring it because | am the younger. 
The elder should go and fetch it.’ The woman said to her younger 
sister, ‘ Why, since it is I who send you?" She went into the hut and 
saw the stick on the shelf there. When she put forth her hand to 
take it there it got stuck there and when people came and tried to 
pull they could not pull her away. They oj to raise her up (and 
place her on the shelf), and they repaired the hut above her, People 
continued living near her for a long time until their huts fell into 
disrepatr and they moved to live elsewhere, leaving the girl by 
herself, her mother bringing her food daily, When the girl's mother 
came and approached her daughter she stood and sang her song, 
saying, 


‘Deringo my child, Deringo my child, 
if Ture calls you my child, 

do not answer my child, 

when it is | who call you my child 
answer me my child." 


The child answered her mother, saying, 


‘Oh mother, o mother, o mother, 
lam staying in a deserted homestead, 
seeing Azande with my eyes only.” 


Her mother came daily with food for her. There was an animal 
which wanted to eat the girl, and when her mother brought her 
food it came and hid quite still to hear the song she sang to her 
daughter. When she departed the animal came and sang exactly 
like the girl's mother so that the girl thoughe it was her mother 
singing. The animal appeared, caught her and ate her. 

Next morning the mother came bringing food to her daughter 
and she looked in vain for her daughter and saw only blood where 
she had been, She went and told them at home and they wailed for 
her. When the mourning was finished they asked, ‘What can be 
done to kill the animal which killed this child?" They prepared a 
big feast to which they invited all people and animals, telling them 
to come and dance, so that they might discover which animal had 
killed the child. Many people came together with the animals, The 
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relatives of the girl said that the animals should beat the drum first. 
The animals went to the drum and the first animal, Squirrel, came 
and took the drum and beat it and said in its beats, 


*Kpakpa,'4 when | see mine in a deserted homestead 
I snatch it kpakpa.* 


The relatives of the girl suid, “That's it, He is the one who killed 
her.” They knew it from the sound of the drum which he beat, 
saying, 


‘kpakpa, when [ see mine in a deserted homestead 
I snatch it kaka,” 


They gathered themselves and came and scized that animal and 
killed him. 


HOW CHIMPANZEE SEWED HIS THIGH WITH A NEEDLE (30) 


Very early in the morning the chompanzeess make a noise only 
when they are in large numbers, but if one is alone in a tree it will 
not make a noise in the carly moming but remains still until daylight 
and then it climbs down. 

So one moming a man went very carly on te a rock to mend his 
barkeloth of the bagadi kind. He took his prepared thread and his 
strong needle and went on to the rock. When he arrived on the 
rock he sat on his wooden stool and held his needle, inserting the 
thread through its cye, and began to sew his barkcloth with tr. 
There was a single chimpanzee in a tree, which he did not see, 
neither did he know about it, He sat sewing his barkcloth with the 
needle and pulling the thread with the needle through it, raising 
his hand as one does in sewing. The chimpanzee sat in the tree, and 
when it looked it saw the man sewing his barkcloth, When he had 
completed sewing and it was finished he went to his home, for- 
getting the needle with a long thread attached to im on the ground 
on the rock. As he was on his way home the chimpanzee climbed 
down and came to the place of the man, It saw the needle lying 
with the thread attached to it. It thought that the man had been 
sewing his thigh, so it took the needle and pierced it night through 
its thigh and it wrapped the thread round its lower shank. The 
chimpanzee sewed its thigh to its lower leg. But the man remembered 
his needle and came back to look for it. When he arrived at the 
lace and looked around he saw the chimpanzee in the place where 

had been sitting. When the chimpanzee noticed the man it tried 
to run away from him but could by no means do so. The man 
speared the chimpanzee and it cried out, and he went on spearing 
it till he killed it, and then he carried the chimpanzee's corpse on 
his shoulder to his home. 

The habit of chimpanzees is thus: if somebody sees them playing 
by throwing a ground-fruit stalk at cach other, as though fighting, 
and he waits for them to pass on ahead and then places his spear in 
the place where they were playing, when the chimpanzees come 
back to play again there and the man just hides quietly, leaving the 
spear there, on secing the spear a chimpanzee will think it is the 
stalk of their play. It will take it and spear another with it to death. 
Then the owner of the spear can just wait for them to go away 
first and then come to get the dead chimpanzee and take it home. 


ABOUT A WOMAN WHO CHANGED INTO A HOUSE BAT (31) 


There was once a man who set up his snare. A guineafowl which 
was going about got caught in his snare. He came and untied the 
guincafowl (from the noose) and took it home and gave it to his 
wite to cook for him. When she had cooked it be ate it and was 
replete. Being replete, he ted wp the mouth of the pot (with leaves 
and cord) in which there was what was left over. When it was night 
and they went to sleep his wife turned into a rat so as to go and car 
hit guineafowl. He took his arrow and he built up the fire and it 
sparkled, and he went again to sleep. After this she began to eat his 
guincafowl again in the form of a rat. He took his arrow and shot 
ber in the belly in the form of a rat and she woke from sleep with 
the arrow in her belly, He said to her, “So it was you who were 
cating my quincafowl.' 
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ABOUT A MAN WHO TURNED INTO A WATERBUCK (32) 


There wat a man whos clan were the Abakpaku.'! There was 
another man who hood a cultivation of elewsine, and the eleusine was 
a fine crop in his cultivation. When it was dark the Bakpaku man 
would turn inte a waterbuck and go and eat the cleusine of his friend. 
The owner of the cleusine went to keep watch for the animals 
which ate his eleusine, He went and arrived there and saw this 
waterbuck lying down with its legs upwards, The man hit one leg, 
thinking it was the stump of a tree, whereas it was a leg of the 
waterbuck. So this man went home. The waterbuck troubled him 
for a long time. Whenever he went to his eleusine cultivation in the 
morning he would find the spoor of the waterbuck where it had 
eaten the cleusine. One day he went and aw the waterbuck. As he 
moved, the waterbuck heard him and raised itself up. He stalked 
until he reached it and raising his arm with his spear he speared it. 
The waterbuck ran away with all speed, The man lett it and went 
home. 

In the morning he went to follow the spoor and he followed it to 
the homestead of chat man. Then the spoor turned into the foot- 
prints of a person. He appeared in the homestead and asked the 
man's wife, “Where is your husband?’ She replied, ‘My husband 
has gone away. He is not here, and | have not seen him," The man 
continued to stand there, and then he heard a movement in a hurt, 
and there was a groan from the spear wound. The man asked, * And 
who is groaning inside the hur?’ She replied, ‘It is my husband 
groaning from an illness." The man said, “| am going to see him.’ 
He entered the hut, and when he looked at the Bakpaku man's belly 
he saw the wound made by his spear. He said, ‘So it is you who have 
been eating my eleusine in the form of a waterbuck!" When he had 
left for home the one who was sick from a wound died. 


THUNDER AND CRICETUS (33) 


There was a man who begat a beautiful daughter, and the daughter 
wanted to get away from her father. She went and consulted the 
atari oracles and they told her to go and sit near a ngbege (thorny) 
tree so that if it thundered she could ascend by its cord,'* When 
heavy rain was coming the went and sat near an nghege tree. When it 
thundered she took hold of the cord of Thunder and ascended by it. 
She reached the home of Thunder bur did mot find him there; only 
his wife was there, who gave her a stool to sit on. Thunder came 
home and the mistress of the home sad to him, ‘Look at that 
beautiful woman | have married for you.’ Thunder thundered 
terribly and she was split to preces, after which she put herself to- 
eecther again and sat again on the same stool. Thunder did this to her 
three times, and she was still whole. So he said, ‘Truly this is my 
wite.’ So he built her a hut near his wife's hut, and she bore a child 
by Thunder. 

Her father consulted the oracles about her, asking what he could 
do to see his child who had gone up with Thunder. The oracles told 
him to bring the little animal Cricetus and make him dig many holes, 
long ones and short ones, all over the place; then he would certainly 
find his daughter. When all this had been done, the father of the girl 
told Cricetus to sit by the mghege tree so that when Thunder thund- 
ered Cricerus could take hold of his cord and ascend by the cord of 
Thunder, Cricetus sat (by the tree). When Thunder thundered he 
went up with Thunder's cord and appeared in the sky, appeared in 
the very hut of the woman through a burrow he made into her hut, 
Crnicetus told her the message from her father and when it was ended 
she closed the burrow through which Cricetus had come and hid it 
trom Thunder, She cooked porridge with oil and gave it to Cricetus. 
She cooked fish for Thunder. Now, she concealed Cricetus from 
Thunder, and Cricetus sent mosquitoes to bite Thunder until he left 
the hut on account of the mosquitoes, for they bit him greatly, and 
went to his other wite, Cricetus sent the mosquitoes so that Thunder 
might leave the hut and he could escape with the girl. When he left 
she took her first child, called Banzibi, and handed him down to 
Cricetus m the burrow. Thunder heard the movement of this 
child and asked her, “What is moving like that?” She replied, “The 
ages She which you saw when they were biting us and you went 
to where you could have peace, they are the ones we are beating 
over us,” She handed another of her children down again and the 
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movement was heard with the sound of its metal anklet, When 
Thunder again asked she lost her temper with Thunder, saying, 
“TE you ask again I wall not answer you. Why do you ask us while 
we are being bitten by mosquitoes?" She banned down her children 
first and then she got ready to get down herself after them to escape 
home. She got down and, hearing her movement, Thunder put a 
question in vain, and the door remained shut for a long time. He 
went to look there and he looked there in vain. He was sad and said 
“Oh! My lowely children!" Then he saw the burrow made by 
Cricetus and he said, ‘Oh, but see what the woman has done to me!" 
He thundered terribly and followed the burrow to its end. The small 
animal which burrowed the hole sent other insects, scorpions and 
pinching soldier ants, into the opening of the burrow which it dug, 
and afterwards also snakes and caterpillars to deal with Thunder to 
make him turn back from pursuing them. Thunder thundered and 
sent tire which killed all those creatures, and began following cach 
hole co the end and then returned to his place, 

Thunder followed those burrows, but the one by which Cricetus 
went with Thunder's wite and her children was a very long one and 
curved greatly. Cricetus stopped again with those creatures and sent 
them after Thunder, telling them to worry him till he died. Thunder 
thundered with fire and killed all the creatures, and he followed the 
hole to the end and then came back to his place. Thunder followed 
the holes one atter another, Cricetus sent yet other poisonous insects, 
Thunder thundered at the very hole which the woman followed with 
her children and he followed it to just the point of getting to the end 
of it, Cricetus and the woman reached her father’s home. The 
woman's father thanked Cricetus much, saying, ‘So! So! 1 did not 
think | would see my child again. [ am secing her because of you, 
Cricetus," While the woman's father was talking thus, Thunder 
appeared and said, * Where is my wife? It is her | have come for.’ 
The father of the woman said to Thunder, ‘You did not marry her. 
Where is your bridewealth you gave for her?” When he heard this 
Thunder went away, departed at once for his home, 


THE SWALLOWERS AND THE DAUGHTERS WHO OFFENDED 
MOTHERS AND FATHERS (34) 


THETR 


There was a man with his wife and two daughters, The man went 
away as far as to Wau'? to a place where there were no homesteads. 
His name was Bakuango and his wife's name was Nakiriwere. They 
went to where there were no homesteads. They had two daughters, 
and these daughters used to go fishing, and when they brought back 
the fish they would just wrap up anything and give it to their mother. 
They took the fish into the bs their father had built for them. They 
did this every day. Their mother got very angry with them and 
made her case against them to the animals in the river who were 
called the Swallowers, saying to them, ‘Oh! Swallowers, there are 
children at home who offend me and their father. As we are going to 
go away, leaving them, come and punish them severely." Those 
animals agreed. The woman went home and took her husband and 
they went off with everything in the homestead except the drum 
which they hung up under the granary. They went away leaving 
their children still fishing. The daughters returned and looked in 
vain for their mother. In the evening they saw Swallowers coming 
from the direction of the river singing their song: 


‘You catry ine oo, you carry me oo, 
I shall cut you with my big tooth, 
nsara’® Swallower, mzara Swallower." 


Ome of the girls wanted to run away but a Swallower said, ‘Girl, 
don’t run; I shall swallow you right now.’ The girls had to carry 
these animals cll morning, and they ate up all their food. They 
treated them like this for a long time. The girls went to the satai 
oracles"? and said to the safai, ‘Show us the way by which our father 
went.” The stat fellimto the fire and as they were foaming the girls 
ran away. Sata said to them, ‘Did you not come so that we might 
give you oracular advice?" They stayed, and satai said to them, “Go 
and look under the granary. You will find a drum there. You will 
untic it, Then cook your food and put it inside it and then enter it. 
It will show you the way by which your father went away." They 
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went home and did as the satai said. The drum went away with them 
by the way their father had departed. The drum went with them and 
they reached the home of a certain man, When boys saw the drum 
they rushed there singing thus: 


‘Qur drum oo, I say." 
When one of them took a stick to strike it, it sang a song thus: 


“He who beats a boy, he who beats.a boy, 

do not strike a drum, 

because drum | am going to the home of Bakuango, 
to the home of Bakuangao, 

name of the mistress Nakiriwere, 

name of the master Itango o," 


The boys left the drum and showed it the way to the home of 
Bakuange, When the drum was near the home it admonished the 
children, saying to them, “Don't do ill again to your father and 
mother, Honour and respect them.” The dram arrived at the home- 
stcad and Hakuango collected his children. Nakiriwere became 
reconciled to her children. 


FAVOUR FOLLOWS FAVOUR (1, 1) 


There was a woman who had a daughter. She adomed her body with 
many ornaments and put amass of metal beads round her neck. This 
daughter went to play with her comrades by the river. When her 
comrades went home she stood by a pool and admired her shadow 
with the ornaments in this water. The mass of metal beads became 
loose and fell into the pool, which was so deep that a person could 
not descend into it. She struck her breast, saying, “What shall [ do 
about my mother on account of her metal beads?" She went home 
and told her mother, * Your metal beads have fallen into a pool." Her 
mother replied, "You will not spend the night in my home here 
today until you fetch my beads out of the pool.’ She ran away and 
spent the night in the bush, and in the morning she set out for the 
pool again, She went to the home of an old woman and found her 
sitting by the entrance to her (temporary) shelter, sweeping her 
resting place, The old woman said to her, “Child, where are you 
going to?° The girl replied, "My mother's metal beads fell from me 
yesterday into water on the other side of the river and my mother 
said I should keep on going there." The old woman said, Child, help 
me sweep my courtyard.’ The girl looked at the sun and was silent. 
She took the broom from her and swept the place properly, carried 
water for her, and prepared her bed. The old woman said, ‘Yes, my 
child your affair is all right, Go to the water and the one that will 
say, Raver of bumps,?? river of bumps,’ do not fall intoit, just pass 
it by. But the one that will say, “River of metal beads, river of 
mictal beads,"’ fall inte it, you will find your mother’s metal beads 
and all the ornaments." 

The girl went and reached the river of bumps. When it said "River 
of bumps, river of bunrps,* she passed by; and she reached the river 
of metal beads, and it said, ‘River of metal beads, river of metal 
beads.” She fell inte it, and as she came out of the water the metal 
beads and beautiful ornaments covered her neck. She brought 
them to her mother, and they were rich in beautiful ornaments. 

After this, there was another girl whose mother’s hide (for 
carrying babies) fell into the same pool, and her mother chased her 
away in the same manner. She followed the same path and reached 
the home of the old woman, The old woman said, “Child, help me 
my daughter.’ The girl looked at the sun and replied, ‘You see that 
the sun is just about to set and you say I should help you? I am going 
for my mother’s hide.” The old woman told her to stop for a moment 
and she said to her, “Go, and if you see a river which says,“ River of 
metal beads, river of metal beads” do not fall into it, but when you 
see a river which says, * River of bumps, river of bumps” fall into it 
and you will take back your mother's hide.” She went and saw the 
niver of metal beads, and when tc said, “River of metal beads, river 
of metal beads," she passed on until she reached the river of bumps 
and when it said, “River of bumps, mver of bumps,” she fell 
into it, and when she came out her body was covered with bumps. 

Favour follows favour. 
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THE OBSTINATE ONE WAS CUT INSIDE AN ELEPHANT?! (1, 2) 


There was a boy with his grandmother. When she wanted to go 
away she would collect (and leave with him) enough food for the 
days she would spend away +o that he would mot wander in her 
absence. The boy would simply wait oll she had gone, when he 
would take his bag and go to the river for certain (black rounded) 
fruits. These fruits were above a large piece of water. He climbed up 
and ate the fruits, throwing their seeds into the bag, because if a seed 
happened to fall from a person into this big piece of water it would 
rise and trap him. He ate them till a seed fell from his hand into the 
water, This big piece of water was hot as though it was heated by 
fire. It suddenly rose and trapped the boy above, He began to wail, 
Su thes song: 


"Death, death stand afar, | 

when | wanted to pluck the fruit, 

the fruit fell from my hand into the river Were,*! 

the river Were comes one side, and the river Suc?! comes the 
the other side, 

death holds me above, 

death is furious,?+ what shall 1 do my friend 07" 


The grandmother of the boy beard this lament and she came running 
with all speed. When she arrived she found the water rising and 
about to reach the boy. So she rubbed (magical) ash on the trunk of 
this tree up which the boy had climbed and the water receded. The 
boy climbed down and she took him home, admonishing him, 
‘Don't do it again, otherwise you will dic." He replied that he would 
not do it again. She thought that he was telling the truth, 

She collected and left him all kinds of food and pur them beside 
him for him to cat, and she went again for her salt. When she was far 
off he took his bag and went for his fruit to the river. He climbed up 
and began to pluck the fruits into his bag and eating some of them. 
Suddenly one just fell from his hand into the water again and 1 began 
to rise. The boy began again to ery. His grandmother heard his 
lament far off and she came running and saw the water gettme very 
close to him. She rubbed her (magical) ash on the tree and the water 
receded to its normal level. The boy climbed down and she came to 
beside him and said, ‘Oh my child! Oh! What is the matter with 
you? You are gome just to dic from the water!" She admonished 
him and took him home. F 

She wanted again to go for her salt. She collected even more tood 
than before, sweet food, and, leaving him with it, she went again 
far away for her salt. When she had been away a long ume the boy 
took his bag again and went after the same fruits to the river. He 
climbed up and plucked the fruits into his bag, eating some of them, 
The grandmother had gone this time really far. This third time was 
going to be his death finally. He ate the fruits till one fell from his 
hand into the river, which began to rise. It rose very much and was 
getting near the boy above. The boy began to lament but he lamen- 
ted in vain for his grandmother did not hear his lament because she 
had gone very far away. The hot water preva and reached the 
boy and he got badly scorched by it till he died. ' 

Misfortune follows badness. The obstmate one was mourned by hus 
father’s drum-heirloom.** “The obstinate one was cut in the belly 
of an elephant." 


A MALE SNAKE & KNOWN WHEN IT Is BURNT?" (ft, 3) 


There was a man called Gumba who begat two very beautiful 
daughters and many people came to ask to marry them. He made it 
a condition to each of them that the person who would pluck the 
beard of a certain man called Zipi and bring it to him would be 
given a daughter in marriage. A certain man came to ask for the 
hands of the daughters, and their father said, ‘First go and pluck 
the beard of the man called Zipi and bring it to me, then | wall give 
them to you." He accepted and said that it was he who would 
marry her.?7 

He went to the home of Zipi and found only his wife at home 
without finding Zipi there. This man Zipi had a beard as long as 
from here to the river Mungu and as from here to Mopol.** He 
asked Zipi's wife, * What can a person do to pluck the beard of Zipi?’ 
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He begged her, ‘Oh! Show me what a person can do to pluck his 
beard. Ir is because my wife is there whose father told me that unless 
| pluck the beard of Zipi | shall not marry her. She is really very 
beautiful.’ She told him, ‘Go and measure yourself with his bed 
inside the hur and lie under it, When he comes to sleep saying 
 Oorr Zipi,” if he says it loud, just lie still, and if he says it quictly and 
slowly, saying “Qorr Zipi,”’ it means that he is asleep. Then you can 
cur off his beard.” She cooked porridge and broke off some for him 
and she scraped a relish on to it, She took the food to the man in the 
hut of Zipi, and he ate and was replete. 

Zipi came back from his walk and as he sat on his bed he asked, 
“What is smelling like that? There must be a person here." As the 
woman was concealing the man from him she sad, "Are you joking? 
Where is a person? It is only this pipe smelling like a person.” She 
brought food before Zipi. He ate and was replete and he went to 
sleep. In sleep he said the first "Qor Zipi’ very loud. The man lay 
still as the woman had told him to do, When Zipi was deeply asleep 
he said quietly *Qorr Zipi.” The man then knew that he was really 
asleep. He darted out from under the bed and cut off Zipi's beard and 
ran off with it with all speed. 

Zipi awoke from sleep and crossed his tecth in front of the man to 
bar his way that he might catch him, for Zipi’s teeth were very 
long in truth, The man came and dashed out between them. He 
crowed them again. The man came and blew his (magical) whistle 
and dashed out between them. Nobody else but this man had ever 
been to the home of Zipi. The man rolled up Zipi’s beard on to a 
stick just like a roll of entrails. He gave it to the father of the women 
whe, on sceing it, wat so pleased that he offered his daughter to the 
man, as he had said he would do. He said to this man, *Go and collect 
your wite and take her to your home.’ He went and collected her and 
she went with this man to his homie. 

A courageous person carns the reward of his courage. A male 
snake is known when it is burnt. 


THE THING WHICH HAS A SMALL BEGINNING WILL INCREASE GREATLY Is 
THE FUTURE (11, 4) 


A man went to visit his sister at her home, He told her, “Il have come 
for you to give me some sesame seed.” The sister said, ‘My brother, 
| have no sesame seed.” After that she went to roast sesame. Her 
daughter gathered up a handful of some, still raw, and was cating 
them as she came towards her maternal uncle outside. As the man 
looked at the mouth of his sister's daughter he saw sesame on her 
lips. He put forth his hand and took these sesame seeds from 
her lips. After that he said to his sister, “1 am going home,” The sister 
said, ‘My brother, what | told you is true. | have no sesame seeds.’ 

He left for home, and when he reached home he threw these seeds 
on to the ground. They germinated and flourished and grew high, 
grew high and fruited, When the crop had ripened he reaped it and 
kept the seed in a small basket. At the next season for planting sesame 
he sowed it, and it yielded a good crop and he reaped it and filled 
two baskets with it. The sesame accumulated for the man. After this 
the sister lacked it. When he met his sister again he said to her, “My 
sister, the sesame which you refused to give to me, here is some which 
I took on the lips of your daughter,” His sister begged him for some 
scsaimie secs. 

There is nothing that can be concealed, It must appear. There is 
nothing that can be done in secret, it will come to light. The same 
container which you use for distribution, they wall distribute to you 
with the same. What a man sows, the same will he reap.*9 All big 
things start in a small way, 


THEY POUND TERMITES INTO THE POTS GF OTHERS® (11, 4) 
There were two men, by name Small Pot and Small Cup-Gourd. 
They were great friends, They used to cook in Small Pot and drink 
water out of Small Gourd. They ate together, drank water together, 
and slept together. 

They happened to go fora walk and they came to a river, and 
when they reached it Small Pot said, *My friend, I shall not cross. 1f 
I try to do so water will go inside me and | shall sink and drown." 
Small Gourd said, “Come.” Small Pot came and Small Gourd took 
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him across and he survived the water. They continued their walk 
until they came across fire on dry land between streams. Small 
Gourd said, “Gh my younger brother, | am going ro die because fire 
is coming.’ Small Pot said, * You will not die." When the fire came 
near to them Small Pot said to Small Gourd, ‘Lic on the ground 
upside-down." Small Gourd lay on the ground upside-down and 
Small Pot covered him by lying upside-down on top of him. The 
fire came and passed without burning Small Gourd because he was 
covered by Small Pot. When it pawed they came together again and 
went on their way together, for they were great friends. 

They feed the courtyard ridge (with rubbish) and it in return feeds 
its owner. 3" Termites are pounded into the pot where others were. 


BEE WAS HEIR TO BG FLY (ft, 6) 


Big Fly begat his children. He lived till ane day he became sick. He 
sent after his firstborn son, saying that he was seriously ill, When his 
son heard it he said that they should tell his father that he was 
dancing. When his sister's som Bee heard it he went there and said, 
*My father, | have come." Big Fly said, *My child, | am gome to dic 
and my heritage is here.” As he was going to die let him take over 
the inheritance and scatter it all over the world." 

Then Fly came and teld his father that he had returned. He came 
when his father was dying. The father said to his son, ‘Since I was 
dying in your absence, here is the wound, be sitting on the wounds 
of people. You shall cat decomposed things and sit on grass." That us 
why people say, “Bee was heir to Big Fly." 


A BIDDLE)! ABOUT THE FACE (I, 7) 


There are four men in the same homestead, having the same court- 
yard, bur they never visit each other. Who are these people? They 
are the two eyes and the two cars. They never visit cach other. 
Although they are handsome they never go round to see each other. 


A PROVERB ABOUT AN [INSECT CALLED SPIDER (1, 8) 


Although the river is in flood a spider can put on its white barkcloth 
to cross withour getting soaked. Thar why when boys collect 
together one will ask the others to answer this, “There is a man who, 
although the river is in flood, and he puts. on his barkcloth, will never 
get soaked?" 

However dithicult a thing may be, a capable person may try it 
and succeed. 


A RIDDLE ABOUT THE AMBOMU!! AND RED GROUND FRUIT (n, g) 


The Ambomu said in double-talk, ‘the land rainbow." This means 
that the red ground fruit resembles the rainbow, for the fruit is 
very red (like the rainbow). A knowledgeable person will understand 
at once and say, ‘ft is the red ground fruit.’ 


A RIDDLE ABOUT THE CREATURE CALLED TORTOISE (lm, 10) 


It is a habit of the tortoise that when it is twelve o'clock?! noon it 
cannotsee the sun atall because of its shell which covers all its head and 
renders it unable to look up properly. The tortoise sees the sun only 
from carly morning up to about cight o'clock,1* and when it ascends 
higher it will disappear from its aght. It will only see sunlight 
[nor the sun itself] until three o'clock. It sees the sun from about 
three o'clock till four o'clock and then till evening the tortoise sees 
the sun again, That is why people say in a riddle, ‘There is a man 
who cannot see the sun at midday. He sees the sun only in the 


momimng amd in the evening.’ A knowledgeable person will say, 
"Tt is the tortoise." 


Notes 
' An area of high grass is selected and a path trodden round it so 
that it can be seen by their spoor if animals have entered the area 


and have not left it, Nets are then ereeted at one side and men and 
dogs enter from the other side to scare the game into them. Children 


line the unnetted sides of the area to scare the game by shouting if 


they try to break out there. 

2A very large snail called din in Zande. 

1A bluc-grey monkey which makes a squcaky sound, called 
mhaty in Zande, 
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4 These words would seem to indicate the croaking of the bird. 

§ 1 think that solomon fish is the right identification for the 
Zande saraba, 

* This would appear to be the sense of ni nghi here. It could mean 
‘over the world." 

> The word used, mkpotukpu, is that wed to refer to the warthog’s 
warts. 

"The word miomio means not only “with a drizzle’ bur also in 
metaphor for the movement of the grey duiker m a drizzle—short 
quick steps. 

* The word is fia, hole or burrow, It appears to mean here 
another entrance to the den concealed under the surface of the 
Water, 

© | was told that the word sosore is a word here used meaning 

“dawn” in the language of the partly assimilated Pambia people, 
but I think that it more probably renders the cry of this sort of 
francolin. 

' A tiny bird, the first to sing in the morning, at about dawn, 

‘ "| believe this to be the correct identification for the Zande 
pawe. 

1 The tithe ts about how a child's hand got stuck in a hole, but 
there 1s nothing about a hole in the story. This ts perhaps a confuson 
with other stories in which a child's hand is caught in a hole. 

4 Kpakpa is the sound made by striking the drum on the wood 
at the edge of the membrane. 

'§ Members of this clan have the waterbuck for totem: m 1s 
believed that their body-soul changes into this animal at death. 

Giri, cord. Thunder is regarded by Azande as a sort of creature. 
There is also a belief that it has a cord by which it descends, as, 
indeed, is the sense of the story. 

'? Wau, the capital of the Bahr al-Ghazal Province of the Sudan. 
Its use here is to suggest a very great distance, 

18 Nara appears to have no meaning here. 

19 Sati appears to be the same as ateri, the usual oracle in Zande 
folktales. It behaves here in the same manner a3 the atari. Both take 
the plural pronoun. 

0 The Zande word is aku, bumps or notches. The word is 
used for the warts of the warthog., 

2! A well-known Zande proverb. A boy was told not to enter the 
carcase of an elephant when men were cutting it up with their 
spears. He disobeyed and got cut in consequence. 

72 A big river in the Congo, 

=A big river in the Sudan. 

4 This appears to be the meaning. As written ri nga could 
mean literally ‘cats the tree” or “top of the tree." 

§ The Zande is fonzoro gugu, which | have translated literally. | 
cannot say what is its meaning here. 

6 One of the best-known Zande proverbs. When a male snake 
is burnt its male organ protrudes, or so Azande say. Otherwise one 
cannot tell male from female. 

"7 In some places the singular is wsed—one daughter—and in 
other places the plural—both daughters. 

78 A river and a place (called after a prince) in the Sudan. Both 
are intended to suggest a great distance. 

29 This may be an interpolation from the Bible. It must be bore 
in mind that these texts were written by a Christian convert and 
were used for teaching purposes in a mission school. The phrase does 
not seem to be to be Zande, bur there 6 no certain means of knowing. 

© One of the most ured of Zande proverbs. The ncarest English 
equivalent would be ‘one good turn deserves another.* 

1 This proverb also has the sense of ‘one good turn deserves 
another." 

#2 This is a rough rendering of the sentence. 

The word in the text is senza, Masaku is usually used for 

“riddle. * 

The Ambon are the ‘truc’ or “orginal” Azande who have 
imposed their culture on foreign, now mainly assimilated, peoples. 
They pride themselves consequently on their greater understanding 
of metaphorical language. 

4 Ordinary Azande would not at this time have reckoned time in 
heures. This is missionary influence. 

%* The word here is muanbi, an introduced word. 


No. 62 


| Jones, Department of Anthropology, University of 
62 Sydney. With a figure 

: During an archeological expedition to Tasmania, 
in the summer of 1963-1064! we investigated a row of stones on 
a midden at the Bay of Fires on the north-cast coast, Excavations 
revealed a second arrangement stratified one foot bencath the rop 
one, and it is postulated that both are of aboriginal origin. 

Our attention was drawn to the site by Mr. W. E. Tucker of 
St. Helens, and it can be found on the coast, about two miles 
south of Anson's River, As one walks south of the outlet of 
Anson's Bay on the foreshore, after having passed an area of 
shifting dunes, one comes across a large storm beach of pebbles, 
about 12 feet above normal high tide. ‘There is a long narrow 
grass-stabilized midden piled up behind and slightly eee this 
peeve bank, and the ground immediately inland is swampy and 

a marshy vegetation cover. Apart from a farm at Anson’s 
Bay, the hinterland is practically unoccupied, and the bush is 
dominant until one reaches the environs of St. Helens about 14 
miles to the south. 
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Fic. 1, PLAN OF EXCAVATION AT BAY OF FIRES, 1964 


On the surtace of the shelly soil can be seen a row of 138 stones 
atranged so as to follow the crest of the midden. The stones are 
Har, ae two feet long and one foot broad, and they are set into 
the ground with their longest side at right angles to the general 
direction of the alignment, so as to form a feature which resembles 
a garden path in appearance. The alignment is 270 fect long, dis- 
continuous in places, and follows a 176°=355° direction. It is 
impossible to attach any significance to this particular bearing as 
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Excavations on a Stone Arrangement in Tasmania. By Rhys 
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the coast also follows a north-south line at this point. Near the 
northern end of the feature, and on the surface of the pebble 
bank, can be seen a few piles of stones, about one or two feet 
high, Although they ea be of aboriginal origin, the possibility 
of their construction by surveyors or hunters cannot be ruled out, 

A small-scale excavation was carried out in order to ascertain 
the relationship of the stones to the underlying midden. The 
trench ™) revealed a depth of 12 inches of undisturbed midden 
material, with charcoal, stone fakes and some bone fragments, 
resting on clean dune sand. The faked assemblage was made of 
crystalline quartz, and although the artifacts were plentiful, their 
use to the typologist is limited. The Hat stones of the alignment 
were about three inches thick and were sunk into the midden 
with their top surtaces Hush with the surface of the ground. 
Directly beneath the top feature, and separated from it by six 
inches of shell midden were found other stones. The excavations 
were extended at right angles to the first trench, so that an area 
12 feet by three feet was uncovered, In this cutting an irregular 
row of 12 rounded sub-angular stones could be seen, aligned 
approximately in a 14§°-325° direction (see fig. 1). All of these 
stones had their bases set a few inches deep into the sand underlying 
the midden, and two of them had been extensively flaked prior 
to being placed in sit. The midden itself had accumulated around 
this structure, for no traces could be seen of any holes dug through 
the deposit to let the stones into the sand. There was a depth of 
I2 sectias: of shell deposited in the time between the building of 
the two arrangements. About six inches of midden had been laid 
down after the total disappearance of the bottom feature before 
the top one was constructed. In the case of the lower feature, it is 
impossible to say as yet whether it was intended to be a straight 
line of stones as is the case in the top one, or whether the stones 
exposed are part of some more complicated arrangement. Further 
work is required, to strip off the midden, so as to expose the full 
extent of lower structure, before any meaningful descriptions can 
be made. 


Discussion 


Stone arrangements are quite common on the mainland of 
Australia (for bibliographies see Towle, 1939, and Greenway, 
1963), but this is the first published account of one in Tasmania. 
Bonwick (1870) in a discussion of the religion of the Tasmanian 
aborigines, and in particular writing of Druidical rites on the 
island, says (p. 192), “circles have been recognized in the interior 
of Van Dieman’s Land, piles of stones have been noticed, evidently 
of human design . ..”. This statement has been noted by Thorpe 
(1924) and McCarthy (r9go). Bonwick, however, gives no 
reference nor any geographical location to support his statement, 
and Booth (1800, p. §7) dismisses it, saying that ‘no aboriginal 
stone or other circles have yet been discovered.” 

We were fortunate in the case of the lower feature to be able 
to give a stratigraphical demonstration of its aboriginal origin, 
and it is reasonable to infer that the top one was similarly built. 
Stones were readily available from the pebble bank, but large 
Hat ones, such as were used in the top feature are quite difficult to 
find, and its construction would involve more than a casual 
expenditure of effort, It serves no apparent economic pu 
and its situation on an exposed dune in an area undeveloped and 
practically unoccupied, makes the possibility of European origin 
extremely unlikely. | 

In attempting to reconstruct the sequence of events, one can 
say that first, the bottom feature was built on the surface of a 
dune, and the stones were probably pushed down a few inches 
to give them a little stability. A period ct time then ela d, 
when up to 12 inches of midden were deposited, after which the 
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top alignment was built. During this time, there had been occu- 
pation at the site, and the large number of flakes and cores 
indicates that normal industrial activities were carried out. 
Radcliffe-Brown (1926) mentions stone arrangements on the 
Australian mainland, marking ceremonial sites such as totemic 
centres, and initiation grounds. He points out that such ceremonial 
centres are usually geographically fixed. Whatever use the Bay 
of Fires arrangement may have had, it is interesting to note that 
the traditions connected with its construction continued for an 
archxologically appreciable length of time, a circumstance of 
interest to archaeologists and ise en alike. 


Note 
' The expedition was carried out under the auspices of the 
Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies, and the Department of 
Anthropology at the University of Sydney. A full report of the 
expedition is in press; sce Jones, Rhys (1964). 


The other members of the expedition were F. J. Allen, 1. C. 
Glover and R. A. Wild, of the University of Sydney. | should like 
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ro thank Mr. F. 1, MeCarthy and Mr. David Moore for their help 
with the literarure, and Miss D. K. Billings for reading the manu- 
aCripye. 
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OBITUARY 


Renato Biasutti: 178-1965 
ES Dr. Renato Biasutt, for many years Profesor of 


Anthropogeography in the University of Florence, 

Italy, and Honorary Fellow of our Institute since 1947, 
has died at Florence, a few days before reaching his cighty-seventh 
birthday. He was born on 22 March, 1878. He held the distinction 
of membership of the historic Academy of the Lincei. 

He wrote many articles and books on the general subject of the 
varieties of physical characteristics of mankind and was less con- 
cerned to develop a classification of races, a necessarily abstract 
affair, than to describe and discuss distribution of varieties of skin 
colour and texture, hair and so on in the various regions of the 
world, One of his valuable studies is: Studi sulla distribwzione dei 
caratter’ ¢ dei tipi antropologici, Florence, 1912 (Memvone geoegrafiche, 
No. 18), p. 234. Another is [ tipi wnani, Bologna, 1925. 


He sw throughout that particulate inheritance was the general 
rule and tried to avoid averaging and other mathematical exercises 
which have so often blurred the complex truth. 

His largest effort was a four-volume survey of races and peoples, 
Le Razeza ¢ i popoli della Terra, Turin, 1953-7, and in it he sought 
to enrich the picture of cach people by referring to the local modes 
of life and thought. 

He was internationally minded and held liberal democratic views 
which involved even such a quict scholar in trouble during the 
Mussolini regime. | 

A welcome figure at international scientific gatherings, he con- 
versed freely in English and other languages and won the high 
regard of colleagues from other lands. 

H. J. FLEURE 


SHORTER NOTES 


Some Problems of Socio-Anthropological Filming. Hy 
6 4 Robin Crichton, Summary of a communication to the 


Royal Anthropological Instinite, 28 January, 1964 
Apart from the few notable anthropologists who 
have produced films of a professional standard (e.g, Rouwch, Gardiner, 
Marshall, Haimendorf, etc.) the majority of anthropological films 
have been made by people who tend to fit into one of two cate- 
gories. They are cither professional anthropologists whose films are 
of a mediocre if not actually bad technical quality, or they are 
professional film-makers whose films are disappointing with regard 
to approach and content. The basic problem is, theretore, that rwo 
equally specialized fields are involved—the research thesis of the 
anthropologist and its technical interpretation and presentation by 
the film-maker. The combination of a research worker and a pro- 
fessional film-maker is nothing new, but in anthropological films 
there are special problems which arise from their working together. 
1. Planning the Film. (a) Personnel. Lf the anthropological film- 
maker and the anthropological research worker are to achieve the 
maximum of success by collaborating harmoniously, they must 
recognize that cach has an equal contribution to make. If the film 
is based on research carried out by a team, the advice and opinions 
of all the research workers must be taken into consideration if a 
balanced film is to be produced—even if this involves showing a 
social situation in a number of different lights. In the shooting, 
however, it is advisable that liaison should only be with one of the 
research workers in order to avoid confusion. 
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(6) Audience. The degree of detail in the treatment, and the level 
of knowledge of social anthropology and tts terminology which 
can be assumed in the audience will determine the length of the 
film and the intellectual level at which it 1 to be pitched. 

(e) Function, The essential question is: what message is to be con- 
veyed, to whom, and how? The answer may be that film is mot the 
best medium to use, and it is here that the opinion of the professional 
film-maker is valuable. On the one hand film can be used to record 
an event or a process for later analysis; on the other, to present 
scientific information to an audience, The distinction is obviously 
one of convenience and the two functions merge into one another, 

From the recording point of view, the Encyclopadia Cinemato- 
graphica has a vast number of silent ethnographical films which 
have mostly been saved from odd scraps of amateur material, The 
films are very short and are intended for visual comparison and 
analysis. 

An apparently much neglected side of teeldwork training for 
undergraduates is the usc of recording techniques. 

Considerable we could be made of lms in teaching anthropology 
since film lesens the need for verbal description, and with a suntable 
script allows visual description and verbal analysis to occur simul- 
rancously. Furthermore, it largely cuts out the need for cthno- 
graphical and geographical description as a background for lectures. 

There would also seem to be a use for films as fieldwork exerciecs 
which can present the student with actual fieldwork situations and 
leave hum to make his own analysis under supervision: all too often 
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graduate students: are thrown inte research with msufficient or no 
practical experience in fieldwork techniques. 

With a different commentary anthropological films designed for 
teaching can be adapted for a general television audience, As the 
world contracts there is an increasing need for international and 
interracial understanding, and films at this lewel can do much to 
break down the barriers of social and geographical distance. 

Furthermore, anthropological films could play an invaluable 
role in industrial training. It is sometimes frightening how little 
Europeans working overseas know of the indigenous peoples 
amongst whom they are living and working. 

(dq) Finawe. At present there is no direct kind of government 
sponsorship available in this country for this kind of project, and 
apart from the more spectacular travelogues there has been no 
television market in Great Britain for this kind of film until the 
advent of B.B.C.2. Foundations on the whole tend to view films 
as being supplementary to pure research and, therefore, outside 
their scope, 

Most teaching documentaries are, in fact, sponsored by commer- 
cial companies, but, while these concerns can afford to make films 
in the pure sciences, as soon as human relationships come into the 
picture there are immediate political implications; for purely 
cCONOMIC ToasM1s a Company cannot afford to offend the politicians 
of the countries in which it has vested mperests. 

The big companiesdo make social documentaries, bur social change 
8 shown as being merely another name for the smooth flow of 
progress. Technical problems are permissible, sociological problems 
are nor. Furthermore, many politicians whow ideals and images are 
placed tn the furure do not welcome the unit which wishes co film 
aspects of traditional ways of lite, or of an evolving socicty. 

2. The treatment. The treatment should be written by the film- 
maker, since if a separate director is brought im at a later stage, he 
will have to go over all the ground already covered by the writer. 
He can never expect to get so wide and thorough an understanding 
of the subject as if he had written the treatment himself, 

The role of the treatment ts really to allow the film-maker and 
the research worker to agree on paper (which is considerably cheaper 
than film) exactly what the pattern and the content of the film 
should be, The treatment will need to be re-written several comes 
before the problems of theory and presentation are finally thrashed 
out. 

The content has to be reduced to its barest bones, There is no 
room for red herrings, and the commentary should be a develop- 
ment of the visual material and not a description of it, 

3. Shooting. On the whole a detailed treatment is better suited to the 
anthropological him-maker than the precision of a shooting script, 
for the simple reason that while ene has decided in the treatment 
what one wants to say in general, no one can be entirely sure of 
what will actually happen in any given situation. 

In pure science, the variables in any given situation are essentially 
controllable. In the social sciences behaviour patterns are far more 
complex and, for this reason, less accurately predictable, Iris, there= 
fore, far more difficult for a social scientist and a film-maker to 
combine satisfactorily. 

The exential question with sociological film is ‘How do you 
look at things?" Ir is imposible to show the whole of the subject; 
one has to be selective, Only im very exceptional cases is the cinéma- 
verifé techmigue, of running off thousands of feet in the hope that 
something will happen, justiftable—as a last resort. From a purely 
financial point of view it is impracticable to shoot thousands of feet 
just to obtain one tiny significant fragment, Cinéma-verité is really 
another word for improvisation, and few directors obtain what 
they want in a single take. 

At the other extreme are people like Robbe-Grillet, who were 
attracted to the hlm medium because it is 10 false—there is so much 
room for trickery, since the director can control both space and 
time. 

The answer would seem to be somewhere m between these rwo 
views—that is, film is an artificial means for presenting an analysis 
of reality. 

There is no such thing as film reality, As soon as you introduce a 
camera into a situation you are necessarily being selective; surely 
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therefore it is better to be selective on the basis of a research analysis 
wherever possible, rather than taking pot luck as things happen. 

In a wedding, for example, several things tend to happen in 
different places at the same time, It ts far camer to shoot the main 
events which involve a lot of people as they happen, and then to 
fll in by re-staging some of the simultancous events afterwards, 
But dramatization would seem to be only valid when the course 
of events can be Girly surely predicted, and this wually contines it 
co fairly simple and uncomplicated situations involving a small 
number of people. 

In certain cases a hidden camera has distinct advantages, par- 
ticularly for recording in close-up, spontancous reactions and 
emotions, although in many cases the lack of mobiliry can prove to 
be a disadvantage. If the situation which is being fled is dramatic 
in itself, and the participants are used to the presence of a camera, 
the situation will bold their attention if they are fully absorbed in 
it, and they can then forget about the camera which can move 
around freely. 

An alternative technique is the interview, but this way the 
characters are likely to say only what they want you to know or 
what they think you want to know. People must be made to forget 
the camera. For an interview you need a far more competent actor 
than you do when you put people face to face to discuss a live issue, 
when the odds are that they will become so involved with them- 
selves that they will forget that they are bee filmed. A silent 
TUnNIng camera avords creating a distraction through motor noi, 
but even soa visible camera is obviously a foreign clement in any 
situation and quite often, to counteract this distraction, the film- 
maker will have to resort to a ruse, For example, he may have to 
usc a dummy camera and shoot with a second less obvious camera 
with a higher powered lens, or he may have to create a diversion 
just out of the picture. 

4. Editing and finishing processes. By this time the film-maker, the 
anthropologist and the camerman have become too closely involved 
in the subject to see it objectively, Even so it is the film-maker who 
should do the rough cut. 

The tilm was shot in a certain way to produce a certain effect. It 
may not have been entirely successful, and the visual material might 
be better presented in a slightly different way. This is the value of 
an editor who sees the film quite objectively as something new, He 
sits first audience and its first judge. If the final editing is carried 
out by a skilled editor under the supervision of the film-maker it 
can improve the film enormously, 

From this pomt on the technical process is the same which is 
common to all documentary films and the problems are not 
peculiar to anthropological films. 

Filming is only a supplementary tool of socio-anthropological 
research, but in applied social anthropology it has a valuable and as 
yet virtually undeveloped role to play, 


The Insignia of the Igala Chief of Eteh, Eastern Nigeria. By 
6 5 Dr. Roy Sieber, Associate Professor, Department of Fine 


Art, Indiana University, Bloomington, With four figures 

In September, 1958, | had the occasion to visit the 
small village of Etch in the south-castern extremity of [gala country.’ 
Although the Igala are in Northern Nigeria, this village and the 
surrounding area were incorporated in Eastern Nigeria, possibly as 
an error in mapping. This political separation was in 1948 a matter 
of great concern to the local chief, Azike, and his people, for they 
maintain that their origins were from Idah and their affiliation to 
the Ata firm and unbroken. Indeed, Azike on one occasion accom- 
panied me to Idah to lay his case once again before the Ata, 

Anke was very generous in furnishing information relating to 
this relatively young chieftainship and to the insignia of rule that he 
had for the most part inherited. 

The area, unoccupied on arrival, was first settled by Ogbe of 
Idah. Two of his sons, Oda and Abicga, fathered the first seven of 
the cight known chiefs: 1, Odu, son of Oda; 2, Engewewowso, son 
of Oda; 3, Onu-cgbe, son of Abicga; 4, Onu-odaba, son of Oda: 
&, Adenin, son of Oda; 6, Odane, son of Oda; 7, Orama, son of 
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Abiega (died about 1906), Following Orama there was a lapse of 
about 20 years before Azike (son of Idoku who was one of Oda's 
sons) became Chief in 1926. From these data it would be difficult 
to put the origins of this chicftamship earlier than the latter years of 
the nineteenth century, or to assign other than very short tenure to 
the cousins Who were the first seven chiefs.* 

The relatively short tume space of the list is significant when a 
group of spearheads and one bell, all symbols of rule and all from 
Idah, are examined (fig. 1). All were inherited by Azike and there- 
fore may be assumed to date before 1906, Further, they were said 
to have been presented by the Am as insignia of chieftainship as 
were other attributes discussed below. 
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and apparently was not part of the insignia of chicftainship as con- 
ferred by the Ata. lt was said to be Very old and to have been 
inherited by Azike from all his predecessors, Certainly ir dated at 
least from the period of Orama (ic. about 1900), 

The spearheads and metal bell were kept in a separate shelter 
behind the chief"s house, The box-stool was kept in his house and 
traditionally served as a contaier for the other insignia of chicfrain- 
ship. In fact, this stool was kept more or less as a relic, for Azike, 
shortly after he became chicf, had had made a larger and more 
complex stool (fig. 3) which now served co store his insignia.$ 

The box-stool @ called ekpa which perhaps relates to the Edo 
(Benin) name, ekpokin.* 





Fic. 


I. SPEARHEADS AND A BELL 


Three types of objects are discernible: (a) one iron spearhead with 
a brass (2) hexagonal form cast onto the socket and an oval cast bell, 
beth decorated in the manner of the Lower Niger Bronze Industry 
as defined by William Fagg !; (6) three iron spearheads with coiled 
brass (7?) wrappings on the sockets; and (¢) two undecorated iron 
spearheads of distinctively dittering form. The cast and decorated 
examples were said to be older than the two undecorated specimens. 
Although it was mot firmly stated, there was some indication that 
the two cast examples were the oldest. It 1s tempting to whew this 
Rroup as summarizing or echoing the collapse of the royal casting 
tradition at Idah. Unless the two cast examples were old when 
transferred to Etch from Idah, it would seem that brass-casting was 
practised well into the nineteenth century, to be supplanted by 
substituce methods (coiling, im this casc) before it was abandoned. 

The other accoutrements of Chief Azike are of some imterest, 
The stool which he inherited (fig. 2) is of a type discussed by 
Bernard and William Fage in Man, 1960, 144: two discs of wood 
are joined by nesting bark cylinders, the whole comprising a 
cylindrical bark box. It relates to examples found at Benin and 
depicted on Benin plaques. This example did not come from Idah 


1 


Fic. 2. A BARK BOX-STOOL 


Fig. 4 5 a photograph of Azike seated on his box-stool and 
wearing his insignia of chicitainship, of which the description 
follows. (1) Oka, bead bracelets. These appeared to be of mixed, 
mostly trade beads, Examples were seen worn by other ‘traditional’ 
chiefs (ie. Ata-appointed chicfs as distinguished in 1948 from 
Britsh-appointed magistrates, usually called chiefs). The bracelets 
apparently were worn at all times and were the most viable artn- 
butes of chictramship. As with the necklace and hat they were 
presented by the Ata of Idah. (2) Odugbo, necklace. This was said to 
be of coral, but appeared to be bauxite. (3) Aebe, hat. This appeared 
to be a felt hat of European (7) manufacture. The significant aspect 
of the hat consisted in the fringe of purple feathers of the Lhd 
bird (the name means chict of birds}, 


Noles 


' The material for this paper was collected during a field study 
conducted under the auspices of a Ford Foundation Foreign Arca 
Fellowship grant. To the Foundation and to the generous advice 
and assistance of the Nigerian Dept. of Antiquities, Mr. Bernard 
Fage (then Director) and to Mr. Wilham Fagg my thanks are due. 





Fic. 4. AZIKE ON HIS BOX-STOOL 
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2 if, for example, one were to assign a nominal 20-year reren to 
each of the chiefs, Adcnin, the fitth chiet, would have had to be 
nearly a century younger than his brother, Odu, the first chief! 

' See for example his Nigerian Images, London (Lund Humphries), 
1963, pp. 39f. and Plates 47-73. The spearhead and bell under dis- 
cussion are, incidentally, akin to brass pipes sull cast by the neagh- 
bourne Idiom. 

( Alternatively the Aca may have sent leser objects to a remote 
chicttainship of little political portance Further, it would be of 
interest to discover the significance or source of the differing types 
of spearheads included in this group. 

This example closely recmbles a stool from tikka, now in the 
British Muscum (see Man, 1960, 154, fig. 3). Azike’s example was 
made by Agada of Utoba village, OKpo area. 

* Cy. MAN, 1900, 144. 


A Further Shrine for a Yoruba Hunter. By Prank Willett, 
Research Fellow, Werffie fi f rollege, Cixvford, Meith tie 
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In MAN, 1999, 334, | published 4 shore account ot a 


hunter's shrine at lictedo (Western Nigeria) to which Mr. William 
Fage added information of two more (MAN, 1999, 334). I have 
since Obtained information about another one at Ife which ditters 
in some respects from the information which I collected at Itetedo. 

On 20 January, 1962, | was conducting Sir Mortimer Wheeles 
round the more important sires in Ife. We had just visited the Ore 
Grove! and were continuing along the [fewara Road away trom 
lt¢ when we noticed the shrine on our left at the top of the slope 
mimedutely before the Grove of Obashin, The photographs were 
taken that day, and mvy enquiries were made at the beginning of 
February, when the figure had collapsed, amd had been collected 
for the Ife Museum, where it now i (Registration mo, 62/68). 

The shrme commemorates Aniwe, who lived at Lemoso (Com- 
pound, [ode quarter, Ife. He held the title of Ashipa of [ode and 
was comsdercd to be one of the best hunters m Ife, having killed an 
clephant. For this reason he had to be commemorated. Besides 
being a hunter, he was a cocoa farmer, and a Christian. He died on 
the way home from a private hospital on 7 January, 1962, and lie 
was buried the following day in front of his ‘upstair" house. 

The ceremony (ibi ipa lagbaja)? took place on 12 January, the 
hgure having been carved during the interval by Taye Adegun of 
44, [lode Street, Ife.) a watch-repairer by trade, not a hunter, but 
as my photographs show, a carver of some skill who carves any- 
thing asked of him, notably egungen masks. He was related by 
marriage to the deceased. The figure was carried in procession by 
the deceased's first-born son, together with the basket which his 
lather had used to keep his hunting medicines in. The youngest 
child of the deceased (whether son or daughter does not matter) 
earmed a chicken. The hunters who took part in the procession 
called out their grectings to the deceased ‘CO digha o' 4 ( until then," 
Le, Whe Wwe mect again in heaven). When the father answered (at 
the third call), the figure was put down on the spot with the basket 
and medianes in front of it, and the chicken was struck against tle 
ground to kall it. It was then cut open, palm oil was poured over it 
ard it was laid on pieces of palm frond on the ground in front of 
the fieure 

A piece of wood igi ita' had been taken with them and palin oil 
was poured over i, and a fire made from it when the figure had 
been act up 

The lips of the figure were touched with a paste made from the 
meal which had been eaten during the wake the night before. This 
had been prepared from dishes the deceased used to like.® After this 
they lett without looking back, and none of the participants in the 
procession was allowed to pas the place for seven days, 

[he figure, as the photographs show, Was carved in a relatively 
naturalistic style—more naturalistic than is usual among Yoruba 
carvings, with the exc eption of the ake (second-burial) Agures of 
Owe. It may be, of course, that the carver was influenced by the 
naturalistic style of the antiquities displayed in the Ife Muscum, or 
perhaps by photographs. 7 
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5 bral’ thie head and neck are Carve cd. he trutik if lett 5 4 rouch 
é vlinder, anid rhc wrrys consisted of yg arip ctl Weird attached hy 
nails to the back of the riure Phe fell off before the Neue Was 





Fic. 1. HUNTERS SHRINE AT IFA 
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collected for the museum, The figure was clad in a da-n-shibi. 
evidently one of the best Bows of the deceased, not his hunting 
je ket. The eure is made fron CREF FANiys * Wood and is called ruira 


chy 


re % 
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Fic. 2. WOODEN FIGURE ON HUNTERS SHRINI 


r 





There are evidently some differences between the ceremon, 
recorded here and that recorded at ltetedo in 1947, one of which 
is duc to the special circumstances of Aniwe's death. Normally 


f Ch, i 


when an important hunter & taken seriously ill. a fire of het ite o 
prepared tor hom ard the wood from the fire m taken to the shrine 
tor his memorial fire. As Aniwe was in hospital, no such fire was 
prepared beforchand 


The basket can be seen im the photograph (tage, ©) tay be 


Witact 
Dhis appears to have been an oversight, as my informant says thee 
basket 1s normally cut in pieces when it is firs put on the ground in 
(ront of the Mure 

When [ was cold that the deceased sansa ercd the hunters, [ changeit 
this mught be eguaguna' answering. This does not appear to have 
been so, however, for although eign Darian belongs to the 
family of the deceased, he was not taken out on the occasion of the 
ceremony 

The effect of the ceremony was to prevent the spirit of the 
deceased from haunting the living. He would be remembered agam 
at Christmas" when his friends would call at his howe, and he 
would be commemorated too with all deceased h unters durtg the 
annual Olojo festival for Ogun, the patrenal divinity of hunters 

My informant was the eldest son of the deceased: Ben Isola 
Aniwe, of 7 Ajyamopo street, llode, The, Like his father, he 1 
Christian (C.M.S.) but also makes sacrifices to Ogun. 


Aik Pes 


Cj. WLAN, 1648, 187 

t Soe RK. C. Abraham, Diction ry of Modern Yoruba, 1998, p. 98 

under afrye Bir) | 

Vir. John Picton, Curator of the Ife Museum, kindly are rempted 
to make turther enquiries from the carver on my behalf, but he 
found the its empty, atic the landlord cic not know of the 
Carver 

‘Sec BR... C. Abraham, ibid, p. 367, under bi C1) (a) (v). 

5 Celtis Soyanxitor G. &enkerti, The name is ap * lied indifferench, 
to both species, and both are wed for firewood. Cr. |. M. Dalziel 
Phe Csefal Plants of West Tropical Africa, London, 1947, ete , ps 272. 

» Apart front chute, no food wos lide on the shrine, unlike the 
Ifetedo example. 


' 


Ey hotography Ss now a substanidal trade in lfc. In particular, 
families treasure greatly the photographs of deceased relatives, 

Abraham, op. cif., p. 164, uses the form erin mady, Dalziel, 
op. of, Pp. 149, quotes several forms of the name. It is Rici iden rat 
CAP Len Viel Arg. (the African Wook =a) rege trec 

Presumably the fuller form corresponding to jpade, the name 
used ar lfeteda 

ed For the f" eri griaeet cult if, -. ‘on heer, I hte Shor) a ared 1] anid 

Carvings fron Om Sell Yorba Timer. Lacos. nod.. p. F2. 

Th : fact that the deceased wats hristin 15 clearh, relecy wit 
bere, but Christmas and the principal Muslim festivals are also 
observed as holidays ancl Ipproprute occanans for social events by 
pagans as well 


Mixed Cultivation and Distribution of Crops in the Fields 
as Agricultural Techniques. By Professor Pierr: 
G/ Bettiez Gravel, Departrnient of Ecomomics anid Sociology, 
| Dalhousie Univ rsity, Halifax, Nova Scotia. With a rab, 
hasten . Warida! is ple iteaul averaging about 4,000 feet above 
sca level, It has generally been considered a3 pasture land rather 
eh: if land 3 tovr iericulture Nevert he le “a5, stibsiste nee Ss VEY 
detmitely from agricultural activities. It isa rainfall jemiculcure, but 
raimtall Ma ery InCOMmsSstent iti hath aie ana § pace. l we fe wells 
drawn rainy seasons are recognized: the ‘tong rains” that should 
come in Jarvis: ity CF February ated the little i ns that should COM 
in September. This results in two harvests, impishi and wrngarig: 
Pes pen tively, he ie ple crs DS are ba LTS and pi. tain h. ILAMA Lie: 
latter is a non-seasonal crop. JWect potatocs, peas, sorghum, 
maize, Manioe are also grown long with other less HMportant 
subsidiary crops. 
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The Rwandese agricultural tools are limited to two very 
generalized tools: the machete and the hoe. This simple equi pment, 
coupled with the unfavourable ecology, places the people of 
Eastern Rwanda at a disadvantage in the production of agri- 
cultural foodstuffs, The most is made, therefore, of knowledge of 
the crops and of the soils, This knowledge is evolved into agri- 
cultural Segue designed to overcome the problems brought 
about by the disastrous irregularity of the rains and by poor 
equipment, 

For the purpose of enumerating these agricultural techniques 
the followimg rough classification has been made: techniques 
invelving (a) the use of the variable characteristics of the crops 
grown in mixed cultivation; (6) the advantages of time distribu- 
tion in the use of fields; (c) the advantages of space distribution of 
helds; (d) the characteristics of soils, 

Whether the Banyaremera arc aware of these as techniques is a 
moot question, However, wis a fact that they know and appre- 
ciate the different characteristics not only of the various crops, but 
also of the varieties within the same crop. Examples of these 
techniques are illustrated below: 

(a) The use of the variable characteristics of the crops erown in mixed 
ailtvation. This principle may be applied to the different grawth 
characteristics = 5 varieties within a given crop. For example, there 
are many varietics of beans, It is usual for ii of these varictics to 
be sown together, so that, whatever the weather, some, if not all, 
find their own peculiar exigencies and produce a crop. 

Or, the same principle may be applied to different species, e.g. 
beans may be sown with a ccahloeedy different crop. For cx- 
ample, sorghum is sown manny in a field where an wrugariyi 
crop of beans has just been harvested. The beans that have fallen 
on the ground at harvest time are allowed to grow with the 
sorghum. The beans are harvested in an April-May period, while 
the sorghum is harvested in May-June. Morcover, the fact that 
different species make different use of the environment results in 
greater production from a given amount of tilled land than would 
ne obtained by simply increasing the planting density of one crop. 

Other examples of this principle are illustrated by the practice of 
sowing gulwngire (beans and maize in mixed cultivation) and 
aitiatunge (beans and peas in mixed cultivation), which has been 
mentioned previously. Beans can also be sown under growing 
banana plantations, or in fields of growing manioc. 

(4) The advantages of time distribution of elds as an agricultural 
technique. The signal tor planting and sowing among the Ban- 
yaremera is the arrival of the first rain. However, the rains are so 
unreliable and unpredictable that no one can be sure that crops 
sown at the tune of the first rain will, indeed, continue to benctit 
under the optimum conditions of humidiry and sunshine. It is 
unfortunately truc that the first rain—even if it comes at the 
expected time—may be followed by a month of drought, or by a 
veritable deluge of water, or by any kind of alternation of sun and 
rain. Therefore, one may sow a field of, let us say, sorghum 
broadcast over the prepared dry soil and it is left in the expectancy 
of the first rain. Then, as soon as the rain comes, the wail cut. 
vated again. However, this still is no guarantee of success, because 
of the unpredictable distribution of rain. Therefore, another field 
of sorghum is sown a week or two later, in the hope that one of 
the two fields will grow under just the right span of weather it 
requires. 

According to the same principle, the same end may be attained 
with a different crop, e.g. with beans, For instance, it may happen 
that beans are sown in March one month or one month and a half 
after the January-February bean sowings are completed. 

(c) The advantages of the spatial distribution of fields as an agricultural 
technique. This, of course, is the most obvious and the most simple 
principle. The same crops, for one given season, are often planted 
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in several non=adjacent fields, so that if one field is destroyed by 
hail, etc., another may be saved. The non-adjacent field may well 
be the land of a neighbour. The peasants often borrow fields from 
cach other, probably with the idea of spreading the risks further, 
or to overcome the shortage of land created among their own 
holdings by rotation failure. 

The ¢ 6 know enough about their land to know when it 
has become exhausted, but they do not always seem to know how 
fast it recuperates, or else they forget when it has been left to 
fallow. Usually they planta small patch as a ‘test’ crop. If it works 
well one season, they sow the entire field the next season. How- 
ever, sometimes they prepare and sow a field only to find out 
that, all conditions being right, the crop still does not grow. In 
such a case, they may substitute another crop for the one that fails 
or they may sow another field with the same crop, in which case 
the new field may be that of a neighbour, as mentioned above. 

(d) Characteristics of soil types. Finally, the peasants of Eastern 
Rwanda have classified soils and use the variable characteristics of 
cach in relation to the above techniques to insure better crops. An 
informant from Kemera, who was generally regarded as one of 
the best farmers of the Hill, gave me the names of the various 
types of soil found there. Similar information was obtained from 
an informant native to Central R. wanda, and also from Monsicur 
André Bodeux, Chief of the * Mission du Bassin de la Karuzi,’ who 
had worked on the hydrology of a part of Burundi ecologically 
similar to the part of ftwrands in which Remera is situated.? 

Definitions of the soils listed by the Remera informant and 
Seen with the two other sources appearing in Table I are as 
fal lows, 

1, fnombe (or wrubumba) is a heavy soil, dark (black or dark red), 
with a heavy content of clay, The three sources agree as to this 
definition. The informant from Remera says that it is best suited 
for the growing of sweet potatoes and manioc, and, sometimes, a 
crop of beans that would be harvested in May. It is most often 
found in the marsh lands, 


TABLE |, THE NATIVE LANGUAGE TERMINOLOGY FOR LIKE SOILS Th 
REMERA, CENTRAL RWANDA, AND BURUNDI 


Remera Contra! Ruvanda Burinadi 
inombe (urubumba*) inombe mombe 
LITT YI LITTLE VI UMusenyi 
Urusciyl Urusen yi ctl naa 
ibumba ibumba sete 
mgwa iIngwa iatars 
ibitare ibitare eee 
urubuye Sera urubuye 
urucekeri ates urucekeri 
ikivuvy (ikidudu*) ikivuvu 
itwa : Br toee 
a ee mugugu siavacs 
ne urugwagwa savas 
Sania arate ikidusa 


© Alternative terms 


2, Unusenyi is simply sand. This seems to be definitive in 
Remera in spite of the fact that the informant from Burundi 
deseribed it as ‘sandy soil,” which, of course, it may well be in 
Burundi, where no distinction was given for the latter. 

3. Unusenyi is sandy soil and must be distinguished from 
umusenyi, which is sand proper. 

4. fbumba is the dark clay soil found in the swamps proper and 
used by the potters for their pots and pipes. 

§- Ingwa ts the fine white clay found usually at the bottom of 
the depressions on the summits. 
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6. [bitare is not a true soil. It refers to the large stones and 
boulders that one Lay find sometimes in the anabanga ( pasture- 
lands area}. 

7, Uniinye seems to be fine lareritic soil which includes 
numerous lateritic stones. The Riemera Wilormant says that it is 
good for growing peas, groundnuts, SWECE Potatoes and potatocs. 
Both he and the informant from Burundi say that it is most 
frequently used as pasture land. 

8. Ureekeri, according to the informant from Remera, refers 
toa localized assembly of small stones found islated in non-stony 
soils, such as urusenyi, tirudamba (or inombe}, or igitwva. The in- 
formant from Burundi, however, defines it in exactly the same 
corms that the Roemera informant uses to define igitwa (see Ne. 10, 
below). 

Q. Thivwew (ikidude) seems to refer to a soil that is completely 
exhausted. It is so fine-grained that it has a texture like flour, 

10. Igitwa is fine lateritic soil such as wrnbwye but without the 
stones. It is found mostly on ipa Or mugitwa (miu-igited), that 
is, the top part of a hill where people live. 

There remain three terms which have no correspondents im the 
terms listed by the Remera informant: mugugn (Central Rwanda), 
which seems to correspond with that description ol pherenaped 
(ikidudu), tound in both Kemera and Burundi see No. g, above): 
uruigwagwd (Central Rwanda), which was described as ‘whitish 
clay"; and jkidust (Burundi), described as being like ihivwrn 
(ikidudn) but richer in humus, 

Generally speaking, according to Dr, A. van Wambcke, 3 these 
souls situated between 4,248 feet and ¢,904 feet above sea level 
(between 1éc0 and 1800 metres) have a chemical COMpositin as 
follows: 


Sanple 
none CC N Ca Me K Ae S T FF pH 
[ 2-71 O23 78 DOF 9ié oog OT [2 I77 700 
Il 227 O23 102 O§0 O20 OO, FR PEF 170 47s 
HIE 3°39 O22 P27 140 O21 OOO FO ThE yom 4-18 
Notes 


' For more information on Eastern Rwanda we P. B. Gravel. 
Remera: A Commumity in Eastern Ravanda, The Hague (Mouton), to 
be published. 

® The data from Burundi were collected originally by M. Pahot, 
who had been part of this * Mission.” It must be remembered that the 
language of the Barundi is not quite the same as that of the Ban- 
yarwanda and this is related to differences in usage. 

iA. van Wambeke, “Les sols du Ruanda-Urundi," Rubona, 
Ruanda-Urundi (Institut National pour l'Etude Agronomique du 
Congo Belge), May, tod, Pp: § (mumcographed). His samples were 
taken near Astrida, in Central Rwanda. 


Rock Gongs in Tanzania. By Miss M. RB. Jellicoe, Makerere 
68 University College, Kampala, With two figures 


In December, 1963, while doing sociological field 
work in [kungi Division, Singida District, Central 
Region, Tanzania (34°41" long. E., <0" latitude §.), the village 
people told me of a pile of rocks which they described as ‘a house of 
God" and covered with markings. Later they led me to the site, 
which proved to be one of the croded outcrops frequent on the 
East African Plateau. The particular rock concerned was partly 
balanced on several smaller pieces which appeared to have broken 
away from beneath, and in at least three or four different places was 
marked by lines of hollows about two or three inches wide and 
perhaps an inch deep, In one place the surrounding rock surface was 
Worl quite aricecot hy. 
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Photographs taken at the time were later identified by Dr. M. 
Posnansky of the African Studies Programme of Makerere Uni- 
versity College as showing rock gongs. These are the first major ones 
idenutied between #ambia and Uganda, and are similar to the 
Lola rock gongs (published in MAN, 1965, 31) in that striking 
arcas arc on the face as well as on the edge of the rock, 








Fic. 1. GENERAL VIEW OF ROCK-GONG SITE, SINGIDA 
DISTRICT, CENTRAL TANZANIA 


A striking area is visible on the lower front face, Photographs: Adfies 
\: : Met 


M. R. Jellicoe 
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STRIKING AREA ON THE EDGE OF ROCK GONG, 
SINGIDA DISTRICT 


The people state that the markings were there when they arrived 
in the area, which was probably about 200-240 years ago. The site is 
probably used for rainmaking or ancestral ceremonies, as are rock- 
painting sites in the same Region. 

The site has been reported to the Conservator of Antiquities 
Dar cs Salaam, and will shortly be studied in detail, 


An Industrial Rite de Passage. By 4. ]. M. Sykes, Department of 
Saialogy, Chniversity of Sirathelypde, Colaspone 

69 This note describes a rite de passage which is used to 
_ mark the transition from apprentice to joumeyman 
status in the printing industry in Britam. The practice appears to be 
confined to the older, basic, trades of compositor and printing 
machineman and does not appear to be found among the newer 
trades—astercotyper, lithographer, etc, The following description is 
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based upon research among printing workers in Glasgow but the 
practice is also to be found among printing workers in other parts 
of Scotland and England although it appears to be rapidly dyimg 
out. In Glasgow the practice is found mainly in the small and ied 
established printing works and in these it 1s maintained with varying 
degrees of intensity. In the large and newer works the practice 1 

ent their 


not found although many of the workers know of it 
apprenticeship days im other firms. 

The following is a general description of this rite de passage as it 
exists today. The printing apprenticeship ends formally at 12 noon 
en the day on which the apprentice’s “time’ is completed. At noon 
on this day all the other journeymen and apprentices in the depart- 
ment cease work and begin to hammer on their benches! or machines 
while the time-expired apprentice removes his working clothes, 
puts on his outdoor clothes and leaves the building. This i known 
as “hammering out’ an apprentice. The apprentice leaves the building 
but returns almost immediately and asks to see the foreman in 
charge of his department. He then formally asks the foreman 
whether he has a vacancy for a journeyman machineman, or com- 
positor, as the case may be. The foreman then formally ‘takes on’ 
the ex-apprentice and he is introduced to the men as the new 
journeyman. In this way the transition from apprentice to journey- 
man is clearly marked. The apprentice leaves and a new journeyman 
returns to ask for and receive a job at journcyman status. This is 
done with the utmost publcrry, all work in the department ceases 
and all ateention is turned upon the time-expired apprentice. The 
‘hammering’ announces to all the works that an apprentice has 
finished his *time* and thus publicizes the fact generally. 

In addition to this ceremony the Chapel, that is the unit of trade- 
union organization at workshop level in the printing industry 
(Sykes, 1960), organizes a celebranion to mark the change of status. 
This is known as a "G,L," an abbreviation for "General Indulgence’ 
although in some works it is referred to as a “General Intexication,’ 
often a very appropriate term, Originally the practice consisted of 
the new journeyman taking out all the other members of his Chapel 
for a celebration. At the present time the practice is to wait until 
several apprentices have completed their ‘ume’ and become 
journeymen, The Chapel will then vote a General Indulgence, a 
date will be fixed and the Chapel members will have a ‘night out’; 
this usually consists of a meal followed by an evening's drinking. 
The new journeymen pay part of the cost but, except in the smallest 
Chapels, part of the cost is covered from the Chapel funds (Sykes, 
1960, p. $4). The payment is authorized by the vote for a General 
Indulgence. The reason for the change in procedure is that in the 
past when the practice originated Chapels were small and a new 
journeyman could afford to entertain the whole Chapel. With the 
larger Chapels of the present day ‘G.1.'s" would be expensive and 
very frequent, hence several new journeymen will share a single 
"GL 

The origins of this rite de passage are straightforward. The printing 
trade unions are the oldest in Britain, several being over a hundred 
years old. However, organization at workshop level through the 
Chapel is very much older. The carliest Chapel records that we have 
are dated 16%; and in these the Chapel form of organization 1 
already referred to as having existed “by custom of time out of 
mind’ (Howe, 1947). In the days before the trade unions were 
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founded there were no formal records of apprenticeship except 
thase kept by individual employers and, obviously, no trade-unien 
cards to prove journcyman status. In consequence it was necessary 
to impress on the memories of his fellow printers the fact that an 
apprentice had successfully completed his “time.’ Since the advent 
of trade unions the need has been less but has, nevertheless, continued 
into recent years. As recently as 1933 a compositor, Louis Katin, 
writing in The Worker's Point of View could state: "When a work- 
man has long passed his apprenticeship period, when he has his 
Trade Union card in his pocket, and can show that he has given 
satisfaction to other employers, these proofs are considered adequate 
for his admittance, But his workmates are not so casily satisfied. 
Sooner or later the dreaded question casually urtered, arises: * Where 
were you apprenticed ?""* (Katin, p. 137). 

However, Katin wrote during the depression at a ime when the 
trade unions could not exercise a strict control and often had to 
accept as members men who had not served a recognized apprentice- 
ship. Today over go per cent. of printers in Britain are trade-union 
members and the unions firmly control apprenticeship to the 
industry. In these circumstances the need for such a rite de passage 
has entirely disappeared. It may continue to linger on in the smaller 
printing works mainly as an excuse for a social outing but it 1s fast 
disappearing and may well be unknown within another generation. 
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Note 
Known to printers as “stomes. 


Venerated Bees. By Dr. Mf. J. Field, University of Ghana 
In rural England it is (or was) the custom of bee- 
7TO keepers to ‘go and tell the bees’ whenever a death or 
other major crisis occurs. If they are not told, they 
are prone to take offence, desert their hives and take che good luck 
of the establishment with them. 

In Atebubu in Ashanti there are two old war drums placed up 
among the branches of a baobab tree. One of these contains a 
colony of bees whose honey is never taken and who are kept 
informed of deaths and disputes. Their caretaker is the Asaxewra— 
the ceremonial land-owner whose forebears were the aboriginal 
occupants of the land before the Twi-speaking people immigrated 
into the district. He says that the bees were venerated betore this 
immigration. He still sacrifices a cow to them every year. 

The Asaewwura himself is reticent about his bees, but other people 
in the town revealed that there are ways in which the bees are used 
as diviners and their opinion obtained particularly in disputes 
between the Asacnura and the Chief. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Demography and Social Anthropology. C/. Mas, 164. 59: 


tgs, 11, 12 
TI Sim,—With reference to the correspondence of Rose 
* and Leach on the subject of the relevance of demo- 
graphic data to the study of cross-cousin marriage, mught I add 
these few observations ? 

1. In terms of the formal structure of asymmetrical prescriptive 
alliance systems it may be true, as Leach says, that the demographic 
facts are not relevant. Where the prescription simply reads that a 
descent group should not give wives to a group from which it has 
previously taken wives, or that a man must marry a woman from 
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a group which has previously given wives to his descent group, or 
something such, then the demographic problems about the avail- 
ability of cousins are probably irrelevant. I should think, however, 
that this would ultimately depend on the size and genealogical span 
of the relevant descent groups, their number, ete. Thus, it may be 
the case that ‘demographic variability’ would scriously affect the 
feasibility of following a prescriptive rule in certain types of popu- 
lation with, say, a small number of genealogically shallow descent 
groups. 

2. In societies characterized by preferences for marriage with a 
first or second cousin then clearly these facts are very relevant. If 
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age differentials at marriage do indeed affect the relative availability 
of close cousins, then we know why matrilateral preferences must 
predominate regardless of the system of descent or the formal 
properties of each type of marriage, Here the work of demographers 
really is important and it is a pity that Kose fogged the issue by 
attacking structuralists instead of making the positive point which 
he could have made. 

3. In connexion with point 2 | would like to draw attention to 
two articles which bear on this relationship of demographic facts 
and marriage preferences." Hajnal makes Rose's point in a most 
sophisticated way and provides an exact model to relate age 
differentials at marriage and the availability of types of cousin. The 
other authors show, by means of a computer simulation of popula- 
tion development over 700 years, that if no age barriers were raised 
to cousin marriages and if the society moved heaven and earth to 
provide a man with a mother’s brother's daughter for a bride, the 
very bese it could achieve would be abour 4§ per cent. of such 
marriages. What is more, the feasibility of such a pattern of marriage 
would be seriously affected by demographic variability. 

Thus we know that; (4) only matrilateral cross-cousin marriage 
is really feasible, and (4) this cannot be universally practised in a 
society, and for most of the ume not even practised on a very large 
scale, in populations with the demographic characteristics that 
socictics practising cross-cousin marriage usually display. 

4. This is primarily with regard to “preferences.” But is it really 
the case, as Leach maintains, thar such considerations are not rele- 
vant to ‘prescriptions’? | think that they may be relevant to 
Prescriptions in [wo ways. 

(a) In terms of origins they may tell us why a matrilateral pre- 
scription comes to be adopted rather than a patrilateral rule. 
Needham allows that the Homans and Schneider theory of senti- 
ments may help to account for such origins. But the demographic 
details make it more or less redundant. It would not matter how 
much a man doted on his father’s sister's daughter, he would have 
a statistically poor chance of marrying her, Thus, only the matri- 
lateral choice would be effectively available regardless of any 
sentiments on the subject. (It is this theory that Rose should be 
attacking.) One does not even need to assume that sentiments of 
the kind that these authors posit were involved. Even if it were not 
amatter of individual choice but of deliberate ‘circulanng’ of women 
between corporate descent groups that was involved, the demo- 
graphic facts would still hold. If these groups were small and com- 

osed of closely related persons (genecalogically), then it would still 

¢ truc that a man would be better placed to marry a woman from 
the group his farther had married into, rather than from the group 
into which his paternal aunt had married, Thus any systematic 
circulation of spouses between groups would have to take the 
matrilateral form. Insofar as these groups became larger and 
internally less closely defined in a genealogical sense, then this would 
become less truce. Bur by then the system would be established. 

It seems to me entirely plausible that this was the kind of situation 
in which such ‘elementary’ or ‘simple’ exchanges developed. 
Individual choices of marriage partners and their governing senti- 
ments arc not necessary to an understanding of the situation, 
although some choices and sentiments are, for example—the desire 
of groups to enter into marital relations with other groups and to 
give and take women on some basis other than direct exchange. 
Such ernest sccm to me to be at the heart of Lévi-Strauss’s 
work. } 

(b) Even to the understanding of the functioning of * prescriptive 
alliance® the demographic facts may well be relevant. What is pre- 
scribed after all, as the structuralists are never tired of telling us, is 
a category of spouses, This point is used to dispose of scntimentalist 
arguments. But a man does not just marry any old available member 
of the prescribed category. Within the often very large category 
of “permitted wife’ a man, or more probably the man’s effective 
descent group, has to pick an actual, i.e. preferred, spouse. Take 
Australian marriage-class systems, for example. These can be 
adequately described at a formal bevel by showing which classes 
can marry which other classes. But as Radclifie-Brown, Elkin, 
Meggitt and Hiatt among others have demonstrated,4 a man does 
not marry any woman of the prescribed class but secks out a specific 
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genealogically related woman within the class. Similarly, it seems, 
amongst the contentious Purum, a good many men do in fact 
marry a mother’s brother's daughter.’ She ts, after all, the proto- 
typical spouse. If then it is not class or descent group which deter- 
mines actual marriage choice (as opposed to defining the class of 
permitted mate) but genealogical relationship, then demographic 
facts may be just as relevant to an understanding of the workings (as 
opposed to structural form) of some prescriptive systems as they are 
to preferential.’ 

To judge this suc, however, we need a good deal of data on 
actual marriage choices in ‘prescriptive’ systems. It will probably 
transpire that this monolithic category needs to be broken down 
mo at least two types: (0) those, hike the Kachin, in which genca- 
logical relationship between spouses is not (usually?) involved, 
and (f) these like the Purum in which genealogical relationship 
may often be operative. 

This seems to be an area in which structural, psychological and 
physical anthropologists (if the demographers will not object to 
being so classified) could fruitfully pool resources. It is a great pity 
that failure of communication has bed to a situation of supmg from 
established positions. It may be that the physical anthropologists 
will make the breakthrough and provide a common framework for 
discussion by purting the whole question of marriage systems back 
into an evolutionary framework. | am sure that despite Leach and 
Needham, Lévi-Strauss would approve. 

J. KR. FOX 
London School of Economics and Political Science 
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The Content of Kinship. C/. Mas, 1943, 74; 1964, 170, 217 
77 Sm,—I have been following the exchange between 


Dr. Beattie and Dr, Schneider about the mature of 

the anthropological study of kinship with great 
interest. It is the following remark of Dr. Schneider, however, that 
I find particularly confusing, especially in view of the fime distinc- 
don which he drew between the conjugal and jural aspects of 
marriage, ina note in MAN, 1944, 74. 

He has said lately, in defence of the Gellner approach: ‘We 
know what marrage “i.” One way or another i turns on the 
facts of sexual intercourse, undeniably a biological activity" (Max, 
1964, 217). This seems, to me, to be merging the distinction berween 
the conjugal and the jural aspects, which was well made. 

[ have lately been studying the subject of marriage and I find 
it far more useful to regard it as a rite de passage, either for both 
men and women, or only for women, im a given society. It has 
nothing whatever to do with sexual intercourse as such. Nor is it, 
at Professor Fortes has stated (im his introduction to Cambridge 
Papers on Social Anthropology, No. 4, 1962), ‘the sanctioned move- 
ment from the filial status of son or daughter to the conjugal status 
of husband or wite,” but rather a sanctioned movement from being 
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brothers and sisters and children only to being husbands and wives 
and potential parents as well. | 

This definition of Professor Fortes overlooks the synchronic (uni=- 
generational) conflict between sibling and adult relations that 
necessitates the imecest prohibition. After all, why could a son and a 
daughter not become a husband and wife as well? In fact, they do, 
Only the status change takes place in different sibling groups. That 
is to say thar though before their respective first marriages the 
husband and wife were a son and a daughter, which they continue 
to be, they were not brother and sister. Though the sex distinction 
is made, it is purcly social, as is seen in the institution of ‘female 
fathers’ in Dahomey and elsewhere, where women play the social 
roles of husband and father, but engage a male to perform the 
biological functions. Marriage seems centred rather on the social 
expectations of being men and women than on biological perform- 
ance. 

Marriage can, therefore, be considered purely as a maturity rite, 
which involves a third party as a result of the abeger of the 
sibling-affine distinction on the same generation level. This third 
party need have no other rights in the parmer than in affinem, that is, 
affinal relations only, as ts the case with the Nayar enangar with 
regard to the fali ceremony which has rightly been described as 
primary marriage by Dumont, It represents only the social invalve- 
ment of the allies in the adulthood mites of the group concerned, 
without giving away any rights in genetrican or in wxorem, that 15, 
rights over the procreative and sexual powers of the women. 

This separation of the social role in affinem and those in wxerem 
and in gerivtricem is explicable in terms of group interests invelved. 
In a matrilineal society, though the sibling-affme distinction is 
necesary, the procreative powers of women are the concern of 
their natal matrilincages. Therefore, once their women have passed 
to social maturity through marriage, the other functions in wxorem 
and in genetricem are no longer the concern of the affines and are re- 
apportioned as the matrilineage desires. In societies where the 
reproductive powers of women are not the concern of their natal 
groups, the affinal and procreative aspeem may be merged in the 
same institution; but thar is hardly a reason for one to merge them 
analytically. 

The institutions of marriage and procreation are two different 
things. The former is synchronic in character, the latter diachrome, 
that 1s, it spans more than just one generation, The degree to which 
they are merged varies. There 1s a complete merger of the two 
institutions in Zulu marriage, where the children are rar 
according to the rank order of the marriage; bur there is no such 
distinction among the Haganda, although primary and secondary 
forms of synchronic marriage exist. A similar situation prevails m 
many other socetics where the children of concubines as well as 
those of wives are equally legal, although the marital starus of the 
mothers differs. 

The special nature of first marriage (whether in time sequence oF 
in rank) is also explicable in terms of a radical status change, which, 
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although it may be reformulated, i¢ seldom reversible, hence the 
lack of stress on any subsequent retormulations that may occur. 

It seems, therefore, that conjugal and procreative mghts are not 
necessarily part and parcel of marriage as such, though their appor- 
tionment follows this adulehood rite. Therefore, | feel that the 
analytical distinction of rights in affimem should be added to the 
already recognized distinctions of rights in wxorcm and in genetricent. 
Primary marriage may be considered as distinguishable trom 
secondary marriages by the exercise of this ight to the exclusion of 
others, Divorce, too, would mean a negation of this right, while 
any other form of separation should be described as conjugal 
separation, Also, the synchronic and diachromc aspects of marriage 
should be clearly distmguished analytically, and anthropologets 
should recognize once and for all that they are studying soctal 
phenomena, and that their biological reterents, if there are any, are 
only important where they are given social recognition, 

SUNEET CHOPRA 
School of Oriental and African Soudies, University of London 


Topless in Crete. Cf. Mas, 1990, 1 
: Sir,—Looking through some back issues of MAN 
73 my eye was caught by Sir John Myres’s note on 
modern parallels. 


‘Minoan Dress’ (1950, 1) in which he considered 

In this connexion the rare book, Sandys Travels, containing an 
History of the .... Turkish Empire... alo of Greece with the Religion 
and Customs of the Grecians . . . ete. ete. ete. (seventh edition, London, 
1673), is of considerable interest. He travelled in 1610. 

He says of the “Gnossians' (pp. 176f.): ‘The Country people do 
dance with their Bows ready bent on their arms, their Quivers 
hanging on their backs, and their Swords by their sides, imitating 
therein their Ancestors... called by them Pyrriicha, and as of old, 
so used they to sing in their dancings, and reply to one another, The 
better sort of men are apparelled like the Venitians, and so are the 
women, who seldom stir abroad except it be to the Church but in 
the night time. The common people are clothed like the Grecks of 
Simo, of whom we have spoken; the Women only wearing loose 
veils on their heads, the breasts and shoulders perpetually naked, 
and died by the Sun into.a loathsom tawny" (so much for the beauties 
of suntan !), 

Incidentally he has an interesting passage concerning the labyrinth 
(p. 176), too long to quote here. He met an English Merchant, who 
had seen it, and who claimed that a man who been guiding 
others in it for over 20 years was himself lost and “was never more 
heard of.” He finishes: “By most this is thought to have been but a 
Quarry, where thev had the wone that built both Gnossus and 
Goortina...." 

OLIVER H. MYERS 
Institute of African Studies, 
University of Ife, Ibadan, Nigeria 


REVIEWS 


Essays on the Ritual of Social Relations. By Daryl! Forde, 
| Meyer Fortes, Max Gluckman and Wictor HW, Turner, 
TA edited by Max Glickman. Manchester (OCP.), 1962. 

Pp, vii, 190, Price C1 $5. | 
The origin of this book was two lectures delivered by Forde and 

Fortes in Manchester University in 1940, under the auspices of the 

Simon Fund, Forde discussed Yako mortuary mitual and Fortes 

ritual and office in tribal societies; these were supplemented by an 

interpretation of some Ndembu circumcision symbols by Turner. 

All three essays deal with Van Gennep's theory of ‘rites de passage,’ 

and this is discussed in detail in an mtroductory esay by Gluckman. 

The result is a very useful and stimulating set of cthnographical 

and theoretical material. 

Each author adds something to Van Gennep's mterpretation. 


Gluckman poimts out that the mam emphase of Van Gennep’s 
thesss was on a study of the mechanum of ritual rather than on the 
role which whole ceremonies and specific nites play in the ordering 
and re-ordering of social relations, and puts this down to the lack 
of an clborated theory of society on which Van Gennep could 
work. Forde’s esay shows in detail how, in the final transition 
rites of death and mourning, the Yaka stress the significance of 
social forces by putting the major ritual and practical emphasis not 
on teadjustments among the kin, but on fulfilment of obligations 
ro the village council of priests, the corporation of diviners and 
other associations to which the dead person had belonged. Forde 
thus sees the function of these procedures in the socially integrative 
and controlling roles played by the associations, which nevertheless 
must constantly guard against the disintegrative tendencies arising 
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from the tics of their members to corporate descent groups. Yakii 
mortuary rites are thus not simply memorial feasts; they are also 
rites to ensure succession to offices not given by birth. The concept 
of office is the key theme in Fortes's treatment. He begins with the 
query, taken up by Gluckman also, of why transition rites have their 
nitual emphasis. Fortes’s answer is that for an individual to play his 
social role effectively and receive his ‘mandate from society” ritual 
ia re quired co give the right kind of aura to the relationship. * Actor’ 
and “part” have to be fused, and what ritual does is to place the 
technical fact within the moral order, with its social seal. Rites and 
taboos stimulate a moral commirment and ‘keep the feeling of 
moral obligation alive.’ In one way there is nothing very novel in 
all this, bur the careful, sophisticated dissection of clements and the 
recombination of them in fresh forms of statement is a distinct aid 
to our analysis in this field. 

Gluckman’s esay docs take up one new theme, namely, why it 
should be that there is more ritualization of social relationships in 
tribal society. His answer, as perhaps one might guess, is that in such 
type of society cach social relation tends to serve manifold purposes. 
(It is mot quite clear why he prefers ‘multiplex’ to manifold, nor 
why indeed the term ‘multiple’ would not serve equally well. ) On 
this view, ritualization is desirable in order to keep the roles distinct 
and avoid the practical effects of confusion, This theory, though 
sugeestive, seems to lack something. To sustain it, Gluckman has 
to argue that tribal societies have a greater claboration of ceremoni- 
ousness in all (my italic) their relationships than modern society has, 
in the form of stylized etiquette appropriate to specific roles and 
relavionships, and that this difference of degree passes into difference 
of kind (p. 49). It is doubeful if this assertion can be borne out fully; 
moreover, it takes no account of the very great differences in degree 
and type of ceremontownress in different tribal societies, even within 
the same cultural belt. The Samoans and the Tikopia in tribal con- 
ditions Jed very similar kinds of lives, wih much the same sct of 
multiple roles, yet the former have elaborated very greatly their 
social conventions of ceremony and etiquette. The ceremoniousness 
did not seem to exist in order to differentiate and segregare roles 
created by the ordinary demands of social life; on the contrary, new 
sets of roles were created and ritualized from within the ceremonial 
field. Another comparatively new Hote, though one familiar already 
to readers of Turner's other work, is the detailed and highly delicate 
mterpretation of Ndembu sy mbols ina way which goes far bey ond 
almost anything attempted in the earlier literature. His examination 
of the use of tree and plant material as symbols during and unmedi- 
ately after circumcision is given at three levels—of their exegetical, 
operational and positional meaning, The first level represents the 
interpretation of indigenous informants; the second refers to the 
use of the symbol in action, and the third examines its relanion to 
others in the same complex. In general approach this is not so very 
different from Audrey Richards’s study of the Bemba Chisungu, in 
which she differentiates between primary and secondary expressed 
purposes and inferred (deduced) purposes, based on considerations of 
the performers actions and emotional reactions—a study to which, 
incidentally, Gluckman might have devoted more attention in his 
general essay. Bur Turner brings out very clearly im an original 
manner the values and norms associated with the symbols, and the 
manner in which they represent the separation of boys trom the 
sphere where both sexes interact, and their incorporation m a com- 
munity of male age mates who together bleed, heal and receive 
nourishment from the generation of their fathers. The very stimulus 
of Turner's analysis, however, sometimes makes it hard to distin- 
quish assertions of high abstraction from what the Ndembu them- 
selves actually believe. lt seems chear that they do not regard these 
trees and other symbols as merely speculative or theoretical signs 
bur as “imstrumventalities,” as Turner terms them, effecting as well 
as indicating inner changes of moral and social starus, But what 
then is one to make of Turner's statement that ‘there are religious 
depths here that cannot be fathomed by the analysis of observational 
data’ ? And that the symbols have a *fathomless lucidity of meaning’ 
which can be grasped intuitively by those who wish? This kind of 
exalted statement, exemplified perhaps by the use of the term 
‘stations’ tor the stages of the ritual, is surely a comment upon the 
author's own view rather than that of the Ndembu. 
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In his general essay Gluckman states five times over that he is 
bored by Van Gennep. | did mot always agree with the authors of 
the essays, bur at least | was never bored in reading them. 

RAYMOND FIRTH 


Structural Anthropology. By Clawde Lévi-Strauss. Translated by 
75 C. Jacobson and Bo GC. Schoepy. New York, Landen 


(Basic Books), 1963. Pp. xvi, 410. Prive 62 125. Gd, 

The French edition of this book was published in 
1958 under the tithe Anthropologie structurale, The present translation 
isu good, if at times somewhat overtree, attempt to render the 
literary style of Claude Lévi-Strauss, Unfortunately, the translarors 
are sometimes quite carcless with ther choice of words, as for 
instance * partial’ for partiels (p. 327); indifferently ° mee’ or “ritual’ 
for the French rite (p. 233); ‘victim’ for l'envotte (p. 167), ete. How- 
ever, the ee precise and clear wntng of Lévi-Strauss docs 
manage to surviv 

Although the English public must be grateful to the translators 
for their efforts, it seems to me that, as six chapters had already 
seen the light in English, it would have been more rewarding if the 
main work of Lévi-Strauss Les structures élenentaires de la aren had 
been translated instead, Piclatively few English persons have read 
this work in the original although it has given rise to some of the 
major developments in kinship analysis (see George C, Homans’ 
and David M. Schneider's attempt to refute Lévi-Strauss in their 
Marriage, Authority and Final Causes, and the reply of Rodney 
Needham in Stracture and Sentiment; no less important is Harrison 
©. White's An Anatomy of Kinship, which can be traced to Lévi- 
Strauss's pioneering work; and much of Edmund Leach’s own 
writing on kinship), A hope is here expressed that some university 
press will finally undertake the translation of this major work. 

It may be useful to comment on the concept of structure, the 
iiajor conceptual tool of Lévi-Strauss’s method of analysis, first used 
im his Les formes dlémentaires de la parent’, and the connecting link 
in all the papers in the present book. According to Lévi-Strauss, 
what allows the social scientists to talk meaningfully about their 
research is the structural dimension inherent in the things that they 
analyse, By structure he means the system, or “model,” latent in the 
object of study. The social scientists analyse the data which they 
collect in an effort to deduce what kind of structural pattern docs 
exist. According to him, as the “structural dimension’ is the object 
of research, this gives social scientists the possibilities of comparing 
structures and their propricties (sec his “La notion de structure en 
ethnolome,’ in Sens ct usage du terme strwhire, Mouton, 1962, 
Pp. 40-5). ee 

However, what Lévi-Strauss stresses again and again is thar the 
notion of structuralism is mot a return to a naturalistic kind of 
analysis, but essentially an attempt to solve the problem of symbolic 
representations and interpretations. As he has shown in his La 
pene sauvage as well as in Le totémisne daujourd’ hui, if there are 
logical structures to the perception of things, cach logical system used 
is also an organizational concept of the society or the culrure. 

Until recently the use made by Lévi-Strauss of the concept of 
structure has not received from English-speaking | aria Aa cort 
the same amount of attention as had his analysis of kinship: although 
the two are inseparably connected. Let us hope that his mew publi- 
cation in English will stimulate among English-speaking students a 
new interest in this aspect of Léwi-Strausss thought. 

PHILIPPE GARIGUE 


The Rise of the West. By Millian H. McNeill, Chicage (Chicago 


. UP), 1963. Pp. xviii, 829. Price £4 43. 
716 According to his preface, Mr. McNeill contem- 
following ci 


lated this work for 18 years, and wrote it in the 

t. It is certamly an immense undertaking, and, in 
spite of the limited tithe, amounts to a universal human history. It is 
evidently intended to demonstrate the importance of the continuing 
contacts berween the different cultures of mankind, by reaction 
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against the views of Spengler and Toynbee. It is indeed welcome 
to see the author stress the derivative nature of the civilizations of 
carly Egypt, India and China, and the primacy of Mesopotamia; 
but instead of developing this theme, he often hesitates and draws 
back, or fails to make use of recent work which would support his 
thesis, His remarks on Cretan origins, for example (p. 94), are based 
on wery old sources, and take no account of recent archaeology, 
which bears upon the subject, in Asia Minor and Syria. Again, he 
in commendably open-minded on the subject of prehistoric contacts 
across the Paciie and Atlantic oceans (pp. 239-43), but fails to set 
Out the most reoent evidence, or to examine its implications, 

In general Mr, McNeill is rather oblivious of physical environ- 
ment, and in consequence he misses the crucial reasons for the rise 
of pastoral nomadism, and for the degeneration of the neolithic arts 
in the extremities of the world, His concern is rather with the history 
and influence of inventions, and above all of ideas. But even here 
he sometimes seems just to miss the vital point; for surely it was the 
first Easter rather than the first Whitsuntide which revived the hopes 
of the carly Christians (pp. 341f.), and the nature of Islam can only 
be understood if it is recalled that it is linked to the written word 
rather than the spoken utterance (p. 421). 

With over 800 closely written pages, this book is evidently too 
long for the clear exposition of a thesis, It could be used as a work 
of reference, or consulted section by section for general information. 
But the reader is left uncertain as to whether he is being instructed, 
enlightened or patronized. For there is a recurring contrast between 
the didactic text, the somewhat mystical commentaries on the 
artistic illustrations, and the naive line drawings, which are evi- 
dently intended to be taken seriously. The book is liberally provided 
with foomote references and clear maps, and is fully indexed. It is 
accurately checked and meticulously printed; although the dates 
seem to have gone slightly awry in the legend to the map on p. 173. 

W. C. BRICE 


Myth and Cult among Primitive Peoples. By Adolf E. Jewen. 
7 Chicago, London (0. of Chicage Pj, 1963. Pp. 449. 


Price £3 45. 

In this re-evaluation of the religious concepts and 
their modes of expression among primitive peoples Dr. Jensen 
endeavours to come to terms with the carlier theories based on 
animism, animatism, magic and prumaval monotheism, described as 
the *Ur-Monotheismus” hypothesis of Andrew Lang and Schmidt. 
These he finds inadequate and erroncous because they fail to recog- 
nize that in his intellectual and spiritual capacity man has remained 
esentilly unchanged in spite of the heterogeneous nature of his 
cultural environment and historical situation. Throughout he has 
consistently exercised rational and logical judgments in the appre- 
hension of the different spheres of reality that have engaged his 
attention and awakened his cognition, Myths and cults, it is affirmed, 
are the result of creative acts of lively minds and spirits endeavouring 
to understand the world, its origi, order, organization and the 
place of man in it, and give expression to conceptions of reality con- 
cerming the “mystery of life’; of mortality, propagation, food as the 
link between man and his surroundings, and the forces of destiny 
and providence, lying beyond scientific interpretation. These acquire 
a functional significance within the culrural framework in which they 
occur, but in the process of adaptation to varying conditions the 
orginal meaning of the myths is lost or obscured. 

From these fundamental principles concerning the ‘image of man* 
the conceptions of gods, spirits, the realms of the dead and the 
associated cultic activities are examined among the ‘root-crop- 
cultivators’ found over a wide area of the tropics, with whom the 
author is intimately acquainted. The ingenious distinction between 
their immanent mythical ancestors responsible for originating 
natural phenomena in primaval times, described as *Dema-dcitics," 
and the more oviese transcendent High Gods of the archaic hunters, 
cereal-growers and catthe-breeders is a matter for debate, But the 
‘ignificance of this provocative volume lies primarily in the stress 
laid on the ‘meaningfulness’ of the myths and cules of primitive 
peoples. E. O. JAMES 
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New Nations. By Lucy Mair, London (Weidenfeld & Nicolson), 1963. 


Pp. 234. Price £1 4s. 
hes Those unfamiliar with the author of New Nations 
may fail to read into this tithe ics full meaning, which 
mighe well tread “The Social Anthropology of Socio-Economic 
Development in Africa, with Some Keterence to Asia.” Yet, had 
Professor Mair brought herself to use such a monstrous designation, 
it would have alienated her mtended audience of non-anthropolo- 
gists. But, caveat lector; this is sophisticated social science written in 
an casy, pleasing style. Although Professor Mair would write her 
‘science’ in minuscule, it is the search for broad regularities in social 
relanons which leads her to include comparative materials from 
other areas than Africa. 

Through illustrative cases, the reader comes to appreciate the 
aspirations and anguish of people from traditional societies who 
must make choices between existing obligations and new opportuni- 
tees. Such is Professor Mair's basic paradigm for understanding the 
impact of industrialization and new nationhood, Successive chapters 
deal with what happens to people in small-scale societies as Western 
influences draw them into wider relationships, Economy, kinship, 
polity, and religion provide institutional foci for analysis of the 
processes of change, Modern urbanization provides a sithational 
seting within which to observe the maximization of these processes. 
The rubrics are familiar, but they signal clear summaries of the best. 
anthropological thought and data on these marters, Even the 
specialist can appreciate Professor Mair’s flair for saying, in sharp, 
crisp form, things which are obvious only after they have been 
stated, 

Ina concluding, critical survey of the history of thought about the 
nature of culture change, Professor Mair’s own stand does not 
abways leave the impresston that there is room for other legitimate, 
but different, theoretical interests. More crucially, the discussion 
becomes sufficiently abstract and technical to discourage some non- 
: eae readers. But let not this possibiliry divert such readers from 

he volume. Professor Mair provides a notably sound and clear 
statement of anthropological contributions to the understanding of 
‘development’ in the new nations, particularly in Africa, Although 
written for the non-professional, New Nations should be required 
reading for any student who aspires to become a specialist in this 
ares. HORACE M. MINER 


Exotic Jewish Communities. By Sotifra Strizower. London 
7 9 (Yoselof?), r962, Pp. 157 


In this compact book Schifra Stizower presents 
glimpses of five little-known Jewish groups: Yemen- 
ites, Indian Bnai [sracl and Cochin Jews, Karaites and Samaritans, 
Each presentation is both historical and sociological: the author 
first summarizes evidence regarding the group's origins and develop- 
ment, and then describes some features of ther social life. The 
Yemenites and many Indian Jews now live in Isracl, but this des- 
cription is of their traditional, pre-emigration communities. Among 
the five groups the Indian sections are certainly the best—Miss 
Strizower has done field work among the Bnai Israel and Cochin 
Jews, and this more lively commentary provides, as James Parkes 
writes in his Foreword, ‘the real meat of the book’ (p, 7). The other 
sections depend upon secondary sources, and although clearly 
written they are too sketchy to provide much illumination, Brict 
attention given to cach group's marriage and family organization, 
nituals and external social relations, but the descriptions are idealized, 
and there is only a limited sense of real social behaviour. 
_ Why these five groups were selected, and then labelled ‘exotic," 
is not made explicit in the book. Surely there are other non- 
Western Jewries that might have been included. The selective 
principle seems to be a search for groups tenuously affiliated with 
orthodox Jewish tradition. For example, Karaites and Samaritans 
are Uiny sectarian groups, and the ‘Jewishness’ of the Indian com- 
munities was recently challenged by the Isracli rabbinate (similar 
charges have also been made against the Yemenites, ic, that they 
are not “authentic” Jews). Focusing upon groups such as these could 
raise interesting issues for comparative research. The description of 
the Bnai Isracl lends a fascinating glimpse into how the social 
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institutions of Jewish communities become modelled after their 
bosts—nor only are Bnai Isracl a caste in Indian society, they them- 
selves rigidly distinguish between “White’ and ‘Black’ Jews! 
There are also hints of how occupational specialization, or informal 
social controls, perpetuate group tics and allegianecs, But these are 
merely hints and glimpses: cach chapter is independent of the others, 
and no attempts are made at comparison or generalization. 

In introducing the book Miss Strizower writes that her intent 
was to write for ‘the man on the street,” In this she has succeeded— 
the book is skilful and reads well, and it happily avoids any sense of 
condescension or excessive melodrama. It may serve as a useful 
Introduction to several non-Western Jewrics. Yet popular writing 
cannot proceed convincingly until more basic research has been 
done. We lack scholarly studies of non-Western Jewish groups— 
as this book shows, our information still depends upon the sketchy 
reports of travellers. It is no longer possible to conduct field research 
in most traditional Middle Eastern Jewish enclaves smece many 
persons have emigrated to Isracl, and the conditions of the host 
nations have also changed. However, it is possible to construct 
synthetic images of Jewish life in Yemen, Morocco, Syria or 
Libya—to name a few groups about whom we have inadequate 
information—through the we of documentary materials and in- 
formants. Additional research is urgently needed, in order both to 
record the traditions of these groups, and to understand how and 
and why they have become changed. ALEX WEINGROD 


Manual of Physical Anthropology. By Juan Conus. Springfield 
80 (C. C. Thomas) (Oxford: Blackwell), 1960. Pp. xxi, 


775. Price £7 

| This is the English edition of Marnwal de Antropo- 
logia Fisica, which was published in 1957 a3 a companion volume to 
Professor Comas’s introductory course in physical anthropology at 
the National School of Anthropology in Mexico. 

The treatment is mainly classical, with more than half the book 
devoted to human osteometry, racial descriptions and classifications 
by traditional criteria, biotypology, and fossil man. There are full 
chapters on human growth and Mendelian principles, but only a 
short treatment of genetic characters in human populations. The 
sections on the history of physical anthropology and on its applied 
aspects are full and useful, Some topics, imcluding fossil man, have 
been revised for the English edition, but others, including most of 
the genetic traits, are well out of date, although recent references are 
given. 

Designed presumably more as a reference book than as a readable 
introduction to the subject like Howells’s Mankind in the Making, it 
has an imbalance of topics and, in some sections, a scarcity of factual 
data which restrict its value as a textbook. Foomotes do provide 
many references to detailed reports, but one would have thought it 
preferable to include more comparative material where it is available 
(fossil Primates, anthropometry, human polymorphisms) at the 
expense of topics such as constitutional types, where there is so little. 
The reader is warned against putting too much weight on differ- 
ences in mean values of measurements and indices, but there is a lack 
of discussion on the nature and significance of variability within 
populations. 

In many sections alternative indices and classifications are pre- 
sented without sufficient critical discussion of their purposes or 
telative merits, The author's humility in failing to discriminate 
against particular indices of body build may be admirable, but the 
student needs some guide to discriminate between them. Again, 
Comas presents a great number of opinions on such topics as the 
affinities of fossil Primates, without offering enough information to 
show why opinions differ. The sections on the Australopithecina, tor 
example, omit all reference to the pelvis, apart from a drawing, yet 
include the full range of opinions on their taxonomy and relation to 
the human line. 

The production is generally of a high standard, but there are not a 
few mistakes and errors of fact, both biological and cthnographical. 
Why should genus Homo be relegated to fiomo for most of ts 
appearances? ). P. GARLICK 
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Man's Image in Medicine and Anthropology. Edited by Lago 
| Galdston. Monograph IV’, Inst. Social and Historic 
red Medicine. N.Y. Acad. of Medicine, New York (Internat, 

Pp. 424. Price 4 tos. 


Universities P.) (London; Bailey Bros. G Swinfen), 1963. 

This book is dedicated to the memory of Paul Fejos, who died in 
163, and who as Prendent and Director of Roesearch of the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research contributed so 
much to international anthropology. 

An article by John C. Whitehorn on the ‘Doctor's Image of Man’ 
shows that the relationship between doctor and patient and its 
change throughout history is also an account of the scentific 
approach to anthropology. The medicine man’s intuitive knowledge 
of man was followed by the attempt to create scientific theories, the 
humoral theories were followed by demonology and then by the 
scientific approach of the Renaissance, which was in turn followed, 
under the influence of modern chemistry, by the anti-vitalistic 
‘erusade,” and this again in the nineteenth century by Marxian 
‘economic determinism” and Freudian *libidmal determmism.’ The 
article emphasizes the great importance of language in medicine, 
and in anthropology, 

The second part of the book consists of articles on medicine and 
Primitive man: magic, witchcraft, medical theory and primitive 
man by Paul Fejos himself; a search for the primitive by Stanley 
Diamond; and three articles on the primitive theory of medicine 
based on empirical knowledge, on the connexion with religion, and 
on public health in non-literate societies. 

The third part of this book deals with present-day anthropological 
research on medical man and medicine man in three North American 
Indian socictics. 

The fourth and fifth parts, as counterweight, are devoted to 
psychiatric medicine reviewed in different present-day cultures. In 
psychiatry the orthodox psycho-analytical line represents the 


Judaic adherence to abstract principles. The therapeutical psycho- 
therapy has evolved from Christian charity and faith, and the con- 


stitutional and biological psychiatrist derives from the order and 
rule of the Greek and KLoman tradition. The group therapists and 
child psychiatrists and interaction therapists on the other hand 
represent the Anglo-Saxon group tradition. Naturally the trends 
intermingle, but many contradictions and controversies in modern 
psychiatry and social anthropology may be the outcome of their 
interaction. 
This book describes exactly what its title promises, and will be 
of equal interest to the doctor and to the anthropologist. 
H. LEHMANN 


The Demonstration Collection of E. M. von Hornbostel and 
g 2 the Berlin Phonogramm-Archiv. [idited by 


George List and Kurt Reinhard, Ethnic Folkways Library, 
FE 4175 (2% 12° L.P.), 1963 - 7 

The famous Berlin Phonogramm-Archiv of ethnomusicological 
recordings, inaugurated by Carl Stumpf at the turn of the century 
and directed for many years by E. M. von Hormbostel formed the 
centre for the studies of those early scholars who have come to be 
known as the ‘Berlin School.” From this large collection, Horn- 
bostel made a selection for demonstration purposes and it ts the latter 
which is reproduced on these present records, the material represent- 
ing about a third of the original, most of which was recorded on the 
old wax cylinders. The editors have made a pom of including items 
which over the years have resulted in published studics and tran- 
scriptions so that reference may be had to the original sounds. 

What we have here is, then, a historic collection whose value will 
increase as time passes, for they represent the musical performance of 
many peoples all over the world before the levelling and debasing 
hand of acculturation closed its grasp on traditional practice; for 
this enterprise the sponsors are to be congratulated. 

At the same time they help us to form a judgment on older articles 
and transcriptions for we can now hear the sounds on which these 
were based, and at once we realize the limitations imposed by the 
young and undeveloped business of sound-reproduction, Time, of 
course, has taken its toll on the original quality of the cylinders, and 
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on the present records the standard varies greatly from what is quite 
tolerable to considerable surface noise and scratchiness. Nevertheless 
the originals cannot have had anything like the detail and clarity 
which the modern researcher would demand as a sine gud nen for 
serous study. 

The collection is globally representative, containing music from 
Europe, Asia, Indonesia, Micronesia and Polynesia, Australia, the 
Americas and Africa, and is accompanied by an admirable brochure 
with a wealth of historic and circumstantial detail, and reprinting 
some of the transcriptions already referred to. It is on the latter that 
the musical scholar is likely to fix attention, For instance, on p. 24, 
Sachs’s transcription shows none of the pertamenti clearly dis- 
cermible on the disc: while with regard to Dise Il, Side B, Band 1— 
an Ewe piece—the editors pom: out that Marius Schneider tran- 
scribed this in two separate articles, with considerable differences in 
the two versions (brochure, p. 36). 

A gallant, and I think, successful attempt has been made to re- 
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record the music at the correct speed—no mean feat when in most 
cases there is nothing to guide one except subjective judgment: but 
[ suggest that Disc Il, Side B, Band §, which is Congo music, ts 
recorded much too fast. If the rurntable speed be reduced from 334 
fo 20 r.p.m. the music sounds intelligible and credible. 

Apart from their historic significance, what value can the modem 
ethnomusicologist extract from this collection? He cannot, of course, 
use them for detailed transcription—for one thing, the words are not 
clear enough. But he certamly can profitably use them for typologi- 
cal and comparative purposes and he may be lucky enough in feld- 
work to come across the same tune still being performed, in which 
case he could compare it with recordings made half a century or 
more ago, 

What is quite certain i that these records should undoubtedly 
find a place in the library of every institution which has to do with 
ethnomuncology. 

A, M. JONES 


AFRICA 


Cahiers du Centre de Recherches anthropologiques. os, 1-2. 
Paris (Afasson), 1963. Pp. 298 

8 | Les deux volumes que vent de publicr, sous couvert 

: de la Seciéré d'anthropologic de Paris, le Centre de 

recherches anthropologiques, constitue une entreprise louable qui 

sera sans doute appréci¢e par tout africaniste intéress¢ aux civilisa- 

rons d'une des parties de lowest les micux preservees des influences 
déculturatives. 

(les deux fascicules contiennent dans leur ensemble quatre études 
complémentaires consacrées aux populations de la région de 
Kédougou, dans le Sénégal oriental: elles sont toutes sgnees par des 
spécialistes de valeur: Robert Gewain, le directeur du Centre, Abel 
Chataigner, Raymond Mauny, Monique Lestrange-Gessain et 
Marguerite Dupire. 

Il s'agit, en l'occurrence, de documents 4 caractére technique qui, 
bien sir, fournissent 4 la bibliographic cxistante ume tres precicusc 
contribution, mais dont il est dithcile de retracer, dans un compte 
rendu aussi succint que le notre, le schéma et le développement 
materiel, 

La premicre ctude, duc 4 RB. Geisain, porte le citre Introduction a 
Pétede du Sénégal oriental (Cercle de Kédongou) ct occupe 80 pages, 3 
cartes et plusicurs tableaux. | 

L'auteur justifie par deux arguments majeurs le choix de la zone 
étudiée: (a) la grande diversite de groupes humains qui loccupent, 
et (h) la possibiliré de recucillir ainsi des éléments de comparaison a 
acs ctudes entreprises sur des populations curopécnnes, en particulier 
eclles de Bretagne. 

‘Cette étude,” dit encore l'auteur, * présente une grande urgence, 
car le Sénégal Oriental est en pleine évolution du fait de Vintensifi- 
cation des migrations vers les autres régions du Sénégal, migrations 
qui tendent 4 briser les isolats traditinnels.* 

I s'agit, donc, comme dans tous les sectcurs d'Afrique soumis aux 
changements sociaux et culturels, d’essayer de sauvegarder dans nos 
dossiers le visage d'une civilisation qui est en voie de transformation 
structurale, ct, sur ce point, l'entreprise mence par lequipe des 
chercheurs du C.R.A. est méritoire: en réalité, elle s‘inserit dans le 
cadre d'un mouvement qui anime, au degre variable, tout cthno- 
logue moderne. La méthode dynamique, pour qu'elle meérite ce 
nom, dott en effet opérer sur axe qui relic le passé au présent, 

Aussi, apres quelques mots sur environnement physique ct les 
principaux types de l'économie rurale, l"auteur nous propose deux 
aspects, chronologiques, du sujet trate, celui qu'il appelle Hier (p. 16) 
et celui d Anjourd'huei (p. 55). 

Le premier des deux titres comprend d’abord quelques lignes sur 
la prehistorre du pays (car le sujet sera crudié plus a fond dans 
article signé par Raymond Mauny) pour passer, avec plus de 
détail, aun apercu bibliographique de nos connaissances historiques. 
(Cette partic, qui intéresse les populations Malinké, Diakanké, Sara- 
kolé, Peul ct Tenda, « bore 4 la reconstitution de la situation a 
partir des sources plus ou moins connues qui sétendent depuis le 
rome sitcle & nos jours. 
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Un bref chapitre relarif a la coutume d’endogamie chez bes habi- 
tants du Sénégal oriental, probltme augucl BK. Gesain s‘attache 
particuligrement, termine la partie Hier. 

En ce qui concerne la situation actuelle, elle se limite 4 quelques 
données statistiques sur la démographic, les denstes et la repartition 
des différentes ethnics occupant be Cercle de Kédougou. . 

Les vingt dernitres pages de l'article annoncent les modalités 
materielles des travaux de recherche en cours, ainsi que le pro- 
gramme des travaux 4 effectucr sous l'égide et avec l'appmw do 
Comité Analyse Dénographique, Economique et Sociale de la Déléga- 
tion Générale a la Recherche Scientifique et Techmique de Paris: il 
‘agit en l'occurrence des crudes préhistoriques, historiques, anthro- 
pogenctiques (y compris des travaux d‘anthropologic mormale ct 
pathologique), démographiques, cthnologiques et linguistiques. 
Comme on le voit, lampleur d'un tel programme necessite évidern- 
ment une importante équipe de speécialistes et sera probablement de 
longue habeune. 

Le deuxitme article du premicr volume, portant le tre Les 
populations du Cercle de Kédougou, est signe par  Administrateur Abel 
Chataigner, excellent connaisseur de la question: sobre et technique, 
ce précieux texte présente, en some, les fiches caractérologiques 
completes des peuples Malinké (du Niokholo, du Dantilla, du Siri- 
manna ct du Bélédougou), Bassari, Pew) (Bandé, Kamana, Tangheé, 
Bowe ct Botnt) ct Diakanké. 

Les caractéristiques principales de chacume des ‘fiches’ portent 
notamment sur lethnonymie, les schemas d'organisation, la langue, 
la religion, le mode de vie, les principales activités économiques, la 
localiation géographique ct sur lanciennetés de l'établissement (en 
rapport avec les mugrations). 

Pour clore le premier cahier du C.R.A.. Raymond Mauny a 
redigé quelques pages, d'ailleurs richement illustrées, afin de dresser 
un bref inventaire des trouvailles préhistoriques et protohistoriques. 
Il s‘appuic, ce faisant, tantot sur des références bibliographiques 
disponibles, tantét sur ses expéniences personnelles. Un point 
Important 4 retenir: 4 son avis, cette région me semble avoir éte 
peuplée, de fagon appréciable, que depuis la période néolithique. 

(est Monique Gessain, sptcialiscée depuis de longues années dans 
observation des peuples Tenda, qui meroduit le deuxitme cahier 
par une longue, minuticuse Frude socio-démographique du mariage chez 
les Coniagut et Bassari: rfflexions sur lendoganie, C'est un resume, 
accompagne de chiffres des travaux effectués sur les coutumes 
matrimonialics ct les structures de parente (bastes sur la notion de 
lignée) d'une part, ct d’aurre part sur les conditions sociales de 
Visolat, conception fondamentale sur laquelle repose tout l'exposé. 

L’article de Monique Gesain comprend de nombreux tableaux 
et cartes qui en facilitent la compréhension. 

Marguerite Dupire, specialiste des groupements peul, s'est enfin 
chargée d'une tiche, analogue 4 la précédente, mais qui intéresse les 
Matériaux pour [énide de Pendogamie des Peal du Cercle de Kédougou, 
Le plan de cet estimable travail est compos de chapitres suivants: 
les migrations peul en haute Gambic, en guise d'introduction: les 
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structures sociales, Cconomiques, ainsi que les principes. religicux, 
des différents groupes de sowche peul—(i) les Bande et les Kama- 
nanke, (#1) les Tamgud et les Bowe, (iif) les groupes assimilés, sous 
4 linflucnce malinke. 

Pour définir cette forme particuli¢re de civilisation owest-africaine, 
Tauteur écrit cn concluson: “Nomade voué 4 Tl ostracime, 
dominateur ou métis asimilé comme dans la région qui nous 
intéresse, le Peul, dans ces situations difftrentes, conserve des 
structures socko-politiques qui Vinclinent vers une fermecture 
matrimoniale, un refus de réciprocieé, d'abord vis-a-vis des autres 
populations cn face desquelles saftirme la speciticaté de sa culture, 
ensuite vis-a-vis de ses semblables, ctrangers 4 son propre noyau 
consanguin. 

Erant donne la valeur documentaire des contributions, bien que 
eclles-ci négligent un peu le facteur psychologique vivant, les deux 
Cahiers du C.R.A., denses et remplis de faits, constituent certaine- 
ment un apport appréciable 4 nos dossiers, B. HOLAS 


The Rock Art of South Africa. By A. R. Willoox. London (Nelsen), 
Q 4 1903. Pp. xiv, o6, 77 colour plates, 24 black and white 


plates, 42 maps and line drawings. Price 04 108. 

In this, his second book on rock art, Alex Willcox 
has presented us with the first comprehensive account of the rock 
paintings and rock engravings of South Africa. But he has done 
more than this, for he has followed his usual critical scientitic 
approach to the subject, thereby dispelling the vague romantic 
thearics which have been advanced from time to time to explain 
the origin of this field of parietal art. The book is richly illustrated 
by excellent colour photographs, black and white photographs, and 
clear line drawings. 

The most striking omission in a study of this nature is the com- 
plete lack of reference to the work of the late John Schofield, who 
was the first to use cthnographical evidence to refute the theories of 
foreign influence ("Four Debatable Points,’ 3. Afr. Archaol. Bull, 
Vol. [V, No. 14, 1949, pp. 98-106), Schotield, too, considered the 
rate of weathering of exposed rock surfaces to be sufficiently rapid 
to preclude the possibility of any existing paintings being of great 
age, These same arguments are advanced by Willcox without any 
mention of Schofield’s earlier papers, 

In fact Willcox might well have extended his ethnographical 
parallels to cover many more aspects of South African rock art. 
The Sotho still make karoses by sewing together a number of 
small skins, or from a single skin, which 1s dried by pegging it on 
the ground, thereby producing the pomts which are frequently scen 
in the paintings. “Triple-curved’ bows were used by the Tswana 
within historic time, and several African tribes at initiation still 
decorate their bodies with patterns in coloured earths. 

In his chapter on ‘Hunting and Fishing’ Willcox discusses fully 
the various fishing scenes which have been recorded. He writes, 
“What is more surprising since it is not supported historically is that 
in three of the fishing scenes the harpooners are shown standing up 
in small canoes or coracles. No case is known of Africans, Bushmen 
or Bantu, using any such craft south of the Limpopo,” A small dug- 
out canoc and a bark canoe from Vendaland are preserved in the 
Bloemfontein Muscum, and have been described by Kirby ("The 
Swimming-Log of the Hottentots,’ Africana Notes and News, Vol, 
IX, No, 4, 1952, pp. 107-24) and Hoffman (‘Venda Dug-Our 
Canoe,’ Researches of the Nasionale Muscum, Bloemfontein, Vol, 1, 
Part 2, 1952, pp. 23-8). These two canocs-are short vessels and are 
very similar to those shown on the paintings, 

The *White Lady” painting from the Brandberg, South-West 
Africa, naturally figures promimently, and Willcox supports earlier 
students who regarded the Abbé Breuil’s ‘White Lady’ as being a 
youth, The patterning on the bedy is very similar to that which 
still decorates the bodies of many Bantu initiates. This resemblance 
would be still closer if the flower and the white band around the 
chin were removed. These features appear to have been added [ater 
and scientific study of the painting has confirmed that these ma rade 
additions have been painted in white pigment which is of a different 
composition from the white pigment used for the remainder of the 
figure. 
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Many extravagant claims have been made for the age of South 
African rock paintings and engravings. After critically assessing the 
available evidence, Willcox concludes, * An age of five centuries for 
the oldest surviving art is 1 should say certain, an age of twenty 
centuries quite possible, but longer than this unlikely for rock 
paintings or petroglyphs under the conditions in which they are 
found.” Elsewhere he states that the available evidence indicates that 
‘no surpiving petroglyph can be older than six or seven centuries.’ 

In the chapter entitled *Who Were The Engravers?,’ Willcox 
supports the view that the engravers were “Bushmen ane of the 
same tribes (or at least culture) as the neighbouring painters. The 
reasoning advanced to support the thesis that paintings and petro- 
glyphs were executed by the same people is far from convincing and 
in this section the scientific approach which characterizes the rest 
of the book is replaced by conjecture. In an attempt to answer the 
question, “Why no engravings in the shelters 2,’ the author suggests 
that the artists ‘preferred to paint anyway and engraved only when 
conditions were not suitable for paiming.’ This of course is pure 
supposition. In the few cases where engravings do occur in the same 
caves as paintings the treatment and subject matter of the engravings 
is quite different from that of the paintings, and these dificrences 
cannot be simply explained as being the outcome of using different 
media, 

In several other instances Willcox has not made the fullest use of 
all the available evidence but nevertheless his book will certainly 
prove a standard work of reference for a considerable time. Author 
and publisher alike are to be congratulated for awembling this 
material in one volume and also for presenting it in such a lucid and 
attractive marnner. JAMES WALTON 


African Sculpture: An Anthology. By IWilliam Fagg and Margaret 
_—- Plass, London (Vista) and New York (Dutton), 1964. 
8 5 Pp. 160, 175 photographs. Price Ss. 6d. | 

= The book comprises a short introduction and 
succinct, but incisive, comments about form, meaning, interpreta- 
tion, on nearly 200 sculptures in wood, ivory, stone, metal, mua, 
This is an original, authoritative, challenging contribution to the 
study of African sculpture, which will benetit not only the * wide 
public’ to which it is primarily addressed, but everyone interested 

in African art and culture. 

The authors stress the * personal character’ of their selection, which 
is for this reason called an anthology. But it is clear that this is a 
selection based on a truly comprehensive knowledge of African 
sculpture, which few if any could equal, and on a deeply rooted 
feeling for it. Altogether there are 43 tribal areas or tribal styles 
from which examples have been drawn—among them many smaller 
or less well known groups. The sculptural modes of individual 
artists are also examined, Whar is, however, unique about the 
collection is that we are presented here with a set of sculptural 
documents which have never, or very rarcly, been reproduced in 
books. This feature alone gives a special flavour of originality and 
research effort to the book, since so many of the previous publica- 
tions on African art are saturated with the endlessly repetinous 
reproductions of the same pieces, 

The sequences and perspective in which these sculptures are pre- 
sented and discussed are challenging. The usual geographical and 
tribal, or tribal-stylistic categories, have been discarded. Instead the 
authors present “a new way of looking at African are’ in that they 
attempt to identify the ditterent types of sculptural form in Africa 
and to show that “many of the styles and movements widely sup- 
posed to have developed for the first time in Europe really represent 
recurrent modes in the human arts, modes which have always been 
available to the artist" (p. 4). This is done in a dispassionate and 
critical manner; thus the authors avoid pitfalls of idle speculation 
and fancy interpretation, The attempt is exploratory and heuristic, 
in order ‘to furnish one means of clearing our minds of our own 
preconceptions.” The authors repeatedly, and very judiciously, 
emphasize the point that formal correspondences and convergences 
scldom extend to similarities of function or content, 

In the first part of the book, the vast range of forms produced 
by the African artists is examined in terms of classic European 
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labels, such as cubism, abstraction, CXPrcsspoMsim, naturalism, sur 
realism, baroque, rococo, art nouveau; elements of caricature and 
Brotesque, and the techmique of assemblage, are also discussed. The 
Vanous comments comprise cumory, but pointed, remarks about 
diffusion and external influences, about humour, about architectonic 
and technological explanations of certain features of form. 

In the second part of the book, African sculptures are examined 
on their own merits and in their own terms,” with some cmphasis 
on the forms expressive of gravitas and growth, We all know how 
weakly documented the meaning and function of African sculpture 
are, and how some basic philosophies on which it rests largely 
escape us; when it comes to indicating these, the authors are critical 
and honest in their attemprs, 

For its omginalicy, for the profound knowledge on which the 
selections and comments are based, for its many terse remarks, this 
book is enlightening, both for the layman and the student of 
African cultures, DANIEL P. BIEBUYCK 


African Sculpture from the Collection of Jay C. Leff. New 
86 York (Mus. Prim, Art), 1964. Pp. $; 44 plates, Price $3.40 


Having lightly undertaken to review this publica- 

non, | was somewhat disconcerted to find, on the 
arrival of the review copy, that ir was no book in the accepted 
sense of containing both letterpress and illustrations, but a phoro- 
graphic catalogue of a number of works, with bur single-line state- 
ments of their provenance, size and material. All those useful props 
for the reviewer were lacking; one could not carp at the author's 
predilections nor his style, his bias towards an ethnographical or an 
asthetic interpretation, the excellence or otherwise of his index, 
for none of these things were there for comment. Confronted with 
the photographs, one was left to one's own devices, 

Perhaps this is no bad thing from time to time, and it is salutary 
to notice one’s reactions to such a situation. At the first casual glance 
the reaction was superficial. * What a typical sixteenth-seventeenth 
century Benin that one is." ‘This? No, I can't quite place it—must 
turn back to the index and look it up.” ‘Ah! Thae’s surely a Dogon, 
although I've never seen another quite like it,” and so on. Identifi- 
cation on this level is of no more value than a glance at the headlines 
of the morning paper. From that came the realization of the impossi- 
bility of making an assthetic judgment on a piece of sculpture from 
a single photograph, for so one sees it from one angle only; and 

ree-standing sculpture, whether large or small, cannot be appreci- 

ated in this way. This, of course, is inevitable; but my second feeling 
of irritation was, perhaps, more justified. Some variation in the 
scale of different reproductions set on one page is also almost 
inevitable, but it is confusing to contemplate a Warega ivory 
measuring on the page cight and a half inches high, standing cheek 
by jowl with a Baule figure measuring four and a half inches high; 
and only when one has thumbed one's way back to the index can 
one check the conviction that in realiry the Warega work is six and 
a half inches and the Baule 14 inches, 
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Coming down to serious business, on what criteria are these 
things to be judged? The collector asks us to ‘charge boldly into 
the cultural world’ and judge the material “with less intellecmual 
prejudice and greater artistic discermment.” We are back at the old 
problem of form and content. Does not artistic discemmment depend, 
partially at least, on some understanding of what the artist is after— 
what he is trying to say—and to whom he is saying it? Is it not 
important to sense whether the individual artist is working with 
conviction and integrity, and not merely following a dead tradition 
or seeking to be with it in the latest local fashion ? For this there must 
be somee intellectual understanding of the social and religious: back- 
ground which has produced the work, or we easily become a prey 
to the hawker of faked antiques in ideas if not in material objects, 

Happily although full appreciation of the arts in Africa cannot 
be attained without very considerable sympathetic intellectual 
effort, and despite the face that all the latest gimmicks and -isms of 
Western art today have largely passed Africa by, it is casy when 
looking at any collection of African sculpture to pick out 
qualities which are universal. 

For perceptive observation and the resulting delicate modelling 
of facial planes the very differing heads of Benin (2), OQgowe and 
Dan (g and ro) would be hard to beat by the most sensitive and 
highly skilled craftsmen of any art. Then when the sum total form 
of a sculpture as considered, the satisfying lumpy animal shape of 
the Bambara fetish (41) is splendidly conceived, as is also the equally 
satistactory Dogon figure (8): and as close runners-up come the 
Baule figure (31) and the solid lieth Ogoni mask (32). For the 
appreciation of texture the graining of the block used tor the Dogon 
mask (14) is outstandmeg, so is the roughly textured Bundu mask 
on the previous page. 

These are all striking from the point of view of form rather than 
content; but to be honest I find myself shying away from public 
pronouncements on the subject of content in African sculpture; for 
atter spending 30 years in East Africa in close daily contact with 
African University students, | have Jearnt not to make cheap and 
easy judgments of what | do not yet fully understand, Let it suffice 
to pick out those works in this collection which | myself find 
emotionally moving. There is something very touching about the 
litte Ashanti goldweight figure of the hornblower (24); and also 
the Shango staff of the Yoruba (3), although I have seen other 
similar specimens to this last which appeal to me more: and for 
sheer vitaliry the Dan mask (33) takes a ise of beating, 

Am [wrong in feeling that the sixteenth century ivory salt cellar, 
Afro-Portuguese, (34), is a bastard art? It has some beautiful 
qualities, especially in the simple low-relief figures on the base, but 
as a whole I find it unsatisfactory. These are preferences 
rather than public pronouncements; for it would scem to me 
IMpertinent to pontificate on aspects which I still do not profess to 
feel positive about, but they are an appraisement of qualitics 
common to the arts of all peoples, and so within the comprehension 
of us all, MARGARET TROWELL 
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Marsh Dwellers of the Euphrates Delta. Hy 5. Af. Salim. U. of 


London Monog. Sor, Anthrop. No. 23, London (Athlone 
bas P.), 1962, Pp. 1$7. Price (01 vos. 

This is an account of a people who inhabit an en- 
vironment as inhospitable for a field worker as could be found any- 
where, in all probability. Since its publication, Wilfted Thesiger has 
also written a book about the same people, entithed The Marsh Arahs; 
it is worth reading to gather something of the harshness of life which, 
with commendable modesty, is largely veiled in Dr. Salim’s account. 

The literature which exists on Shi'ite Muslims is scant. Dr. Salim’s 
book deals with Muslims of this sect, and it is to be welcomed on this 
count alone. The ethnographical data in it are profuse, and mostly of 
good quality. But it isa pity that those parts which deal specifically 
with Shi'ite ritual and beliefs are so very brief. The short catalogue 
(pp. 12f.) gives a glimpse of the riches that exist, and it is hoped that 
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Dr. Salim will give detailed accounts of these in subsequent publica- 
Lions, 

This insistence on breviry mars many parts of the book. His 
chapter on Family and Marriage ts another example of the same 
kind of thing. The danger in this thumbnail sketch of as many 
aspects of socul life as posible is that important facts requiring 
expansion and analysis come to be given the same weighting as 
incidental ones. Thus, a paragraph is devoted to Mit'a marriage— 
a practice whereby Shiite Muslims are permitted to engage in 
marriage unions for a specified period—but we are not told what 
sort of people practise it, what is its incidence or whether it is of little 
significance. The information offered is no more than that given in 
elementary textbooks on Shi'ite law and could have been omitted 
without damage. On the other hand the section dealing with the 
incidence of various types of marriage is much too bricf, and the 
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most interesting information is included in the chapter on lineage. 
It is interesting to learn that 38-4 per cent. of the gross total of 
marriages are with the actual father’s brother's daughter: a very high 
figure indeed—so high that unless some special factor is operating 
in this community, it 3 necessary to explain how such a high rate is 
demographically possible. The value of this figure (and the others on 
marriage) is partly destroyed because, although we are told that 
census data were collected from 120 families, the universe from 
which these families were chosen is not specified. Consequently, it is 
not possible to tell whether Dr. Salim just happened to alight on 
this number of first-parallel-cousin marriages, or whether the figure 
is statistically meaningful. My reason for suspecting the former to be 
the case is that the igure for other patrilateral parallel-cousin 
marriages is very low (12°83 per cent.) in the light of the fact char, 
according to the information, every attempt is made to achieve 
lineage endogamy. Why should the attempt be so successful where 
first-parallel-cousin marriages are concerned, and not with others— 
despite the fact that it is obviously easier to achieve a much higher 
figure for parallel-cousin marriage in general than it is for first- 
parallel-cousin marriage in particular, 

As with Arabs everywhere, although the sentiments are strongly 
in favour of patrilateral cousin marriage, endogamy 1s far from being 
achieved, Of the gross total, 37°83 per cent, of the marriages are with 
women of other clans or with strangers. This is far too high a figure 
to permit thinking in terms of endogamous lineages. Moreover, if 
the figure of 41-2 per cent. for marriages within the lineage had been 
broken up into a number of figures showing the incidence for the 
various categories of kin that must necessarily be contained within 
it, then the whole conception of marnage would shift from that of 
endogamy to a distribution of linkages within localities, to points of 
power and so on; this would have provided the author with a more 
significant reference than a lineage framework, and would have 
enabled him to comprehend the figure for marriages outside the 
lincage at well, 

This preoccupation with lineage, with lineage solidarity and all 
the other components which go to make wp the lineage cluster mars 
the analysis of social change also. The faces presented are fascinating, 
but the analysis is much too heavily weighted on the significance of 
traditionalism, Change comes about only inexorably, and in the 
face of the stiffest resistance to it. Arabs in other lands are notoriously 
nimble in moving with the times, What is there about these particu- 
lar Arabs which makes them so pedestrian? The answer which the 
author gives is the impediment of traditionalism. Clearly, this may 
appear, at least, to inhibit specific changes, but this sort of bar 1s 
present in most societies. The nostalgia that these people express tor 
the romany way of life—although it must be noted that it is some 
while ago since these boys were Bedouin—and the values which are 
said to accompany it may be given as a rationale for sticking to this 
or that; but however strong the sentiments about what is by now 
surely little more than a vague romantic notion of what things used 
to be like in the old days, in most of the critical aspects of their lives 
these people are far removed from a Bedouim way of lite. They are 
sedentary reed-gatherers: hardly a Bedouin occupation, What is of 
interest is that the local nobiliry have taken to reed-gathering but 
despise other occupations, particularly those connected with moncy- 
making, The author's view of the situation is that tradition is against 
these other occupations, particularly those concerned with getting 
rich. But tradition must surely be against reed-gathering also. Why 
then should this occupation be given a place of dignity? The 
answer lies not in giving primacy to traditionalism, but im looking 
upon this not asa community of ex-Bedouin, but as reed-gathercrs 
living on a number of very small islands in a marsh area. The 
question is, what limitations are imposed by the marshes on change? 
An answer to this would not give the impression that the inhabitants 
are stupidly pig-headed, but that they are unable to move towards 
any other mode of living because the marshes prevent them from 
doing so. The emphasis in the analysis should have been placed on 
what the marshes permit, and less on what traditionalism obstructs. 

The book gives pleasure to read, With it Dr. Salim has whetted the 
appetite, and it is hoped that he will publish much more of the store 
of material which this bock suggests that he has in his possesion. 

E. L. PETERS 
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The Sherpas of Nepal: Buddhist Highlanders. By Christoph von 
g 8 Fiirer-Haimendorf, London (Murray), 164. Pp, xix, 295, 


¢4 illus., 2 maps, appendix. Price £71 193. 

This isan excellent book, well illustrated and written, 
dealing with the pattern of family, village and religious life in the 
Solu-Khumbu area of Nepal. It also pays some attention to the 
economic history especially in regard to the introduction of the 
potato within the memory of the father of one of the oldest living 
men in the area. This has resulted in an increase of wealth, which has 
also been duc to the monopolistic position of the Sherpas in trade 
between Nepal and Tibet. This wealth has been partly spent on 
religious activities and the building of new religious houses within 
the last hundred years. The economics of the area require further 
study but the auther has promised us more books dealing with 
economics and technology. 

The author has also perfurmed a useful service in showing how 
the rules of the monasteries are not enforced by the general moral 
rules of the Sherpa society. He gives an example of how a monk 
and a nun continued their religious way of life after their marriage 
even though expelled from the religious houses of which they were 
members, They still continued to keep the respect of the villagers. 
This is explained according to the author by the tolerant nature of 
Sherpa society. 

In fact one of the author's aims is to paint the people of this area 
in idyllic terms in contrast to the ‘Hindu villages of Nepal’ and the 
society of Tibet. The long-term immigration of Tibetans into the 
Sherpa society is partly ascribed to constant shortage of food in 
Tibet and the exactions of Tibetan village headmen (p. 30). NN lese 
Hindu villages are represented as being controlled by pollunon 
concepts and closed in social activities in contrast to “the intense 
pleasure the average Sherpa takes in the company of his fellow 
men" (p. 287). Thus the Sherpas are described with zeal and en- 
thusiasm which tends to affect the reader as well as the author. 

There are at least two endogamous clases in the society and 
possibly more bur the author, following his argument in Contribu- 
tions to Indian Sociology, Vol. IV, 1960, The Hague, pp. 12ff., refuses 
to call them castes, He also deals with the vexed question af poly- 
andry and polygyny by showing that the question is largely a 
structural rather than a sexual problem and that children of poly- 
androus marriages tend to continue to marry polyandrously 
presumably for the reason that the property of one’s father still 
requires to be undivided to support the family at the same standard 
of living. All brothers have a right in property and daughters have a 
right to dowry. Rather surprisingly the Sherpas allow a woman to 
be married only to onc or two husbands at once but not more. 

This is an interesting and thought-proveking book, although it 
scems likely that as more field studies are undertaken among the 
surrounding peoples many of the unique Sherpa characteristics will 
be found to be part of a general pattern of peoples living along the 
Himalayas at about the same height. 

WILLIAM H. NEWELL 


The Maler: A Study in Nature-Man-Spirit Complex of a Hill 
: Tribe in Bihar. By L. P. Vidyarthi. Calcutta (Hookland 
89 Private), 1963. Pp. xv, 261 be. 
= The Maler are one of the three tribes which inhabit 
the hilltops of the Santal Parganas in Bihar, They grow various 
crops by slash-and-burn cultivation. Maize is the most important 
crop; its cultivation is regarded as a sacred activity and is accom- 
panied by many rites and sacrifices. They also subsist on game and 
the wild products of the forest. | & 
Each village has a hereditary headman who is usually the religious 
leader, one of more pricsts, a shaman and a diviner. The sun 1s 
regarded as the supreme Gossaiyan (god or spirit) but has no cult; 
many other Gostaiyan have shrines and cults and are believed to 
help the Maler if the proper offerings are made to them. If neg- 
lected they may cause misfortunes, There are also evil spirits, who 
are mischievous unless placated. | 
There are no clans, but marriage is forbidden within the third 
degree on both sides, Sexual morals are strict in theory but loose in 
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practice, particularly in the dormitories in which the unmarried 
of both sexes sleep. Marriage is usually by bride price, in which case 
there is a ceremony at which a pig is sacrificed. A menstruating 
woman is under a variety of taboos which apply also to her husband, 
who also shares the pollution of childbirth. 

The government is trying, hitherto without success, to move the 
Maler down to the plains. Its purpose is to improve their standard of 
living and stop the destruction of the forests. 

The appendices include 13 autobiographies of typical Maler and 
an account of ther customary laws, with examples of cases which 
came before the village court. 

The author, who is head of the Department of Anthropology at 
Ranchi, paid, with some of his students, a number of visits to the 
Maler and, after initial difficulties, managed to get on good terms 
with these shy and suspicious people. His account is clearly written, 
but his English is far from being idiomatic. There is a foreword by 
Protessor |. H. Steward, under whom the author studied. 

RAGLAN 


The Peoples of Siberia, Eiited by M. 1G. Levin and L. P. Potapor 
| (translation edited by Stephen Dunn). Chicago and 

9 London (LU. of Chicago Pj, 1964. Pp. vill, 948, ilhus., 

| map. hibliogr. Price fF 43. 

This translation is to be warmly welcomed. The Russian original 
was published as Narody Sibiri in 1946. In it leading Soviet specialists 
desenibe the material culture and social organization of 30 Siberian 
peoples, and outline the history of their contact with Russians— 
including, of course, the impact of the Soviet régime upon them. It 1s 
the most authoritative work available on the subject. Chapter 1, on 
the ancient population of Siberia and its culrure, has already appeared 
in English in the Russian Translation Series of the Peabody Museum 
at Harvard; the rest has not been translated into English before, but 
a French translation of the whole book is said to be in progress. 

Mr. Dunn, the editor of the translation, has put much work into 
it. Prolixitics, common in most writings in the Russian language, 
have been sensibly docked. The Marxism, to be expected in such a 
work, has been muted by omission of the standard ideological 
pasiages, This policy may be questioned, but in my opinion is justified 
if the fact of omission is made clear, as it ts. His other policict are 
equally sensible, allowing flexibility rather than impoung a ngid 
consistency. | would nor personally follow his practice in cither 
place names or tribal names, but there is a good index and most 
ambiguities can be sorted out. The very large bibliography in the 
original is of course retained, and its arrangement somewhat im- 
proved. The map uses monochrome symbols in place of the 20 or so 
colours of the orginal, and yet is quite comprehensible. The 
illustrations are as well reproduced as can be expected, given 
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frequently poor originals; but the attractive colour plates of the 
original have not been reproduced in colour, no doubt for reasons 
of expense. The glossary of local and specialized terms might per- 
haps have been added to, in order to make clear to the English reader 
such words as "pow!" or *Skoptsy.” 

The translation, which is by Scripta Technica Inc., seems to be of a 
high standard. Only small points were noticed in a series of spot 
checks: for instance, ‘Ust" Russians’ (p. 106) would be more 
comprehensible as ‘inhabitants of Rousskoye Ust'ye;" and the 
standard difficulty of correctly re-transliterating non-Kussian 
proper names has led to Borrow for Borrough (or other variants), 
and Peet for Pet. 

In this review, | have chosen to consider the translation and its 
editing rather than the contents. This is because much translation of 
specialist works is now undertaken, most laudably, but the standard 
varies greatly, It is encouraging to find one as competently and 
earcfully done as this. It may be appropriate to mention here that a 
complementary volume, [storiko-ctnograficheskiy atlas Sibiri (Historical 
amid Ethnographical Atlas of Siberia), was published by the Academy of 
Sciences in 196i, Arranged by the same editors and written by 
substantially the same team of coneribuors, it is richly illustrated 
and describes and classifies the material culture of the same peoples, 
Ist too much to hope that this too may one day have the same 
treatment from the University of Chicago Press? 

TERENCE ARMSTRONG 


A Dictionary of the Taraon Language for the Use of Officers 
9] in the North-East Frontier Agency Admuinistra- 


tion. Shillong (P. Dutta for Research Department, 
NLE.F.A.), [1963]. Pp. xix, 67, 69. Prive Rs. 7.12 

The Tibeto-Burman-speaking Taraon (Tired) or Digaru belong 
to the group of tribes collectively known as Mishmi, inhabiting the 
Lohit basin in the castern tip of Assam. Although the first published 
note on their language dates from 1837, cll now only scanty data 
have been available. The present work, for which the tithe of 
dictionary 1s rather grandiose, lists some 2,400 words in two parts 
keyed by Taraon and English respectively, and includes 16 pages of 
phonological and grammatical observations im its introduction. 
Unfortunately im usefulness is reduced by deficiencies in. the tran- 
scription: tone, though lexically distinctive, is nor indicated, and it 
is clear trom p. ¢ that the vowel system iteclf has not been properly 
established. The use of different romanizations in the body of the 
work and in the grammatical section is quite unnecessarily confusing. 

It is to be hoped that the Department will continue to publish 
materials on the little-known languages in their area of responsibiliry, 
but that in their anxiery to make these available to serving officers 
they will not ignore the need for thorough descriptive analysis to 
precede the compilation of practical manuals, =H. L. SHORTO 
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Road Belong Cargo. By Peter Lawrence. Manchester, rota. Pp. xvi, 
me 2g, maps, illus, Price £1 1 $4, 

92 All those who have interested themselves in the 

| study of cargo cults will give Road Belong Carge 

a hearty welcome, Three years of fieldwork and access to docu- 

mentary materials over a period of ten years and more have resulted 

im quite the best account of cargo-cult activities that exists to date. 

Indeed, if there is much, very much more to be said about the 

sociology of cargo cults and millenarian movements in general, asa 

study in contemporary history Road Belong Cargo will be difficult to 
match and will long remain an authoritative account. 

Lawrence's concern is with the cargo movement thar have taken 
place in the southern Madang District of New Guinea, an area 
which ts historically relatively well documented, whose peoples 
have a certain homogeneity, and whose ethnographical description 
starts with the quite extraordinary adventures in the cighteen- 
seventies of Baron Miklouho-Maclay—a man who would have been 
perfectly at home in the pages of Conrad. Five distinct phases of 
cargo belief from 1870 until 1950 are identified, and, treating each 


phase in its historical context, Lawrence relates the events that 
occured to his main thesis: that native categories of understanding 
have changed but litth over the period of European contact; that 
cargo acuvities are to be understood within terms of these cate- 
vores: that these latter, because they are self-maintaining 
and self-explanatory, are virtually impervious in the condinons 
obtaining. Since traditionally, Lawrence maintains, material goods 
were thought to have been brought into existence by a variety of 
deities, and access to these goods depended on establishing particular 
kinds of rapport with the deities, so mow—as in the past—the 
problem of cargo from the point of view of the native peoples is 
how to establish a rapport with the Christian deities who are 
thought to be the cargo deitics. 

From the first impact of Miklouho-Maclay through to German 
rule, the Australian conquest and mandate, the Japanese invasion 
and the re-establishment of the Australian administration, Lawrence 
shows us in a splendid model of smooth-flowing narrative the 
natives’ tremendous concern for cargo and how to gain access to it. 
Though more might have been made of the depression and of the 
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materialistic inclinations of Australians themselves, the major 
features that emerge are, first, thar all the way through—with but 
one exception, Yali—cargo leaders have gone along with the general 
trend of cargo belicis: a translation of traditional belicis into a 
quasi-Christian idiom rather than the translation of Christian belict 
into a traditional idiom. Second, Lawrence's evidence suggests 
that the political relevances of cargo cults are correlated with 
rejections of what are thought to be Christian values. Third, though 
the most effective cargo leader of them all, Yah, consistently 
endeavoured to steer clear of cargo beliefs, it was nevertheless 
through these very beliefs thar Vali was able to exert the con- 
siderable amount of political authority that he did. 

This last apparent paradox Lawrence hardly attempts to explain. 
Indeed, given Lawrence's particular mode of address | do not see 
how itis possible to do so. The biography of Yali—which forms the 
inner hard core of the book, and which is a notable piece of writing 
and investigation—seems to me to fail in the end for just the same 
reason, Precisely at those points where Lawrence's historical sense, 
crispness of style and knowledge and experience of the people come 
into relation with received anthropological theory—there do I find 
him least convincing. The real contribution of the book lies in the 
brilliantly sustained socio-historical account from the beginning of 
chapter Il to the end of chapter VIE. But it would be churlish to 
dwell on the minor inadequacies of theory contained in summary 
form in chapters | and IX: they do their job succinetly, a second 
volume is promised, and there is richness enough in the present one. 

Cargo cules might be very hike omnivorous but servile chamr- 
leons, They gobble up positivist and mechanistic social theory and 
have plenty of spit left over; they are very good at appearing 
as any one might imagine them to be. Platonists, football-poolers, 
situational-logickers—they can all have a go. In this book there 1s a 
photograph of Kaum, a cargo leader. He is pictured in the act of 
simulated invecation, left arm outstretched and supporting an 
object described in the text asa ‘gunshell sect on a base.” A gunshell. 
Not a shellcase but a gunshell: political, martial, aggressive, phallic, 
authoritative, technologically ingenious, sophisticated weapoury— 
all aspects or qualities in which Europeans tend as a whole to excel, 
even though the gunshell itself (Japanese perhaps?) must originally 
have been something of a dud. Yet the artist who designed the jacket 
drawing for the Manchester University Press, and who has clearly 
based his drawing on the photograph of Kaum, depicts the act of 
invocation with what appears to be a shoc-last.... Perhaps it is 
scamething cls again—What | wonder? 

At any rate, with echoes of Gombrich in mind, a shoc-last seen 
a$ appropriate as anything. 


A. splendid book. K. O. L. BURRIDGE 


The Arts of The South Pacific. By Jean Guiart, translated from 
the French by Anthony Christie, London (Thames & 

93 Hudson), 1963. Pp. 461, 438 fes., 4 maps. Price £7 los. 
The book under review consists of two parts: the 

first is introductory in character and treats general themes bearing 
on the subject, and the second, covering 262 of the 461 pages, is a 
gazetteer of art, styles and sub-styles. Part 1 is primarily meant to 
provide a background for the consideration of art in general and of 
works of art. In several respects, however, it offers much more. For 
instance, the paragraph on the material conditpons of lite in Oceania 15 
an example of a sound ecological approach, and provides a quantity 
of interesting information such as shat about the use of the soil in 
New Caledonia (pp. r2f.). The author does not consider the 
generally accepted subdivision of Oceania to have much value and 
particularly stresses the existence of a continuity, geographical as 
well as ethnic and. cultural, between Polynena and Melanesia, 
berween Papua and Melanesia and between Melanesia and Micro- 
nesia (p. 14). With reference to the dating of man's appearance in 
this remote part of the world ‘which took place carhier than was 
generally supposed’ a chronological table is presented based on the 
results of recent prehistoric research (p. 18). A very uscful synopsis is 
given of groups in Melanesia and Micronesia which either claim 
Polynesian origin or speak Polynesian languages (p. 22). On the 
basis of the available data Professor Guiart ventures to offer a 
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hypothesis of a Polynesian ethnos having taken form somewhere in 
the area of Wallis, Futuna, Rotuma, Tonga and Samoa (p. 25). 
The treatment of the ecological, social and religious aspects of life 
in Oceania is mainly illustrated by examples from the Melanessan 
area with which the author is particularly famuliar. 

The variations found in the many style areas of Oceania are dealt 
with in the gazetteer of styles. The text is lucid and mainly descrip- 
tive; the quality of the photographs, including the colour plates, is 
quite satisfactory. The harmony of text and illustrations 15 spoilt, 
however, by the fact that references to plate numbers are not given 
in the text so that the reader loses much time in looking for them. 
The art forms typical of each of the areas are illustrated. For a num- 
ber of these—the Sepik area, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
che Huon Gulf area, New Britain, New Ireland and the Solomon 
Islands—thispicture is fairly complete, For some others, however, the 
presentation is inadequate. For instance, the art of the fifth continent 
is not sufficiently represented by four bark paintings (pp. $8f.), 
three rock paintings and a ceremonial fish figure from Arnhem 
Land, and an incised wooden panel from Victoria (pp. 140-2). As far 
as Fiji is concerned, whale teeth and whale-tooth ornaments as well 
as decorated tapas seem to be too important in ceremonial life to be 
omitted from a treatment of Fijian art. Samoan objects are not 
shown and one might ask whether illustrations of a taupo headdress 
and a kava bow! would not have been appropriate in a work in 
which so much attention is paid to the social function of objets d'art. 
The paragraphs on South-west and North-west New Guinea are 
definitely unsatisfactory. Of the former area only the Asmat region 
is dealt with: the Mimika area is mentioned incidentally and in 
quite another context, to wit in connexion with the photograph of 
a canoc prow (fig. 172, p. 207) which 1s presented in the middle of 
a series of illustrations of Sepik objects. The paragraph m question 
does not do justice to the rich and varied Asmat art. For instance, 
no mention is made of the monumental bij-poles, although a 
photograph showing three of them jin situ forms part of a kind of 
decorative page (p. 429), which 1s meant to break the monotony of 
the bibliographical list. Of the few illustrations accompanymg this 
paragraph figs. 120 and 125 have appeared before m books om 
Oceanic art. The presentation of this style area would certainly have 
benefited if the author had a acquainted himself with the collections 
in the museums of the Netherlands, The same holds good for the 
paragraph on North-west New Guinea, The art af this region, 
which should not all be included in the korwar style area, is repre- 
sented by pieces which are mostly rather poorly documented, 
Although they are referred to in the text (p. 306) none of the so- 
called skull karwar are shown; this is to be regretted for aesthetic 
reasons as well as for the sake of understanding and interpretimg the 
borwar in general. . 

The division of the style areas into five main groups—in which, 
for instance, South-west New Guinea has been added to the Lake 
Sentani area, North-west New Guinea to Massim, and the Ad- 
miralty and Solomon Islands to Polynesia and Micronesia—is Mot 
accounted for by the author. It has probably been done on the ground 
of certain stylistic similarities which, however, do not seem to 
justify this rather drastic rearrangement. | | 

In summary, the first part of Professor Guiart’s book is an ex- 
cellent introduction to the ethnology and the art of Oceania, The 
part dealing with style areas contains a number of good descriptive 
paragraphs, but the gaps in representation make it somewhat 
unbalanced and, as a Whole, not quite satisfactory, 

SIMON KROOIMAN 


Politics of the Kula Ring. By J. P. Singh Uberoi. Manchester 
9 4 (U.P), 1o62. Ppoxr, 162, maps, bibliog. Price Jl 44. 


Dr. Uberoi’s study of the Kula begins with a 

reappraisal and resynthesis of relevant material in the 
published works of Malinowski, Seligman, Fortune and others—the 
list of sources is not quite comprehensive; ¢.g. it might well have 
included Austen (1945). My own paper (1960) was published after 
his book was written, Dr. Ubecroi’s opening chapters present 4 
useful survey of available data, which provides him with the basis 
for an attempt to formulate a theory of the Kula and its sociological 
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significance which would explain the apparent lack of political 
cohesion within and berween the various Awla communities—or at 
least the lack of a coherent account of their political organization in 
the ethnography of the area, especially in the works of Malinowski. 

In Chapter V the author proceeds to outline a theoretical approach 
combining Fadeliffe-Brown's concepts of solidarity-contractual 
intragroup and friendship-joking imtergroup relationships with 
Gluckman’s theory of the derivation of social cohesion from conflict. 
He then suggests that the Kula can be understood in these terms, as 
providing on the one hand the ingredient of conflict in intra-lineage 
and local group relationships, by atfording the members a context of 
action within which they can compete legitimately with cach other 
a4. individuals ; and on the other hand the means of uniting into 
a wider “polity”, through the ceremonial partnerships of their 
individual members, the ‘segmentary” local descent groups of the 
various Kula communities, The remainder of the book consists in 
reinterpretation in the light of thee theories of the available data 
regarding the political organization and other cultural aspects of 
the Trobriands, Dobu, etc. Lam unable to accept either of these major 
hypotheses as to the nature of the Kula, or much of the argument on 
which they are based. 

As regards the first of them, the author's discussion in Chapter [V 
on kinship and marriage particularly in the Trobriands (including 
the practices of wrigvbw and pokala) and in Dobu clearly recognizes 
the rivalry and competitiveness inherent in these relationships. It is 
not necessary to invoke Kula to explain or ‘legitimize’ competition 
between individuals or groups, Kinship and marriage, among 
other institutions, provide the structure and system im terms of 
which both the competirive and the co-operative aspects of corporate 
group membership and activities are carried on, especially in the 
economic and political spheres (qf. Powell, 1960, pp. 124-4). 

Dr. Uberoi's arguments conceming the magical and other 
competitive aspects of Kula are in my opinion mistaken, in that the 
individual rivalries expressed in them are directed against a man's 
potential nvals for the favours of his particular Kula partners, who 
are not normally, as the author suggests, members of a man’s own 
canoe crew or local descent group. With one common exception, 
these rivals are members of other canoe, local and descent groups 
than his own, since a man normally avoids having more than one 
partner ina given local group in order to spread his Kula *net* as 
widely as possible. The exception is that a local leader is likely to 
have among his many Aula partners all or most of the men of any 
Importance in the Aula communities he visits. Thus the followers of 
4 Dobuan * Big Man" or a Kiriwinan ‘Chief? may be rivals of their 
leaders in Kula—bue this is no more than an extension into Kula of 
the intra-local group economic and political rivalries and competition 
which are basically carried on in terms of kinship and. affinal 
groupings and relationships. There is of course a ‘feedback" from 
success in Kula into prestige at home; but a man has to achieve power 
in intra-local group compectition—in the Trobriands in terms of 
uriguiy and pokala particularly—before he can hope to acquire 
infucntial Kula partners. 

Again in regard to the Trobriands particularly | cannot accept the 
author's linking of rank with the Kula. Dr, Uberoi suggests (p. 43) 
that rank is to be understood as an attribute of villages with rich 
garden lands and that participation in Kula is a further necessary 
condition of aristocracy (p. 125); and that it is the Kula relationships 
of the members which provide an ‘external point of reference’ in 
ranking the Villages (pp. 97, 124). Elsewhere (pp. 39f.) Malinowski is 
taken to task for apparently accepting the ‘traditions’ of Tabalu 
Mmugratiens as factual, whereas Dr, Uberoi sugeests that the fact is 
more likely to be that the people—'owners’?—of wealthy Kula- 
making villages would tend to claim to be and to be recognized as 
Pabalu, In my opinion the sociological significanceandexplanationof 
rank inthe Kartwinan social system is that itis an attribute of some de- 
scent groups which entitles their members rather than others to acquire 
wealth—to ‘own’ or control the best villages and garden lands, 
fo acquire most wives and wright, to control the best fishing grounds, 
fo preempt Overseas trade and other prerogatives, The acquisition of 
wealth in these ot other ways does not, on the other hand, in the 
traditional Kiriwinan view, entitle people to claim rank as Guyau, or 
membership of the Tabalu dala (which is of course a descent group, 
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not a rank). Pre-cminence, if not paruipauion, in Aula was in olden 
times a consequence, not a condinon, of rank (cf, Austen, 1944, p. 21). 
War did not lead to the usurpation of the land, wealth and rank of 
the Tabalu by conquerors whose rank was inferior, and not all 
Tabalu leaders participated in Kula (both these points are noted by the 
author—pp. 378, 125); the ranking of descent groups was relative to 


the spatial and social relationships between them (cf. Powell, 


190, PP. f28f.). The discussion of rank in terms of village 
ownership and participation in Aula is thus misleading, unless it is 


treated samply as a hisconcal conjecture, and as such it coneributes 
litle to the understanding of Kiriwinan social and political 
organizatin, | 

Turning now to the suggestion that Ala provided the means of 
uniting the discrete local descent groups into a wider “polity,” | 
find this equally misbeading. Dr. Uberoi hardly goes so far as to 
suggest that there ever existed a single overall Kula-united political 
community; rather he holds that Kula partnerships provide the 
basis of political alliances and co-operation between and within 
difterent Aula communities. His arguments here are less clear; it 
seems, ¢.g., that Kula exchanges between otherwise hostile groups 
exemplify this unifying function, and that participation im Kula 
tends to diminish the disjunction between the various districts. 
In my opinion, however, their participation in Kula emphasized 
the disjunction both political and economic berween the various 
major districts, thus expressing their autonomy, while at the same 
ume providing the means to maintain social intercourse between 
adjacent areas, Kula partnership as Malinowski showed gave safe 
conduct to participants in otherwise hostile areas, and thus made 
posible a degree of continuing economic exchange which was of 
more or less importance to different districts; bur this hardly 
amounts to the making of political alliances. 

The author's Chapter VII on the trade of the Kula is useful; Kula 
was cconomically important to some outlying islands, and served 
to redress the inequalities of the ‘balance of trade” berween ‘haves’ 
(eg. Kiriwina, particularly) and ‘have nots" (e.g. the small islands 
between Kitava and Murua—cf. Austen, 1945, p. 26) by reinforcing 
economic with other incentives, But as the author also noted (p. 124) 
other Trobrianders—in Kavataria, Kaileuna and the small Islands to 
the north-west—traded extensively without benefit of Kula, 

As regards the political situation within Awla districts, my paper 
already cited is relevant. It was not as Aula participants that the 
local "Big Men’ of *Chicfs’ made varyingly successful attempts to 
spread their economic nets and with them their political power, but 
as Kinsmen and affines of other lincage and local group leaders. In 
this process Kwla partnerships might help by providing channels 
through which contacts could be made or help sought; but they 
appear never to have provided an adequate basis for organizing 
political relationships. The essence of success in establishing political 
dominance in the Trobriands at least was the obtaining of wives 
and through them ‘tribute’ (wriguhw): Aula partners as such never 
paid tribute to cach other; not even metaphorically, if the accounts 
of ther personal rivalnes to which the author refers are to be 
accepted. 

The past tense has been used advisedly in some of the foregoing 
passages; the practice of Kula had changed considerably even in 
Malinowski's time (of. Austen, op. cif), One of my informants said 
of it that going on Aida was for him and his colleagues ‘like you 
(Europeans) going on holiday." Bur the Trobrianders still—at lease in 
Northern Kiriwina—take their own political institutions and 
leaders seriously enough, and manipulate their contacts with 
Europeans, Government, Missionaries and traders—and also no 
doubt anthropologists—as alternatives to indigenous political 
techniques such as war which are no longer available to them. 
In short, im my view Kula played only an ancillary part in local 
politics, at least in Kirrwina, and cannot be understood as primarily a 
political institution, Irs most significant sociological aspect is in fact 
adumbrated by the author—that it served to motivate and maintain 
inter-island and inter-district cultural and especially economic 
exchanges, and to stimulate economic activities within the major 
communities; in the latter respect it provided the motive and the 
opportunities for fairly regular corporate activities berween both 
the major communitics and their component independent local 
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groups. It thus helped to overcome the conflicts and competition 
berween both individuals and corporate groups inherent im their 
normal relationships as kin, affines and neighbours. 

Dr. Uberoi's book is open to criticism as to the arguments used 
and the conclusions drawn, and to some extent as to presentation 
also—the absence of an index and the excessive use of direct quota- 
tions in some sections are at least irritating. Ir is when he sees in the 
Kula the major political institution of its practitioners that | beheve 
him to be wrong. That his methodological approach is nevertheless 
basically sound, and its application able, is attested by the many 
more particular inferences that he makes concermng local demo- 
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A HUMAN FRONTAL BONE FROM THE LATE PLEISTOCENE OF THE KOM 
OMBO PLAIN, UPPER EGYPT* 
By Professor Charles A. Reed, Peabody Museum of Natural History, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


9 5 From October, 1962, into March, 1963, 
| members of the Yale Universicry Prehistoric 
Expedition to Nubia collected and excavated in the area 
(fig. 1) around Kom Ombo, Upper Egypt.! The area 
is tich in prehistoric artifacts, particularly those of the 
Upper Palxolithic, hitherto studied almost exclusively by 
Vignard.? His theoretical formulation of three successive 
cultural stages (Sebilian I-11) had often been criticized but 
for nearly 40 years was not reinvestigated. The stimulus for 
further prehistoric study in the area was provided by a 
programme of conversion of the land to agriculeural use, 
which involved much levelling and ditching, and which was 
effectively destroying all evidences of prehistory. 
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Fic. 1. OUTLINE MAP OF EGYFT 


The area of the exavations, north of Kom Ombo at Gebel Silsila, where 
the fnonan skull hones were recovered, is located with an *. 


In the process of this study, while excavating at a level 
rich in artifacts typical of Vignard’s ‘ Middle Sebilian 
Industry,’ a partial human frontal bone (figs, 2, 3) was 
discovered by Dr. Martin A. Baumbhoff, of the University 
of California, Davis, on 4 February, 1963. Subsequently 
some other fragments of human skull bones were discovered 
immediately adjacent, but in ground that had been 
disturbed prior to our excavations, so that we lack strati- 
graphical evidence of contemporaneity of deposition of 
these human remains, Parts of at least wo skulls are 
represented, but not necessarily more than two. These 
specimens have been catalogued as part of the mammalian 
collections of the Division of Vertebrate Paleontology of 
the Peabody Muscum, Yale University, as follows: 

Wo. 20333 (figs. 2, 3): a partial human frontal bone, vo the 


description and discussion of which the bulk of this paper 
will be devoted. 


* With three figures and a table 


TO! 


No. 21169: most of a parietal bone, but one with the surfaces 
so ereded that the bone cannot be identified as might or 
left. 

No. 20170: a fragment of the interparictal portion of an 
occipital. 

No. 21171: part of a left parietal. 

No, 21172: two small parietal fragments, 

No. 21173: the mid-squamous part of a frontal bone. 

No. 21174: part of a nght parietal. 

No, 21174: an unidentified fragment. 


The suggestion is made, solely on the basis of the 
relative massivencss of the bones, that Nos. 21169 and 21174 
could be the parietals belonging with the frontal bone 
No. 20333, and that the other frontal and parictal fragments, 
much more delicate, could possibly belong together. 
None of these bones, however, retain any contiguous 
borders. 

The site (Gebel Silsila 2A, Sebilian Area) where the bones 
were found occurs on the open plain, on the east side of the 
Nile River, approximately four kilometres north of 
Silsila Station, on the Cairo-Aswan railway, and one km. 
east of that railway. The layer in which the frontal bone 
(No. 20333) and associated artifacts were found is one of 
several successive water-laid strata deposited in the upper- 
most Pleistocene period on the right (eastern) bank of a 
branch of the Nile River since abandoned. The elevation is 
96 metres above mean sea level, which is some 7-5 metres 
above ood-plain level of the present Nile. The detailed 
geology of the site in relation to the more general Quater- 
nary geology of the area is to be published Wy Dr. Karl W. 
Burzer, of the University of Wisconsin, who was geologist 
for the Expedition. 

Two determinations of age have been made by the Yale 
Radiocarbon Laboratory on materials directly associated 
with the Sebilian artifacts and the human frontal bone, as 
follows: 
Sample Y-137s Flecks of charcoal found directly above the layer 
of the artifacts: 
13,070-+ 160 years before 1950 = 11,120 B.C.). 
Shells of the fresh-water clam, Unio willeocksi, 
taken from the level with the artifacts: 
13,$60+ 120 years before 1990 ( = 11,610 B.C.). 


Sample Y-1447 


These two ‘dates,” determined on different materials, 
are in essential agreement, particularly in consideration of 
the fact that fresh-water shal ofien yields an age-determina- 
tion a few hundred years older than it actually was, owing 
to the presence of dissolved ‘dead* carbonates in the river 
water at the time when the shell was produced. 

A third age-determination was made on charcoal flecks 
gathered from an artifact layer in an excavation, the 
*Microlithic Arca,’ which was about s0 metres distant from 
the spot where the human bone was uncovered. Unfor- 
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Fic. 2. ANTERIOR VIEW OF THE INCOMPLETE HUMAN FRONTAL BONE AND LATERAL VIEW OF THE RIGHT SIDE 


tunately, the two areas could not be directly correlated, 
stratigraphically. 


Sample ¥Y-1376 Charcoal from a layer of artifacts of predomin- 
antly mucrolithic type: 


14,310+% 200 years before 19s0 ( = 13,360 B.c.), 


Acche time of our excavations, a group from the National 
Museum of Canada was excavating within a kilometre of 
us, in Nile siles which on geological evidence were of 
generally similar age to those in which our artifacts and 
the human frontal were found. Two radiocarbon are- 
determinations from these excavations (of 12,290 + 370 
years B.C. and 12,190+450 years uc.) have been pub- 
lished for a single culrural level, the Sebekian.s 

These five radiocarbon ‘dates’ together indicate the 
general period at which the Nile, during the period of the 
Late Pleistocene, was still depositing silts over a wide flood 
plain several metres above its present high-water level, and 
also indicate the general validity of the two age-determina- 
tions of approximately 11,000 to 11,900 years B.C. for the 
human frontal and other skull bones here being discussed. 

The frontal bone, as can be seen from the photographs, 
is not complete, the right side being better preserved than 
is the left. The specimen was from an adult modern human, 
Home sapiens sapiens, undoubtedly male. No indication of 
neanderthaloid characters is present. The sutures preserved 
are the fronto-nasal, the right fronto-zygomatic, and a part 
of the coronal suture on the r ight side posterior and dorsal 
to the temporal lines. Antero-medially, the specimen is 
broken approximately at the level from nasion to the 
foramen cecum. A part of the orbital plate is preserved on 
the right side only. 

The frontal SInUses Were small and poorly developed, 
the left one rising slightly above the level of the fronto- 
nasal suture, the right one NOt so high. There is, thus, no 
penumatization ot the supra-orbital region. Such a 
rudimentary development ofthe frontal SInUuses 15, howe ver, 


within the normal range of human variation, as shown by 
the following quotation from Morris's Human Anatomy: 
‘Not uncommonly the frontal sinus fails to develop into 
the squama frontalis, remaining related to the pars orbitalis 
only... Rarely one or both sinuses are wholly wanting .. . 
It is a well established fact that prominence of the super- 
ciliary and frontal eminences has no bearing on the size of 
the frontal sinus,’ i 
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FIG. 3. HUMAN FRONTAL BONE, YPM NO. 20333, AFTER 
EXPOSURE BUT BEFORE BEING LIFTED FROM THE LATE PLEISTO- 
CENE NILE SILTS 


This frontal bone was examined in comparison with the 
skulls (nearly 24,000) in the Musée de I'Homme, Paris, and 
several noteworthy anatomical details were evident: 


1. The breadth of the bone from glabella to the nearest point on 
the right temporal line was 9-7 mm., mdicating a greater width 
across the forehead than in most human skulls, For instance, of 
retskulls of Old Kungdom Egyptians from Thebes and Sakkara pre- 
served at the Musdce de l‘Honime, only two (Noes. T4009), 7410), each 
61-2 mm. from glabella to temporal line, had wider forcheads than 
the ‘pecimnicn here being described: of these 133 skulls, ten have the 
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distance between the glabella and the temporal line between $78 
and 44*3 mm., but all others are less. 

3. The temporal line, which marks the most dorsal area of attach- 
ment of the M. temporalis, is more pronounced than on any skulls 
of Home s. sapiens seen, including all of the skulls in the Musee de 
‘Homme. Particular examination was made of skulls of people 
from primitive cultures who would be expected to have had rough 
dicts associated with much strong chewing, but no other skull had 
such an extraordinary development of the temporal line as in the 
one being described. The edge of the temporal line is a distinct scarp 
above the temporal fossa, with a height of 3-1 mm. at a distance of 
16 mm. from the fronto-zygomatic suture and a height of 2-t mm, 
at a distance of 34 mm. from that suture. Posteriorly the strength 
and height of the temporal line decreases, as in all human skulls, but 
crosion subsequent to death has removed some of this posterior 
part and the truc height cannot be determined. 

3. The superciliary arches were more strongly developed than 
on most modern human skulls, but yet are within the range of 
normal variation. In the collection of Egyptian skulls from the 
Old Kingdom in the Musée de I'Homme, two (Nos. 2327 and 7409) 
are similar in size to those of the present specimen, except that m 
No. 2327 the arches mect mid-sagitally. Skulls from a number of 
populations in both Eastern and Western Hemispheres exhibited 
development equal to, and with similar placement of, the super- 
ciliary arches found on the Pleistocene frontal from the Kom Ombo 
plain; some few, from several different populations, are even more 
developed. 

re bone of the squama is thick, although this thickness 1 
near the upper range of normal variation. The comparative problem 
is a difficule one because of the imposibility—without specal 
equipment—of measuring the thickness of bones of the calvarium 
on an intact skull. Thus, no frontal chickness was measured on any of 
the skulls at the Musée de l'Homme; instead 20 calvaria were taken 
at random from the teaching collection of the Department of 
Anatomy, Yale University of Medicine, and measured in four 
places (Table [}, The geographical and racial origin of these 20 
skulls is unknown, a4 is true also for another (here termed “Specimen 
X"), noteworthy as being the heaviest-bone skull available in 
Yale's anatomical collection. The results of this comparison (Table I) 
indicate that the thickness of the frontal bone from the late Pleisto- 
cene of Upper Egypt is toward the upper limit of variation in the 
random sample with which it is compared, yet thar thickness falls 
within, or near to, the limit of the upper extreme for cach measure- 
ment, and probably frontal squama as thick or even thicker than 
this one do occur in many human populations today. 


Tase |. COMPARATIVE MEASUREMENTS ON THICKNESSES OF RANDOM 
FRONTAL BONES, IN COMPARISON WITH THAT OF YFM NO, 20333, A 


HUMAN FRONTAL BONE FROM THE LATE PLEMSTOCENE OF UPPER EGYPT 


SPECIMENS MEASUREMENTS 
A B c D 
20 randont frontal Rarige Runge Range Rurnge 


bones, both sexes J-§-2°§ mnt. TS-2°§ tne. GO-2°§ mm, GeO-2-5 mm, 


Mean, 44 Mean, 5-4 Mean, 72300 Mean, 474 
Specimen XX 74 mtn. TO mir, 5-0 mn, $°O nner, 
Gebel Silsila (partially 
frontal ers 
(YPM. 20333) 74 Mun. 70 Inn. 4°45 mutt. 7° mnt. 


A. Thickness measured on the temporal line at the coronal suture. 

B. Thickness measured directly above the temporal line, on the coronal 

suture. C. The least thickness of the squama within 4 em, above the 

highest point on the right orbital margin, D. The same measturestert as 
C, buat ont the left side 


§. The forehead is receding, but not markedly so in comparison 
with many of the skulls of the collection in the Musée de l"Homme. 
Since the coronal suture at the mid-sagittal line is broken away, 
bregma is missing, so unfortunately none of the indices used to 
determine relative height of forehead*® * can be calculated. 
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Comparisons 


There is little published material, from the late Pleisto- 
cene of Egypt and adjacent areas, which can be used for 
comparison. The supposedly prehistoric ‘ Mokattam Skull,’ 
from the Mokattam Hills near Cairo, was found to be parts 
of three skulls when studied.! The time at which these 
individuals lived could not be determined, but there is no 
validity to the idea, as published, that they may not have 
been prehistoric because possibly they were originally 
purposely buried. One of these skulls, of a male, was stated 
to have had a particularly low forehead and another, also 
male, to have been heavy-boned, with a noteworthy 
massiveness of the frontal bone (thickness of 9 mm. at the 
metopian). No photographs were published, and the skulls 
could not be found when a search was made for them in 
Cairo, 

A heavily mineralized human mandible, found near the 
Nile in the northern Sudan, was with stone artifacts of 
Upper Palolithic rype?, but the site of discovery was a 
wind-eroded surface, so that contemporancity cannot be 
proved. However, the suggestion of a Late Pleistocene 
period is strong. This mandible is somewhat incomplete, 
and no useful anatomical statements can be made in a 
comparison of it with the skull bones considered here. 

Much more important are the human skeletal materials 
from 38 graves excavated in carly 1964 by the University of 
Colorado near Wadi Halfa, northern Sudan*. Direct 
association in the graves with an artifact complex of 
‘mesolithic’ character is reported, and an u grace of 
6000 B.C. is suggested. The skulls have thick bones, wide 
and low forcheads, and fairly heavy superciliary arches,’ 
characters similar to those of the frontal bone desctibed 
here. Pending publication of further data, little further can 
be said now except to suggest that the frontal bone 
deposited 13,000 years or more ago in Nile silts near Gebel 
Silsila appears to be quite similar to frontal bones in human 
skulls of some 8,000 years ago from the area of Wadi Halfa, 
southern Sudan. Although little was published of them, the 
Mokattam skulls may fit the same pattern. 
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The Antiquity of the New Kom Ombo Skull. By Dr. 
9 6 Kenneth P. Oakley, F.B.A. 


After examining the human frontal bone dis- 
covered by Dr. Martin Baumhoff at Yale University’s 
site four kilometres north of Gebel Silsila station in 1963, | 
concur entirely with Dr, Charles Reed's conclusions in the 
pees article, Chemical analyses of the frontal compared with 
fossil animal bone from the same site left no doubt of its Late 
Pleistocene antiquity, as indicated in detail below. In so far as the 
whereabouts of the original Kom Ombo skull found in 1926 and 
of the Qau skull bones found in 1923 are unknown (Arkell, 1952), 
the new frontal is the only extant palwolithic human cranium from 
Egypt. Since both the 1926 discovery and that of 1943 were from 
sites on the Korn Ombo plain, | am proposing to term the original 
Kom Ombe t and the new find Kom Ombo 2. 

The Gebel Silsila frontal bone was found in the Late Pleistocene 
Younger Channel Sands (Nilotic Unit IT) at a horizon yielding a 
Middle Sebilian industry and a Late Pleistocene fauna including 
Equus cf, asimas, hippopotamus and Nile catfish. Radiocarbon 
dating at the Yale Radiocarbon Laboratory indicated an antiquity 
of 13,000 years ap. (for further details see Dr. Reced's article). 

Analyses carried out in the Laboratory of the Government 
Chemist and in the British Museum (Natural History) gave the 
following results: 


NN OFM «TOOF/P3O; cUyOs p.p.m. 
Human frontal bone oz I*d 4°53 3o | 
Hippopotamus 
patella from 
Sebilian silts nil i) 41 6 


In their Auorine content the two bones are nearly identical, 
The nitrogen content in Late Pleistocene fossil bones in this 
environment ranges from mil to more than o-2z. The amounts of 
elements of the uranium family (determined by radiometric 
assay as “equivalent U,Ox") show considerable fluctuation within 
any fossil bone assemblage, but it is specially satisfactory when, 
as in this case, the human bone under test gives a higher radio- 
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metric value than the fossil animal control bone. In summary there 
i no doubr that the Gebel Silsila human frontal bone is of Late 
Pleistocene age. 
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On the Ideology and Composition of Descent Groups. 
| By Dr. Marshall D. Sahlins, Departenent of Anthro- 
97 pology, University of Michigan, With a figure 

I have a simple point to make." One takes the 
gamble of simpliciry: perhaps it is naive, something of general 
knowledge and lithe moment. 

In major territorial descent groups, there is no particular relation 
between the descent ideology and group composition. 

The most definite agnatic lineage systems do not conceal from 
us certain cognatic irregularities in membership. Now consider 
that these irregularities would have generated an entirely different 
descent structure, had they been enfranchised rather than ignored. 
As readily as they are discounted by a lineage dogma, the same 
‘irregularities’ are aceredited by a cognatic dogma, or perhaps 
enployed in the service of dispersed unilineal clans.t A descent 
doctrine docs not express group composition but imposes itself 
upon the composition. In the event, a variety of descent arrange- 
ments—specifically, segmentary lineages, dispersed clans, terri- 
torial clans and cognatic descent groups—may be similar in de facto 
constitution. They present themselves as different ideological 
permutations of the same genealogical affairs. 

This ts just to extend an argument which I made recently in the 
Journal of the Polynesian Society.) 1 Lam allowed to recapitulate 
the original argument, it will be casier to follow its present 
extension. 

In the J. Polynes. Soc. piece, objection was taken to aw courant 
revaluations of certaim Oceanic systems from patniineal to 
cognatic+—trevaluations occasioned by ethnographical testimony 
of some non-agnatic athliation, notwithstanding evidence from 
the same sources of an agnatic ideology. Between other, un- 
contested agnatic and cognatic systems—went the objection— 
there are no significant differences in genealogical composition. 
Agnatic systems may statistically approximate to cognatic in 
constitution. It is therefore unwarranted to read descent principle 
from membership tor the cases in dispute. 

We have to hag specifically with major residential descent 
blocs. Where descent is thus engaged in the polincal domain, as 
the charter of territorial communitics and political actions, it is 
subject to vicissitudes unlikely to beset it in other contexts. It is 
compromised by residential practices. The ideals of common 
descent are more or less fiction, as people of different derivation 
are incorporated in the same group. Sul, the genealogical 
impuritics arc irrelevant. This is polity, and therefore commit- 
ment, not recrumment. In ritual or categorical descent units, a 
discrepancy between doctrine and membership is unlikely. Small 
landholding corporations (baste lineages) similarly may be as 
agnatic in fact as in principle. But in political segments, principle 
and composition are out of joint. 

A tew empirical materials—from the New Guinea Highlands, 
Tiv, Nuer, To'ambaita and Nootka—proved enough to show this 
disjunction between the constitution and the descent ideology of 
=i blocs, (Very much as Forde’s recent appraisal of the 
Yako yepun in Maw: “An analysis of recruitment to the Yako 
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yepun (patrilineal) groups shows that over recent generations 10 to 
20 per cent. of members have not been affiliated patrilineally, 
thar only a minority claim unbroken patrilineal descent from the 
apical ancestor of a lineage and that patrilineal tics are mot claimed 
between all the lincage ancestors within a “clan”.")5 The evidence 
is sufficiently clear. In (territorial) segments of agnatic systems, up 
to 20 per cent. and more adult males may be ry Se non- 
agnates; up to 30 per cent. and more of the members are dis- 
cemibly non-agnatic cognates by virtue of a female linkage in 
recent generations; where genealogies do not trouble to conceal it, 
only the minority of members may descend in authentic agnatic 
lines. As a matter of genealogical fact, the discernible cognatic 
bias can be as great in classic patrilineages as in recognized non- 
unilineal groups. On the other hand, with a prevailing virilocal 
norm, the agnatic ingredient in cognatic groups (¢.¢. To'ambaita) 
may be greater than in lineages patrilineal by dogma. Political 
communities of approximately similar agnatic constitution may 
yet sustain contrasting ideologies of descent—maybe agnatic or 


cognatic 

The same empirical materials intimated a connexion between 
the development of lincality in the intercommunity sphere and its 
significance within political segments. Where the superstructure 
turns on scgmentary lineage relations, the internal doctrine of 
participating descent blocs is more definitely lineal. Where the 
superstructure is not descent-ordered—and alliance, feud and 
ranking develop more exiguously on other bases—the lineal 
dogma of political segments is underdeveloped, despite a clear-cut 

gnatic bias in membership. For here iscal aggrandizement, 
Se cnesiweniees solidarity against the world, an freedom of 
manceuvre are the overriding structural concerns. In the event, 
the facilitating doctrine is common descent whomever it may 
concerm—the groups are non-unilinear.) 

The ideology of descent has a career of its own, largely inde- 
pendent of internal contradictions in recruitment. Certainly if the 
doctrine is agnatic, this must affect modes of residence and 
affiliation. But the composition of the descent group is subject to 
additional forces. Demographic and ecological circumstances, 
including military threat and displacement, are known to induce 
instability of local affiliation in numerous instances. Facts of life 
overcome norms of membership. And if the facts be known, the 
ancestry is mixed, cognatic: purity of lineage has been undone. 
It is nearly impossible to maintain unblemished the agnatic comp 
sition in a set of territorial lineages. The system would need p ae 
freedom at its borders, a demographic moratorium, or else the 
capacity to intensify production at any and all locations. Lacking 
one of these requirements, and all are generally lacking, local 
imbalances in carrying capacity are inevitable; internal population 
movements therefore likely; hence, the likelihood that political 
segments fall below 100 per cent. agnatic (male) constiturion—and 
the longer the system persists, which is to say the more successful 
it is, the less agnatic it becomes. Yet the same ecologic and 
demographic pressures that disturb agnatic constituencies may in 
the upshot consolidate agnatic ideologies. For under pressure 
agnation is functional, if mot factual: as in defence of claims by 
authentic lines to scarce resources, in protective consolidation of 
territorial communities, in| minimizing encroachments among 
coordinate (“brother") communities while maximizing their 
cooperation for (or against) predation.? Then too, the agnatic 
dogma may only be strengthened by a deepening contradiction 
with kin-group membership, as ideology undertakes its Mann- 
heimian function of keeping people from knowing what's going 
on in the world, The most fe ¢ long-run condition is paradox, 
the “E.-P, paradox,” an inverted relation between commitment 
to agnation in principle and commitment to it in deed— It would 
seem it may be partly just because the agnatic principle is un- 
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challenged in Nuer society that the tracing of descent through 
women is so prominent and matrilocality so prevalent."* 

(Since such non-agnatic outcomes need not tarnish the 
agnatic principle, the going explanations of cognatic systems 
on the basis of restricted resources and consequent flexibility of 
recruitment must be deemed insufficient. “The explanation of 
non-unilineality from restricted resources is logical, but it is not 
sociological.) 

A series of diagrams will explicate the argument so far, which is 
about as far as it was taken in the J. Polynes, Soc, and then carry 
it to the conclusion that several distinct descent arrangements can 
be made of the same genealogical materials. 

Fig. 1 (1) is matters of fact, how local groups in fact recruit 
membership, even though virilocal residence and patrilincal 
affiliation are prevailing norms. Almost necessarily the rules are 
contravened and agnatic strains diluted by non-agnatic cognates. 
But society is at liberty to take cognizance of the ancestral facts in 
various ways. Different ideological charters can be enacted upon 
such a genealogy. 

For example, Fig. 1 (2) dogmatically imposes non-unilineality 
on the genealogical givens, yielding three cognatic descent groups. 
In this sociology of descent, ancestral connexions between local 
groups are discounted, as are external derivations of incoming men. 
Neither is membership qualified by agnatic pedigree. Common 
descent, whomever it may concem, 

Fig. 1 (3) is a contrasting arrangement of the same genealogy, 
now fashioned to the design of a segmentary lineage system. 
Here lineage relations between local groups are politically critical. 
At the same time, the local groups are ordered as lineages by 
dogmatic dispensation: non-agnates are incorporated as accessory 
branches of the lineage. Fig. 1 (3), further, is drawn true to the 
usual status of accessory branches in segmentary systems, viz. 
ritual identity is maintained with the lineage of origin, albeit in 
political dialogue accessory branches participate in the lineage 
status of “domunant’ lines. 

Because the diagrams are schematic, it might be emphasized 
that Fig. 1 (2) and (3) are true also to genealogical circumstances in 
cognatic and lineage systems. Fig, 1 (2) does no genealogical in- 
justice to the To'amaita, for example, and Fig. 1 (3) would do 
none to Tiv or Nuer. 

The classic dispersed clan (Fig. 1 (4)) presents itself as another 

rmutation of dogma, Comparison wiih the segmentary lmeage 
Fig. 1 (3)) ccussli the main innovations of principle. In segmentary 
systems, intrusive lines are absorbed as accessory branches of the 
territorial lineage, leaving only ritual connexion with lineages of 
origin. But suppose the assimilation of outside lines is inhibited, 
that instead these lines maintain, completely and exclusively, 
their original descent status. Although the territorial disposition of 
agnatic Fines remains the same, the descent structure is radically 
transformed—into a set of dispersed descent groups. Add in that 
common ancestry is only stipulated and not demonstrated, take 
away the genealogical links between clan ancestors, you come out 
with American Indians. A classic clan system. 

(Notice, however, that a parallel permutation between matri- 
lineal segmentary lineages and matriclans, while as casily dia- 
grammed is probably not as casily documented. Given the 
analogous genealogical irregularity—a percentage of women 
attached to their husband's maternal group—, matriliny appears 
to inhibit segmentary lineage formation [of a territorial sort], 
lending itself instead to clanship. This is the suggestion of empirical 
incidence: matrilineal segmentary organizations of the Nuer type 
are rare to non-existent; matriclans run-of-the-mill. It is consistent 
also with theoretical considerations, notably with the built-in 
disinclination of men of the matrilineage to loosen control over 
sisters and sisters’ offspring.? Irregular residence, then, extends 
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Fic. I. DESCENT GROUP DIAGRAMS 


the range of clans, at the expense of monolineage communitics 
integrated by segmentary lineage relations.) 

Returning to agnatic transformations, Fig. 1 (5) fits the base 
genealogy toa territorial clan-phratry charter. Again, this is a real 
thing. Over much of the New Guinea Highlands, an incidental 
inclusion of (non-agnatic) cognates in local clans is a condition of 
society as constituted, and absorption of said cognates within the 
agnanc idiom a condition of society as structured, Anomalics of 
agnatic derivation are eventually exterminated by genealogical 
amnesia, Cognate lines become by dispensation ‘brother’ to the 
older agnatic cadres, Clans are usually organized as stipulated 
brotherhoods of subclans, and phratrics as stipulated brotherhoods 
of clans. 

Sull other exercises in social design could be performed on the 
same demographic data. But enough said; the meaning is clear. 
The overlying descent structure is no expression of the underlying 
descent composition. Something to the opposite: the major 
descent system orders genealogical facts in allegiance to its own 
principles. Subject to arbitrary interpretation, ancestral facts 
appear subordinate to doctrines of organization, not the doctrines 
to the facts. Wildly different descent groupings are contrived from 
fundamentally similar descent aggregates. Truth in a descent 
system 1s a specification of structure, not of birth, and in the event 
‘true’ ancestry may assume the status of a sociological lie. 

Therefore, a serious objection is in order to the popular tactic of 
perceiving structural principle (‘jural rule") as the outcome of how 
people are associated on the ground and in fact. In the conven- 
tonal wisdom, structure is the precipitate of practice. Licence is 
therefore given to the discovery of descent principles from group 
membership: as from a genealogy; as when Oceanic groups are 
assigned to the cognatic class for a degree of cognatic athliation 
through residence. (We hear talk of the supposed confusion 
between kinship and descent. What of the more egregious con- 
fusion between descent and residence?) In the same vein, descent 
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itself is commonty defined as a principle of recruitment, Reading 
from what people do to how they are culturally organized, re- 
ceived thought would develop the social system from the inside 
cult. 

_ But immediately we shift our sights to the major descent system, 
the received wisdom falls to the ground. Descent is not recruit- 
ment but arrangement and alignment, in the first place a principle 
of political design, exercising arbitrary constraints on the sup 
sitions of ancestry. And modes of recruitment and affiliation at the 
lowest levels, these may merely reflect higher-level structural 
imperatives, thus injecting into everyday houschold and com- 
munity life the relations appropriate to the working of the larger 
polity. A reversal of the conventional inside-out strategy seems 
indicated.'* 

We could even entertain the possibility that the descent super- 
structure is itself under outside influence. The functional context of 
political alliance and cleavage is after all the social world at large. 
The issues transcend homebred concerns of whom one associates 
with, and why. There is a life of society to consider, and of its 
several community segments as such; selective forces are in play on 
these levels.'! The idiom of descent as applied to territorial groups, 
and to the relations berween them, proves arbitrary from the 
vantage of group composition, From the vantage of larger 
ecological circumstance, including relations to other socicties, the 
design of the descent system may prove less arbitrary. Why not 
look from the outside in? 


Notes 


' Paper presented at the 63rd annual mecting of the American 
Anthropological Association, 21 November, 1964, Detroit. 

** Ultimately all affiliation to groups ri Hp on the currently 
effective “ideology,” i.e. on the values which determine the actions 
ef both the new and the pre-existing members’ (C, D, Forde, 
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‘On Some Further Unconsidered Aspects of Descent," MAn, 1963, 
9). 

3M. D. Sahlins, “Review Article: Remarks on Social Structure 
in Southeast Asia,’ [. Polynes. Soc., Vol. LAX (1963), pp. 39-50. 

1 Eg. G. P. Murdock, “Cognatic Forms of Social Organizaton," 
in Social Structure in Southeast Asia (edited by G. P. Murdock), 
Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology No. 29, Chicago 
(Quadrangle Books), 1960. 

§ Forde, lor, cit., p. 13. 

6 The rates of cognatic mnhltration in agnatic systems vary, 23 
must an observer's abilicy to detect the cumulative extent. Strong 
agnatic dogma coupled with intense resource competition may hold 
nonpatrilocal residence to a ounimum, while rapidly ctlacing 
cognatic irregularities from the genealogical record. Again, in 
extensive scgmentary systems the necessity for nonagnatic affiliation 
could be partly relieved, insofar as “brother communities are willing 
and able to cede land to expanding, splitting or displaced lincages, 
Nevertheless, frequencies lower than 10 per cent. nomagnatic- 
attachment (contemporary adult males) seem. to be rare; in estab- 
lished systems, truly authentic lines must be exceptional. 

7 See M, J. Meggitt, The Lineage System of the Mae-Enga of New 
Guinea (provisional title), Edinburgh (Oliver & Boyd), in press; 
M. D. Sahlins, “The Segmenmry Lineage: An Organization of 
Predatory Expansion,’ Arner. Anthrop., Vol, XLII (1961), pp. 
322-44; A. P. Vayda, “Expansion and Warfare among Swidden 
Aericulruralises,” Amer. Anthrop., Vol. XLII (1961), pp. 346-48. 

*E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Kinship and Marriage among the Nuer, 
©xford (Clarendon Press), 1941, p. 28. 

¢ 1. M. Schneider, ‘Introduction: The Distinctive Features of 
Matrilineal Descent Groups,” in Matrilineal Kinship (edited by D. M. 
Schneider and K. Gough), Berkeley and Los Angeles (U. of Calif. 
Press), 1961, pp. 1-29. 

© The plea is for the perspective that (I think) especially informs 
Mever Fortes's analyses of lincage domestic relations, and their 
interplay—' By regarding lineages and statuses from the point of 
view of the total social system and not from that of an hypothetical 
EGO we realize that consanguinity and affinity, real or putative, are 
not sufficient in themselves to bring abour these structural arrange- 
ments. We see that descent is fundamentally a jural concept as 
Radecliffe-Brown argued in one of his most important Be (1934); 
we see its significance, as the connecting link between the external, 
that is political and legal, aspect of what we have called unilineal 
descent groups, and the internal or domestic aspect” (M. Fortes, 
‘The Structure of Unilineal Descent Groups,” Amer. Anthrop., 
Vol. LV (1943), p. 30). See also Fortes, Man, 1999, 331, especially 
p. 207; M. Gluckman, Order and Rebellion in Tribal Africa, London 
(Cohen & West), 1963, pp. Sof. In his Foreward to Mervyn Megzgitt’s 
The Lineage System of the Mae-Enga of New Guinea—which IT have 
had the opportunity of seeing in advance of publication—Max 
Gluckman capitalizes a similar perspective to analyse the differential 
play of agnation at different levels of lincage hierarchy. Major 
portions of Meggitt’s book could be read tor their relevance to 
points argued in this paper; the present treatment of agnation, 
recruitment, incorporation of cognates, ctc., 6 cavalier by com- 
parison with the wealth of detail and insaght brought to bear by 
Megat. : 

“The immediate dilemmas of finding land to provide a living 
for a family or for members of a small patrilincage, while having 
cnough men to defend its rights against posible attack, set one kind 
of problem, The existence of a wider spread order in terms of 
apnatic and other pegpren ic 8 a difterent problem... At this 
level requirements for peaceful settlement of disputes on a wider 
scale, requirements which are sanctioned by religious beliefs and 
ceremonies, ate effective; and I suggest that it is to these require- 
ments that the rule of agnation fin patrilineal societies) must be 
related, and not to the same nmmediate pressures as operate at lower 
levels of the hierarchy’ (M. Gluckman, in Foreword to M. Meggitt. 
The Lineage System of the Mae-Enga of ew Guinea). Cf. P.M. Wors- 
ley, “The Kinship System of the Tallensi: A Revaluation,” J. R. 
Anthrop. Inst., Vol. LAXXAVI (1956), pp. 37-74, especially 66f, 
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Composite Descent Groups in Canada. By Ellon Leyton, 
Department of Social Anthropology, The Queen's 
98 University of Belfast. With a figure 

In the past decade anthropologists have tumed 

their attention to the study of kinship in “bilateral societies": in 

particular, interest has been aroused im the nature of kim groups im 

urban western industrialized society. Previous to these investi- 

gations, sociologists had assumed the functions of kin groups in 

western society to be minimal. Kingsley Davis (1946), for example, 
wrote: 


Modem society, charactcrized by an claborate industrial 
technology, a high degree of urbanization, and a great amount 
of geographical and social mobility, has sheered away the 
extended kinship bonds. The sole effective kinship group is 
now the immediate family, and even this unit has lost in size 
and function. 


While Firth (1936), Mitchell (roé1) and Williams (1963) have 
modified this view, there is still litle published material on 
complex nerworks of kin in western society. 

This paper! is an attempt to demonstrate that complex kin 
groups with important social and economic functions do exist in 
western society. It is argued briefly that in those sectors of the 
society which value the maintenance of close family relations, the 
control of a specific resource? makes possible the formation of a kin 
group with important social and economic functions. Further, the 
isolated position of immigrants makes them particularly reliant 
upon kin for social and economic contacts. 

‘The material presented below is a study of a Jewish family 
business in a Canadian city, Cherbourg. The study shows that 
kinship—i.e. consanguinity and affinity—can be the principle of 
FeCrUitmMent to Corporate Groups in Wester society ; firether: thar 
the activities of these groups, termed here “composite descent 
groups, 4 are economic as well as social. 

The “family” studied here is really the combination of two 
‘families,’ the Ostroffs and the Allans. From approximately 1939 
ro 1944 they existed as a single composite descent group, cach 
member possessing corresponding rights and duties in the 
economic, social and religious spheres. In 1994 the group seg- 
mented along agnatic lines into two composite descent groups, 
and they continue as such as of 1963.3 

Both the Ostrofis and the Allans were small shopkeepers in 
Russia at the beginning of the twentieth century. Circa 1920, 
Morris Ostroff and Harry Allan exchanged sisters in marriage. In 
the carly nineteen-twentics, Morris enugrated with his wite and 
children to Canada, settling in Cherbourg. During the following 
decade Morris brought the rest of the family shown on the chart to 
Canada, but deposited the Allans in London, Ontario. Harry 
Allan was a poor businessman and his family struggled on 
irtegular earnings until his only son, Sam, quit school and took 
over the operations of their small wholesale fruit firm. Althoug 
the profits were low, it was nevertheless possible—with the 
Allans’ frugal standard of living—to amass a small store of capital 
during the depression. 

Meanwhile in Cherbourg Morris Ostroff collected junk with a 
horse and cart and slowly accumulated his own store of capital. 
In the late nineteen-thirties, Fred Kass—a non-relatiwe—married 
Morris Ostroft's eldest daughter and Fred was virtually adopted 
into the Osmroff family.?7 Soon after this, Sam Allan married 
Morris's daughter Louise and moved to Cherbourg. At this ime 
the Second World War appeared imminent, and to avoid con- 
scription (farmers were exempt) the Ostroffs and Allans bought 
and settled on a small farm near Cherbourg, On the farm the 
families congealed into a working composite deseent group: they 
shared a common house; they worked together on the farm as well 
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FIG, I. THE ALLANS AND THE OSTROFES 


Only adults are shown an the chart, Everyone on it, except Morris Ostroff, was alive in 1963. The broken median line shows the 


litte of segrncntation 


in 1955. Full partners in sqnnented corporations are named: all others are either directors or salesmen. 
* Exact relationship unclear 


asin the city selling junk; male work duties were apportioned by 
Morris Ostroff; the family shared income and expenditure: 
disputes were settled by Morris Ostroff; and they participated 
together in all religious festivals. During the war the primary 
occupations of the group—farming and junk-collecting—were 
execllent sources of income, and under Morris Ostroff’s leader- 
ship a considerable store of capital was accumulated by the end of 

the war. | 
As soon as the war ended the family sold the farm, set up a 
similar communal residence in the city, and purchased a small 
retail furniture shop im downtown Cherbourg. Morris Ostroff, 
with his son George and his virtually adopted son-in-law Fred, 
each assumed full partmerships in the newly formed Avon 
Furniture Co., Ltd. The younger sons-in-law, Sam Allan and 
Pete Gross, were high-salaried employees. In addition, all other 
adult members of the family assisted in the enterprise, the men 
acting as salesmen and delivery men, the women acting as book- 
keepers, secretaries and cleaners. On the basis of this pool of 
labour and capital, sufficient resources were available to operate 
the store without hiring non-kin employees. The firm prospered 
and by the late ninetcen-fortics they were sufficiently affluent to 
provide individual housing for the nuclear families: a single 
apartment block housed the full parmers, and the younger sons- 
in-law purchased two adjacent homes nearby. 
However, a major power struggle had been developing within 
the corporation. The two younger sons-in-law—Sam Allan and 
their salaried positions and 


Pete Gross—were dissatisfied with 
| partners were nor willing to 
and the conflict was at its height when 


demanded full parmerships. The full 
make this concession 
Morris Ostroff died suddenly in 195, leaving his estate in the 


hands of his full partners. The full partmers sold the stores to 
the younger sons-in-law and left for the US.A.. taking most of 
the Ostroffs with them. 

In the new Cherbourg enterprise, Sam Allan, his wife and Pete 
Gross were full parmers (Sam was older and had more capital 
than Pete, consequently Sam's wife received an equal share), and 
the remaining cognates and affines were cither salesmen or 
‘directors’ (a directorship is a business post with virtually no 
restrictions on the qualifications, dutics and salaries of its holders). 

By 1963, both Cherbourg and U.S, corporations were multi- 
million dollar enterprises, based primarily in downtown propercy 
and residential apartments. The residence pattern is maintained in 
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Cherbourg, two elaborate adjacent homes now housing the _ 
full parmers, and one apartment block—owned by the corporation 
—housing three generations of cognates and affines. In the U.S. 
aty, the pattern is similar. 

At present, while personal feuds temporarily disrupt relations 
between the segmented composite descent groups, relations are in 
general still close. However, while relations between the groups 
are exclusively social, relations within each group are as much 
economuc as social. Social relations between the groups take the 
form of frequent visits across the border; economic relations with- 
in cach group continue as in the original single corporation, con- 
sisting of a nucleus of full partners utilizing cognates and afhnes as 
salesmen and directors, 

While the Ostroffs and the Allans refer co themselves as ‘the 
family,’ there are restrictions on the range of kin permitted 
membership in the group. While cognates and affines of cognates 
of full partners are members, relationships are not normally traced 
further. However, the families have not been in North America 
long enough for large numbers to have been born and matured, 
at it has nor yee bavi necessary for strict lines to be drawn. 
Ranges of kincan be divided into two broad categories: (a) The Full 
Partners: a group of brothers or brothers-in-law who control 
the business enterprise and who are obliged to contribute sub- 
stantially to the support of (4) The Salesmen and Directors: all 
cognates and affines of cognates of the full parmers can claim 
membership in the enterprise, but are obliged to participate fully 
in the social activities of the group, and athrm the generosity of 
the partners to the rest of the Jewish community, Relations be- 
tween parents and children are rigidly authoritarian, while 
telations between grandparents and grandchildren are of a highly 
sentimental nature (as are relations between preat-grand parents 
and great-grandchildren). Within a single generarion, all mem- 
bers are at least theoretically peers, alibough some deference is 
paid by directors and salesmen to the full partners. In instances 
where an individual belongs to two generations (for example, 
Pete Gross is Sam Allan's nephew and brother-in-law) the indi- 
vidual is placed according to his age and abilities (Pete Gross’s 
brother-in-law, a man of limited business acumen, was con- 
sidered more a child than a man). 

One of the major problems facing the Ostroff and Allan 
families is that they do not produce a- roportionate amount of 
males. Consequently, the suitabiliry of : iIn-marrying male is of 
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great importance. It is not surprising then that elaborate mech- 
anisms exist to regulate marriage, ic. to ensure that only suitable 
males are incorporated by marriage into the group. The suitable 
in-marrying male must be willing to accept the values and to 
immerse himself completely in the social and cconomic activities 
of the group (he is in fact encouraged to neglect if not sever 
relations with his own cognates). In the case of an unsuitable 
suitor, Which has occurred twice in the past decade, the suitor is 
discouraged and the female is sent away to kin in the other ciry 
where considerable pressure is brought to bear (including appeals 
to family solidarity and warnings that a bad marriage would ruin 
the health of the parents), 

This leads to an additional question: how is the unity of the 
group maintained today? Since the primary cconomic aim of the 
group, the accumulation of large sums of money, is already ful- 
filled whar devices exist to ensure that the younger generation will 
continue to participate in the activities of the group? Basically 
there are two devices: first, cach adult is a potential negotiator and 
in times of crisis can be called upon to persuade any deviate of his 
error. Second, and more important, is the economic dependence 
of all members of the kin group on the full partners. This depen- 
denee is maintained by ensuring that any director or salesman 
enjoys and becomes SE to a standard of living out of 
reach of his own earning power. For example, in 1938, after great 
conflict, Sam Allan's eldest daughter married a literature student 
who had academic ambitions and therefore little potential earning 
power. After his marriage, this student found himself living in a 

nthouse, with two cars, charge accounts at major stores, and a 
low-salaried directorship. 

If an individual attempts to sever relations with the composite 
descent group, considerable pressure is also brought to bear. The 
student mentioned above attempted this in 1962: in the rwelve- 
month period following his arempt he received weekly phone 
calls and visits from family negotiators and censure and persuasion 
from friends of the family. 7 . 

Rechigious ceremonies, both private and public, were also 
approached co-operatively. Before Morris Ostroff’s death, most 
of the "family" gathered for Sabbath dinners; after his death the 
regular Sabbath dinners were discontinued, but the family 
continued to sit together in. a block in the synagogue. 


Conclusion 

Maintenance of this composite descent group offered costs and 
benefits, rights and obligations to all members of the group. In 
Jewish immigrant culture the family is considered a unit of 
fundamental importance, and much more prestige is gained from 
being the head of alarge and wealthy composite descent group than 
from being simply the head of a rich nuclear family, Full partners, 
while obliged to contribute heavily to the support of the directors, 
could legally write the bulk of the cost off on the income tax; in 
return they received the esteem of their family and of the entire 
Jewish community. Directors and salesmen, while obliged to 
participate in the social and economic activities of the group, 
received security, a high standard of living, and shared in the 
Jewish community's esteem for the entire family. 

The character of the furniture business and the prevailing state of 
the market were also important in determining the structure 
of the group. The furniture business requires a large number of 
employees with varied, but not necessarily highly developed, 
abilities: a family group makes available cheap and trustworthy 
labour for the initial stage of expansion of the business. Further, 
the state of the market during this period was in general one of 
expansion, and this made possible the inclusion of a large number 
of relatives in the enterprise. Finally the Provincial Corporation 
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Law consolidated and maintained the group, providing as it did a 
legal mechanism for including large numbers at low cost. 

Ome additional point should be stressed—the significance of the 
‘leader’ in this rype of composite descent group. The personal 
characteristics of the leader would seem to have considerable 
bearing on the functions of the group. Without Morris Ostroff's 
charismatic leadership it seems doubrful whether the composite 
descent group in question would have attained its level of com- 
plexity and rigidity. 

In sum then, we have a situation in which the composire 
descent group was the discrete unit in residence, property holding, 
income control and in social affairs; in which occupational roles 
were closely associated with kinship roles; and in which relations 
between kin tended co be obligatory rather than permussive. 
Membership in the group was obtained exclusively on the basis of 
kinship ties—consanguincal and affinal—and corresponding rights 
and duties were allocated to all members of the group. The 
coincidence of sentiment, economics and law allowed the for- 
mation of a composite descent group with important social and 
economic functions.* 


Notes 

' The author would like to thank C. $. Belshaw, J. BR. Fox, 
§. B. Philpott, and Raymond Firth’s 1963-64 L.S.E. seminar for 
their criticism and advice. Opinions expressed are the responsibility 
of the author, 

2 See Firth (1943). 

i“ Cherbourg" and personal names are fictitious. 

4 The term ‘composite descent group" was suggested by Professor 
Raymond Firth. It is used here to refer to a group using both 
cognatic and affinal ties as the basis for recruitment. 

§ The material in this paper sutters, of course, from the inevitable 
distortions and inaccuracies of oral history. 

* Two sisters of Harry Allan were definitely lett behind in Russia. 
It was not possible to determine why these two were left behind, nor 
if others were in fact left behind. This procedure of recruitment by 
emigration docs however effectively limit—for a few generations 
at least—the size of the kin group. 

? Morris always referred to Fred—as distinguished from his other 
s0nt-in-law—as “my som." 

* In regard to the future of the groups: the youngest generation is 
insufficiently mature to have decided its career or social affiliation, 
and no definitive statements can yet be made. However, menial tasks 
in the business are now being performed by non-kin employees; and 
the daughters are marrying professional men (against the objections 
of their parents} with little interest in the economic activities of the 
corporations. On the other hand, the eldest Ostroff son has com- 
pleted his training as a lawyer, and now handles the legal arrange- 
ments for the U.S. corporation. [et seems likely that the structure of 
the group will alter to form a more optative system, Le. while 
participation in the social activities of the group may continue to be 
obligatory, participation in the economic activities of the group will 
pesbanly be determined by inclination or need. In addition it will 

ecome necessary to distinguish ranges or degrees of kin and 
concomitant obligations. In fact, this process has already begun, the 
som (not shown in the chart) of one of Sam Allan's sisters having 
taken up a carcer outside the family enterprises. 
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The Blood Groupsand Hemoglobin of the Assyrians of Iraq. 
9 9 By Drs. Elizaberh WW, Dhin, A. E. Monrant and 


A. Lehmann, With four tables 
The Assyrians are a widespread group of Nestorian 
Christians, mostly Syriac-speaking. Prior to the First World 
War their main home was in the mountains to the north of Mosul 
on both sides of what is now the Iraq-Turkey frontier, 

They derive their religious and cultural traditions, and probably 
to a large extent their physical ancestry, from the original 
Christian Church of Mesopotamia, founded in A.D. 70. This 
Church became renowned for its learning and missionary activ- 
ities, sending missionaries as far as to China, and founding 
branches in Iran and India which still persist, 


TASLE [. THE A: A;BO BLOOD GROUPS OF THE ASSYRIANS 


Number Frequency Frequeenc Nurmiber 
Croup obsernied obserie semertad expected 
O 19 “7939 “3867 38°29 
Ay 2% "33524 “2419 23°94 
As 4 "OgO4 "0391 3-87 
B as "2425 *Difetay 24°32, 
AsB 7 "O7O7 “O02 Bi) 
AB i "O10! “OL12 i a | 
Total 9 “yg oooo 8-99 
Gene frequencies 
Po an a as a4 a ‘hgh 
Pi 7 it os pw “ “OO 
Goss or rar a ivy »» *E8ag 
F 4 aa a as ea -+ “2rg 
Total . . ooo 


The Church was protected by the early Moslems under the 
terms ot a Firman of the Prophet himself, but as a result of the 
Mongol invasions in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
many members of the main community in Mesopotamia were 
killed, and the survivors driven north into the mountains, where 
their descendants remained in relative peace until the First World 
War. Asa result of their support for the British cause during the 
War, of the retention of he greater part of their homeland by 
Turkey, and of a number of subsequent unhappy events, they 
have become dispersed in Iraq, and have also formed communities 
in Syria, Lebanon and the United States. 


Taste IL. THE MNS BLOOD GROUP OF THE ASSYRIANS 


Ninber Frequency = Frequency Nienaber 
Phenotype observed observed expected expected 
MMS 32 "3242 “7047 jo-16 
Ade Me 5 ‘O404 "(Wi T i20 
MINS 42 “4232 “3412 34°77 
MiNi 1g "Tals “Tay 2-40 
NINS ro ‘Iolo “Og 1h yoy 
Nie 6 “Ono “cow ah 6-30 
Total oy “KU I-oo0ot oo 
Frequencies of gene complexes 
MS .. | ai a "4557 
Mis... ‘2404 
NS... “1407 
Ns re "2922 
Total “ 
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The Assyrians of Iraq are now very much more broad-headed, 
and distinedly lighter in skin, eve and hair me than the 
neighbouring Arabs. Only ten per cent. are said to be of a physical 
type resembling the ancient Assyrians (Field 1956; Coon, 1948). 

Few published data exist on the blood groups of the Assyrians 
and these refer only to the ABO system. Parr (1931) examined the 
ABO groups of 161 "Khaldeans or Assyrians’ at Beirut, Lebanon, 
Giraud-Costa et al. (1952) those of s00 Assyrians living in the 
Khabour Valley, Teltamer, Syria, and Field (1996) those of 48 
from a number of places in Iraq. The results agree well with one 
another and show an overall frequency of 29 per cent. of A genes 


and 11 per cent. of B genes, 


TABLE IIL THE RH BLOOD GROUPS*® OF THE ASSYRIANS 


Number Feoreny Frequency Nunuber 

Phenotype Observed obserie expecte rxpected 
CCDee 13 “1818 ‘1931 It 
<Dee 39 "3939 “3900 38-67 
CrDEe 12 "T312 "TO21 ro! 
iDEe | "Litt “1033 tora 
DEE a "OOCK O134 I't4 
cDyre i “O90g “ony eh 2h 
coddee 10 “1010 ‘1040 129 
Total m0 “9o09 10002 99°00 


* One individual was found to be V+ (ce'+), showing @ frequency of the 
gene complex ce" of “00451, 


Frequencies of gene complexes 


(De (Ri) ran “$304 
MOE(Rs) .. ais ac “1162 
rDe (Ra) *1220 
ade (r) "$224 

Total -» 20000: 


In 1957 Dr. G. R.. Hobday, then a student at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, whe had been at school with his late Majesty King 
Faisal IL of Iraq, arranged with the King for blood specimens, 99 
in all, from Assyrians living in [rag to be sent by air to us in 
London. Owing to the political changes which have since taken 
place it has proved impossible to ascertain from which of the 
Assyrian communities these were taken, bur they presumably 
lived within relatively easy reach of Baghdad. 


Taste ['V. SUNDRY BLOOD GROUPS OF THE ASSYRIANS 


Number Frequency Gene Creme 
Phenotype observed observed frequency 

Py + 64 “fs 5i Py “4140 
Pi 34 "3434 PA+p) "$860 
K+ 3 "O307 K "O144 
oe ot “9607 k “OB47 
Fy(a+) 03 "9304 Fy. 7538 
Fyla—) 6 “Oia y+ Fy ‘2462 


At the Blood Group Reference Laboratory the specimens were 
tested for the antigens A, A,, B, M, N, 5S, He, P,, C, C¥, ¢, D, 
D*, Ee, W(ec*), Lu®, Ky Fy* and Di*. All specimens were found 
negative for far®, He arid Pyi*, The results of the remaining tests 
are shown in Tables [-IV. At Se. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London, they were tested directly for sickling and by paper 
electrophoresis for abnormal hamoglobins and possible indications 
of thalassemia, such as a raised amount of heomglobin Aj. 
No abnormality was discovered. 


Disenssiany 


The present serics shows a frequency of blood-group gene A 
considerably lower, and of B considerably higher than those found 
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for previously tested series of Assyrians. This discrepancy is 
probably due to accidents of sampling, but could be due to an 
admixture arising from one of the many Moslem communities in 
frag and [ran which show similar trends. 

The MNS frequencies, with rather high M and MS, are typical 
of the Near East, but the total § frequency is unusually high. 
The Rh frequencies are also typical of the region, the most 
important feature being that the frequency of the ¢De or R, 
complex, almost certanly of African origin, and showing the 
presence of an African component in the population, is, 
though substantial, considerably lower than that found in 
most of the Moslem communities tested in Iraq and the other 
Arab countries of the Near Ease (but higher than in the southern 
Turks and the Arabic-speaking En-Turks). 

The very high frequency of dhs Duty or Fy? gene is more like 
thar found in India and further cast than that usual in the Near East. 
The frequency of P, is, however, only slightly below the typical 
European level, though tending rather towards the low values 
found in Asia than to the high ones in Africa. 

It may thus be concluded that the Assyrians of [rag are a popula- 
tion not differing widely in their blood-group frequencies from 
those surrounding them, and that they have probably not been 
long subjected to any extreme degree of reproductive isolarion. 

The absence of abnormal hamoglobins is not unexpected in a 
population related to the Arabs of south-west Asia. 
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Problems of Ethnological Research in North American 
I0O Museums. By Drs. D. Collier, Chicago Natural History 


Museum, and HW", N. Fenton, New York State Museum, 
Albany*™ 

The topic of this paper requires a brief discussion of terminology 
and of the organization of museums in North America, since these 
differ from customary usages in many parts of Europe. In the 
United States and Canada, both in museums and universities, the 
term anthropology refers to the science of man, which includes 
physical anthropology, archxology, linguistics, and ethnology. 
The last is closely allied with social anthropology, which concen- 
trates on soctal relations and social structure. In most departments 
of anthropology in universities training is offered in all these fields 
and candidates for higher degrees are required to have some 
general knowledge of all of them. Anthropology muscums are 
usually organized along the same lines, with collections and 
research programmes in physical anthropology, prehistory and 
archrology, and ethnology (ethnography). Otten these activities 
are organized as one department in a museum of natural history. 

Prior to 1930 anthropology muscums (and museum depart- 
ments) played a central role in the development of anthropology in 
North America (Collier and Tschopik, 1954). Their statls were a 
prominent segment of the small number of professional anthro- 
poligists and they performed an important function in teaching as 


* This paper was read to the International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences at Moscow in August, 1964. 
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well as in research (Kroeber, 1954, p. 765). The museums were the 
most important centres of ethnological research and the principal 
sponsors of field work. This research was mainly oriented toward 
problems of classification and culture history, and there was great 
interest in material culture and technology. There was emphasis on 
the salvaging of the disappearing cultures and languages of the 
Indians of North America (and of peoples elsewhere in the world), 

During the intervening 35 years the centre of gravity of 
anthropology has shifted trom the museums to the universities 
and today museums in North America occupy a peripheral 
position with respect to anthropological teaching and research. 
This shift has resulted from two major trends. One is the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of non-muscum anthropologists 
attached to universities, government agencies, hospitals, and 
research institutions. During the past 1§ years alone this accel- 
erating increase has tripled the number of professional anthropo- 
logists in the United States, from about 600 in 1947 to over 
2,000 at present (Some Foundations for Publication Policy, 1964, p. 1). 
In contrast, muscum anthropologists have increased relatively 
litle, The other trend is the tremendous growth of social anthro- 
pology and other behavioural specialties away from traditional 
museum interests, which have not changed much. In anthropology 
as a whole there is very little interest in studies of material 
culture and technology. As a result of these trends a very small 
proportion of anthropologists are using museum collections in 
their ethnological si and museums have difficulry in 
recruiting able ethnologists for their staffs, Even museum curators 
have tended to shift their research interests directly into the most 
fashionable new fields rather than to attempt to use the cthno- 
graphical collections in new kinds ap eeach related to some of 
the recent interests of anthropology (Mason, 1960, p. 3431.) 

In short, anthropology museums in North America, in spite of 
their very rich and extensive cthnographical collections, have 
become isolated from the most active areas of development in 
anthropology and they are not fulfilling their potential in the field, 
There is a great need for anthropology museums to assess and 
redefine their roles as institutions, to relate their research pro- 
grammes both to their collections and to new developments in 
anthropology, and thereby to stimulate greater use of their col- 
lections for ethnological research by non-museum anthropologists 
(Fenton, 1960; Collier, 1962). These needs are important not only 
for the museums but for the balanced development of anthropo- 
logy as a whole. 

The current problems of anthropology muscums in North 
America are not only incellecrual but also technical. First of all, 
museums are inadequately financed. The traditional sources of 
support—private endowments, some support from government 
i 9 and gifts—are not sufficient in this period of rising costs. 
The new sources of money for science and education from the 
great private foundations and the federal government are directed 
mainly toward the universities, This lack of money has prevented 
the expansion of museum staffs and placed museums at a com- 
petitive disadvantage in ee their staffs, Research in 
museums is also handicapped by a lack of moder facilities, There 
is ereat necd for improved methods of housing and preserving the 
ethnographical collections and new ways of storing and re- 
trieving the documentary data pertaining to the collections. An 
index ethnographicum covering the muscums of the United States 
and Canada would be a tremendous aid in comparative research 
(Fenton, 1960). 

These and related problems were discussed by 20 muscum 
and university anthropologists at the Conference on Muscums and 
Anthropological Research held at the National Museum of 
Canada in Ottawa in October, 1963 (Collier, 1964). The con- 
ferees agreed thar, regardless of current dithculties, research is a 
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basic function of anthropology muscums and that without a 
productive research programme the collecting, exhibition, and 
educational activities of a muscum cannot be effective. They 
also affirmed that anthropology museums still have a verv useful 
function to perform in teaching and research training, although 
this May not be widely recognized in the UNIVCraitics, They hem 
lieved that the intimate acquaintance of a student with the 
material culture of a native people adds a dimension to his 
understanding of culture that can be gained in no other ways 
this is an opinion shared by many European ethnologists (e.g. 
Lévi-Strauss, 1963, p. 374). 

The Conterence proposed several ways to increase the research 
use of ethnographical collections and to encourage field work on 
material culture by graduate students and non-museum anthro- 
pologists. 


1. The establishment of joint museum-university research 
programmes. In such a programme an indispensable 
resource would be an ethnographical collection in the 
museum, the study of which would be tied into the field 
research, The University of Chicago—Chicago Natural 
History Muscum—Newberry Library “Philippine Studies 
Program’ is a fruitful example of such an arrangement. 

2. Grants-in-aid and fellowhsips offered by museums to 
fraduate students and professional anthropologists for 
research on the ethnographical collections alone or com- 
bined with field work. Atleast two United States muscums 
have successful peoerannies of this sort, 

3, The teaching of courses on primitive technology in uni- 
versitics or by museum staffs for universities. At present 
such courses are rarely given. 


The Conterence discussed various lines of research that would 


be appropriate for museums and agreed on a number of recom- 
mendations. 


1, Museums should sponsor field work to add to the documen- 
tation of existing collections. 

2. Anthropology still has the obligation to complete rhe 
ethnographical coverage of the world’s peoples, and 
museums should sponsor field rescarch in key arcas, 

3. In special areas like art, the field research needed to under- 
stand function and meaning in culture has hardly been 
begun, Anthropology museums should take the lead in 
such studies in Oceania, Africa and elsewhere before it is 
too late, 

4. There is need for the systematic collection and study of the 
material culture of peoples undergoing rapid change. 
This would add to knowledge of culrural change in general 
and technological change in particular, 


Research techniques and aids were discussed by the Conference 
at length. The three following topics were most important, 


1. Data-processing. A detailed description was given by 
Erna Gunther of her use of punch cards in her study of 
Northwest Coast collections in European museums and by 
Philip J. C. Dark of his use of punch cards for the re- 
cording and analysis of stylistic traits in the total corpus of 
Benin art. The utility in museum research of such cards 
either for hand or machine sorting has been amply 
demonstrated, The permanent storage on punch cards or 
computer tape af basic muscum documentary data is a 
promising possibility that needs further investigation, 

2. There is great need for an inventory of research collections 
im North American muscums. A pilot project in a limited 
area is the first step, and plans are being worked on to 
cover the museums of a single state, such as Rhode Island 
or New York. 

3: regi Wer muscums would be appropriate centres for 
the perfecting and promotion of the use of sound recording 
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and still and motion photography for the documentation of 
culture, and museums should establish the needed archive: 
for the processing and preservation of this class of docu- 
mentary material, 


Great concern was expressed by members of the Conference 
about the problems of preserving ethnographical collections as 
research resources of the future. The discussion centred around 
three points. 


1. Since objects without cultural context are of very litle or 
no research interest, standards of documentation for 
enthnographical collections should be established for all 
future collecting, and efforts should be made to augment 
the documentation of existing collections from living 
cultures. 

2. Muscums should be very cautious about disposing of their 
collections. Large series of specimens which might be 
considered ‘duplicates’ are particularly valuable for 
research and should not be dissipated. 

3. Although the physical deterioration of ethnographical 
collections is a serious and pressing problem, few anthro- 
pology muscums in North America have conservation 
laboratories. Every muscum must have a scientific conser- 
vation programme, A North American centre for the 
conservation of anthropological collections «hould be 
established to help achieve this end. 


The changing world and the growth and diversification of 
anthropology demand new roles for North American museums. 
‘he museums surely have vital functions to perform. They are an 
important link between anthropology and the natural sciences. 
They are the main remaining centres of interest in historical 
ethnology. They guard research collections of great potential 
importance. And they have the possibility of restoring to anthro- 
pology a fruitful interest im material culrure and technology. 
We believe that the museums will find the resources to grow and 
change as they need to and that they will develop creative 
reearch programmes for the future. 


Supplementary Note 


A pilot project to make an inventory of collections in museums 
in the State of Oklahoma was initiated in April, 1944, under the 
direction of Dr. Alex Ricciardelli of the Universitiy of Oklahoma 
with a grant from the United States National Science Foundation. 
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Sirikwa Holes, Stone Houses and Their Makers in the 
Western Highlands of Kenya. By J. E.G. Sutton, 

IO] University College, Dar es Salaam, Mich a figure 
a In MAN, 1064, 178, Mr. D. §. Noble described a 
double-circle stone house which he excavated at Tambach 
(o° 36" N.: 35° 31’ E.) on the Elgeyo escarpment, which forms in 
spectacular style part of the western wall of the Kenya rift valley. 
His calling it a ‘Sirikwa hole’ or ‘pit dwelling” requires some 
ualification, for, as he observed, the structures at Tambach 
“are of a peculiar design’; in fact they hardly merit the name * Sirik- 
wa holes’ in the normal sense. In clucidating this point the present 
paper brictly describes the results of recenr study and excavations 
of Sirikwa holes and of the Tambach remains,’ and discusses 
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their iniplications for the history of the Kalenjin, a group of 


closely related tribes sometimes referred to as the “Nandi group: 
of Nilo-Hamites.? The Kalenjin constitute the principal population 
of the western highlands of Kenya. The Elgeyo se uehaaed siaoig 
them. 

Sinkwa holes proper do, it is true, vary somewhat from one 
localiry to the next, but in their pean they are sufficiently 
alike to bear an overall description (hg. 1, 4, 6), They are saucer- 
shaped hollows occurring in numerous groups on the hillsides 
throughout most of the highland region west of the rift valley, 
as well as in the higher parts of the rift itself around Nakuru, and 
certain areas further cast. They have been variously described as 
‘hut-circles’ and ‘pit~dwellings’ belonging to an ‘Azanian 
civilization’3 or connected with the ‘Gumban 8 variant of the 
stone-bow! culrure’#—ascriprions thar now prove defimitely un- 
satisfactory. Local traditions assert and excavations confirm that 
Sirkkwa holes were enclosures for livestock, especially cattle of 
Zebu type. They normally measured berween 20 and 50 feet in 
diameter and occasionally as much as 12 feet in depth. Each one 
was surrounded by a stout fence or stockade, broken by a narrow, 
usually sunken, and strongly defended entrance with a gate and 
sometimes a draw bar as well. The entrance always faced downhill 
and was often invisible from without, for the approach was 
commonly through a passage that curved round or between broad 
mounds formed apparently of mud and dung sera daly from 
the enclosure. This scraping activity cannot, ase explain the 
hollowed shape of the enclosure, which was csentially the result 
of deliberate excavation, the upcast of which, be it earth or stone, 
was banked around the perimeter, especially on either side of the 
entrance, In stony country rough boulders might be employed 
for a neat dry-stone revetment lining the shale interior of the 
Sirikwa hole and its entrance passage (as in fig. 1h), There have 
been speculations on how Sirikwa holes were roofed; but it is now 
clear tes they were open to the sky, However, one or two circular 
houses with stockade-type walls and presumably conical thatched 
roofs were attached to most or all Sinkwa holes, In the excavation 
of onc at Kabyoyon Farm at the north-eastern foot of Elgon’ the 
foundations of two adjacent huts were revealed in the bottom ot 
the enclosure, A more normal position for a house was outside 
the perimeter fence, with a single door connecting the house and 
the stock enclosure. Such house sites are sometimes detectable 
before excavations as small and usually vague annexes. Bur it is 
hardly correct to speak, as Noble does, of Sirikwa holes in Kipsigis 
country consisting of a ‘central pit with smaller pits around. it, 
the whole housing a family group.’ On the last point it appears 
from the excavations that the siotaing house or houses did in 
some cases serve a whole family, fie in others merely a cowherd. 
For a rich family must have needed several Sirikwa holes for its 
cattle. This last can only have been a minor factor contributing to 
vast numbers of Sirikwa holes, which would have been occasioned 
more by each family’s need to prepare new ones every few years. 

On the Elgeyo escarpment there are to my knowledge no real 
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Sirikwa holes (though several groups are known in the forest 
border along the escarpment crest). However, on the bushy 
shelves that break the steep drop along a short stretch of the 
escarpment around Tanback there are a number of the double- 
circle (or occasionally triple-circle) stone houses (fig. 1), such as 
Noble investigated. Ac first sight they look quite unlike Sinikwa 
holes. The rwo circles, which lic side by side, somewhat sunken 
into the natural slope, are of abour ¢ gual size, normally between 
13. and 20 feet in diameter. The most obvious point of comparison 
is the internal stone reverting, which is virtually identical to that in 
the finest stone-lined Sirikwa holes of the forest border and 
the Uasin Gishu plateau. But besides this, Galloway's descripnon 
of a stone house actually in use in the nineteen-thirties,® and the 
results of those excavated by Noble and more recently by myself, 
show that basically they are derived from Sinkwa holes. The 
approach was from downhill, and led between banked-up, 
reverted, and probably fenced terraces into a narrow, sunken and 
curving entrance passage frequently with a draw bar. Through 
this passage livestock, including cattle, were filed or squeezed into 
the outer circle, which was paved and stockaded but not rooted. 
The inner circle, whose only access was from the outer one, was 
the house, which was roofed with a cone of thatch. 
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Fic. 1. SIRIKWA HOLES AND TAMBACH 5TONE HOUSE 
Schematic plans, as revealed by excavations, of (a) Sirtkwa hole without 


stonework, (b) Sirikwa hole with revetted lava storwwmvork, (¢) Tanbach 
store house (house, stock enclosure and entrance are all sunken’) 


The difference between Sirikwa holes and the Tambach stone 
houses, therefore, is mainly superficial or one of proportion. 
Whereas at Tambach the actual house circle and the stock 
enclosure were of equal size and prominence, with Sirikwa holes 
the enclosure is considerably larger and the adjoining house or 
houses are not normally discermible unless the site excavated, 
‘There are some structures in the forest border above Tambach 
which are probably transitional between Sirikwa holes and 
the Tambach stone houses. 

Both features were devices for guarding livestock and their 
owners, doubtless from thieves as well as wil animals—leopards in 
the woodlands, lions in the grasslands. They lack modern 
analogies, but appear more elaborate than would be expected of a 
purely pastoral people. More positive indications of agricultural 
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activities are provided by grindstones and rubbing stones re- 
covered inthe excavations, whilstthe stone house which L excavated 
at Tambach was probably connected with some rough stone 
terrace walls, such as the Elgeyo still construct in preparing their 
fields on the escarpment. In general, moreover, the western 
highland region is conducive to a mixed agricultural and pastoral 
economy, and most of the Kalenjin rely more on their crops than 
their cattle, even though the latter may command greater 
emotional importance and prestige. Noble's statement that “the 
larer inhabirancs of the region were pastoralists’ is very misleading. 
In many areas, and particularly Tambach, the grazing is in- 
sufficient to allow more than a few head of cattle to be kept near 
the home, and the same must have been true in the past. Hence, 
as is locally remembered, a grassland tract like the Uasin Gishu 
plateau was of prime importance as external grazing, and the 
Sirikwa holes there may represent the seasonal kraals to which 
the young men resorted vith their farnilies’ herds. 

The making of Sinkwa holes seems to have spanned a long 
period, perhaps beginning early in the [ron Age. This is not of 
great dating value, for he coming of iron to this region may 

ave occurred several centuries cither side of a.p. 1000 and was 
probably a very gradual process, as witnessed by lithic waste that 
occurs in Sirikwa holes, notably those excavated at Site II ("the 
north-east village”) at Hyrax Hill by Nakuru.4 Radiocarbon dates 
have been obtained from a Sirikwa hole site (not actually from a 
Sirikwa hole) at Lanet,7 a couple of miles from Hyrax Hill, and 
from the floors of houses adjoining two juxtaposed stone-lined 
Sirikwa holes at Muringa, overlooking the Moiben valley on 
the northern side of the Uasin Gishu Died. The Lanet date ts 
a.D. 1¢80 + 100(¥-470); those from Muringa are A.D. 1640 + 80 
(¥-1385) and a.p. 1650 + 60 (Y-1386). Whatever their accuracy, 
these dates merely fall within uncertain limits. The upper limit, 
however, cannot be less than 100 years ago, for enquirers at 
the beginning of the present century were unable to obtain cye- 
witness accounts of their construction and use. On craditional 
grounds a date for the end of Sirikwa holes around a.p, 1800 
seems most feasible. 

Ir is not just a question of when, but also of why, and is inter- 
woven with the problem of who made the Sirikwa holes. The 
Kalenjin, on the evidence of linguistics and of their admittedly 
rather meagre oral traditions, are no newcomers to the larger part 
of their present territory, and there is lire room either on 
the map or on the time chart for a separate Sirikwa tribe, whether 
belonging to the Kalenjin group or not. Therefore the most 
reasonable explanation of these widespread remains is that they 
are the work of the various Kalenjin themselves; and that the 
name "Sirikwa,” whatever its origin, is used by the later Kalenjin 
for their forefathers who made the Sirikwa holes. This is not 
inconsistent with the traditions or with the archxological evidence. 
Pottery from Sirikwa holes (Kenya highlands class C)*, despite 
some archaic forms, is best paralleled by indigenous Kalenjin 
wares, These include vessels both with and without handles; and 
Noble's ‘sherd A’ from Tambach is not necessarily atypical of 
the local Eleeyo work. 

If this Kalenjin explanation of Sirikwa holes is correet, it seems 
that at some time ie Kalenjin extended further cast into and 
beyond the rift valley. This is further supported by Kapsigis 
traditions,? by a few place names, and by the existence of scattered 
‘hordes’ of forest hunters called Dorobo (or Okick) speaking 
dialects of Kalenjin. The rift valley grasslands were probably 
lost to the Kalenjin about the seventeenth century when the 
Masai, a separate Nilo-Hamitic group, entered the Kenya high- 
lands; and this displacement in the east is probably connected with 
the recorded movements of Kipsigis and a number of Nandi clans 
into their present territories. It may also have some bearing on 
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the origin of the Tatoga, relatives of the Kalenjin who roam 
scattered grassland areas in northern and central Tanganytka. 
Better remembered than all this by the Kalenjin is their loss of 
the plareau grasslands in the midst of the western highlands to 
the Uasin Gishu section of the Masai at about the end of eighteenth 
century. The clans claiming a Sirikwa origin now dispersed among 
the northern Kalenjin seem to represent the remnants of those 
who were driven from the plateau at this time." 

Thus in the open grassland areas Masai expansion is the most 
feasible explanation of the end of Sirikwa holes; bur it does not 
account for the abandonment of the practice in the more wooded 
and hilly country that Masai did not conqucr but proceeded to 
raid, especially for cattle, on all sides of the Uasin Gishu plateau. 
Catle-raiding in the nineteenth century, not only by Masai, but 
also by Karamojang from the plains to the north and by some of 
the Kalenjin as well, had, by accounts, become institutionalized, 
being undertaken on a large scale through a sophisticated military 
organization. If this had been the case in earlier centuries, it 1s 
ditficulr to see the point of Sirikwa holes, which may have 
provided reasonable protection trom individual stock-thieves or 
small bands of rustlers hoping to succeed undetected; but to an 
army whose intention was to round up alive as many head of 
cattle as it could handle, Sirikwa holes would surely have been 
traps of easy loot. It is tentatively supersted therefore that the 
Masai introduced into the Kenya highlands large-scale raiding with 
new military organization and tactics, and that their overrunning 
of the Uasin Gishu plateau one and a half centuries ago demon- 
strated to the Kalenjin on all sides the futility of trying to sate- 
guard their cattle in Sirikwa holes. Instead the Kalenjin were 
obliged to retreat into areas better protected behind the forests and 
the hills, anid to rely on more coordinated and mobile methods of 
defence, with long-distance lookouts and a relay system of alarms, 
so that cattle could be rushed to the cover of the forests in good 
time—as the Nandi responded to the British “punitive expeditions’ 
at the turn of che presence century. 

One of these better protected areas was the Elgeyo escarpment— 
which brings us back to the original problem of the stone houses 
at Tambach. It is not possible to say when they were first made, 
whether before the Masai threat from the plateau above or later. 
What is certain is that some of them were occupied by men and 
livestock till very recently, a hundred years or more after Sirkkwa 
holes became outmoded. Presumably the Elgeyo, protected by 
the forest belr and the escarpment cliffs at Tambach, felt reason- 
ably secure from being caught unawares with their stock by a 
large body of raiders. It remains unclear whether the latest 
occupants built their own stone revetments or took advantage of 
abandoned sites for useful foundations. But this point is now much 
less important, if it is accepted that the distinction between 
vanished Sirikwa master builders and latter-day Elgcyo squatters 
1s false and meaningless. 
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Traditional Yoruba Healers in Nigeria. By Edward L. Margerts, 
M.D., Professor of Psychiatry and Lecturer in the 

1O2 History of Medicine, University of British Columbia, 
Kenya (1955-9). With three figures 


Vancouver, Specialist Psychiatrist, Mathari Hospital, 

The study of ‘native,’ ‘traditional’ or ‘folk’ healers (medicine- 
men, sometimes confusingly called ‘witchdoctors') has always 
been a subject of interest to medical doctors, anthropologists, 
missionaries and others who work in out-of-the-way shies 
In recent years, the countries of Africa particularly have been in 
the mews, and there are many articles and books relating to 
African studies, including primitive African medicine and 
psychiatry. 

A number of authors have suggested that native African 
medicinemen could be utilized as effective agents in mental 
health treatment programmes. In fact, they have been employed 
in such a way in Nigeria. I have had experience in East Africa and 
certainly would never align myself with such a policy. I have 
emphasized that native healers can do little good in a mental 
health programme and may do harm (Margetts, 1962), They can 
have no rational place in the modern technological world, and as 
the educational level of African natives improves and as time 


affords them cultural wisdom, it is expected that the people 


themselves will drift away from the primitive attractions of 


magic and seck help in-science, If African countries are to develop, 
to ‘emerge’ (from primitivity) the people must strive for equality 
in science and understanding with more enlightened countries. 
This is not to say that native African medical practitioners should 
be persecuted by law but the people need not be encouraged to 
seck their advice and ministrations, and they should not be 
countenanced with favour by health and legal authorities. 

However, native healers exist in all countries of Africa, and they 
are appropriate and very interesting subjects for study. The magic 
saat tind ave techniques used by native African medicinemen 
are based on the deal theories and techniques of magic, and 
there is an abundant literature on the subject. In addition to the 
observation and description of native medical practice, investi- 
gators should seck to analyse the botanical and pharmacological 
propertics of folk medicines used by practitioners and sold in 
the juju stalls of the market places. 

African medicinemen are much the same throughout Africa 
in that they usually employ a combination of ‘oral’ and “manual 
rites’ and of ‘accessory observances’ if onc may extend and apply 
these terms advanced by Thomas (1911) for describing magic in 
general and by Gardiner Gor) for descnbing ancient Egyptian 
magic, ‘Oral’ rites would include the use of psychological 
manauvres such as hypnosis, positive suggestion, deception, 
curses, invocations, threats, intimidation and other fear-inducing 
methods. “Manual” rites would include the use of physical contact 
such as the laying-on of hands, massage, physical violence, 
restraint, surgery, and the use of material intermediary apparatus, 
such as magical images, symbols, sympathetic ‘medicines,’ 
sacrifices, sharp objects, knots, magical barriers like circles, fences 
and repellent amulets, and herbal, animal and mineral substances. 
‘Accessory observances’ would include time, place, manner of 
preparation for and conclusion of the gt act, etc. All combi- 
nations of ‘oral’ and ‘manual’ rites and of ‘accessory observances’ 
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are discernible in African tribal magical medical practices. In 
healing procedures, these rites and observances are chosen as 
indicated in accordance with the practitioners’ belicfs and mental 
associations about causation of illness. 

In general, for practical purposes, primitive African magical 
practitioners or ‘ritual experts’ (term proposed by G, W. B, 
Huntingford, verbal communication, 1965) may be classified as 
follows: 


A. Practitioners of good intent (" white’ magicians) 

t. Medicinemen or healers or folk doctors (an archaic term 
for healer still used sometimes is *leech’). 

(a) se wi (who use cutting procedures and include 
midwives, obstetricians, genital operators—circum- 
cisers, excisers and infibulators, tribal-mark scarifiers, 
trepanners). 

(bh) Physicians (who do not use cutting procedures and 
include herbalists, exorcisers, hypnotists, religious 
healers). 

z. Other magicians: diviners, seers, soothsayers, mystics, 
mediums, priests, prophets, oracles, exoncists, dance 
masters, finders or ‘smellers-out" of evil magicians, 
necromancers, rainmakers and other weather- 
controllers, blacksmiths, garden and hunt magicians, 
amulet-makers. 

B. Practitioners of evil intent (‘black’ magicians) 

1. Witches and wizards or sorcerers 

2. Vampires 

3. Ghouls. 


There is considerable overlap between * good’ and ‘evil’ intent 
(‘white’ and ‘black’ magic) as every ficld Africanist knows! 
However, this division 2 much to commend it because it 
indicates motive, The use of the terms sipra vary from author to 
author and they may be very confusing unless specifically 
associated with the context. Anthropologists will sometimes 
differentiate witches (witch female, wizard male) from sorcerers, 
reserving the former term for one who practises evil without the 
help of material substances and appliances and the latter for one 
who uses them, The terms are all archaic and of European, not 
African origin. Moreover, they have changed their meanings 
over the centuries, There does not seem much practical usefulness 
in being too concerned about nomenclature. It is the motive 
(good or evil) of the practitioner which is important, not the label. 

A further confusion about ‘white’ and ‘black’ magic and 
medicine is that, amongst the native healers in Nigeria at the 
present time, ‘white’ is the term used for European ‘medicine’ 
and ‘black’ for African, inferring a colour and racial difference! 

In November, 1964, | visited the area around Akure, an urban 
centre in Western Nigeria. Eight Yoruba ‘African doctors’ were 
located, This was not difficult through local informants, and 
moreover, several of the healers indicated their presence by the 
use of signs which gave their names and in some cases their 
‘registration numbers’ according to law (as purveyors of herbal 
medicines). Seven were pleasant and co-operative. They were 
interviewed and photographed. Most of them ex-ected and 
received some ‘dash’ (recompense) and amounts of 2/- or 5/- 
were handed out depending on seniority and value of information 

ven. The eighth healer was hostile and unco-operative, largely 
he said) because of a previous unsatisfactory relationsup with a 
rescarch team interested also in native medicine, which had made 
plans and promises to him for his material benefit which had not 
materialized ! 

In Yorubaland, religion, divination, medicine, all *white 
magic,’ are mixed up, and often with a component of “black 
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magic’ and of deception. The accounts and terminology are con- 
fused in the literature (useful basic references are Bascom, 1941-3, 
Clarke, 1979, Dennett, t906—10, Farrow, 1926, Frobenius, 1913, 
Idowu, 1962, Lucas, 194%, Maupoil, 1943, Parrinder, 1941-61, 
Prince, 19604). Further research is required to clarity the 
distinction betw Cen pPricsts, diviners and healers. Morcover, there 
are no detatled acCOUNES in the literature of African “quacks” Or 
take healers ( Beter, Lipo, Delane, 1937, and how lor it ) ches are 
very much different from the traditional healers. The term dobita 
(trom the English, doctor) is used in Nigeria for native doctor and 
In these days ot “acculturation” 1 apt to inter “glia ki docts c. 
The word Dokita was chosen as the tle of the medical students’ 
journal at Ibadan! The traditional tribal Yoruba healers use plenty 
of consciously mu mvated deception and dishonesty in their practice, 
The term babalawo is much used as a name for Yoruba native 
hea 





er, but inaccurately, since the truce babalawe (father or master 
of secret or mystery) is specifically a traditional priest of Ifa, a 
diviner. He is but secondarily a physician. Adalumse (person who 
Catised something to be made—Dr. B. aymond Prince helped mc 


Lari fc 1) - 
out with the translation of this word) and oniseeun (maker of 
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FIG. I. AFRICAN NATIVE DOCTOR WITH HIS COLLECTION OF SHACKLES 
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medicine) are more specific terms for healer or ‘physician’ 
(Abraham, 1948, Farrow, 1926, Lucas, 1948), They ane nor pricsts 

Yoruba healers usually had learned their craft from their fathers. 
This ts different from some other tribes elsewhere in Africa where 
training is by payment and apprenticeship to a non-relative, 
Most Yoruba healers are male; this was explained on the basis 
that the healing craft is unpractical for women because of taboos 
relating to menstruation. This is not the case elsewhere in Africa, 
eg. in Kenya many Kamba healers are women (my field work, 
unpublished), 

All the Yoruba medicinemen used plant, animal and mineral 
substances in their therapeutic procedures, which, in addition to 
any pharmacological action, usually had a magical and sugeestive 
function. Most of the ‘remedies’ were undoubtedly hit-and-miss 
and had no usetul pharmacological action whatsoever—but see 
Prince, r960-4, and his movie Were Ni (translated as “He is a 
madman’; the film is available from the University of Ibadan), 
on the Yoruba healer’s use of Rauwolfia as a soporhic, All the 
healers treated mental illness except the one who was unco- 
operative. He said madness was not treatable and that any 
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Nigerian healer who said he could cure mental illness was a lar! 

One healer was particularly interesting, because he 3 weialized in 
the treatment of madness, epilepsy and lepros vy. A brict account of 
this man is considered to be informative and is the primary object 
of this essay. He was abour 45 years of age. He ran 4 private 
‘asylum in Akure, which, at the time of visiting, contained two 
patients, one an excited schizophrenic man and the other a manic 
woman in remission. The healer claimed it usually took about three 
months for the treatment of a patient. It is important to note that 
many acute psychotics will “recover” spontancously, without 
treatment, within this period of time, particularly if deprivation 
methods like isolation, restraint and threats are used. The man’s 
‘asylum” was full of refuse and chicken firces, unbelievably filthy 
and unhygienic, a state of affairs not unusual in Nigerian slums. 
He utilized most of the techniques noted above bur he used 
particularly the practices of isolation, restraint, threats and (he 
claimed) soporific drugs (not identified). In addition to the two 
locked rooms in which the patients were isolated, there was in 
the house a room which contained restraints and bottles of medi- 
cines and was generally used as a ‘consulting room,’ and yet 
another room which contained in one comer a collection of 
magical images, offering bowls, and other magic paraphernalia 
usually referred to in Nigeria as “juju.” 


Fie. 37. SHACKLED MENTAL PATIENT ASTD HIS ‘PSYCHIATRIST, 
HOLDING A HORN AMULET AND FLYWHISE 


Photograph: E. 0. Margetts, 1964 
This healer was notable because he made extensive use ot 
physical restraint by isolation in a locked room and by ankle 
shackles of iron. Methods of physical restraint by the natives of 
Africa vary from place to place, and include ropes, chains, iron 
wristlets and anklets, log stocks, stretchers, iron, stone and cement 
werghts and locked doors. In the first photograph of this medicine- 
man (fig. 1), he is shown posing with his collection of shackles— 
note four pairs ot leg IFOms, a chain, padlocks ancl keys, anid wife. 
Same of these were ‘doctored,’ ic. treated with *“medicine’'— 
usually CONSIST ot LIE including blood ancl feathers from il 
sacrificed chicken which had been used in magical ritual incanta- 
tions. On the shackle ar the left, the feathers are visible. The 
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shackle illustrated is the one on the right, and was purchased for 
15 shillings. Above the shackles may be seen two ‘diplomas’ 
with photographs, the man posing with his whisk and amulet m 
the same position as in this photograph. An amulet hangs on a 
nail below the certificate on the right. 





Fic. 3. LEG TRONS 


Collected by E. L. Margetts, 1964. Photograph: Dept. of Medical 
Nhstration and Photography, Cniversty of Britich Columbia, 1965 


Fig. 2 shows the healer” treating” the schizophrenic patient with 
an amulet CCMSIST LE of a horn tilled with magic medicine ard 
with incantations and a generous and ostentatious flourishing ot a 
flywhisk. Aggressive action and threats were part of the “treat- 
ment.’ The patient is shackled with the set of lee irons later 
purchased. Fig. , i a close-up of these leg revs. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Man: The i of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
1O3 | 1 The present sixty-titth volume of Max: A Recosp 
OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCE—as also the current 
volume of the Jowrnal of the Royal Anthropological Institute—will be 
the last to be published in the present form. From the beginning of 
1966 these two publications will be combined—as to both title and 
functions—in Man; The otal of the Royal Anthropological Institete, 
which wall be published quarterly (at the end of March, June, Sep- 
tember and December), This decision has been reached by the 
Couneil of the Institute as the culmination of a thorough and pro- 
tracted re-examination of the Institute's publication policy, which 
has in part been carricd on in open mectings of the Institute, and it 
is intended to make possible a still more active development of the 
R.A! publicanons., The combined journal will publish at least as 
much matter as the total amount published in the two existing 
penodicals, while the economics effected by rationalization—to- 
gether with the increase in the combmed circulations—will make 
possible for the first time the employment of staff to carry out much 
of the routine work and correspondence which have hitherto 
formed a heavy part of the duties of the Honorary Editors, The new 
journal will be produced by the present printers of MAN. 

The present Honorary Editors of MAS and of the Journal will both 
retire at the end of this year, and the Council has appointed Dr. 
Adrian ©. Mayer as Honorary Editor of the new journal, with 
Professor John Evans as deputy editor and Dr. Burton Benedict a 
reviews editor. A fuller announcement has been issued, covering 
also the changes in the Fellowship subscription of the Instinute, 


Settlement . <i for Damages for Libel. Cf, Man, 1962, 
"The following account of proceedings in the 


104 . Queen's Bench Division of the High Court of Justice is 
reprinted by permission from The Times Law Report, 13 April, 1964: 


GAYRE OF GAYRE AND ANOTHER VV. ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AND ANOTHER 


Before Me. Justice Pauw 


The sethement was announced of this action by Licurenant- 
Colonel Robert Gayre of Gayre, of Darnaway Strect, Edinburgh, 
and Professor Henry E. Garrett, of Winston Road, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, United States of America, respectively editor and associate 
editor of the anthropological review Mankind Quarterly, against the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, publishers, and Mr. W. B. Fagg, 
honorary editor, of Bedford st oe re, W.C1, of the anthropological 
review Man, tor damages for libel contained in a letter headed * The 
Mankind Quarterly’ and published in Man for November, 1960. 

Mr. Richard Hartley appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. Peter 
Bristow, Q.C., for the defendants. 

Ma. Hawrucy said that the third defendant in the action, Pro- 
fessor Boro Skerlj—of Lublana—died in November, 1961, 

When the plaintufts’ magazine Mankind Quarterly was founded, 
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Professor Skerlj agreed to become a member of the honorary ad- 
visery board, and his name was included im the list of the members 
of that board which was published in the first issue of Mankind 
Quarterly, in July, 1960, Untortunately, on reading that first issue, 
Professor Skerlj realized that his opinions and some of the views 
expresied in the magazine were incompatible; he felt that he could 
no longer continue as a member of the honorary advisory board, 

and, accordingly, wrote to the plaintiffs asking that his name should 
be withdrawn from that board, and that his letter giving his reasons 
for taking this step should be published m the next imsue of Mankind 
Quarterly. The plaintitis acceded to his first request but decided not 
ro publish hus letter, 

Professor Skerlj then wrote the letter, of which the plaintiffs com- 
plained, which was published in the issuc of Man for November, 
rato. This letter was severely critical of the plaintiffs, and of their 
opinions, and of their behaviour towards the professor himself. 

He (counsel) had to say, at this juncture, that there was a con- 
siderable divergence of opinion in anthropological circles over 
matters concerning race and environment. Without attempting to 
go into the rights and wrongs of the matter it would, he (counsel) 
thought, be reasonable to say that the platnrifis adopted one ViCw, 
while the defendants favoured another. 

The plaintiffs, of course, recognized how important it was that 
scientists especially should be able and free to air their opinions in 
public, and, in so far as Professor Skerlj’s letter showed an honest 
disagreement with their views, the plaintiffs, of course, had no 
complaints. What they did complain of, however, was the sug- 
gestion, which they considered was made in the letter, that con- 
tributors to Mankind Quarterly had Nazi sympathies and expressed 
Nazi views. The plaintiffs felt that this was a libellous and excecd- 
ingly damaging assertion which they could not allow to pass un- 
challenged. 

The plaintiffs, accordingly, issued a writ; but he (counsel) was 
now happy to tell his Lordship that the parties had, very sensibly, 
come to terms in thes matter. The defendants, a4 they were entitled 
to do, disagreed fundamentally with the plaintiffs’ views on the 
anthropological matters in issuc, on which ther views accorded 
with those of Professor Skerlj. While the defendants considered they 
had a duty to publish the professor's letter, they wished to make tt 
clear that, if Professor Skerlj's letter bore the meaning that the 
plaintiffs had Nazi sympathies or views, they did not associate 
themselves with any such accusation, and regretted that it should 
have been made. 

The defendants had paid an appropriate sum by way of damages 
to mark their regret, and had also agreed to pay the plaintiffs’ coses. 

In those circumstances the plaintiffs were content to withdraw 
their action, which was brought with the intention of clearing their 
TRATES. 

Ma. Barstow said that he wished to associate himself with all that 
Mr. Hartley had said. If anyone had read into the professor's letter 
any accusation of Nazi sympathy or view it would be a matter of 
regret to the defendants and they felt it would be wholly unjustified. 

The record was, by leave, withdrawn. 

Solicitors. Mears. Rubinstein, Nash & Co.; Mesrs. Kimber, 
Bull & Co, 
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Human Fossil Remains Recently Discovered in Shensi 
Province, China. By Dr. F. P. Lisowski, Department of 

IO 5 Anatomy, University of Birmingham 

— In August, 1964, [ had the privilege of visiting the 
Institute of Vertebrate Paleontology and fanoautheonstngy of the 
Academia Sinica in Peking as a result of an invitation from the 
(Chinese Anatomy Society. Professor Woo Ju-kang kindly showed 
me the rich collection of primate fossils discovered in China and in 
particular the fossil mandible of Simathrepus type which had been 
discovered on 19 July, 1963, at Chenchiawo (Chen - Chia - ou) in 
the district of Lantian some 44 kilometres south-cast of Sian, the 
capital of Shensi province. 

The mandible (for details see Woo, 1964a, b, ¢) was found im the 
basal parts of a layer of reddish clays which is some 70 metres thick 
and whose geological age is considered to be Middle Pleistocene. 
The specimen is well preserved except for small parts of the rami 
and belongs ro a female of advanced age. According to the descrip- 
non of Professor Woo the Lantian find is closely related to Sinan- 
thropus pekinensis, though there are certain diffcrences, The former 
has a smaller angle of inclination, shows a greater difference between 
the height of the symphyseal part and that at the level of the mental 
foramen, and has a larger angle of the molar rows than any specimen 
of Sinanthropus pekinensis so far found, Certain features, such as the 
prominentia lateralis and torus mandibularis of the body and the 
crista ectocondyloidea and torus triangularis of the rami, are bess 
marked, The teeth are intermediate in size, lying between those of 
the male and female specimens of Sinanthropus pekinensis. Owing to 
these differences Profesor Woo gave this new find the provisional 
name of Sinanthropus Lantianensis. In addition radiological examina- 
tion of the specimen revealed a congenital absence of the third 
molars, An anfe mortem loss of the first premolar tooth on the nght 
side and evidence of periodontoclasia are the only signs of pathology. 

Chang et al. (1964) have already produced a prelimimary report on 
the Canozoic formation and strangraphy of the Lantan site. 
According to Dai and Chi (1964) more than a hundred paleoliths 
made of quartz were found in sandy clay of the Late Pleistocene of 
this region. These consist of cores, fakes and tools, whose edges were 
trimmed unilaterally. Among the latter chopping and scraping tools 
as well as points are recognized, One quartz pebble showime traces of 
artificial chipping was found 1,000 metres from the Sinanthropes 
lantioncnss mandible. 

Many mammalian fossils were associated with the latter find 
(Chow, 1964), of which the forest-living types predominate. These 
occurred in the lowest part of the reddish clays, overlying a layer of 
basal gravels, which in tum rested on a serics of Early Tertiary, 
probably Late Eocene, sandstone and clays. The association was so 
close that che fossil mandible was originally ‘firmly adherent to and 
underneath a skull of Felis tigris." The mammalian remains found, 
besides that of Lantian Man, were: tigers (Felis ¢f. tigris), sika deer 
(Pseudaxis gray), elephants (Elephantide), red dog (Cuon ef. alpaneis), 
boar (Sus of. lpdekkeri) and Myospalax (= Siphneus) fontanieri. 
This assemblage, according to Chow, indicates a Middle Pleistocene 
or Choukoutienian fauna, since ‘not a single species typical of the 
older Nihowan or the younger Loessic (Ting - tsen of Sjara - 0550 - 
gol) is present.’ Though the fossils were found near the base of 
the reddish clays, it canmot yet be proven whether the Lantian fauna 
might be a little carlier in age than that of Choukoutien Loc. 1 
(Chow). 

(Chow (1964h) also reported a single maxillary fragment of a new 
lemuroid primate which was found in the Early Tertiary sandstones 
and clays underlying the reddish clays of Chenchiawo. The horizon 
seems to belong to the Late Eocene. The specimen is well preserved 
and contains the second premolar and three molar teeth. Chow 
believes that it probably belongs to the Family Adapidr and has 
named it Lantianius xichwensis gen, cf sp. nov, (these nannies refer ta the 
two geographical names Lantian and Michu), He considers it is still 
on an Eocene level of molar cvolution, though somewhat mare 
advanced than the better-known European forms of lemuroids. 
The find only shows remote resemblance to two other known prosi- 
mians in China, Hoanghonius {reported on by Woo and Chow, 1957) 
and Luchius, which are more tarsioid m character, | 

Later, after my return from China, Profesor Woo (1pfgd) 
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informed me that a further important discovery of a complete skull 
cap of Sinanthropus lantianensis had been made. The news of this was 
released at the Lantian Canogoic Field Conference held from 
3 to 8 November, 1964, in Sian. This specimen had been found in 
sediments in the open near Gongwangling (Kungwangling) in 
Lantian county at some distance from the Lantian mandible. 
Already in the previous May a pithecanthropine tooth had been 
discovered here. Whole blocks containing fossil material were 
removed to Peking, and on October 12 part of a skull was revealed. 
Preliminary work (Woo, 196a and b) shows that the find consists of 
the frontal, parts of the orbits and nasal bones, both parietals, the 
right temporal and large portions of the maxilla with three teeth 
in situ. The semicircular canals and the cochlea of the mght petrous 
part of the temporal bone can be clearly seen on roentgenograms. 
The strong continuous brow ridges, the low vault and the thick 
cramal wall are characteristic. According to Professor Woo the 
morphological features suggest that this discovery may be the most 
primitive Pithecanthropus so far found. | 

Many extinct mammalian fossil remains were found with the 
skull cap, such as the giant deer (Megaloceros), bison, stegodont 
elephant, sabre-toothed tiger (Machairodus), Sammen horse (E 
sanmenicnsis), ancient small bear (Ursus efraseus) and tapir. From the 
and from a study of the stratigraphical sequence of the site it is con- 
sidered thar the find belongs to the Early Middle Pleistocene Period. 
And this, says Professor Woo, makes the specimen 100,000 to 
200,000 years older than Sinanthropus pekinensis of Choukounen, 
It is felt that, since the skull cap was not found in a cave, more 
Sinanthropus fools may be discovered in wide areas in north China. 

Chang (1962) and Yin et al. (1965) have already indicated the 
progress that has been made in palcontology in China today, Not 
only have there been mew discoveries but also new primate fossil 
sites have been found. Quite apart from the above hominid and 
prosimian finds and the dryopithecine and gigantopithecine dis- 
coverics, Neanderthal and Cromagnon types have also been 
excavated. Thus one can expect rich finds in the future and it may 
yet turn out that China will be one of the most relevant regions im 
the evolution of primates. [rt may not be out of place to mention 
that the Palaoanthropology Section of the above Instirute deals 
mainly with the problems of fossil primates and such related subjects 
as palaxolithic archarology, stratigraphy and modern met! of 
dating. More recent human remains, such as those from the Ming 
tombs and others, are also mvestigated. The Institute is well equipped 
and has a fine body of academic staff and graduate students whom 
jt was a pleasure to mect, and the say in Peking is acknowledged 
with gratitude, 
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A Note ona Recently Introduced Card System for Processing 
| O 6 Numerical Data. By Dr. G. Kingsley Garbett, Uni- 


versity College of Rhodesia and Nyastland 

During and after a recent field expedition | made 
use of a card system for systematically recording and analysing 
numerical data. The cards used in the system are known as Brisch- 
Vistem cards.' They have only been in use in Britam since 1949 and 
may be unfamiliar to readers. B-V cards have a wide range of 
applications m commerce and industry as well as in research. They 
can be used to present time series and for the rapid retrieval of 
information from filed sources. The general principles of the system 
and other applications of it are discused in two articles by J. L. 
Jolley? to which further reference should be made. B-V cards are 
ideally suited for anthropological and sociological field work since 
they are simple to use, portable and cheap. In addition, not only can 
simple tabulations of mumerical data be obtained, but also elaborate 
cross—tabulations and correlations may be made, using many vari- 
ables. In operation | found the system efficient and possessing a 
number of advantages over other electro-mechanical and manual 
card systems with which readers may be already familiar, 

Most card systems im common use depend upon cach unit of 
enquiry—mdividual, family, household, etc.—being allocated one 
card, The attributes of the unit of enquiry are then punched onto 
the card, according to a pacdaerindiol code, cither in columns or 
around the penphery, depending upon the system. The information 
punched onto the cards is then abstracted, counted and correlated 
either clectro-mechanically or manually according to the system 
used. B-V cards, however, operate on a different principle. Each 
B-V card (or combination of cards) represents an attribute or 
characteristic which the units of enquiry may possess. The cards 
have a senes of numbered positions printed on them. Each unit of 
enquiry is allocated one of these postions which it occupics on all 
other cards. Information is then recorded by punching a hole in the 
allocated position through all the ‘attribute’ cards of a particular 
unit of enquiry. When this exercise has been completed for all units 
of enquiry it is posable to take cards, align them together and obtain 
dstnburions of attributes, shown by the ‘through” holes, which 
particular sets of units of enquiry posscss. 

For cxample, suppose we were to take individuals as our units and 
wanted to obtain distributions of men and women who were married 
and unmarned. For this simple exercise three cards would be 
punched: one for “male,” one for ‘female’ and the other for 
*marned,” By placing the ‘male’ card on top of the ‘ married” card 
holes punched through both cards would be aligned and thus show 
the number of all married males. Holes which only appeared in the 
‘male’ card but which did not appear on the * married’ card would 
show the unmarried males, If the *male’ card were now replaced by 
the ‘female’ card the numbers of married and unmarried women 
could be similarly obtained, 

Thete are a number of sizes of B-V cards. The size which, | think, 
will be found most convenient and practical for ficld workers, is a 
card which is 11 inches long and six inches high, divided into 1,000 
positions in blocks of roo, each hundred being arranged in columns 
of ten, Larger cards have 2,500 positions and 10,000 positions, These 
larger cards have wide applications in the field of information re- 
tricval but for ‘counting’ purposes would probably prove un- 
coomanmiical in terms of time and accuracy. 

The only equipment required to operate the system is a set of 
cards, some means of flmg them, an aligning tray, a small hand 
punch and, possibly, ewo or three coloured transparencies the same 
size as the cards. An efficient means of fling the cards is important 
for without it the cards cannot be used effectively, 

To dhestrate how the system is used [ discuss the procedures 
necessary to code, punch up and then analyse simple census data of 
the kind that most social anthropologists collect. Let us suppose that 
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information on sex, marital starus and age has been collected, The 
first step in utilizing the B-V cards is to create a code or key. We 
mughe let card 1 be “male,” card 2 be ‘fernale," card 3 be ‘single,’ card 
4 be ‘ marred," card 5 be “widowed ’ and card 6 be “divorced”, These 
cards are then numbered, titled and placed in the filing tray in an 
array. Let us assume, for the moment, that we have used ten-year age 
categories. We shall need, say, § cards to represent ten-year cape- 
gortes to age fo. These cards would then be numbered, connnume 
the series, from 7 ro 14 titled and added to the array. 

B-V cards are notched along their lower edges so that the notches 
correspond with a scries of metal rods in the fling tray. [t isa simple 
matter, therefore, to remove and replace cards in their allocated 
positions. The cards also overlap in the array, except for a mangin of 
j-inch on which numbers, titles and other information may be 
written, "Qt" titles spaced along the top of a card enable one to see 
quickly when preceding cards have been removed from the file. A 
large number of cards can be fled in rows ina relatively small space. 

Once the array has been decided upon the next exercise is to draw 
up a form or code sheet on which the dara for cach individual are 
recorded. This done, cach individual is allocated a code number 
which relates to one of the numbered positions on the B-V cards. 
The information for cach individual is then recorded in the code on 
the code sheet. The following might be an example: Jones is a man, 
aged 2§ and marricd. His code shect, according to the simple code 
outlined above, would appear like this: 


Name: Jones B-V Code No.: 219 
Card No, 
Sex M 1 
Marital Status Ma 4 
Age 25 y 


This procedure is then completed for cach individual, Once this has 
been done punching can begin. 

A code sheet is taken and the cards appropriate to it drawn from 
the array. In the case of ‘Jones,” cards 1, 4 and 9 would be drawn 
from the array. The cards are then placed together in the aligning 
tray and punched through in the appropriate position. In the case of 
‘Jones’ this would be the 219th position in the third block of a 
hundred positions. Nove that each card is not punched separately. 
All cards appropriate to an individual are punched in one opera- 
On: a great saving in time besides making the alignment of holes 
a less critical operation, When the cards for one individual have 
been punched they are returned to their appropriate places in the 
tiled array, the code sheet being re-read at the same time to provide 
a check. These operations are then repeated for cach code sheet. (The 
procedures are analogous to the coding, punching and ventying of 
LCT. cards.) 

When all the information on each code sheet has been transferred 
to the B-V cards, analysis of the data can beg. Suppose we wished 
to obtain a distribution of sex and marital starus against age. For the 
simple example given this would be done by placing the ‘male’ card 
in the aligning tray, covering it by the ‘single’ card, then taking one 
of the ‘age’ cards and placing it on top of the two others. The through 
holes would then give the number of single men at a certain age. 
The through holes are then counted. The first ‘age’ card is then 
replaced in the array and the second taken, placed over the other two 
cards, and the ‘through’ holes again counted, When this has been 
completed for all ‘age’ cards the ‘single’ card is replaced by the 
‘mnantied ' card and the same procedures repeated with the ‘age’ cards. 
In this way the distributions are obtained. In practice | found it use- 
ful to place a yellow transparency at the bottom of the aligning tray 
0 that the through holes showed clearly by reflected light, It is not 
necessary to hold cards up to the light to examine ‘through’ holes. 

In the simple example [ assumed that age was presented in ten- 
year age categories. Suppose, however, that one wanted to represent 
exact ages to age 80. [f each card were to represent one characteristic 
then &o cards would be needed. However, it is possible to use cards 
in combinations, This reduces the number of cards required enor- 
mously. Using the general formula for combinations} it can be 
determined that by using combinations of three cards from nine, %4 
separate combinations can be obtained. In the case of the example, 
each combination could be used to represent a particular age. 
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When devising a code for card combinations | found it useful to 
allocate letter symbols to cards and then work out the total combina- 
tion before allocating the numbers which they would have in the 
filed array of cards. For example, given the cards A, B,C... 1, then 
let cards A, B,C, in combination represent age 1: cards A, B, D, 
ape 2; A, B, E, age 3; A, B, F, age 4... and so on. This technique 
can be used whenever one wanes to break down one category into a 
large number of sub-categories. Combinations of two cards from a 
given number are simplest to handle, though the number of cards 
taken in combination will depend upon the number of sub- 
categories, Combinations of two cards from nine, for cxample, 
could be used to represent 36 sub-categories; two cards from six, 15 
sub-categories. It must be borne in mind when arranging a code for 
combinations of cards to represent an attribute and its sub-divisrons 
that any surplus combinations cannot be used to represent other attri- 
butes. In the simple example given above the four surplus combina- 
tions for the age categories could not be used to represent some other 
attributes, This is no great drawback if the general formula for 
combinations is first applied to sce what the range of possibilities 1s, 
and then the combinations appropriate to the required number of 
sub-divisions selected. 

There are two other methods of reducing the number of cards 
required, The first is by the use of coloured transparencies and the 
second by the use of masking cards. Transparencies are supplied in 
primary colours, | found that yellow and green transparencies, which 
in combination give bluc, could be used simply and effectively. 

Suppose in our simple example we had nor allocated a card to 
represent ‘unmarried.’ To obtain the number of unmarried males 
the following procedure could be used, A yellow transparency 1s 
first placed in the bottom of the aligning tray and on top of it the 
card representing “males.” The green transparency is then placed a | 
top of this card and on top of it the ‘married’ card. Two sets of 
holes would now become visible, ‘through’ holes appearing blue 
which would give the number of married males and green holes 
which would give the number of unmarned males, it is possible, 
therefore, to reduce the number of cards by the use of transparencies 
bur, even more importantly, it i possible to Compare Luts of ci- 
quiry which have an attribute with those which do Toe have It. 
The two comparisons can be made simultancously without the cards 
having to be rearranged in any way. 

Masking cards are useful im certain cIrcUnistances. Suppose that 
data from a census had been arranged on the cards by village and 
that there were 20 villages. By cutting out alternate segments from 
two cards so that the ‘through’ holes from ten villages showed in 
alternate blocks through one mask and the remaining ten ina similar 
way through the other, separate population counts could be made 
for cach village quite simply without usimg cards in combinations. 
Masking cards, however, have only limited applications since they 
only screen out particular blocks of ‘through" holes. 

| have outlined only simple applications of B-V cards. In fact, 
complex cross-tabulations and correlations can be achieved. The 
system has great effectiveness when used fora relatively small number 
of cases where highly detailed information is available on cach case: 
4 situation which often confronts social anthropologists who use 
intensive rather than extensive research methods, As an example, 
take the following hypothetical problem. What proportion of men, 
aged 30, married with three children, owning two acres of land, 
with an income of {20 per month, are village headmen? All that ts 
required to obtain this information is to draw seven cards from the 
filed array: ‘Male," *Married,” ‘3 children,’ “Age 30," "2 acres of 
land,’ ‘Income -20° and ‘Village Headman.” A yellow transparency 
is then placed at the bottom of the aligning tray and covered by the 
‘Village Headman’ card. A green transparency is added and on top 
of this the ‘Male’ card is placed. The remaining cards are added in 
any order. Two sets of ‘through’ holes will mow appear: bluc 
representing village headmen and green representing non-headmen., 
The proportion of village headmen as compared with non-headmen 
having the attributes under examination, can be found immediately. 
If other age, land-holding, or income and family-size cards were 
substituted systematically, other distributions could be quickly 
obtained, If this method is contrasted with the complex and, 
sometimes, costly procedures involving many operations required 
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by other systems, the advantages of the B-V card system are readily 
apparent. The disadvantages are few for census and survey work 
where the number of cases is under 1000, Above this number 
electro-mechanical systems possess advantages in speed and accuracy 
of counting and computation, though, unless the number of cases 
is very large, they may still prove expensive and, im any case, 
require access to special equipment. 

In the case of my own field data | examined 44 attributes with a 
total of 149 sub-divisions of 740 individuals. This information was 
accommodated on 112 cards, The cost wasa little over J°3, excluding 
the filing tray, for the cards and ancillary equipment. The cards 
were coded and punched in about ten days. | have since added 
information on two other attributes to the array simply by punching 
appropriate holes in two additional cards. All this information is 
available at any time for quick and casy reference. 

Because of its simplicity, cheapness, portabiliry and Hexibility, 
together with its ability to aid in solving quite complex problems, 
the B-V card system appears to me to be one which should find a 
wide application in socio-anthropological and sociological research. 


Notes 

' The cards, together with ancillary equipment, are supplied by 
Carter-Parrat, Led., Visible Systems, London. 

?*Card Indexing Radically Revised’ in The Times Review of 
Industry, March, 1958; “Punched Feature Cards for Information 
Fietricval, Research and Control” in Data Processing, April-June, 
rosa. 

i The number of combinations or selections of n unlike things 
raken rat a time 1s 
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Ethnographical Material in Early Organological Texts. 
| O7 By Jeremy Montagu, London 


A number of important organclogical works have 

been reprinted in recent years, mostly in facsimile, 
These are standard works for the study of the history of orchestral 
instruments, but may not be so well known to the anthropologist 
with an interest in ethnographical instruments. 

The knowledge of the authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was very variable, as was the skill of their engravers. The 
engravers often worked at second hand or worse and sometimes seem 
to have made things up as they went along. The writers are often 
quite accurate, but occasionally they misplace instruments by a 
continent or two. Practorius, for example, beliewed that for an 
instrument to be really forcign it must come from America; 
India was accepted at a pinch, but Africa is nowhere mentioned 
although many of the instruments illustrated are African. Bonanni’s 
engraver is unreliable in detail although the earlier book from which 
he copied is often recognizable. The user of these texts is warned 
that he should apply his knowledge of the instruments concerned, 
otherwise he may be casily mished. This warning applies equally to 
works compiled im this century, so that it does not reflect on the 
value of the carly texts, properly used. 

The great value of these works is the light that they throw on the 
contemporary knowledge of and interest in the music and instru- 
ments of other peoples. The works mentioned here are only those 
that are currently available im the shops (with two exceptions). 
Out-of-print rarities such as Hipkins and Gibb's beautiful collection 
are not discussed. In cach case, the publisher and date in parentheses 
indicates a modern reprint, in most cases by facsimile. A brief 
description of the contents is given. By folk instruments, those 
instruments used by Europeans but not in orchestral music are meant; 
this includes such instruments as bagpipes, jews’ harps and so on. 

(1) Michael Practorius, Synfagma Musicum, Vol. Ul, De Organ- 
ographia, Wolfenbiittl, 1619, and Theatram Instramentorum, 1620 
(im one volume, Birenreiter, 1958). Possibly the most important of 
all sources of music and instruments of the carly 17th century. All 
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drawings are to scale (beware, the foot is the Brunswick foot which 
equals 11-25 modern inches. A conversion table to millimetres to two 
decimal points will be found in Bessarabofi’s great catalogue of the 
Boston Collection, Ancient European Musical Instruments, p. 356. 
This is still available and is everything that a muscum catalogue 
should be and that no other has approached except, im a different 
way, Mahillon in Brussels). There are many folk instruments and a 
number of non-European, including Java (lifted from the same source 
as Bonanni), India, Africa (an excellent double bell and an ivory 
horn) and many of the entertammng fictiriows imstruments thought 
up by the carly monastic writers and fathered on the classics. The 
text is im German; as far as. 1 know it has never been translated imro 
English. : 

(2) Marin Mersenne, Harmonie Universelle, Parts, 1636 (Editions 
du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1963). This 
facsimile is in three volumes and slightly reduced in format, 
a considerable advantage over the original one-volume text. 
The copy used was Mersenne’s own, so that there are many marginal 
and interleaved notes in his own illegible handwriting. The third 
volume of the facsimile contains all the material on instruments. 
The standard of drawing is higher than in Praetorius but there is no 
scale: two artists seem to have been involved, one much beter 
than the other, The text 1s of a very high standard, Again there are 
many folk instruments and afew non-European, notably the Siamese 
Kan, the first depiction of a free-reed instrument in Europe, and a 
North Indian Vina (attributed to China and alleged to be blown as 
a flute as well as played as a string instrument). The texe is in French 
(with w for » which takes some getting used to). There a Lann 
translation of 1640 which has not been reprinted as far as 1 know and 
a modern American translation (published in Holland) of the instru- 
ment part only; the original French is to be preferred (the whole 
work is only slightly more expensive than the American part; the 
original is a lot more accurate than the translation.) 

(3) Filippo Bonanni, Gabinetto Armonico, Rome, 1723 (Dover and 
Constable, 1964, a3 The Showcasw of Musical Instruments). A fascin- 
ating collection of engravings in reduced facsimile. The orginal 
cext has been abandoned and a mew one written for this edition, A 
few of the pictures appear to be made up from whole cloth but the 
majority are excellent, always provided that the reader knows what 
he is looking at. Hands are often in the wrong places and somvetimes 
the scale of the instrument against the body of the player is wildly 
wrong. However, there are more non-European instruments in this 
collection than in any other until the twentieth century (until the 
Sachs Reallexikon as the editors, Jean Rimmer and Frank Harrison, 
point out) and since at least 100 of the 142 plates are of ethnographical 
material, chis isa most important reprint, Its low cost should help to 
make it available to all interested in the history of our discipline. 
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(4) Johann Christoph Weigel, Musikalisches Theatrum, about 1720 
(Birenrciter, 1961). A high standard of illustration (‘art work’ 
might be a better term in this case), Folk instruments only, except 
for the frontispiece which includes two somewhat inaccurate 
African instruments. No text except tithes to the plates. 

(s) Sebastian Virdung, Musica Getutwht, Basel, 1511 (Barenreiter, 
1931). This is now out of print, but i included because Barenreiter 
say they intend to reprint it and because it is the first work of its 
kind. It includes folk instruments, but no non-European. German 
text only. a 

(6) Martin Agricola, Musica Instramentalis Dendsch, Wittemberg, 
1428 (Breickopf & Hartel, 1896), Again out of print, but again on 
Barenreiter’s list. Also folk only. Text is maimly m bad German verse, 
but much more detail than Virdung. 


Modem Works 

(7) Sachs, Reallexikon der Musikingtramente, This needs no intro- 
duction, but it may not be generally known that it 1s now back in 
print (Georg Olms, 1962). Another edition 1s announced (Dover ared 
Constable) with Sachs's corrections and revisions. Constable cannot 
say what form the revisions take; the mind boggles at the thought of 
resetting the type of this work, particularly at the announced price. 

(8) Helmholtz, On the Sensations of Tone, translated by Ellis 
(Dever and Constable, 19$4). The main value to us is in Ellis's 
appendices which give descriptions and tunings of many ethno- 
graphical instruments. Remember that they were pitched as Ellis 
and Hipkins found them (Ellis was tone-deat and Hipkins did all the 
pitching) and not necessarily as they were played by their original 
owners. Many of the instruments concerned are identifiable in 
public collections; most of those that were in the Victoria & Albert 
Muscum are now in the Honiman. 

(9) Welch, Six Lecteres on the Recorder (first three lectures only, 
O.U.P., 1961). This is included mainly out of annoyance. The other 
three lectures are far more important to us and include many 
details of ethnographical instruments. Whether Oxford intend to 
take a second bite at this cherry, I do not know, 

(10) Panum, Stringed Instruments of the Middle Ages (Poceves, n.d, 
but original edition still available). In spite of its title is this one of the 
most Valuable sources of archeological material for all instruments, 
covering ancient Greece, Egypt, etc. There is also some modern 
folk, mainly of the Scandinavian ‘Bowed Harp’ type. 

This list is not intended as a British Muscum reading list, bur as 
a collection of working tools that one ethnomusicologist finds 
valuable. It is given in the hope that it may be of use to those who 
may not know some of its contents because their traming has been 
on the ethno- rather than the -musicologist side of our trade. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Content of Kinship. C/) Mas, 1964, 130, 217; 1965, 38 
I O Sm,—I am troubled to learn from Dr. Beattie's letter 


(MAN, 19605, 93) just how much misunderstanding there 
really = between us. There is too much, | think, to deal 
with adequately here. | will not, therefore, take the space to discuss 
his statement, which | certainly could mot accept, that’ Wie all know 
perfectly well what kinship is as a biological given." Neither will 1 
discuss his suggestion that biological kinship can somehow be taken 
for granted and treated as if it were independent of social or cultural 
kinship, as is implied in his statement which begins: “And my pout 
was simply that a social anthropologist ..." On this see my “Kinship 
and Biology’ in A. J. Coale et al, Aspects of the Analysis of Family 
Strecture, Princeton U.P., 1965. There are other points which | must 
let pass at this time. 
[ will concern myself here with what I think ts the central mis- 
understanding between Beattie and myself. : 
What Beattie said in his first paper, and repeats in this letter, is that 
kinship must be treated as a social and cultural relationship and not 
as a biological one, He says: ‘I do not, therefore, “see kinship as 
empty of content,” and I did not mean to say anything to suggest 
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that I did. On the contrary, my argument was precisely that it is full 
of content; seval content: that is why social anthropologists study 
at.” 

With this statement | am in wholehearted, complete and un- 
qualified agreement, 

With this firm foundation of agreement between ws, let us 
proceed one step further, to the difference between us, We will both, 
now, treat koship asa social and cultural relationship. Bur now | ask: 
How can I distinguish this social and cultural relationship called 
kinship from other social and cultural relationships? How shall | 
know, when | go to a society never before studied, that two men are 
kinsmen and not tradesmen, or that they are both kinsmen and 
tradesmen ? 

Beattie and | both agree that there are different kinds of social and 
cultural relationships. Some social relationships are called ‘economic’ 
and we define this ina certain way, and this permits us to distinguish 
it from other relationships—those defined as ‘political’ and those 
defined as “jural’ and those defined as ‘ritual* and so forth. Beattie 
gives us a definition of “economic'—relations that have to do with 
the production and distribution of resources. He gives usa definition 
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of *political’—relations having to do with the maintenance of 
the territorial order. 

But what he says about kinship—as a form of social and cultural 
relationship—is | think quite inadequate. It is madequate because 
it says that kinship has no content and is not a kind of relation- 
ship commensurate with economic, political, ritual, etc., relanon- 
ships. 

The central point of my note (MAN, 194, 217) was to raise the 
question which | believe shows the inadequacy of Heattie’s formula- 
tion. The question is this: Lf kinship as a social and culrural relation- 
ship has no content and cannot be set beside others as commensurate 
with them, what, then is it all about? For Beattie now to write this 
letter advising me that kinship is just full of social content evades the 
issue completely. | know that it is full of social content. We agree 
that it is full of social content. Bur how dees that kind of social 
content (kinship) differ from other kinds (economic, political) of 
sockil content? 

Beattic’s unreasonable concluding remark requires comment. 
Beattic says: “If Professor Schneider is saying that relanons between 
people who are called and call one another kin have, as well as their 
social and cultural content, a further “truce content” or “kinship 
content” will he please be a little less mysterious about it, and tell us 
just what he thinks this is?" 

First, note again that Beattie and | both agree that kinship is best 
defined as social and cultural, and therefore to see other content over 
and above or different from its social and cultural content is mot the 
point of my first note or of this letter. 1 did not say, and T did 
not imply, that kinship had content in addition to or different from its 
social and cultural content. | asked, and I continue to ask, what 
distinguishes its social content from the social content called 
economic? 

Second, this passage has a quite unreasonable argument embedded 
in it. It implies that if I chink that Beattie is wrong about the way he 
thinks about kinship, then [ would do well to provide the answer 
which | think is right. This is like saying that Beattie wrote a paper in 
which he sid 24+2 = 4.1 read this and wrote, ‘Beattie is wrong! 
242 does not equal 5." Now Beattie says thar he wants to know 
just what I think that 24 2 equals! . 

Suppose that I say that 2+2 = 6. Is Beattre any the less wrong 
because I poo have given a wrong answer? Nonsense ! His request for 
my answer to this problem would only divert attention from the 
problem at hand, but it would not help him one bit if | were twice as 
wrong as he! 3 | 

It is hard enough to be reasonable men—as this exchange ¢ learly 
shows. Let is therefore stick to one question at a time. T found 
Beactie’s statement to be inadequate in the ways | specified then and 
try to clarify here. | still find his statement inadequate, and the 
problem is of whether or not Beattic’s statement 15 adequate. : 
Ciniversity af Chicago DAVID M. SCHNEIDER 


Sra,—If Professor Schneider [see preceding letter] wall 
1O9 reflect upon his own fieldwork | shall be surprised if 
; he does not see that the answer to his question 1s that 
we distinguish kinship relationships from other kinds of social 
relationships because the people whom we study distinguish them 
from other kinds of social relationships. Thus what kinship as at 
anthropological concern ‘is all about’ are those social relationships, 
whatever their social and cultural content, which the people who 
have them think about and talk about in the idiom of kinship. No 
doubt these relationships are, or are likely to be, between people 
who are physically related to one another, but this biological 
circumstance, which anyway is inferred and not observed, can 
evidently form no part of the social or cultural content of these 
relationships (though people's idear about their biological relanon- 
ships, which are cultural data, may certainly do so). If Professor 
Schneider and [ are now in agreement that what social anthro- 
pologists study are social and cultural, not biological, data, | am 
perfectly content to leave the matter here. weeks 
]. H. M. BEATTIE 
Institute of Social Anthropology, University of Oxford 
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Topless in Portugal. Ci, Max, 1965, 73. With a figure 
1 There are various traces to be found on the Portugurcse 


Atlantic seaboard of very carly—possibly Minoan— 
whuences: cach, when commidered in isolation, could 
be dismissed as fortuitous, but taken together they make an. inter- 
esting study. One of the most intriguing examples is the type vt 
figurine shown in the photograph, variants of which are sold at a fair 
held near Janas, a village overlooking the Atlantic just north of the 
western end of the Sintra range. | 
Standing TTL pine trecs some §00 yards from the willage 6 the 
small round Church of S30 Mamede, probably dedicated in carlier 
times to the Dei Manes according to a Roman inscription tound 
nearby,' Once a year its doors are unlocked and the peasant farmers 
gather from the surrounding districts bringing their cattle, sheep, 
goats and donkeys, and these they drive or ride three times round the 
Church in an anti-clockwise direction to ensure their good health. 
Sometimes they buy a wax ex roto in the shape of an animal—a few 
years ago for a measure of grain, now mainly for cash—and offer it 
to the Church. Coloured ribbons may be purchased for dogs, and 
even tractors and motorcycles may benefir by circuiting with the 
animals, Stalls are set up for the sale of wine, roast sucking pig and 
other concomitants of an anual celebration, and items of local 
pottery—the figurines included—are laid out on the ground for sale. 
Earlier in the century the figurines were sake-cotwined? or held 
in their hands a lizard'; and an old potter with whom I spoke con- 
firmed that he used to make them with a snake around the neck. 
Vestiges of what may have been a snake can be seen in one of the 
pieces (fig. 14). Other points of interest are the traces (also fig. 14) 
of falling locks of black hair (though the moulded head has obviously 
undergone a change), and the “double hoop” around the want (fig. 
ic) somewhat reminiscent of the smaller Snake Goddess at Knossos 
and other Minoan figures. 





. 1. POTTERY FIGURINES FROM JANAS, PORTUGAL 


The design and shape of the figurines can hardly have been intre- 
duced by or for the benctit of tourists, for Janas is so remote and 
inaccessible from the landward side that my taxi-driver m Sintra 
last vear had never even heard of the place. Nor is it likely thar the 
style could have ‘evolved,’ as this is a land where public standards 
of female decorum are strict in the extreme and there are not, as far 
as | know, any examples elsewhere in the country remotely resem- 
bling those illustrated. * 

It is mot easy to accept that a design could have maintained any 
recognizable degree of continuity over a period of 3,400 years, but 
Portugal is a country of very tenacious local tradition; and from Dr. 
Glyn Daniel's study of passage graves? it appears that there may well 
have been maritime contacts between Portugal and the Medi- 
terrancan during the first half of the second millennium, 

The name *Janas’ also permits of interesting speculation. Rodney 
Gallop' had noted the use of similar-sounding words for spirits, 
devils or fairies—xannys, xanas (Asturias), janes (Algarve), xas (Gali- 
cia), dian and dianto. He had also noted a nimth-century decree 
attributed to the General Council of Ancyra condemning certain 
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women who, reverting to Satan, professed to ride at night with 
Diana: and concluded that at Janas the devil of the Christian belicf 
had possibly preserved the very name of the god of the pagan. 
icther he was right or not, one can add the coincidence of the 
dates of the festivals of Diana (mid-August) and at Janas (17 August) 
and the fact that in Sardinia also the word *gianas’ (pronounced as 
the Portuguese Janas or santas) means fairies or witches and is to be 
tound in the name given locally to the rock-cut collective tombs— 

the * downs di giants." 

Rhodes House, Qujord 
RALPH FELTHAM 
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Translations of Lévi-Strauss. C/, Man, 1964, 74 
II Sm,—In his review of Structural Anthropology, an 


English translanon of Anthropologie structurale, by 

Claude Lévi-Strauss, Professor Philippe Garigue sug- 
gests that it would have been more rewarding if Les structures ¢lé- 
mertaires de fa parenté had been translated instead, and he expresses 
the hope that “some university press will finally ‘aitentaks the 
translation of this major work." 

It is indeed to be published in an English edition. The Beacon 
Press, Boston, Mass., have commissioned a translation by Professor 
J. H. Bell and Dr. J. BK. von Sturmer of the Department of Sociology, 
University of New England, Armidale, N.S.W., Australia, with 
myself as editor. Profesor Lévi-Strauss has revised and amplified 
the text in certain particulars, and is also to write a special foreword 
for the English edition. 

The translation is now (July, 1965) well advanced, and it is ex- 
pected that it may be published in 1966. 

RODNEY NEEDHAM 
Institute of Social Anthropology, University of Oxford 


REVIEWS 


Africa and Indonesia: The Evidence of the Xylophone and 
II 7 Other Musical and Cultural Factors. Hy A. M. 


Jones. Leiden (Brill), 1964. Pp. 248, 27 plates 

The Revd. A. M. Jones has attempted to show that 
during the first five or six centuries A.D., Africa was colonized by 
successive waves of Indonesians travelling by sca south around the 
Cape and landing along the West Coast (pp. 222-6). Emphasizing the 
first 144 pages as *.., the chief part of the book ...," the author 
presents a cross-cultural comparison of xylophones under the 
following chapter headings: 1, Introduction: I, Matter and Method: 
Il, The Tuning of the African Xylophones: IV, Features of 
the Heptaronic Tunings: V, The Sléndro-Type Xylophones: 
VI, Organology and Orchestras: VIL, Xylophone Terminology. The 
last 78 pages of text offer other musical and non-musical phenomena 
in support of his thess: VII, Other Musical Instruments and 
Pracieces: CX, Shipping and Canoes: A, Non-musical Evidence: 
Al, Some Implicanons. In his final paragraph, Jones states: “It is 
above all the musical evidence which provides so cogent a complex 
of testimony. As a musician the writer finds it impossible to believe 
that this evidence can be explained away . .." (p. 233). 

In my judgment it is precisely the lack of significant musical 
evidence that weakens Dr. Jones’ ambitious thesis. His arguments 
presented im the first five chapters are based on an outdated method- 
ology designed to yield grow averages that do violence to descrip- 
tive, analytical and comparative method. Chapters Vi and Vil 
show his unfamiliarity with the musical ensembles and foreign 
terminology discussed. In Chapter VII his extension of Kunst’s 
work on the kemanak is more convincing. The last chapters arc 
speculative, but make interesting reading. His index is very slight, 
the bibliography is modest for the size of his subject, the 65 phoro- 
graphs are goad. 

In the limited space available it is difficult to indicate the frequent 
mistakes, apparent misunderstanding, biased selectivity, and many 
ron sequiturs that make up this study, We shall limit our criticism to 
a few examples taken from the first seven chapters. 

Altogether Jones gives measurements of 212 African instruments, 
and only 14 from South-cast Asa and Indonesia. Although he does 
make reference to Kunst’s ganiclan tunings (Music in fava, Vol. 1), be 
scoms to wave them aside with the conclusion that *. . . the 
standard of tuning in the Javanese instruments is not very high..." 
(p. 114). This lack of numerical balance between African and 
Indenesian examples weakens the foundation of his thesis. 

The large majority of Afmcan xylophone tunings presented were 
measured by Jaap Kunst with amonochord. Kunst himself in his well- 
known book, Ethnomusicology, discusses the relative inaccuracy of the 
monochord, and calls particular attention to the difficulty of 
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matching the pitch of a vibrating string with the sound of a struck 
wooden key. Jones betrays his lack of experience in handling the 
monochord or knowing its limitations when he says: *,. . one 
strikes a note on the instrument being tested and matches it by 
bowing on the monochord and moving its bridge till the sounds are 
equivalent..." (p. 15). The monochord is not bowed bur plucked 
or struck. A few of the measurements were made by Jones himself 
with the Stroboconn, a moder instrument that holds to an accuracy 
of 1/1ooth of a semitone (1 cent); but on p. 30, Jones cautions us: 
".. «One has to remember that the Cents system 1 a dangerous tool 
because of its extreme accuracy.’ In this same context, he refers 
briefly to India where a deviation of 20 cents (2/10ths of a semitone) 
is. a discernible part of musical style. He allows that this may be a 
maximum tolerance of deviation in Africa and Indonesia. In his 
*equi-heptatonic tables’ (pp. 36-48), he has arranged the xylophone 
tunings from the best to the worst judged according to his theoretical 
equidistant 7-tone tuning and states: “The best xylophones (say 
Nos. 1-13) show a remarkable precision and even when we come to 
the “bad” ones, the equitonal basis underlying them is still obsery- 
able” (p. 49). An examination of his first 13 xylophones (p. 36) 
shows a deviation from his theoretical equi-heptatonic standard by 
20 cents or more in the following percentages: (1) 44 per cent., 
(2) 20 per cent., (3) 30 per cent., (4) 16 per cent., ($) 20 per cent., 
(6) $0 per cent., (7) greater than so per cent., (8) 14 percent., (9) 14 per 
cent., (10) 20 per cent., (11) more than §0 per cent.,(12) 45 per cent., 
(13) $0 per cent. Not a very convincing start from the best to the 
worst of 140 instruments measured, 

The provenance of the xylophones used for this study shows that 
most of them are museum specimens (pp. 234—4). There is no assur- 
ance that they were in tune at the time of collection, and years of 
mimscum storage, handling, and continuous fluctuations in humidity 
and temperature slowly change them from tusical instruments to 
Muscum specimens, In attempting to explain ‘bad notes’ or *bad 
octaves’ the author sometimes concludes that the tuning wax 
applied to the underside of some xylophones has fallen off. Such an 
explanation given on pp. 113f. in connexion with the Javanese 
xylophone indicates Jones's ignorance of the fact that the Javanese 
do not use tuning wax. In the same passage, he falsely reasons that 
wooden keys show more accurate tuning than bronze ones, Fine 
Javanese gamelan are precisely tuned to complex ‘tuning patterns’ 
made up of compressed and stretched octaves throughout a 6- 
octave compass of the orchestra, In Java, what Jones calls * bad notes* 
and “bad octaves” are mtentional and account for the distinctive 
character of different gamelon. Although museum specimens are 
valuable for studies in organology, they are not reliable for com- 
parative studies based on tuning. 
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The fallacy of Jones's method of striking averages to establish 
‘theoretical tunings’ can be dlustrated on the piano. The intervallic 
structure of the major scale (100 cents equal a half tone) is as follows: 
200/200/too/200/200/200/100, The average of this scale and three 
forms of the minor scale (ascending and descending melodic minor 
and the harmonic minor) produces the following exotic scale: 
200/1245/175/200/150/225/125! Such an average in no way relates to 
the kind of music that can be played on the piano. It is true that these 
are four different scales within one 12-tone tuning system. But on 
the island of Bali, the different tunings of large gamelan orchestras 
are actually different types of ¢-tone scales taken trom a 7-tone flute 
known as the gandwh. An average of these different tunings repre- 
sents neither the tuning of the flute nor that of any one of the 
gamelan, By the same token, averages made on a cross-cultural 
basis from tribe to tribe, from one part of Africa to another, from 
Africa to Indonesia magnify the nonsense of such procedures. 

Jones's postulated colomzation in the carly centuries of the 
Christian era is upset by a number of inaccuracies. The kingdom of 
Madjapahit in East Java and the building of Tjandi Panataran do not 
belong to the seventh or cight centurics Ap. (p. 134); Madjapahit 
was founded in 1294 and petered out in 1420. Jones's misunder- 
standing of Jaap Kunst’s explanation of the term “hbem" and his 
failure to notice that Kunst associates the word with a Persian- 
Arabic origin (‘bam') places this so-called ‘evidence about ten 
centuries too late (p. 144). The non-equidistance of Javanese 
sléndeo has been widely accepted by ethnomusicologuts since the 
publication of my dissertation in 1944, a study guided and approved 
by Jaap Kunst himself. Although Jones once again argues the case for 
equidistance (chapter V and elsewhere) it has long been conceded by 
Kunst, Sachs, and others that the original forms of sléndro were 
non-cquidistant—another fact that upsets Jones's arguments for carly 
colonization. 

On p. 144, Jones has misunderstood the Javanese term * sanga," and 
on p. 146, he completely distorts the Javanese term “pélog” in an 
attempt to relate it to the Venda term, ‘phala." He hos misunder- 
stood the Javanese melodic device known as salah guman (p. 136), 
and his attempt on p. 138 to compare the Baganda sléndro-rype 
orchestra with a Javanese gamelan sléndro is absurd. On pp. 1.41f., the 
term ‘isorhythmic’ should read ‘isometric,’ and he has misunder- 
stood transposition and modulation practice in Javanese gamelan. 

lf Jones had directed his efforts toward an examination of the 
details of musical style, perhaps some positive evidence—cither for or 
against his thesis—might have emerged. His only attempt in this 
direction (pp. 1.4of.) indicates an unfamiliarity with Javanese practices 
and merely calls attention to the usage of ‘orchestral stratification’ 
and melodic ‘filling-in'"—aspects of musical style found in many 
parts of the world. 

MANTLE HOO) 


An Introduction to Medical Genetics. By |. A. Fraser Roberts. 
Il 3 td edn. Landon, New York and Toronto (O.0P.), 1963. 


Pp. xiv, 283. Price ft 4s. | 
This is the third edition of a text that has already won 
a secure place for iself on the shelves of those interested m human 
biology. The advances since the appearance of the second edition 
have been notable, and they are duly taken wp in the present book. 

The general plan of the book has changed very little. Probably 
the best idea of this will be given by a list of chapter headings: 
1, The Basis of Organic Inheritance; I, Dominant Inheritance; II, 
Recessive Inheritance; 1V, Intermediate Inheritance; V, Sex-Linked 
Inheritance; VI, Multiple Alleles; Vil, The Genetics of the Blood 
Groups; VIII, Genetic Linkage; IX, Chromosome Abnormalities; 
X, The Gene in Action; XI, Human Variation, Multifactorial 
Inheritance, and Common Diseases: XU, Genetic Prognosis. 

The first chapter, les than six pages long, gives a good, simple 
explanation of chromosomes and genes, The next three discuss very 
clearly the types of inheritance found, and Chapter IV opens with 
a Valuable explanation of why intermediate inheritance, though 

robably common, is not often observed. It would be well if all 

ks on human genetics explained this point so clearly. Sickle-cell 

trait is presented as an example of termediate (not domunant or 
recessive) inheritance. 
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Sex-linked inheritance is well explained, and there is a good and 
fortunately simple chapter on the inheritance of the blood groups, 
including the sex-linked Xy. Linkage is well explained, starting with 
the often overlooked fact that linkage docs not imply association of 
traits in the population. The chapter on chromosome abnormalitics 
is new. 

The last three chapters provide information that those interested 
in the practical application of human genetics will find invaluable. 

A notable feature of the book is the numerous good illustrations, 
including many pedigrees and a good explanation (p. 13) of the 
symbols used in the pedigrees. The mathematics presented is 
purposely kept to a minimum, but the Hardy-Weinberg law is 
presented, and simple calculations of genotype and phenotype 
frequencies are given. There is more stress on biochemical genetics 
than formerly. 

The book is well printed, on excellent paper, and there is an index 
of definitions and a subject index (rather brief). | 

WILLIAM C, BOYD 


Primatologia: Handbuch der Primatenkunde. Faited by 
H. Hover, A. H. Schultz and D, Starck, Vol. I, Part 1, 
II- Sections 3 and 6, and Part 2, Sections 6, §, 10 arid I}. 
Basel (Karger), 1961-65. Prices respectively, 75, 75, 80, 

27, 20, 20, and g4 Swiss francs 

Sections of this very important and ongoing work continue to 
appear. As in the earlier parts, the standard continues to be high, 
with much detail, numerous and good-quality illustrations, and 
ample references. My only grumble is that although all but one of 
the studies under review are in German, the editors have not con- 
sidered it worthwhile to include at least one reasonably long sum- 
mary in another language. If one does not read German (or what- 
ever the language is) with case, then such extensive studies can be 
rather off-putting. 

studies under review consist of contributions by Josef 
Biegert of Ziirich (Part 1, 3, ‘Volarhaut der Hinde und Fiisse,’ 
326 pp.), J. W. Rohen of Mainz (Part 1, 6, “Schorgan," 210 pp.), 
Kurt Feremutsch of Bern (Part 2, 6, “Thalamus,’ 226 pp.; Part 2, 8, 
*Basalaganglien,’ 87 pp.), Gerhardt von Bonin and Percival Bailey of 
Chicago (Part 2, 10, “Pattern of the Cerebral Isocortex,” 42 pp.) 
Martin Wrete of Uppsala (Part 2, 11, "Autonomes Nervensystem, ’ 
43 pp.), and H. Hofer of Giesen (Part 2, 13, ‘Circumventrikuliire 
Organe des Awischenhirns,’ 104 pp.). 

Tt will be seen that the authors are drawn from various countrics, 
and it is to be hoped that such a valuable work will continue to 
retain this healthy international flavour. 

DON BROTHWELL 


The National Language Question: Linguistic Problems of 

Newly Independent States. By BR. B. Le Page. 

ll London (O.U_P, for Inst. of Race Relations), 1964. Pp. 82. 
Price 7s. tui. 

Linguistic problems play a very great role in many of the newly 
independent states. Though they may have historically old bound- 
aries, some of these states are multilingual, such as India with her 
844 languages and dialects; others, ¢.g. in Africa, may have bound- 
anes Which cur right through linguistic areas so that a language is 
divided between two states in which also other languages are spoken. 
Professor Le Page in some introductory chapters deals with the social 
role of language in general, its function for the individual and its 
role in society. The expos¢ is bret, but lucid, very well written and 
up to date. In the chapter on language in society he arranges the 
factors under such headings as government and law, education, 
religion and culture. Under education one might object that 
the demand for primary cducanon in the “mother tonguc’ must not 
be understood too literally. It is true thar there exist bilingual 
children, and probably also trilingual, who do not know which 
language can be regarded as the ‘mother tongue.’ The point is 
that it 18a bad method to teach a child to read and write im a lan- 
guage which it does not know so that it has to learn that language 
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at the same time. The author has further a chapter on what he calls 
the ‘colonial hangover’ and then studies the situation in India and 
Malaysia. These two very different and very complicated cases are 
sufficient to show that there exists no universal solution of the nation- 
al language question, In his conclusions the author shows how 
the different main solurions posible are (1) to use one or more of 
the indigenous languages for all purposes, (2) to give equal status to 
one or more local languages and an international language, and 
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(3) to adopr an international language for all purposes, All these 
solunions may have their drawbacks. It may seem paradoxical, bur 
English will be a stronger integrating force in Malaysia than the 
‘national’ languages: Malay or Chinese. In India “The English 
language brought them (the Indians) together on a common 
plattorm and evoked their inherent feeling of “ Indian-ness"," says 
areport of 1962 from 12 distinguished Indian leaders, 

ALF SOMMER FELT 


AFRICA 


Zimbabwe Excavations. By Roger Summers, K. R. Robinson and 
ll 6 Anthony Witty, Occ. Pps. Nat, Museums of 8. Rhodesia, 


No. 234. Cambridge (L.P.), 1961. Pp, 332, plate, 79 
text figs. Price 02 

In 1957 the Historical Monuments Commission of Southern 
Rhodesia decided to undertake excavations at Zimbabwe with a 
view to determining the ceramic sequence and also the architectural 
history of the Elliptical Building. Excavations on the Acropolis 
and in the Elliptical Building were carried out during the following 
year, and the publication under review is a detailed report of the 
funclirgrs, | 

On the Acropolis five distinct occupations were recognized and 
dates for these periods were established by means of radiocarbon 
dating. The first period, pre-a.p. 300, is characterized by stamped 
wares ascribed to peoples ancestral to certain sections of the Bantu 
tribes of today, particularly the Sotho. No evidence is given for 
associating this pottery with the early Sotho, although the resem- 
blance between Class | pottery from Zimbabwe and the pes of 
the Ghoya, one of the first Sotho tribes to move south, is very 
marked. The Ghoya, however, were accomplished builders in 
Stone, as their extensive settlements along the Vaal amply demon- 
strate, whereas at Zimbabwe no evidence of stone building during 
the fint period was found, 

The second period extended from A.p. 300 to 1084 and it marks 
a distinct change in the style of pottery. The authors regard this 
pottery as posably belonging to the ancestors of the Karanga. 
Wall-building on the Acropolis began during the third period, 
A.D. 108§ to 1450, but the coursed walling which makes up the 
major part of the Zimbabwe structures, and of many other ruins in 
Southern Rhodesia, did not make its appearance until the fourth 
period, which extended from .p. 1450 to 1833, when the Acropolis 
was occupied by the Duma. 

The most important result arising from these excavations is the 
dating of the coursed walling from the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Schofield and Walton, on genealogical and historical 
evidence, had previously given the date of Aco. tg60 for the intro- 
duction of this type of walling. The radiocarbon date of a.p. 
450+ 150 for charcoal of this period corroborates the evidence from 
other sources. 

In asoctating these periods with tribal groups the authors do not 
give any supporting evidence. They state that it is impossible to be 
certain who were the builders of Period [II walling, ‘but perhaps 
the use of the term “Shona” is as suitable as any in describing this 
culture.” Similarly they state that Period [V ‘marks the advent of 
some new and vital element at Zimbabwe, presumably the Rozwi.' 
Sufficient is known of central African tribal histories to establish 
more definite connexions than these vague statements would 
indicate, 

If the coursed walling of Period IV dates from a.p. 1450+ 150 
then it cannot all be ascribed to the Rozwi, who entered Rhodesia 
about A.p. 1693. | have shown elsewhere that this period can be 
divided into a pre-Kozwi stage from Ap. 1460 to 1693 and a 
Poozwi stage from A.D. 1693 to 1834. The cultures of these nwo stages 
have sufficient in common to indicate that the peoples concerned 
were closely related and that they both came from the Congo. 
There is historical evidence that the first Congo tribes reached 
Rhodesia within the period ap. 1490+ 150 (sec James Walton, 
African Village, 1956 Man, 1999, 92: and _feournal of African History, 
1960, pp. 19-30). A closer study of the historical evidence in 
relation to the radiocarbon dates would have enabled the authors 
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to present a much clearer picture of Zimbabwe history than has 
hitherto been available. As it is they have provided a detailed 
excavation report which will be invaluable to other workers in 
the same field, 

JAMES WALTON 


Language in Africa. Edited by John Spencer. Papers of the Leverhulme 
117 Conference on Universities and the Language Problems of 


Tropical Africa, Cambridge (U.P), 1963. Pp. vii, 167. 
Price got 1s. 

The book consists of 11 papers contributed by delegates to the 
Leverhulme Conference held at Ibadan in December, 1961. The 
subjects under discussion overlap to some extent with the collo- 
quium on multi-lingualism, sponsored by CCTA/CSA, at Brazza- 
ville in 1962. At both conferences the speakers mapped out areas 
where important research ought to be done, but the report of onc of 
the working parties at Ibadan is realistic enough to admit that 
the advice of experts is not very likely to influence government 
policy: “we realize that the value judgments of a panel of experts 
are unlikely to coincide closely with thos of politicians and 
administrators’ (p. 133). Conferences of this kind, which are 
convened for their own sake and lack the financial and political 
backing for carrying out any particular proposal, are bound to have 
an air of unreality, like tactical exercises without troops. 

The crux of the language dilemma which exists in the newly 
independent countries of Africa is stated very clearly by John 
Spencer, writing on "Language and Independence" (p. 34): ‘On the 
one hand stands the essential task of planning for and speeding up 
economic development, extending educational opportunities and 
beginning the task of unifying politically a multicultural people; 
this seems to require the retention of the imported colonial language 
if the desired acceleration of development and unification is not to 
be impeded, On the other hand, the full expression of the personality 
and cultural dignity of the nation, and of groups within the nation, 
appears to demand the development of the vernacular languages— 
more particularly since the vernaculars tend to be disregarded, and 
sometimes despised, under colonial rule. It is these apparently 
conflicting linguistic demands, arising after independence, which 
require careful adjustment and compromise, And it is fruitless to 
pretend that language is not inflammatory matter: when language 
becomes a political matter it can become very inflammatory indeed," 

Many of the contributors to this book have had practical experi- 
ence in Africa, either as language-teachers or as technical linguists in 
one of the African universities, The articles are written in a style 
that 5 casy and pleasant to read; what is more, the historical 
arguments and illustrations have a much wider range and perspective 
than 15 usual with writers on African problems today, At the end of 
the book there are four working party reports on subjects which are 
of general concern to all the territories represented at the con- 
ference, The book is extremely well printed and indexed. 

GUY ATKINS 


Population Characteristics of the Commonwealth Countries 
II 8 of Tropical Africa. By T.E. Smith and J. G. C. 


Blacker. London (Athlone P.), 1963. Pp. 72. Price 125. td. 

The theme of this publication is chat tropical 

Africa is no longer an entirely closed book for the demographer; 
that, although caution is necessary in dealing with the resules of 
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censuses and other source data, it is now possible to perceive, 
albcit tentatively, population trends in the continent, The first part of 
the booklet, by T. E. South, summarizes the present demographic 
situation for the African Commonwealth countries generally, the 
second part by J. Blacker concentrates on Tanganyika and Uganda. 

In Part |, the ditheulties are first outlined of demographic investi- 
gations in Africa where accurate registration is mon-cxistent and 
census results unreliable. There is a bricf chapter on the non-African 
sections of the population, stressing the potentially low mortality 
that can be achieved with a sufficiently high standard of living— 
though age-specific instead of crude death rates would have been 
more revealing. This leads to a discusson of urbanization, or lack of 
it, in tropical Africa and the demographic features of urban com- 
munities, drawing attention for example to the lack of correlation 
between degree of urbanization population density, to the con- 
trast of West Africa to the other Commonwealth Afnican territories, 
and predicting that by A.D. 2000 one-fifth of the total population of 
Africa will live in towns of more than 20,000 inhabitanrs. Another 
major characteristic of African population, migration, receives a 
short chapter, in which its effect on demography is sketched, some- 
what unstisfactorily. In the next two chapters fertility is shown to 
be by no means uniformly high and some of the causes of variation 
are mentioned: how lithe is known about mortality is made clear, 
though the heavy infant and child mortality is demonstrated, and a 
difference in child mortality experience in urban and rural areas 
seems to be indicated. Comparison of recent censuses indicates 
widespread modest annual increases, but the conclusion is clear: 
‘unless fertility can be brought under control and the rate of 
population growth ultimately reduced to about half the present 
figure, the demographic outlook will become increasingly grim.’ 

Part I is rather less ambitious in treatment, Blacker restricting his 
discussion mainly to census material. The earlier censuses in East 
Africa are briefly reviewed, and the opinion is expressed that 
their unreliability can be exaggerated and thar “the figures piece 
together into a resonably coherent picture.’ Chapter IT discusses in 
terms of regions the intercensal increases 1948-47 and 1944=$9 in 
Tanganyika and Uganda respectively, showing that in many areas 
the expansion forced the population to seek their means of livelihood 
elsewhere and in the most dense areas this meant expansion only into 
peripheral regions less suited to human habitation, The chapter on 
fertility and mortality summarizing data from questions in the last 
sample census emphasizes again the variation in fertility and the 
inadequacy of mortality information, Finally a rate of population 
growth of approximately 2 per cent. per annum is arrived at. 

This is a stimulating litth booklet. It would have been more 
valuable if the authors had made more use of sources other than 
standard demographic works, for there is much detailed intormation 
relating to sample studies hidden away in for example the biological 
literature, which would have served to support the figures, which 
they do quote, But in a publication such as this it is necessary to be 
selective, and the material used docs demonstrate the points. It ts 
refreshing that the usefulness of small cross-sectional samples is 
appreciated and how these can implement the outlines given by 
standard demographic investigations. But it is the points that emerge 
from the synthess that are the most important contnbution of 
the present booklet, the ideas that they suggest for further investi- 
gation, which make it well worth reading. D. F. ROBERTS 


Yoruba Land Law. By P. C. Lloyd. London (O.U.P. for Nigerian 
Il 9 Inst. of Soc. & Econ, Res., Thadan) 1oh2. Pp. 37%. 


Price £2 

In the new African states, one of the urgent needs in 
the legal field is to record the ‘customary law’ of the region. There 
are many reasons for this apart from the danger that it may be lost. 
Though the colonial powers commonly iniported their own systems 
of law, with or without modifications, native courts have retained or 
been giveti jurisdiction in certain fields, especially those of marriage 
and divorce, property and inheritance, and it is impossible to 
jettison of transform a system of legal rules overnight even if public 
opinion and the national economy could suffer such violence. 
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Perhaps the most important of those fields consists of the twin 
subjects of land and succession to land, especially where (as in 
Nigeria) all the reported decisions of the courts and the statements 
and opinions of text-writers contain little of the law. The prevailing 
ignorance is a serious handicap to commercial development for 
unless its known who has the legal right in respect of a piece of land 
and what is the nature of the nght, credit cannot safely be given 
for any purpose on the security of the land, and where the stage of 
economic development is reached where sales of land are or should 
be common, it cannot safely be bought or sold. 

And here is Dr. Lloyd, a social anthropologist who had made 
previous research tours among the Yoruba from 1949 to 1946, and 
from 1946 to 1989 filled the post of Land Research Officer in the 
Lands Department of the Ministry of Lands and Labour of Western 
Nigena, carrying out the task of preparing a report on the customary 
land law of the region. The book, which is in substance his report, 1s 
well conceived and well executed, and fitted to serve as a model for 
other undertakings of the kind, He writes as an anthropologist and 
his methods of research are those of an anthropologist, but his 
terms are, on the whole, easily comprehensible by a lawyer, 
and he writes especially for the lawyer and judge of the customary 
courts, illustrating his views by summaries of a large number of 
decisions of those courts. He has taken four large rypical towns and 
sets forth their social and political structure and customary land law, 
as ¢lucidated mainly by enquiry, and adds general chapters on 
succession, credit and the sale of land. Altogether a valuable work of 
reference and a very readable treatise which brings out a number of 
aspects of the law of land and succession which are not commonly 
appreciated. 

A. 5. DIAMOND 


Art décoratif Tshokwe. By Marie-Lowise Bastin. Publicagoes 
| 9) O Culturais No. §§ da Companhia de Diamantes de Angola, 


Lishon, 1961. 2 vols. Pp. 394, 277 plates 
The Companhia de Diamantes de Angola has placed 
all anthropologists and naturalists interested in Southern Africa in 
its debt by the magnificent series of Monographs it has published, 
of which this work is the fifty-fitth to appear. [c is well worthy to 
hold its place beside the earlier ones. 

In a general introduction of 44 pages, Mlle. Bastin introduces us 
to the Jokwe (Bajokwe), particularly to their geography and history, 
their material culture, their social life and their art. Her approach 
in the first chapter is technological, and she classifies the vanecty of 
omament according to the techniques of decoration, i.e, by drawing, 
by painting, by tattooing or by incising whether these techniques 
are applied to the human body, to wood, to pottery, to stone or to 
metal, She goes on to discuss the colours which are used (chiefly 
white, red and black), the materials from which these pigments are 
prepared, and various dyes which are also used. The third chapter 
discusses hair-dresing, whilst the fourth, the most substantial, is 
devoted to tattooing motifs and geometric patterns used as orna- 
ments. These motifs are classified cither as abstract designs, or as 
designs derived from nature (e.g, stars, cowrie shells, snakes, fish 
scales, footprints) or else as motits derived from human beings and 
their activities and manufactures. The fifth chapter deals with 
‘physio-plastic’ motits, that 1s sculptural forms derived from plants, 
from animals, from human beings or from tools—much the same 
classes as those used in analysing decoration in the preceding chapter. 
There is finally a conclusion which discusses the frequency with 
which these motifs occur in the different parts of the area studied. 

This study is based on an examination of cight hundred items in 
the Museum of Dundo of which half formed the principal basis of 
the work and are illustrated in 277 splendid plates in Volume 2, 
which also contains execllent descriptions of cach item. The pt 
graphs are admirably sharp and clear, taken under fairly flat lighting 
which avoids dense shadows which often obscure details, although 
there is sufficient shadow to show the modelling. With this style of 
photography one feels that one is secing the objects themselves, not 
an interpretation forced upon one by a photographer striving after 
dramatic cHecrs, Moreover, having the financial backing of Dia- 
mang, Mile. Bastin has been able to use more than one photograph 
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of an object where this is desirable; there are, for example, six 
photographs of one xylophone, seven ‘photographs of one chair and 
six of cach of two others, in order to show the decoration on each 
part. Throughout the text the Jokwe name of everything referred 
to is carefully recorded, a practice which deserves to be more 
widely followed by art cthnographers. The text itself is carefully 
cross-referenced to the plates, which can be very convenently 

examined as they are in a separate volume from the main text. 
This is, in short, a very thorough study of Jokwe art and decora- 
tion. Exceedingly well illustrated and well produced, it forms a 
real anthology of Jokwe art which is only poorly represented in 
most books on African sculpture, and, indee if in British museums, 
FRANK WILLETT 


Ecology and Culture of the Pastoral Tuareg. By Johannes 
I I Nicolaisen. Copenhagen (Nat. Mus. of Denmark), 1963 


Pp. xiv, $45 

This is a major work on the Tuareg, based on the 
authors field study, during several recent years, of North African 
pastoralism, and on an exhaustive perusal of relevant literature. In 
the first part of the work the author considers cultural traits con- 
nected with subsistence activities. Stock-breeding of goats, sheep, 
zebus, camels and donkeys is presented in great detail, both im its 
material and social aspects. Appropriately, shorter comtideration 15 
devoted to hunting, collecting, agriculture and caravan trading, 
with food preparation crafts, and dress details following; the author 
usefully draws attention to the similarity of social function of the 
men’s face veil and the woman's head cloth without face veil. There 
is a valuable study and classification of dwelling-types on the basis 
of detailed analysis of structure, which is very helpful in under- 
standing their geographical distribution in this large confused area 
of north-west Africa, where migrations and trading expeditions 
have had such great influence. In the later part of the work, political 
systems of the pastoral Tuareg are ably considered in terms of drum- 
groups, and noble and vassal classes; the economic importance and 
social function of slavery is well presented. 

In the section on social organization, Tuareg matrilineal succession 
and inheritance are fully discussed, as well as relevant influences of 
contact with Arab pucvitingsl organization. This is the first time that 
a petals account of Tuareg kinship systems has been published in 

The conclusion age a valuable account of culrural develop- 
ment in North Africa, and briefly discusses the origin of nomadic 
stock-breeding in the light of Tuareg culture. 

There are interesting botanical lists of three groups of fodder 
plants in Ahaggar, as preferred by (a) camels, sheep and goats, (b) 
donkeys, (¢) zebus and a glossary of Tuareg words. 

The work is fully ilhustrated by a fine series of new photographs 
by the author. Furthermore, it 4 accompanied by a very compre- 
hensive bibliography of the extensive relevant literature: the latter 
is mostly of litle value, however, and this greatly emphasizes the 
importance of the present work. 

The book is a mine of trustworthy information and a first-class 
contribution to ethnographic literature in general, and to that on 
the Tuareg in particular, 

It is regrettable that, in such an otherwise fine work, there are 
fairly frequent misspellings and some quite misleading misuse of 
English words (e.g. sticks for stakes, ranching for ranging, estimated 
for esteems) which quite often make the work more t to 
read. A resume in Danish is provided. WALTER FOGG 


Westkuschitische Vilker Siid-Athiopiens. By H. Stranhe (with 
I 97 a comtribution by WW. Schulz-Weidner). Stuttgart (Koll- 


hammer), 1963. Pp. xan, 400i, 30 pp. drawings, 44 plates, 
This is the third of a projected six-v 


8 maps, with English summa eT: Price DAL 75 
ume series from the Fro- 
benius Institute which will lpr something, at least, about almost 
every cultural grou em Ethiopia. Like the first two, ir is 
beautifully and beef ik illustrated with many fine drawings, 
photographs and sketch maps, This volume deals mainly with the 
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Chako, Amarro, Dorze, Zala and Le sat Since virtually nothing 
has been written about these peoples before, this volume is an im- 
portant increment to our knowledge of this exciting and potentially 
fruitful area, There is much useful material on the distribution of 
peoples, crops, settlement patterns and material culture. Regrettably, 
it canmot be said that the book has much to offer those interested in 
social, political or religious organization. The data were collected 
from informants on trips too short to allow much depth (e.g. five 
weeks in Dorze, six weeks with the Amarro, cight weeks with the 
Janjero), and in the tradition of the German culture-historical school 
the authors are most concerned with cultural traits which they con- 
sider diagnostic for culture historical analysis. Readers not of this 
school may be less than satished with their conclusions. 

A major thesis of the book is that the Chako (and other Gimirta 
peoples), although they speak Western Cushitic languages and have 
divine monarchies and many other traits common to Wester 
Cushinic culture, actually represent an older, pre-Cushitic culture 
stratum. This conclusion is based primarily on the fact that they 
make greater use of root crops and have more “Negroid racial 
elements’ than most other Cushitic groups. Straube ignores the 
possibility that these divergent emphases might be due to anything 
but the overlaying of successive Aulturschichten, It seems likely to 
the reviewer that the Chako make greater use of yams, taro and 
ensete because they live in a dense rain forest zone while most other 
Cushites live in unforested grassland areas. Furthermore, the recent 
discussions of the botanists give no encouragement to Straube's 
assumption that taro and yams were cultivated in Ethiopia carlier 
than grains. No usable data on physical types are presented in the 
book, but it is perfectly reasonable to assume that the Chako have 
derived some genes from the people of the Sudan through recent 
gene How. They are in direct contact with “more Negroid’ peoples 
on their west and south and it would be remarkable if they did not 
show signs of their intermediate position. Finally, linguistic evidence 
suggests that the Cushites were the earlier inhabitants of southern 
Ethiopia and that the Nilo-Saharan speaking peoples on the borders 
are the more recent intruders, HERBERT §. LEWIS 


Egypt: The Art of the Pharaohs. By Inngard Woldering, London 
| . (Methven), 1963. Pp. 261, 62 colowr plates. Prive f)2 Ss. 
[2.3 ___. This book, translated from German, forms volume 
7 | All in the series “Art of the World.’ It is intended to 
give ‘a brief survey of the most essential facts and artistic monu- 
ments,’ and attempts to survey not merely art and architecture from 
predynastic to Roman times but also to supply the necessary back- 
ground material, history, religion, geography, etc. To do this a 
purely chronological arrangement has been adopted, and following 
a brief introductory chapter entitled ‘Basic clements of Egyptian 
culture’ is a series of chapters divided according to the chief periods 
of Egyptian history. In most cases a chapter outlining the most 
ao teat historical, religious and social tactors of each period is 
followed by a second chapter detailing and discussing the chief 
examples and features of the architecture and art. The book con- 
cludes with notes on the text, three pages of maps, cight pages of 
chronological tables which include information on history and 
culture as well as the chief events in neighbouring countrics, a 
bibliography, a brict glossary, and finally a comprehensive index. 
Mustration is provided by sixty-two colour plates and seventy-nine 
small line drawings in the text. This strictly chronological arrange- 
ment of material has produced a piecemeal and rather confused 
presentation, related facts being often scattered through several 
chapters. Whilst painting and sculpture are dealt with in some detail, 
architecture 1s given rather scanty treatment wath little general 
explanation. Much space is devoted to aesthetic analysis and to dis- 
cusion of motivation, and accordingly there is a great deal of sub- 
jective opinion and generalization, the authority of which is rather 
lessened by errors of fact, omissions, and a tendency fo present 
hypothesis as established fact, The style, with its short staccato 
sentences and lack of continuous narrative, makes for rather dull 
reading. It is particularly unfortunate that there a4 been m0 attem 
to adapt the bibliography, which contains mostly German ca 
and carefully omits most of the books suitable for the English reader. 
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The colour plates, while lavish in quantity, often fall below the 
standard one has come to accept as normal. BARRY J. KEMP 


Catalogue of the Estelle Hamilton-Welsh Collection (Housed 
in the F. S$. Malan Museum) as Compiled by Mrs. 

124 Juliet Louw for the Collector. Fort Hare (UP), 

1964. Pp. x, 147. Price 7s. 6d. 

The University Cal lewe of Fort Hare has done a service to ethno- 
graphers in publishing the catalogue of the Estelle Hamilton-Welsh 
ethnographical collection, which was presented to the College last 

car. 

: The late Mrs. Hamilton-Welsh was born in the Transkei and 
spent a large part of her life there. She had therefore ample oppor- 
tunity for developing an interest in the crafts of the people among 
whom she lived. The oldest objects were collected by her mother 
in the cighteen-nineties, but the majority were collected by herself 
in the twenties and thirties of this century. By 1936 the collection 
was sufficiently remarkable to be exhibited at the Empire Exhibition 
in Johannesbu re and twe years later at Glasgow. Probably the most 
important are the items of clothing which include old skin garments 
that are both rare and beautiful. They are now our of fashion and 
like most of the objects in the collection, no longer obtainable. The 
collection is therefore of immense value, and it is fitting that it 
should have been placed at the College which serves the area from 
which most of the more than §,000 objects were collected. 

The catalogue is well arranged and easy to use, but could have 
done with more careful proof-reading. It is introduced by a short 
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biography of the collector and a history of the collection. Each class 
of object has a chapter to itself, with a short introduction, The text 
is somewhat and romantic in style, but contains useful 
information in a field that is not much published. It is a pity that in 
some sections where objects from different arcas are included, the 
text often generalizes for the whole group of objects. 

The preilise of the vernacular terms has been amended according 
to the rules of the International African Institute. One would have 
been glad to have been assured that the editing included a check as 
to whether they are always correctly applied to their objects, as in 
a few cases this seems doubtful. E. M. SHAW 


Shinega’s Village: Scenes of Ethiopian Life. By Salle Sellassic. 

Translated from Chaha by Wolf Leslau. Berkeley and Los 

12 5 oot (Ui. of California P.) (London: C.U.P), 1964. 
i. 192, illus, Price £61 12s. 

This Sank pe peiah ae on the dust cover as a ‘novella,’ 
written in Chaha, a dialect of Gurage in Southern Ethiopia, by 
a Chaha-speaker ‘educated at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, It is a simple story, well translated, of the lite from birth 
to marriage of a Chaha boy in modern Ethiopia, and includes an 
account of a visit by bus to Addis Ababa, Like other books of this 
kind, a good deal of explanation has to be worked into the narrative, 
but even with this help the reader has to guess at the meaning of 
such eerms as *Meskel," The book is hardly anthropological, but it 
does give an idea of part of the life of a Gurage family today. 

G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


AMERICA 


Mission of Change in Alaska: Eskimos and Moravians on 
I a) 6 the Kuskokwim. By Wendell H. Onwalt, San Marino, 


Calif. (Huntington Library), 1963. Pp. xtv, 170. Price $6 
The Kuskokwim River valley and delta of west 
Alaska and their inhabitants (the Kuskokwim flows into Bering Sea 
between the Yukon and Nushagak Ravers) deserve more attention 
than they received before Professor Oswalt fortunately became 
interested in them. For the past decade or more, he has made this his 
arca of special interest in regard to prehistory, early historical contact 
and recent acculruration, with greatest emphasis om the middle 
period, which is presented in the above publication. In a triangular 
region bounded by a line from the mouths of the Yukon inland to a 
marginal zone between Athabaskan Indians and Yuit (southern or 
‘western’ Eskimos), where the Yukon and its tributaries curve far 
southward and the Kuskokwim curves northward, coming close 
together, then down the latter nver to Kuskokwim Bay, then 
northward along the sea coast to the Yukon Delta, there lives the 
greatest concentration of Eskimos in the whole domain of this far- 
ranging race. More than 6,000 Eskimos in about 30 villages—it 15 
difficult to obtain an exact figure as they are increasing at an annual 
rate of 3°5 per cent.—live in the Bethel Triangle, named for the 
region's trade and transportation centre, which was founded by 
Moravian missionaries sent from Pennsylvania in the cighteen- 
cightics. 

Although the book's subtitle suggests that only the influence of 
these missionaries 15 Mission of Change begins with the 
Ruustian priests and rade who preceded them, American traders 
who were contemporaries of the missionaries, especially those on the 
lower river, are not covered so well. The author tries to do several 
things together in this book: give a history of the mission (but in 
detail for its carly years only), describe succinctly the Eskimo culture 
in the period, 1884-1924, when it first received vigorous, continuous 
pressure to change, and state the resulting changes. A final chapter 
gives a few suggestions as to why the Kiskokwim people changed im 
the way they did, The analsyis 1 is not, however, detailed. 

Oswalt says that these nverine, fish-cating Eskimos lacked a 
strong religion well integrated with their subsistence—the coastal 
people's religion, centering on the sea mammals, was integrated with 
their more typical Eskimo economy—, and therefore did not have a 
religious bulwark against the zeal of the Protestant mussionarics, 
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He could have added that the middle river people lacked also the 
material wealth of their coastal cousins, as Eskimo wealth is reckoned, 
and may have had the dictary deficiencies that they have today, 
In other words, they lived in a hungry country where no one 
starved—there was always some kind of fish—, where there were 
no large game animals and few challenges to the individual. The 
author mentions but does not fully explain the resistance of the 
tundra villages, between the Yukon and Kuskokwim Biivers, to 
Christianity (evidently they were simply more isolated from the 
Whites while at the same time having closer relations with the Bering 
Sea and Yukon Delta Eskimos), and does not explain the conver- 
sion of Kwinhagak and other communities at the mouth of the 
nver, which were scal-hunting as well as fish-cating. On the 
whole, the summary of values that were similar in the Whites’ and 
Eskimos’ cultures and of those values or other aspects of culture 
that were different is supported by the ethnographical evidence 
presented. The radeed one should note, is not derived solely 
from the missionaries’ recorded observations, which have been 
thoroughly and impressively combed by the author; it i con- 
siderably expanded by his own work m the area. 

There are inherent difficulties in giving life to the subjects of a 
book of this kind. First, it is about missionaries, yet not a personal 
account, mot written from the viewpoint of the Moravians. Por this, 
one should read Eva G. Anderson’s Dog-Team Doctor (Caxton Press, 
1940) and Anna Buxbaum Schwalbe's Dayspring on the Kuskokwim 
(Moravian Press, 1951). Secondly, it is about Eskimos, yet not an 
account of any one settlement or group of sctthements. For such a 
description, one should read Oswalt’s Napaskiak (University of 
Arizona Press, 1963). Anyone desiring to get acquainted with the 
long neglected Kuskokwim area should read Mission of Change 
first, since it provides a historical and ethnographical framework, 
then the two biographical books on the missionaries, then Napaskiak, 
which is a study of a commumity as it was only ten years ago, 
and finally the topical papers and monographs on art, folk medicine, 
dict, and other subjects listed for the area in the Aretic Bibliography. 
Ome should note with gratitude that more than half the material of 
interest to cthnologists and social anthropologists has been provided 
by Wendell Oswalt. 

The book contams a sketch map of the valley and an end map of 
Alaska but lacks illustrations and bibliography, and the authors 
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cited in footnotes are not listed in the index, In my opinion, there 
are more questionable statements on the first two pages than on all 
other pages together. Once past the introduction, the scholarship 
appears to be meticulous. 

MARGARET LANTIS 


Napaskiak: An Alaskan Eskimo Community. By |Venell 
I 27 Oswalt. Tueson (U, of Arizona P.), 1963. Pp. xi, 178 


This work adds to the growing body of modern 

Alaskan ethnography a good description of the geo- 

graphy, the economy and way of life both daily and seasonal, as 
well asa rare pictureofa Russian Orthodox churchand cONngreganion, 

The community of 183 persons is one of rapid change, whose 
cash income has increased between 1944 and 19$4 in fur sales from 
$4,000 to $12,000; in wages from $4,200 to $15,545; and in govern- 
ment welfare subsidies from $480 to $16,168, It is a remarkable 
story of church growth since 1906, the most successful Russian 
Orthodox church in Eskimo Alaska, It is complete with building, 
equipment, vestments, choir and Eskimo clergy. lt is unknown to me 
but fascinating to wonder what influence the church has had on such 
things as the superordinate father-son relationship, the persistence of 
arranged marriage in spite of complete pre-marital treedom, and 
the taboo on church attendance by menstruating women. 

What is puzzling, however, in view of the year-long study of this 
small community and the fact that it was preceeded by such recent 
theoretically oriented works as Spencer (1959) and Hughes (1960), 1 
that the author has produced a largcly qualitative report. While 
considerable empirical material illustrates behavioural norms, 
nonetheless the core units of the society, the houschold, the chaster of 
houscholds, the nuclear family and the kinsmen encompassed by a 
strongly held second-cousin incest taboo are inadequately discussed 
or even described, Granted that there are neither lincal nor corporate 
groups, but there appear to be domestic units within which a high 
degree of co-operation takes place. Eleven of go houscholds receive 
aid from friends or relatives or both (p. ror). OF 7o spouses rep- 
resenting 34 marriages, 36 were born or reared or both in Napas- 
kiak, and 18 from six neighbouring villages, which means 77 per 
cent, in the local region. Within this region exsentially all marriages 
are arranged by parents (p. 78). Also relations with non-kin “are 
never so intimate as with someone you can call cousin’ (ibid.). 

There are no quantitative data on relationships; how many of 
the 40 household heads are related as siblings or cousins ? What of 
the household clusters with respect to close interaction? What 
of gift-giving to symbolize or emphasize affianced persons ? What of 
claims to adoption, ete? In view of this type of question, already 
posed and considered by other students of the Eskimo, the present 
study is unsatisfactory. 

The final chapter on sociocultural classification might be 
questioned. The author compares the Napaskiak—heavily onented 
toward wage labour and government welfare cconomy—with 
traditional subsistence economics, including unnecessary descriptive 
surveys of such well-known groups as Shoshoni, Siriono and even 
Hopi. How much better to have attempted a regional comparison of 
Alaskan Eskimo communities, for which the author's field know- 
ledge of other localities would be relevant! 

BR. W. DUNNING 


The Javanese of Surinam: Segment of a Plural Society. 
By Annemarie de Waal Malefjt., Assen (Royal Wan 
128 Gortum), 1963. Pp. x, 206, illus, map, Price Nufl. 1§-go 
! Surinam's plural society is exceptionally hetero- 
geneous. Apart from the original population of Amerindians it 
comprises Bush Negroes, Creoles—in the local sense of all people of 
Negro or Negro-White descent—, Chinese, Europeans, Syrians, 
Hindustanis and Javanese. Like the Hindustanis, the Javanese were 
recruited as contract labourers for the Surinam plantations, During 
the years from 1890 to 1939, no fewer than 33,000 Javanese Were 
transferred from the former Netherlands East Indies. About two- 
thirds of this number remained in Surinam after the cxpiranon of 
their five-year contracts, 
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Anthropologists and sociologists have shown a good deal of 
interest in this heterogencous society especially after the Second 
World War. Of course, most research workers in this field were 
Dutch. Annemarie de Waal Malefijt is an exception, inasmuch as 
she was already a United States citizen when, after her studies at 
Columbia University, she undertook fieldwork among the Javanese 
in Surinam in 1948 and 1999 under a grant from the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation, Her Columbia Ph.D. thesis was published afterwards 
in Holland with financial aid from the Netherlands Foundation for 
the Advancement of Research in Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles, Wosuna. 

A society consisting of groups with very distinctive culrural 
backgrounds is an attractive object for acculturation studies, The 
author accordingly describes the extent to which the Javanese 
group in Surinam has preserved the cultural tradition of their 
motherland and in what way the Javanese are modifymg the 
cultural tradition by their contacts with other segments of the total 
population. In analysing the situation she arrives at the conclusion 
that the group has developed a strang resistance against external 
influences. She demonstrates that the resistance to cultural change 
can be partially explained by the group's marked internal cohesion, 
which implies a more or less isolated position of the Javanese in the 
country. Moreover, certain clements of the Javanese value system 
are indicated which oppose coercive culture change. In this connex- 
ion Miss de Waal Malefijt extensively discusses the desire for 
harmony, nukwn, asa living phenomenon. 

Her ample anthropological study not only provides important 
material for further analysis of Surinam society, but is im itself 
‘a unique addition to contemporary anthropological work,’ as 
Margaret Mead states in her pretace. 

The only objection which one could raise against this study ts that 
Miss de Waal Malefije has more or les limited her research to Javan- 
ese of the ‘districts,’ the rural area, while for an analysis of accul- 
turation processes the urban Javanese would seem more important. 
In the town of Paramaribo the respective population groups are in 
closer contact, This docs not imply, however, that the factors 
adduced by the author as influencing the low degree of assimilation 
of the Javanese are not active in the urban surroundings. Even 
so, Lam of the opinion that the younger generation of Javanese in 
Paramaribo show much less resistance to cultural change than 
those of the districts, The author acknowledges these arcumstances 
in her remark that in the town changes will be inevitable. 

J. D. SFECKMANN 


Maya Jades, By Adrim Dighy. London (British Museum), 1964. 


: Pp. 32, plates, figs. Price 4s. . 

129 With the simplest of tools, the Maya of the Classic 

. Period fashioned great quantities of carved jades 
which can stand comparison with the best produced by the Chinese, 
According to representations on stela: and in paintings, Maya rulers 
and nobles were festooned in ornaments of that extremely hard 
stone, which was the most precious substance known to them, 

In this modest and clearly written little handbook, the author tells 
of the cultural importance of jade to the Maya, of problems in the 
dating of individual jades, and of the lapidary techniques which 
were probably employed. A classification of different kinds of jade 
objects is offered, and some outstanding jade pieces in the British 
Museum are described. 

It is to be regretted, however, that in a popular introduction to 
the subject, there is no definition of the word “jade.” According to 
the late W. F, Foshag, to whose authoritative studies there is no 
reference, ‘jade’ is a generic term encompassing four different kinds 
of minerals: jadcite, nephite, diopside-jadeite, and chloromelanite, 
all of which were worked in ancient Meso-america. Thus, one should 
put to rest the often reiterated claim that New World jades are not 
really ‘jade,’ a ridiculous opinion anyway since the word was first 
used by the Spaniards to describe the hard, green stones used by the 
Mexicans. 

Drawing from his own curatorial experience and from the 
researches of A. L. Smith, A. V. Kidder, and Elizabeth Easby, 
Mr. Digby has covered his subject well. The handbook is attractively 
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produced, with excellent plates, one of which is in colour, and with 
clear drawings showing the methods of jade-working. We hope 
that Mr. Digby will continue to provide us with similar intro- 
ductions to other aspects of Classic Maya civilization. 

MICHAEL D. COE 


Indian Art of Central America. By F. J. Dockstader. London 
B O (Cory, Adams & Mackay), 1964. Pp. 221, 70 plates in 


colon, TRO plates in black ond white, 4 aps. Price 7 
glaineats 

The flow of books on ancient American art is rapidly becoming 
a torrent, and as the waters rise so do the prices, Dor. Dockstader, 
Director of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
New York, has drawn very largely on the collections of that museum 
for the illustrations. 

Apart from a ten-page introduction and a chronological table 
with many errors, the book consists of the plates, one to three to a 
page, and their short captions, These are of excellent quality. Three- 
fifths of them cover Mexico and the Maya area, lower Central 
America to Panama and the Antilles are alloted rather over a fifth: 
the remainder is given up to modern ethnographical pieces. It is 
good to have on record many important pieces which one remem- 
bers from treks to 144th Street. 

As a host-and-hostess present the book is admirable, but archar- 
Ologically it is less praiseworthy. Dr. Dockstader makes no pretence 
to being an expert on the archxology and ethnology of the areas 
that he covers, so it isa piry that he did not have someone competent 
to vet his text and captions, Very little cffort has been made to 
relate cultures and periods to one another, and the dating is very 
unsatistactory. Early Maya Classic vessels of the commonest types are 
dated A.p, 740-1000, and it is disconcerting to learn that Chichen 
Itza flourished from A.D. 444 to 1697. Cholula, we are told, was the 
centre of the Mixtec world; the two correlations of Maya dates 
differ by 640 years; and the peoples of Panama and Costa Rica were 
remnants of the parent Maya group. Archxological sites and tribal 
groups are misplaced on the maps; glottochronology, so mal- 
treated by experts in recent years, wins high praise. A word in 
defence of Bishop Landa, so often castigated for burning Maya 
hicroglyphic books (there 1s even a modern mural in Mexico City 
with the saturnine-featured bishop beside the flaming pile), How 
many he burned is not known; the only figure, and that in a late 
source, 1s 27. In the introduction to this volume we read: "Only 

haps two score Mixtec-Aztec books sull survive of the thousands 
baie ed when the notorious Buhop de Landa desrroyed the 
libraries." If he destroyed thousands of Mixtec-Aztec books, what- 
ever they may be, the burned Maya books must have run into the 
ten thousands, for he worked only in Yucatan. 

J. ERIC 8. THOMPSON 


A mitologia herdica de tribos indigenas do Brasil. By Egon 
[3 Schaden. Rio de Janeiro (Mimistério da Educagao ¢ 
| 


Cultira, Servigo de Documentagdo), 1959. Pp. 183 
Professor Schaden sets out to study the relations 
between “social phenomena or important Institutions observed in 
aboriginal cultures of different regions’ and the “hero mythology of 
the tribes in question’ (p. 171) and also the relations between the 
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various aspects of single tribal culrures and the other tribal myths. 
This is a herculean task to attempt in about 130 pages of analysis, 
especially when much of this space is devoted to schematic outlines 
of the cultures to be discused or even to establishing the data to 
figure in these outlines. Inevitably then the book has the character of 
an essay which only touches on the questions which it secks to 
treat. 

They are nevertheless questions of the greatest interest and useful 
insights emerge from the author's handling of them. In discussing 
messianic movements, particularly those of the Tupi-Guaram, he 
points out that despair in the face of alien (white) intrusion 15 not a 
necessary and sufficient condition for them. Instead he suggests that 
in South America at least they are to be found largely among tribes 
with a belief in a culture hero who will lead his people to a terrestrial 
paradise, One might wish that he had chosen to elaborate this in a 
thorough comparative analysis instead of giving a series of illustrative 
examples in a manner teminiscent of Sir James Frazer; especially 
since the later discussions of the Kaduveu, Bororo, Kaingang, 
Apapokuva and Munduruct serve in the main to make the Malin- 
ewskian point that the hero myths of these people are charters for 
features of their social organization. It is of course gratifying to 
know that in each of these societies there is a correspondence 
between here myths and social institutions, since that is what one 
would expect; but some of Professor Schaden's incidental remarks 
are more stimulating than his maim thesis. 

He discusses for instance the significance of the two pairs of 
Bororo twins, a crucial and hitherto neglected point in Central 
Brazilian mythology. He suggests that the prestige of the medicine- 
man among the Tupi-Guarani derives from his representing a hero. 
He notes too that, among the Kaingang and the Mundurucu, paint 
styles appear to determine membership in certain groups, a principle 
which anthropologists have been slow to grasp. Yet these insights 
unfortunately remain undeveloped. Instead he tends to resort to 
ethnological explanations of which the following are two examples. 

(a) The Bororo myth of Baitagogo who journeyed to a distant 
land and then returned to his community was probably based on 
historical fact, because the Bororo lived by hunting and are there- 
fore likely to have wandered far afield in nomadic hordes. 

(b) The Apapokuva have a myth of a pair of hero twins who out- 
wit the Anyiy spirit, The spirit wears his penis tied up with a cord 
around his body. When he goes to wash it in the stream, the heroes 
throw pepper in the water, The Any3y rushes smarting from the 
place and falls over a precipice. This story probably serves to make 
fun of the Kaingang who are likely to be the only Indians known to 
the Apapokuva who wear the penis bound up. i | 

Professor Schaden is modestly frank about the tentative and 
somewhat fortuitous nature of his essay, He docs not for example 
deal with Gé mythology on the grounds that Nimuendaju 
already demonstrated the social significance of Gé myths. If we 
remember that Nimucndaja left us only a few cursory remarks on 
the copious body of myths that he collected, it becomes clear that 
Schaden is here concerned to fill in the gaps in a sort of ethnography 
of Brazilian myth, rather than to undertake a major analysis. Tf this 
seems rather an old-fashioned aim, then it is only fair to remark that 
the book was originally written 20 years ago and the author would 
probably write it quite differently if he had to do it again today. 

DAVID MAYBURY-LEWIS 
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Contributions to Indian Sociology, No. VIL, Editedhy L. Dumont. 
B q Paris and the Hague (Mouton), 1964. Pp. 103. Price 125. 


Contributions to Indian Sociology has by now estab- 

lished itself as a periodical of great significance in 

the field of Indianist studies. [ts main merit has lain in the editors’ 
consistent effort to present, through a number of exploratory and 
review articles, a viewpoint regarding the nature and scope of 
“Indian Sociology." Their main thesis has been that it is not cnough 
to study social facts as ‘things,’ in the manner of a natural scientist; 
that they must also be studied as ‘representations,” Their approach 


has been serious and constructive, and their manner frank but 
often pungent. Inevitably they have not convinced everybody: 
critics as serious and able and outspoken as themselves have not 
been wanting. One is particularly reminded of Professor F. (G, Bailey 
and Mr A. K. Saran, And the utiliry of the debate thus generated has 
been immense. It is, therefore, with great regret that | read the 
announcement in Contributions VIL that the next issue is likely to 
be the last of the series, Whatever the reasons which have led to this 
decision by Professor L. Dumont and Dr. D. F. Pocock (the editors), 
Contributions will be missed. 
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Contributions VIL contains four articles on ‘cognitive aspects of 
modern history,’ three by Dumont and one by Pocock. In yet 
another articke Dumont continues (from Contributions V) his 
examination of ‘marriage in India: the present state of the question.” 

Dumont’s introductory article provides the theme for the 
subsequent picces on modem Indian history. He asserts that, whereas 
the diachronic approach is suitable for the study of the modem 
society ‘for which time has become a significant variable," the syn 
chronic structural approach is the one which should be appropriate 
to the traditional society “for which time is devoid of meaning.’ He 
holds neither of these approaches to be ‘satisfactory for the study of 
contemporary Indian history, if we intend mot to miss the fact that 
history participates in both worlds.” What is needed, therefore, is ‘an 
approach equally applicable to both,’ and the same ‘is obtained, from 
a strictly structural point of view, by shifting the emphasis from 
“change” to comparison.” (With the concluding part of the fore- 
fomng argument many structuralists will, of course, disagree.) 

Dumont proceeds to practise the precept in a stimulating dis 
cussion of Nationalism and Communalism in India, Both phenomena 
are sech to be the outcome of the interaction between the traditional 
society and modem Western social and political institutions. The 
constructive part of the article endeavours to lay bare the funda- 
mental character of the chasm between Hindus and Muslims, and a 
summary will not be attempted here. | will also restrict comment to 
an expression of agreement with the author's basic contention that 
the division between Hindus and Muslims in India was, historically, 
socially and culturally real; that such synthesis as was achieved was 
partial (in the domain of culture) or superficial (on the social plane). 
I, however, disagree with him on some points of detail. Eg. 
(1) he minimizes the evidence in support of the official, though 
formally undeclared, British policy of divide et impera, and (2) he 
seems to ignore the role of Muslim leadership, such as that of the 
Ali Brothersand ultimately Jinnah, in shaping the political behaviour 
of that community. One also wonders how seriously Dumont takes 
the possibility of objective history. 

Contributions VIL also contains Pocock's interesting essay ‘The 
Anthropology of Time Reckoning." His problem was how to 
“reconcile the experience which the Paridar [a Gujarati caste] have of 
change with their adherence to a set of values which denics change." 
His essay recognizes a contradiction which those who consider the 
tradition of Hinduism as lying beyond the scope of socio-anthro- 
pological fieldwork would probably ignore; and he recognizes it 
without getting bogged down in the intricacies of the relationship 
between Great and Little Traditions, T. N. MADAN 


The Gulistan or Rose Garden of Sa’di. Transleted by Edward 
13 3 Rehatsek, edited with Preface by WG. Archer. London 


(Allen & Unwin), 1964. Pp. 265. Price in ULK. 2 stuineas 
Sa'di, the Persian poct and prose-writer, lived 

between 4.0. 1190 and 1291, It is unlikely that he was as old when he 
composed his two biggest and most celebrated works as used to be 
thought: in 1257 and 1258, when the Bustan (Fruit Orchard) and 
Gulistan respectively were written, he was more likely to have been 
in his fifties than his seventies. Bur the title of one and the contents of 
both books display an autumnal ripeness and they are the moralizin is 
of a man much travelled and versed in the wa ys ot men: able to tella 
geod yarn and, while showing up imposture and vanity, showing 
how cauly seen through human vanities and impestures are, The 
morals drawn do not always strike those brought up in cthics of the 
West as very exalted, but books like Sa‘di’s stemmed from a long and 
realistic enough Persian literary tradition, of wisdom—in books 
teaching men how to survive in a world beset with pitfalls, and 
how, incidentally, to behave to gain a passage into Paradise and leave 
behind a noble reputation on earth. To the medixval Muslim both 
Were important: emphasis by a preacher on a good report's impor- 
tance mught palliate the violence of usurping military conquerors, 
while attentions drawn to the necessity for gaining a ticket across 
the Razor's Edge mito Heaven might give cruclry anc caprice pause. 
These were all matters of immediacy to the thoughtful in Sa’di’s 
world. His fellow mortals were being assailed by Mongol conquerors 
and had long suffered under despotic Sultans of a rage and rapacity 
that made the invasion of Chinghiz and his successors seem like a 
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Just purushment for them. The Gulistan was written in the year 1258, 
when Hulagu Khan sacked Baghdad, the ciry where Sa'di had studied 
asa young man, The episode is scarcely, if at all, alluded to: Sa'di 
was writing that a civilization and way of life might continue and 
so did not chronicle events that had made this artistic effort the more 
urgent and compelling. 

His book is wrought like some fincly enamelled decoration, 
rhyming prose, of the kind called saj", alternating with short pocims, 
sometimes a single verse only, in a variety of metres and forms that 
embraces the whole gamut of Persian poetical modes, Therefore 
stylistically it presents a formal model of perfection and symmetry, 
composed when man's hard-won gains over chaos scemed threater 
with extinction and Shiraz, whose rulers the Salghurids (1148-1287) 
paid the Mongols heavily for it, had purchased a reprieve from 
Chinghizian destruction; while its geographical situation also helped 
to ensure it that peace which brought the wandering poct back to 
his birthplace. 

Because the original, with its stories of tyrannical and capricious 
Sultans and ways to make them compassionate, of ascetics sincere 
and hypocritical, of love's snares and the debilitating consequences 
of luxury’s indulgence, is so skilfully wrought as a filigree work of 
carefully chosen words, right for both sound and sense, it should 
not be thought of as precious and whimsical. The seriousness of 
underlying intent is too strong for it to be cither and, while Sa'di 
provides the finest model of how the Persian language should and 
could be used, he writes a ‘hard,’ nota soft and precious, language in 
the speech of his people, raciness being raised to the level of artistry 
bur not lost in the process, Until a modern crowded curriculum, 
based on Western syllabuses, overtook the Persian schoolboy, all 
educated men in Iran knew the Gulistan by heart and from it learnt 
how to write and speak; as well as much else as closely relevant to 
their Persian lives as their speech, 

(Clearly the translator is set a hard task and cannot hope to convey 
such linguistic subtleties of adormment as this book contains into 
another idiom, Idiom is, however, the keyword and if he remembers 
that Sa‘di though artful is so on a firm bed of ordinary, idiomatic 
Persian speech, and remembers, too, to translate from one idiom 
mto the other, his own, keeping his sailor-translator’s eye on the 
beacons of living speech, then the translator will be safe. If he docs 
what Victorians did so often and attempts to make a ‘ Persian" book 
in English, then he will be wrecked. 

Sa'di is great enough, his material continuously humanly relevant 
enough, to be translated afresh in the idiom of every age. Therefore, 
as Rehatsek’s translation is dead, dead as Queen Anne, yes, though 
accurate enough for the student at least to sce what Sa'di is talking 
about, a new version in modem English for today would have been 
far more welcome. Gratitude is due to Profesor Wickens for his 
thought-provoking introductory essay and for such corrections and 
amendments as he has made, but Rehatsek is not better than John 
Platts’s translation as an accurate rendering, and, instead of reprints 
of cither, a modern living book is what is needed: and Sa'di deserves. 

PL W. AVERY 


Agricultural Involution: The Process of Ecological Change in 
13 4 Indonesia. By Clifford Geertz. Berkeley and Los Angeles 


(0%. of California P., for Assoc, of Asian Stud.) (London, 
C.ULP), 1963. Pp. xv, 176. Price At 13s. 

The arresting title and table of contents of this valuable and impor= 
tant study relate specifically to a socio-ccological examination of 
what Geertz regards as Indonesia's nwo predominant agricultural 
systems. These are the intensive, “involured’ wet-rice culture of 
Central and East Java, an area which he designates ‘inner Inner 
Indonesia,” and the extensive swidden and cash-crop farming of 
*Quter Indonesia,” by which term the rest of Indonesia, excluding 
Java, Madura, Bali and Lombok, is described, The striking contrast 
between these two “systems,” already well known to and depicted 
by Dutch scholars such as van Beukering, Bocke, van Gelderen, 
Gongerijp and Terra, is made clearer by this new multidimensional 
approach whereby source materials from history, economics, soil 
science, geography and other fields are brilliantly marshalled and 
interrelated. But besides being an exemplary case study in the 
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interaction of history, physical environment and agricultural 
technology, this book represents a watershed between narrowly 
conceived ethnographics and the flood of verbose and ill digested 
post-war * technology-and-social-change" monographs that are wont 
ro aim high and hit wide. Geertz, with commendable brevity, has 
been able to cast widely his theoretical dragnet, and this, supported 
by a methodology both ingenious and rigorous, gives us a new 
genre of focused empirical data presented m such a way that every 
stage is an indispensable logical continuation of a sustained analytical 
argument. The dialectic cohesion of the diverse materials presented 
for consideration is excellent and the strength of its logic should 
mark this as a model of comparative analytical writing for both 
ethnographers and sociologists for at least the next decade. 

In a brief review it is not possible to list the author's major 
hypotheses and the tests of validation whereby he reaches the 
conclusions succinctly stated in the sixth chapter. There are, how- 
ever, a few relatively minor weaknesses which should be noted, 
First, the term ‘involution’ is repeatedly used but is never precisely 
defined. In some places it refers to reversion, in others to undiversi- 
fied intensification and in yet others to a ramifying elaboration of 
existing clements in a closed or static system. Sccondly, Geertz 
takes as the polar centra or pivots of his comparative discourse the 
complex cane-sugar and rice-paddy ceosystem of inner Inner 
Indonesia and the plantation area of East Sumatra, with but a passing 
glimpse at the intermediate position of the Minangkabau in the 
Agam Highlands of West Sumatra. This yields rather striking 
contrasts, but they would be less striking if further regions of the 
Minangkabau Agam type were taken into consideranon, Outer 
Indonesian rice bowls, such as Karo, Kerintyi, Lebong, Redjang. 
Pasemah, Semendo, FLanau and Lampong in Sumatra, and South- 
west Celebes, all both self-sufficient in rice production and able to 
sell an exportable surplus to neighbouring ‘minus’ areas, are of 
sufficient importance to blur the edges of Geertz's sharp contrast, a 
position which he finally admits towards the end of the book 
(p. 128). My third reservation relates to the prognosis that shared 
poverty—initially an ‘inner Inner’ phenomenon brought about 
essentially as a consequence of van den Bosch’s mid-nineteenth- 
century Culture System—has in recent years embraced all Inner 
Indonesia (all of Java plus Madura, Bali and Lombok) and will, in duc 
course (barring some major and at present unforeseeable reversal of 
the trend), include all of Quter Indonesia. Whilst this remains a 
possibility, | think it more remote than Geerte’s tour de force would 
lead one to believe. On submitting the premises of his argument to 
close re-exaniination, certain errors of omission such as those noted 
above, and of inaccurate assessment, become pinpointed. For ex- 
ample, small-holder export-crop gardeners are not ‘clustered in 
certain areas’ (p. 129) and do not constitute merely “a small minority 
of the Outer Island peasants’ (p. 123). On the contrary, they consti- 
tute a majority of farmers in Outer Indonesia—where they grow the 
treater part of Indonesia's rubber, copra, pepper, cloves, coffee and 
veectables. 

My final remark relates to occasional lapses into rather diffuse 
value judgments such as a blanket description of Javanese village 
communities as * dispirited” (p, 129) and “hapless” and the characteriz- 
ation of their present prospects as ‘discouraging’ (p. 144) and 
*melancholy" (p. 146). The criteria for such evaluation certainly 
do not belong to serious sociological discourse and come perilously 
close to current Europocentric assessments of the highly mobile and 
labile condition of Indonesian society. History does not repeat itself 
but it would be unwise to repeat the assessments and prognoses 
made by Wester writers with regard to Russian society in the 
nincteen-twenties and carly thirties, or Chinese society in the fifties, 

M.A. JASPAN 


Ornamented Bark-Cloth in Indonesia, Hy 5. Kooijman, Mededr- 

_ fingen van het Rijksrnuseum voor Volkenkunde, Letaen, 

[35 Xe. 16. Leiden (Brill), 1963. Pp, viii, 145, 235 figs, 
ae 32 plates 

This short monograph deals mainly with painted decoration on 

barkeloth garments collected at or before the turn of the century on 

the islands of Borneo, Celebes, Ceram and Halmahera, and stored 
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today in Dutch museums. The purpose of the study 1s to interpret, 
as well as to describe, this maternal, 

The ‘function of ornamented barkeloth’ is the main concern of 
the first of the three sections of the monograph, titled “The Social 
and Ceremonial Aspects of Ornamented Bark-Cloth...° This 
section contains what the author feels is his main contribution, the 
other two parts (on the ‘technical aspects’ and on “styles and style 
areas") being essentially supporting or background material. 
‘Function’ is understood by Kooijman in a broad sense, and over- 
laps what Linton would have called “meaning.” In spite of gaps im 
the data, Kooijman establishes that in all areas investigated, painted 
barkeloth was linked to head-hunting, and helped rank the wearer 
in terms of prestige acquired in that activity. Further links, on Cele- 
bes and Ceram, are seen with sun-worship and, for western Ceram, 
with a dual system that appears in other guises at other levels in the 
culture. 

The section on styles guides the eye and the mind through num- 
crous illustrations of designs and design clements. Here it is definitely 
‘meaning’ that Kooijman is after, for while symbolism related to 
function is ubiquitous in the material, it is evident that, on many 
pieces (for example, women’s jackets and hats), decoration merely 
indicates pervasive themes in the culture, mot the wearers status 
as related to head-hunting. This chapter might have been improved 
had the design elements and their inferred meaning been separated 
more forcefully: this would help future comparative work, and 
disentangle fact from conjectures of varying probability. 3 

Geographically, style features and function alike suggest that the 
eastern islands form a unit, contrasting with Bornco. This fits well 
conclusions which I have reached on the basis of manufacturing 
techniques, tools, and other traits of the complex (excluding style of 
decoration). 

The section on techniques of manufacture is perhaps the least 
satisfactory. It justly brings in Javanese paper-making, an industry 
which is a close relative of Celcbes barkcloth-manutacture, and 
summarizes techniques used in applying decoration. However, 
Kooijman appears to be in error in ascribing fermentanon to 

rocedures on Halmahera, Buru, and Borneo, While soaking before 
ating is widespread and, indeed, of world-wide occurrence, 
fermentation as a distinct and purposeful operation is found, to my 
knowledge, only on Java, Celebes and perhaps some islands of 
risa welcome study 


Polynesia. 
Minor shortcomings aside, Kooiman’s pape 
of tangible ethnographical materials. As such, it shows a welcome 
concern for the as yet unfashionable. Studies such as this one, and 
others dealing with other Pacific areas, promised in the introduction, 
should help combat a widespread and faruous illusion: that it is the 
short-sightedness of the Victorian traveller that causes our miuscums 
to be filled with objects for which most modern professionals 
cannot seem to find a significant use. r 
PAUL TOLSTOY 


Nei-méng-ku ch’u t'u wén wu hsuan chi (‘Selected Culture 
[3 6 Relics Excavated in Inner Mongolia"), By the Cultural 


Relics Working Party of the Autonomous Region of Inner 
Mongolia, Peking, 1963. Pp. 44, 144 plates, 

Changes that have taken place in China since 19§0 have 
brought archeology into the limelight. Hundreds of students 
have been trained and organized into working parties. They have 
been digging in every province, exploring old sites, discovering new 
ones and producing reports, mostly by group discussion, with 
bewildering rapidity, To popularize the results of these activities it 
has been a common practice for each provinee or region to publish 
a selection of the important and interesting new finds, 

The volume under review is onc of these publications, It is devoted 
to Inner Mongolia and covers a collection of 184 specimens, The 
collection includes two palxolithic fossils, 26 neolithic artifacts, 
20 Chou metallic objects, 41 Han pottery, bronze, wood and bone 
specimens, 14 silver, gold and bronze examples from the Six 
Dynasties, seven specimens of T'ang pottery, stone and silver wares, 
37 specimens of Liao and Chin pottery, bronze, silver and stone, 
ix pieces of Sung porcelain and 31 Yuan relics in pottery and 
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porcelain, bronze and gold, stone and jade. A large number of the 
examples are inscribed and dated. The plates are clear and distinct 
and many of the specimens appear in more than one view. 

The introduction, written both in Chinese and in Mongol, gives 
a brief account of the archxological works conducted in this region 
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and describes some of the key sites. It also stresses the fact that these 
cultural relics have thrown additional light on the written records of 
this outlying region. Students of Chinese archeology and art will 
find this picture book enlightening and useful. 

CHENG TE-K'UN 


The Evolution of the Gilbertese Boti: An Ethnohistorical 
Interpretation. By H. FE. Mamie. Wellington 

ee J (Polynesian Soc.), 1963. Memorr No. 74, reprinted from 
(postage 13.) 


Polynes. Soc., Vol. LAX, No. 1 (1963), Pp. 68. Price $3. 
Using as his central subject the sitting place (bof) of a clan (also 
called boti) in the village assembly house (mancaba), Professor Maude 
of the Research School of Pacific Studies at Australian National 
University has written the most comprehensive and useful descrip- 
tion to date of the framework of a major division of the traditional 
social life of the Gilbert Islands, Micronesia, and shown how the 
social, judicial, political, and economic life operated within this 
structure. | 
The study is based on his long residence in the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony where the positions which he held until his retire- 
ment included those of Native Land Commissioner and of Resident 
(Commissioner, Now he has drawn upon his first-hand knowledge, 
on published works, and on a long list of manuscripts which 
besides his own papers include those of the London Missionary 
Society, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the later Sir Arthur Grimble, and others. 
Because so much of the old pattern of native social life has changed 


within the last century and one must depend heavily upon miarit- 
scripts describing an earlier period Mr. Maude reters to is study as 


an ethnohistorical reconstruction. Direct observation and interro- 
gation in the present era would not, he believes, yield sufficient data 
about the origin, development, and functioning of the clan. 
Prominent in the records that both he and Sir Arthur Grimble 
obtained in the Gilberts are the orally transmitted traditions of 
leaders of prominent clans. For his reconstruction Mr, Maude, to 
supplement his other sources, draws particularly on those sections of 
native tradition which relate to the time of man (as contrasted to the 
earlier eras about the demigods and gods) which date from about 
ap. 1400, a date based on genealogical computations, when the 
founders of the carliest clans left Samoa to settle in the Gilbert 
Islands, These narratives, and especially those from about A.D. 1640 
to the time of European contact, Mr. Maude finds on comparing 
variants to show much agreement on the principal events although 
differing in details. Two major variants, one from Nikunau Island, 
the other from Beru Island, provide much information for the 
reconstruction of the form and functions of the clan and its sitting 
place as it existed in all bur the geographically peripheral islands and 
those where local political factors caused numerous modifications of 
the more widespread form. Mr. Maude’s careful but inspired use of 
native traditions shows how much about the processes of change in 
the clan can be learned from this type of material, and demonstrates, 
at he hoped it would, that one can obtain a truer, or at least fuller, 
picture of a culture, or a part of it, through cthnohistorical recon- 
struction than by direct field observation and interrogation alone. 
Using this variety of published and unpublished sources, Mr. 
Maude finally concludes that the number of original clans from 
Samoa was increased by the processes of conquest, fission, invitation, 
and permission, and that the space in the village community house 
was fepartitioned repeatedly to give each clan a definite sitting place 
in it when the clans of a meneaba district or the whole island 
assembled in ceremonies, The clan, exogamous, totemic, and patri- 
lineal, included people descended from a common ancestor in the 
male line. Each clan originally lived in family homes (mwenga) in a 
hamlet of its members (kainga) near the community house and other 
clan hamlets. When the kainga, associated with ceremonial and 
religious value to the clan, became too crowded, the overflow of 
members settled in the district in secular areas called kewa, a term 
also used now for villages. When enclosed in a fence, the clan hamlet 
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was called an © (fence). Varied as the functions of the bot (clan) 
were in Gilbertese life, land control was not included except for the 
kainga land and the large ponds and other properties too important 
to be managed and owned only by a kindred (utw), Most land was 
individually owned and inherited through the kindred. 

The analysis is ereatly clarified by plates, figures and a map. Four 
appendices succinetly present much additional detail on (1) the 
history and use of a large Nikunau pond, (2) the ceremonial distri- 
bution of food in two ceremonies in a major community house, 
(3) ewo special types of relationship, the ftinaba and the eiriki, and 
(4) the wt. Further, the main part of the study 15 helpfully divided 
into labelled sections and into subsections so that the main features of 
the author's presentation can be seized amidst the wealth of illustra- 
tions from traditions and field experiences. 

The very richness of content may make reading this essay hard 
going for those completely unfamiliar with the traditions filled with 
the names of gods and ancestors who figure so prominently in them, 
but the effort is rewarding and the study is indispensable for filling 
in gaps in our knowledge about the place of the Gilbert Iskands im 
the social organization of the Pacific. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Maude will make the same type of study for the village community 
house and its district as well as for the kindred, and lay out, as he has 
here for the clan, the origin and development of their major frame- 
work and operating processes, Only then will it be possible to fit in 
such later information as can still be obtained by fieldwork in the 
archipelago. 

However, studies should also be made concurrently of local 
variations in structure and function of the social organization. There 
may be danger in reconstructing an ideal or classic form, or one that 
holds principally for one or two islands, and then interpreting 
deviations from that form in other islands or in different districts ina 
single island as incorrect, incomplete, and unworthy of intensive 
study, Also, what continues to operate in the present should, it 
seems to me, be regarded as more than a decayed survival of a past 
form; it should also be investigated as an adjustment to change that 
has meaning and validity in the present and represents native cfforts 
to adape older traditional beliefs and customs to bring them into 
harmony with che changes that have occurred since European 
contact and missionization, Otherwise, scholars of the future will be 
looking for manuscripts and memoirs about the present era to 
reconstruct the history of these adjustments, which as Mr. Maude 
has indicated led to the kindred becoming in place of the clan the 
“sole recognized kinship." KATHARINE LUOMALA 


New Guinea Research Unit Bulletin, Nos. 1-4. Canberra, 
[3 1903-4. Anmial subscription £1 os. 


The New Guinea Research Unit was established to 

co-ordinate research undertaken in the two Territories 

of Papua and New Guinea by departments of the Rescarch School 
of Pacific Studies of the Australian National University, and to 
supplement their work "by undertaking certain projects of an inter- 
disciplinary character in relation to problems which are of both 
practical importance and scientific interest." The Bulletin is to be 
omen irregularly as field reports become available, the emphasis 
ing placed on complete reporting of a given project rather than on 
consideration of theoretical implications or wider related problems. 
The first four numbers appeared between April, 1963, and May, 
1M4. RK. G. Crocombe and G. R. Hogbin contribute accounts of a 
mechanical farming project in the Markham Valley, and of land 
tenure and use, other sorts of property and the organization and 
productiviry of labour among the Orokaiva. Crocombe alone 
reports on cash-cropping schemes among the Orokaiva. BR. C. 
White discusses aspects of financial structure and policy in the two 
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Territories. The series should be equally valuable to anthropologists 
and to administrators in New Guinea, 
B.A. LC. CRANSTOMNE 


Die Papua: Von der Kultur eines Naturvolkes, By Gottfried 
B OClosterwal. Stuttgart, Kohlanmmner, 1963. Pp. 148, 1 map. 


Price DAL 4.80 

This is the German edition of the Dutch original 
published in 19601. The author, anthropologist and missionary, has 
published elsewhere the results of his research work among the Tor 
people in the hinterland of Sarmi, North New Guinea, This little 
book is intended for the general reader. The writing of books of this 
kind by trained anthropologists 1s, indeed, a problem which deserves 
more and more attention from the scientists, for to ovy mand it 1s the 
function of anthropology in our moder society to convey under- 
standing of non-European peoples and cultures to the broadest 
possible segment of our European society. In this regard the author 
has written an excellent book. The facts are soberly stated and well 
explained, and his style is admurably lacking in the tediousness of a 
scientific report, which could fnghten away the very reader for 
whom the book was written. Addinonally, however, it contains 
enough material to be of interest for anthropologists too. | have only 
a slight objection, to the term ‘Naturvolk," which, to my mind, 
should not be used any more, particularly in these popular reports. 
The term is a ‘cultural lag’ and its effect contradicts the very purpose 
of the book, CARL A. SCHMITZ 


New Guinea's First National Election: A Symposium. 
I 4 O Wellington (Polynesian Soc.), 1964. Pp. 44. Price §s. NLA. 


In March and April, 1964, elections were held on 
universal adult suffrage for the legislarure of Papua and 
New Guinea, This pamphlet contains a summary of the relevant 
legal provisions, a general introduction by Peter Lawrence, and bnet 
accounts of the campaign and the reactions of the clectorate im cight 
constituencies where anthropologists were at work at the time, — 
There was a common electoral roll, but ten seats were reserved for 
non-indigenous candidates (to be clected by all voters). The preferen- 
tial voting system was adopted, as in Australia. These complications 
were assiduously explained to a largely indifferent electorate, many 
of whom supposed that voting was a kind of census registration. 
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This must be the first territory where universal suffrage has been 
introduced in advance of che development of a nationalist movement. 

Some voters understood that they were choosing spokesmen, 
some that these men might be expected to urge on those in authority 
their constituents’ claims for shares of development expenditure. As 
there were no parties, the choice had to be made on assessments of 
personality, in the manner still sometimes thought to be ideal. 
Questions of local provenance were of some significance, though 
the striking difference between New Guinean and African elector- 
ates lics in the inevitable heterogeneity of constituencies where 
language groups are so small. In the elections for local councils, held 
shortly before, the voters had got together in advance to agree on 
their choice, and some were unhappy at finding themselves part of 
teo large an electorate for this to be powible, One of the writers notes 
that no attempt was made to explain what the National Assembly 
actually was; but most administrations have found it a heavy enough 
task to explain the mechanics of voting. LUCY MAIR 


A Guadalcanal Society: The Kaoka Speakers. By Jan Hoghin. 
14] New York and London (Holt, Rinehart & Winston), 


1964. Pp. 103, [hes Price 125. 

It has been a continuous source of surprise to me that 
the Solomon Islands should have been neglected in contemporary 
anthropological study. Although a number of American students 
have recently been at work, they have not yet published, and we are 
sill dependent, with very few exceptions, on patchy studies, Santa 
Ysabel, Choiseul, Guadalcanal, and large areas of Malaita and San 
Cristowal, to say nothing of the smaller islands, are still virtually 
anthropological terra incognita. 

In this context, Dr. Hogbin's short and elementary study 1s 
welcome on two grounds, One is that it adds usefully to a series of 
incxpensive field studies available for the reading of mammoth 
first-year clases in anthropology, But the other 1 that it brings 
together in rounded form his observations on one Guadalcanal 
culture which he visited 30 years ago. Although some of this material 
has been presented elsewhere, the esay is a small but valuable 
addition to knowledge. We now only wish that it had been one of 
Dr. Hogbin'’s major field enterprises, and thar cither he or other 
workers will give Guadalcanal the attention it deserves, It is, after 
all, now readily accessible, and easy territory to work (as Melanesia 
gocs) for budding Ph.D.s. CYRIL §. BELSHAW 
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PROXIMITY PATTERNS OF THE URBAN JEWISH KINDRED* 
By William E. Mitchell, Department af Psychiatry, University of Vermont 


| 42 A primary interest of anthropologists is the 
, 4 whereabouts of men. We wi good deal of 
time in the field just trying to find out where people are, 
where they have been, and where they are going. A related 
concern is to define the social and scouraphical boundaries 
of residence. We talk about people living, for example, in 
cities, villages, neighbourhoods, homesteads, bands and 
domestic groups. But our interest in people's residence goes 
beyond the mere delineation of boundaries; we also want 
to know which individuals are living together and why. 
The early ethnographers, working among primitive 
peoples, found that in many societies the newly married 
couple went to live in the household of a relative. Ties of 
kinship seemed to be the crucial factor m determining 
the = for postmarital residence. But the newlyweds 
didn't live id jos any relative. There was a culturally 
prescribed relative with whom they should live. This kind 
of residential expectation based on kinship was con- 
ceptualized as a “residence rule’ and has stimulated num- 
erous taxonomic schemes and discussions, e.g. Adam, 1948; 
Ayoub and Lieberman, 1962; Bohannan, 1957; Carrasco, 
1963; Fischer, 1958; Goodenough, 1956; and Murdock, 
19$7, p. G70. | 
Now helpful as the residence rule idea has been, it has 
tended to be a little muddled in its application. First, the 
cographical and social criteria denoting residence with 
kin sometimes vary in usage. For example, living with 
the husband's parents and living near them can both be 
defined as living patrilocally (Murdock, 1937, p. 670). 
However, it is obvious that the sociological and psycho- 
logical consequences for a combined household are very 
different from those for separate but neighbouring house- 
holds. 
This also introduces the problem of how proximal or 
‘near’ a married couple must live to kin to discuss their 
TOXIMUCY i terms nb vealdaion patterns. Most of our pro- 
ession’s conceptual distinctions are the result of fieldwork 
among small groups whose subsistence is based on agricul- 
ture, Frecdins. and hunting and gathering. These are not 
urbanized or industrialized groups. Their technology, by 
comparison, is extremely rudimentary and simple, Com- 
munication is face to face and a person’s social life is usually 
restricted to his immediate locale and the distances his 
own legs can carry him. But in our comparative analysis 
of residence patterns, anthropologists yet have not fully 
realized the importance of technology as a structuring 
factor. In the urban-industrialized setting where our research 
was carried out, kin could live miles apart in different sec- 
tions of New York City and still be in instant contact via 
the telephone. Some of our most interesting data are on 
the frequency and patterning of telephone contact with kin. 
Subways, buses and cars also make for easy and rapid 
contact with kin. Thus the sociological meaning of residence 
© With four tables 
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patterns and geographical distances anon kin cannot be 
understood apart from the society's technology facilitating 
communication, In terms of miles what may seem a con- 
siderable distance to an Arapesh native might be regarded 
as ‘conveniently close’ to a native New Yorker. Secondly, 
it is only recently that cthnologists have recognized that an 
analytical distinction should be made between a cul- 
turally ‘ideal’ residence pattern, ic. where couples should 
live in proximity to kin, and the ‘empirical’ residence 
pattern, ie. where they actually live in geographical 
proximity to kin. The theoretical point that the present 
paper will make is intimately related to these problem 
arcs. 

The question that the classic residence rule asks is “With 
which relatives, if any, should the married couple make 
their home?’ In a society where they are not expected to 
live with relatives, we generally state that residence 1s 
‘neolocal.’ But there is a further implication explicitly 
stated by some writers, ¢.¢. Murdock an: p- 16; 1957, 
p. 670), that the wedded couple locate their domicile 
independently of the location of their close relatives. This is 
where the trouble begins. It is one thing to say that the 
couple does not live with relatives but quite another to say 
that where they do decide to live is unrelated to the 
whereabouts of their close relatives. The inference is that 
with ‘neolocality’ there is no patterned behaviour in 
respect to residence and the proximity of kin. I would like 
to show that for at least one group in our own ‘neolocal’ 
society, the foregoing simply is not so. 

The data to which I will refer are from a group of Jewish 
families living in New York City and clients ares Jewish 
Family Service. The information on their residence 

atterns is from a larger study of their kinship behaviour 
and beliefs sponsored jointly by the Jewish Family Service 
of New York and the Russell Sage Foundation.’ Out 
research methods included interviewing, participant obser- 
vation and the administration of several questionnaires. 
The data used in this paper are from a lengthy kinship 
questionnaire returned by 182 married pais with the 
husband and wife cach completing a separate questionnaire. 
Most of the couples are native New Yorkers, the children 
of Jewish parents who immigrated from Eastern Europe. 
These are couples still very much involved in the care and 
education of their children, Of the husbands, about 60 per 
cent. work in the ‘white-collar’ occupations, ¢.g. shes 
sional, managerial, clerical and sales, while the remainder 
primarily work as craftsmen and operatives. ? 

On the basis of our early experience with this particular 
cultural group—especially among the families which we 
regularly visited for interviews—we began to wonder just 
how ‘neolocal’ they were. Although few had relatives 
living with them, many seemed to have close relatives 
living just around the corner. Also, the proximity to rela- 
tives was not fortuitous but planned. Of course, other 
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factors were considered when choosing a new place to live, 
eg. proximity to jobs and stores, rental costs, the reputa- 
tion of neighbourhoods and schools, or even the avail- 
ability of a garage for the family car, but still, proximity 
to kin was eciendly the crucial one. We decided, then, 
to augment our residence inquiry by asking the more 
inclusive question of “Where do the research couples live 
in geographical proximity to their kin?’ | 

But we should first point out that there are some definite 
methodological problems in obtaining data on the geo- 
graphical proximity of kin from informants living in an 
industrialized urban setting. To secure information from a 
large number of married couples scattered throughout a 
metropolitan area, we found the questionnaire technique 
the only feasible way. But it was not practical by this 
method to obtain data on every member of the individual's 
kindred, that is, on all those who are in some form of kin- 
ship relation to ego whether cognate or affine.s Our data, 
however, are on what we noah to be the couple's basic 
genealogical network, viz. the cognatic categories of 
mothers, fathers, aunts, uncles, sisters, brothers and first 
cousins, Grandparents were not included because few had 
immigrated and, if they had, ic would be unlikely for them 
to be still alive. 

[t was also important to decide upon a set of geographical 
boundaries that was sociologically relevant for our popu- 
lation. In our interviews with informants we Grind t, 
although the various political and neighbourhood divisions 
were of some importance, what mattered the most was the 
actual distance between the informant and his relatives. 
First we obtained data on the number of kin for cach couple 
living in the “New York City area.” Once this was known, 
taking the married couple's home as the geographical 
centre, we looked for kin living (1) in the same household 
with the couple; (2) in the same building burt in a separate 
household and (3) within ‘walking distance’ as subjectively 
determined by each informant. These are, of course, 
mutually exclusive categories. Ethnographically speaking, 
these were the important geographical distinctions and our 
questionnaire data were collected according to these 
criteria. 

Our findings show that none of the 182 research couples 
is without relatives in the New York City area: 86 per cent. 
of the couples have at least 16 cognates within the metro- 
politan area and over half of the couples, 54 per cent. have 
at least 31 cognates in the area; 87 per cent, of the couples 
have at least half of their cognates in the area; only 4 per 
cent. of the couples have less than one-fourth of their cog- 
natic kin in the New York City arca. These data clearly 
show that the research couples reside IM an area where 
many of their cognates also live. More detailed documen- 
tation of this finding is supplied by Table | showing the 
number of husbands’ and wives living natal kin in terms 
of specific genealogical categories ad the proportion of 
these living kin residing in the New York City area, 
Table U1 presents comparable data for collateral kin while 
Table I] is stmply a summary of Tables I and IL. 

Burt do the research couples, in fact, interact frequently 
with these kin? Looking at our data from an interaction 
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criterion, the couples as a group list 5,938 cognates that 
they see more frequently than at big pe | gatherings, 
ew. such ceremonial ad hoc assemblages as weddings, funer- 
als and Bar Mitsvahs. For purposes of analysis we call these 
kin that are seen other than at large gatherings ‘familiar 
kin.” When the criterion of residential peSRiniy is 
introduced, we further discover that 68 per cent. of these 
familiar kin live in the New York City area. Therefore, a 
majority of the kin with whom familiar contact ts main- 
tained are in the same general geographical area as the 
research couples. Thar dca co a third of their familiar 
kin are sanias of the New York City area, also indicates 
that the factor of geographical distances does not preclude 
the maintenance of a kin ties. 


Taste |. HUSiANDS' ANID WIVES’ NATAL KIN 
RESIIMNG IN THE SEW YORK CITY AWEA 
Residing in 
New York City Area 


—— _—__ 

Wires’ Noe, per per Ne. Hishanids" 
Natal Kin Alive No. cenit. cenit. No. Alive Natal Kin 
Mothers 1045 ae Ra Hay By o4 Mothers 
Fathers 78 fy aH a4 49 48 Fathers 
Sisters 201 153 ah 74, 171 232 Sisters 
Brothers 209 143 71 71 ity 337 Brodhers 

Totals 493 463 #2 oth ‘74 G22 Totals 

Tacie IL. HUS8ANDIDS AND WIVES’ COLLATERAL KIN 
BESIH™G Is THE SEW YORK CITY AREA 
Residing in 
New York City Arca 
ed 
Mines" Na. per per Ao, Hushends’ 

Collar! Kin Alive Now cent. cent. Noo Ale  Colloreral Kin 
Paternal Paternal 
Auwitsand Uncles 296 ann 72 84 1890 226 Aunty and Uncles 
Afianennal Maternal 


Aunts ond Uneles 918 230 72 73 993 209 Amery and Uneles 


Parreriral Paternal 
First Coecsind ogo 66 49 Fo $32 Fan First Cowsins 





Maternal Afaternal 
First Cowsists noo: 694 6: 62 4198 S29 Fins Costing 
Torals 2044 L672 69 FO 1.431 2,049 Totals 
Tage TL SUSRANDDS AND WIVES’ COGNATIC KIN 
HESIIMNG IN THE NEW YORE CITY ARBRA 
Residing in 
New York Cary Arca 
ad A —___—., 
Nat, per per Na, 
Alive No. ceot. com. Ne, Alive 
ives Hushands’ 


Coenatic Kin 4,243 3,135 fo Tr 2904 1,671 Cogrnnic Ken 

What we now wish to ask is (1) whether there is a 
general tendency for couples to live closer to either the 
Fiabanid’s or wife's kin and (2) whether there are any 
specific relatives who consistently appear to be more 
geographically proximate. 

Of the research couples $3 per cent. have kin living within 
walking distance. OF these, §2 per cent. have only wife's 
kin nearby; 26 per cent. have only husband's kin nearby; 
and 16 per cent. SMe both wife's and husband's kin nearby. 
The remaining 6 per cent. are divided equally among those 
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couples with only married children and husband's kin 
nearby, only married children and wife's kin nearby and 
only married children nearby. In other words, 70 per cent. 
of these couples have some wife's kin residing nearby 
while only 44 per cent, have some husband's kin nearby. In 
regard to the relative proportion of specific genealogical 
categories of natal kin residing within walking distance, 
Table IV shows that there is no marked difference except 
in the case of sisters where there is a higher proportion of 
wives’ sisters nearby than husbands’ sisters. 
Taste [V. PROPORTION OF HUSBANDS’ AND WIVES NATAL KEN 
RESIDING IN CLOSED CROGHAPHICAL PROXIMITY 


Malking Sane Sanne 

Genealogical Pistewe Building Household Totals 
Category 

per per | al 
com. cenit. cent, cent. 
Mothers 19 10 & 37 
=o Fathers 243 4 6 q4 
Wives Sisters 14 3 _ 18 
Brothers i) 3 — 12 
Morhers 18 1 —_ 19 
a, Fathers 1 3 6 25 
Husbands gs pene 4 “us 3 é 
Browhers és _ — é 


Only 13 per cent. of the couples have kin living in the 
same building with them but in a separate household. 
Although this is a low porns, we are still interested 
in discovering any regularities within this group. Among 
these couples, the tendency to be geogra frically close to 
wife's cognates is even more dramatically emphasized: 
84 per cent, of these couples have only wife's kin in the 
building; 8 per cent. have both husband’s and wife's kin 
and 8 per cent. have only husband's kin. Therefore, 92 per 
cent. of these couples have some wife's kin in the building, 
whereas only 16 per cent. have some husband's kin in the 
same building, Table IV indicates that only 4 per cent. of 
the husbands’ parents live in the couples’ building in con- 
trast to 1§ per cent. of the wives parents. Furthermore, 
none of the husband's brothers and sisters live in the same 
building with them. 

The final proximity boundary is for kin living in the same 
houschold with the research couples. At the present time, 
only 8 per cent. of the couples reside in a houschold with 
relatives, Of these couples living with kin, 93 per cent. have 
only wife's kin in the household; the remaining 7 per cent. 
ave only husband’s kin. None of the couples have both 
husband's and wife's kin living with them. Table IV also 
shows that the couples have combined households only with 
their parents. None have siblings present. Also, the absence 
of a fiband's mother in her son's home again indicates 
the importance of the feminine cognatic tie.* 

On the basis of these data, let us now look at some of the 
residential proximity patterns which they reveal. First, all 
of the research couples have some cognatic kin residing in 
the New York City area while a majority of the couples 
have a majority of their cognatic kin residing in the area. 
When more proximal boundaries are introduced, 60 per 
cent. of the couples have kin residing within walking 
distance or closer. A second pattern is that these couples 
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tend to live close to either husband's kin or wite's kin bur 
not to both. Thirdly, they are much more likely to live 
close to the wife's kin than to live close to the husband's. 
Furthermore, the closer the kin live to the couple, the more 
likely are they to be the wife’s kin, From Table IV we can 
also discern an overall pattern of the relative proportion 
of natal kin that are within walking distance or closer. 
Arranged in rank order they are: wives’ mothers; wives 
fathers; husbands’ fathers; husbands’ mothers; wives’ 
sisters; wives’ brothers; and last, husbands’ brothers and 
sisters. Thus parents precede siblings while wives’ parents 
precede husband's parents and wives’ siblings precede 
husbands’ siblings. 

Here we should emphasize that these residential prox- 
imity patterns of the research couples’ kindreds are based 
on the empirical facts as reported directly by them. In 
this paper we have not dealt with their beliefs or attitudes 
about the proximity of kin. Qur purpose has simply been 
to document the fact that, although these couples for the 
most part do live alone, the proximity patterns that we 
have just presented indicate that incr do not locate 
independently of the residential location of kin. One wonders 
for what other ‘neolocal’ groups the same might be true. 
Finally, we would suggest that our thinking about ‘neolocal 
residence’ may need to be revised, as some of our older 
theoretical assumptions about ‘bilateral’ or ‘cognatic 
kinship systems are being revised, to fit the data and 
insigehies i modern ethnological research. 


Noles 

! Members of the research staff included Fred Davis, Hope 
Leichter, Judith Licb, Alice Liu, Candance Rogers, and Dianna 
Tendler. The data in this paper were analysed jointly with Dr, 
Leichter although the responsibility for this particular theoretical 
interpretation is mine alone. This paper, in a similar form, was 
presented at the 62nd Annual Meeting of the Amencan Anthropo- 
logical Association, San Francisco, November, 1963. ' 

+ A detailed discussion of the sample appears in Leichter and Mit- 
ehell (1g). 

? The term ‘kindred’ is currently a controversial concept, but 
the usage adopted for the present research is presented m two 
related articles (Mitchell, 1963 and 1965). 

+ Acknowledging that ‘residence patterns are the crystallization, 
at a given time, of the development process’ (Fortes, 194%, p. 3). 
this paper, as noted earlicr, is primarily concerned with the resi- 
dence patterns of married couples with school-age children still in 
the home. Thus, although only § per cent. of these couples are 
currently living with kin, during carlier phases of the domestic 
development cycle, 61 per cent. of the couples resided with kin. 
This may be, in part, the cultural persistence of the Eastern Europ- 
ean tradition of kest in a modified form. The kest is an arrangement 
whereby a young bridegroom-scholar and his bride live with her 
parents (Zborowski and Herzog, 1942, p. 82). 1 prefer to believe, 
however, that the structural prevalence of the feminine cognatic 
tic in our Jewish sample relates more to the incompletely under- 
stood function of feminine roles in urban-industrialized societies, 
since the importance of the feminine kin tic isa striking regularity of 
recent western kinship studics, e.g. Bott (1957), Firth (1956), Towns- 
end (1997), and Young and Wilmott (1947). 
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‘Le biton de commandemenr,’ By Leon Underwood. Wirh 
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143 


An object of utility has been before the scrutiny of 
scientists for the best part of a century, relegated to the 

limbo of incomprehensibles it | 

This stigma discouraged enquiry into the understanding of 


t this tithe of ‘magic wand.’ 
its prottical purpose, beyond a speculative suggestion that it 
might have been used as a lever to straighten the what of javelins 
under heat, It still stands as a magical implement, used by hypo- 
thetical “sorcerers” to wave plentiful herds into existence on the 
hunting fields of the Stone Age. 

Prehistory flows from that underground source of artifact and 
art first tapped over a century ago. But even at this time the 
cultural judgment of the West was in that imbalance which is 
characteristic of decline. In that state of spiritual starvation, the 
voice of subjective judgment was denied a hearing and science 
spoke for the whole cultural life of prehistory. Science qualified 
by only so per cent. of the dual intelligence responsible for art, 
Cave art was an enigma to the objective mind. Such idealization 
of nature had sleeady been banished in the decline of the West, 
for the realistic ideal of the photograph. The loss of Greck 
idealism to Roman materialism was being reiterated, in the loss of 
Renaissance idealism. The suceession of styles in rise and decline 
does not vary; the import of subject matter is the variable, 
Scientific judgment on the value of prehistoric art, pronounced 
by the bal siowledee of the established authority in the Schoo! 
of Prehistory at Toulouse: claimed for the objective half a whole 
importance, “Magic” became the label on a pigeonhole contain- 
ing whatever material resisted analysis by objective judgment. 

The characteristic of decline is that the dual understanding 
which was synthetized in the cultural rise divides against itselt: 
objective knowledge (Science and Technology) divides against 
the tenets of belief (Art and Religion). Ir is not until Technology 
has taken the necessary time to exploit the new sources of provision 
(revealed by Science) that the confidence able to end division and 
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restore a synthesis of knowledge permits the resurgence of a 
culture. 

Sautuola, the discoverer of Altamira, recognized his discovery 
at once, A Spanish gentleman, a “man of parts’ born our of his 
time ina phase when intuitive judgment was discredited by science, 
his intuitive-intellectual balance was as that of a Leonardo or a 
Michelangelo born out of time and place—isolated by his distinc- 
tion. His intuitive recognition of the mural art of Altamira was 
totally rejected and ignored by the Toulowse School of Pre- 
history for 1§ years. In the loneliness of his personal distinction, 
Sautuola’s balanced judgment had recognized the timeless 
significance of Altamira: but his presence was that of the one 
swallow that docs not make a summer. 

Prehistoric mural ("parietal") art was announced by Sauruola 
and Vilanova in 1880, and not accepted by the School of Pre- 
history at Toulouse until the beginning of this century—2o years 
later. Altamira, initially discredited by science without due 
consideration, was recognized only when similar prehistoric 
murals had been discovered in the French caves of La Mouthe, 
Dordogne, in 189% and Pair-non-pair, Gironde, in 1897. And ever 
since, the succession of leading savants of the School of Toulouse 
have insisted on the purpose of prehistoric art as ‘magical.’ 

As an artist and a student of prehistoric examples, 1 totally 
rejected the explanation of “magic,” when [ first heard it on my 
visit to the caves of France and Spain in 1925. Until recently I was 
unable to bring forward demonstrable evidence for my contrary 
view: thar the visual form of prehistoric art has the conviction of 
the same belief as Classical or Renaissance art, but that the con- 
nexion of its subject matter with prehistoric life was obscure, on 
account of our loss of the technological know-how of those days. 
The loss of know-how is simply explained. Science may classify 
tools by their static and inert form: but these were invented and 
evolved only by the experience of their function, which is a 
faculty of the intuition or subjective judgment, stored as practical 
experience in the memory. Here is the link between art and 
artifact. Now, if we consider the surviving forms of pick or 
chopper (“coup-de-poing’) in our descendent modern tools, objec- 
tive judgment can easily identify them. The array of modern 
tool forms, however, presents no cxample of striking resemblance 
to the hidton de commandement. The surviving variant form still in 
use on the edge of civilization is obscurely related by a connexion 
which has somchow escaped notice, Bur, although the ancient 
tool form was not recognized, the evidence of its use was there to 
sec, in the cave drawings. 

The static realism as idealized in the drawing of Altamira is, 
stylistically, anterior to the dynamic realism as idealized at 
Lascaux. Between them lay an evolution in hunting-weapon 
range, which the biton—as a spear-thrower—explains. The art of 
Altamira, when viewed as against the art of the historical past as a 
whole, is seen to be in the same phase on its cycle of style as the 
Elgin Marbles, and the Sistine Chapel paintings, on theirs, This 
prehistoric art cannot then be held to he “magical” in purpose, 
unless Classical and Renaissance art are too. And this would give 
another meaning to magic. 

What prompted the labelling of a tool form as a ‘magic wand" 
in the first place? Was it the engravings of animals on the shaft? 
If'so, then the term ‘magic’ was used to mask the truc value of 
art—which is not in the currency of science. 

Before describing what a reconstruction of the “magic wand" 
revealed, a brief account of my approach to it will be given. As in 
my previous experiment with bronze artifacts of history (see 
MAN, 1958, 13, 39, 64), I attempted to re-enter the bygone and 
forgotten practical experience of Stone Age technology. The 
experiment amounted to no more than the knapping of four flint 
flakes, without previous experience, and the use of these to make a 
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wooden modelling tool, such as T had much experience im 
making with modern steel tools. 

The experiment confirmed the existence of a connexion 
between the evolution of tool forms and the evolution of styles in 
art (or rather, of the subject matter of belicf, which is what 
dictates style). The account of this experiment and conclusion was 
published in the Anal Report of che’ Royal Society of British 
Sculptors for 1961 as “The Cycle of Style in Art, Religion, 
Science, and Technology.’ 

The loose and irresponsible relegation of a practical tool form 
to that oublictte of magic has hindered its recognition as one of the 
earliest and greatest of our ancestors’ mechanical inventions. Had 
the hater becn more honestly labelled “a tool form of purpose 
unknown,” then the pitfall of ‘magic’ could have been avoided— 
not only for this sick, but for the whole body of prehistoric art 
too which was also cast into the limbo after it. 

In prehistorical time asin all time since, culture depended on the 
evolution of tool forms. Hunting weapons and arms were devel- 
oped in the continual pursuit of increased range, The oa el” 
succession of increase in range relates directly to the mse-and-fall 
wave pattern of the cyele of style in art. Natural law being revealed 
and demonstrated, technology exploits it, in. pursuance of the 
constant purpose of survival by keeping ‘one step ahead’; and 
organized belief elects new subject matter for communication to 
the faithful by the visual imagery of art. This accounts for the 
change of style: the cultural rise and decline moves on the 
principle that the balance of means with ends is unstable. Re- 
newed means keep the cycles turning. 

Changing style is instigated by changing subject matter of be- 
lief, ead ua by the caprice of an art market—as, in the present 
decline, vested interests would have it. The religious belief 
expressed in the hunters’ murals was vested in the power of 
Providence and manifested in the science and technology of tool 
form and function, Artifact-production is led by the intellect; tool 
function, and the production of art, are led by the intuition. 

With this understanding of the relationship of art to artifact, we 
can now turn to the practical purpose of the baton de commuarnde- 
nicl. 

When revisiting the caves and museums of France in July of this 
year, | was fully aware of a great change in the stylistic treatment 
of subject matter, caused by tool forms unknown. The evidence 
was incomplete. The great change in style of the Magdalenian 
period in : art of Lascaux indicated the existence of hunters 
weapon of increased range—unknown, or unidentified. My visit 
to the Muscum at Périgucux was to provide just this missing 
link. 

In the Upper Gallery of the museum | examined a representative 
collection sr plasies casts of the so-called magic wands. None ot 
the originals had escaped breakage and erosion in part. It secmed 
impossible to reconstruct one in ‘mint state’—working order— 
even from parts of every specimen in the collection. The one 
feature that was most striking in all specimens was the presence of 
one or two holes bored through the antler at the widening of the 
juncture of tine with main stem; those holes that were responsible 
for the vain attempt to rescue the object from the limbo of 
‘magic’ as a ‘spear-straightener.’ Disapproving of that idea, | 
descended to the Lower Gallery. 

There, in a wall case, my eye lit om an Eskimo spear-thrower; 
particularly, on the hole bored through its wide end. The 
museum director was good enough to open the case so that we 
could examine it, and both of us tried out the grip—which was 
indicated unmistakably by the form. The hole accommodated the 
first joint of the forefinger in a hook grip, while the second, 
third, and fourth fingers wrapped around the handle, in deep 
grooves provided for them; and a groove on the other side of the 
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handle fitted the ball of the thumb. (Four Eskimo spear-throwers 
were illustrated by Bushnell in Man, 1949, 160. 

In throwing spears by the aid of this implement, the Engen hold 
the implement while the thumb holds the spear on to the spear- 
thrower, with a cupped recess on the end of the spearshatt 
engaging with the nipple on the end of the spear-thrower. Such 
a ean union of the two is essential in the hasty taking of aim 
with the vigorous exertion necessary to propel the spear to its 
MLMXIMUM range. 





Fic. 1. THE HUNTER S ACTION WITH SPEAR, SPEAR=THROWER 
AND BOW 


The baton or spear-thrower extends the range in Aurignactan days, as 
at ifermediary ateie heneecn band-thrrown Spear and bowmnan's arrow. 
A, Early one-hole type called Aurignacian; 1, one-hole type (later?) ; 
c, two-hole type; e, lighter and definitely later type with slit-like hole 


for thong to pass around the wrist; F, grip on hand-thrown spear at point 


of balance on shaft; G, grip transferred further back by the use of 

thrower; H, the point of drive (as at F) is taken back to the rear extremity 

of spear-shaft; 1, wse of the sailor's becket from Melanesia, serving the 
same purpose as cup on spear end and nipple on thrower. 


It occurred to me that this Eskimo spear-thrower might be a 
descendent form of the prehistoric baton, taken northwards as the 
latest glaciation receded by the Eskimo forefathers pursuing rein- 
deer. The Eskimo implement may be a direct descendant of an 
ancient form, or a separately evolved parallel; but in cither case, 1 
seemed of lithe importance to the main issue—the connexion of 
art with artifact, on the first cycle of its appearance. The surviving 
prehistoric specimens of the hdton were indeed mere ruins, but | 
determined to make a reconstruction model in the studio on my 
return to England, Here was a prospect of finding out whether 
the magic hdton was introduced by the Aurignacian hunters to 
extend the range of their hand-thrown spears; indirectly giving 
rise to the abandonment of that heroic stasis in their style at Alta- 
mira and its replacement by the dynamic scurrying action of flight 
in the subsequent style of Lascaux. 

In this altered light, the ‘magic’ attributed to the baton by the 
School of Toulouse began to tke on quite a different connotation, 
Asa tool form the baton would seem to have met a need far more 
urgent than ‘sorcerers’ magic, and of incalculable antiquity. The 
ancient hand-held coup-de-poing having first been fitted co a heavy 
shaft for lunging, it was later fitted to a lighter shaft for seed 
and then, it seemed, came a magic from this hiton to extend th 
range again. | 

| made wooden models based on two examples; the one-holed 
form from La Madeleine and the two-holed from Laugeric Basse 
(sce, ec... Hlustrations on p. 6 of Encyclopédie par l'image, Paris, 
Hachette, 1930). In the superior grip of the prehistoric spear- 
thrower, forefinger and thumb were both free to encircle the 
shaft and hold the spear. The nipple at the end of the thrower was a 
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feature too fragile to survive, on any of the time-battered speci- 
mens that we have. | was agreeably surprised to find that the urip 
on my reconstructed models gave a very much better control, 
in the hold on the spearshaft, than did the Eskimo spear-thrower: 
the Eskimo design, however, was limited, as might be expected 
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Fic. 32. PALA OLITHIC AND ESKIMO SPEAR-THROWER GRIPS 


A, Grip on carly type, with shird finger entering tHe one hole from the 
face; 8, one hole and a stem: second finger enters from the hark: c, two 
holes; second and forth Jingers enter from the back, the Hind finger 
lerapping around the stem; Do, Eskimo type: first joins of forefinger hooking 
rerha hele from tlhe butcle P) second, third and forth fingers ciler grooves Fit 
tite face, leaving He tip of the thamwh alone to hold the spear shaft in rigid 
relationship fo the thrower; o°, Eskimo type © with thrower in section and 
riew of forefinger and Hionh gripping thrower and ipear shajt in appo- 
anon; J, palwolithic type af four holes, for cds of all four fingers: af thee 
sane finction as D1’ —Iut for the spear=shajt-to-kmuckle grip, as againge 
ihe spedr-shapt-to-fhroawer Orip ip’, 


from the structural inferiority of driftwood as a material compared 
with reindeer antler. The form of the spear-thrower carries the 
implication that the action of using it is Vigorous, like the overarm 
acon of bow linge Af cricket. In OOMCraAS, the lighter and morc orn= 
ate Magdalenian spcar-throwers, already familiar to us, may have 
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been used by forearm thrust alone, to propel much lighter 
projectiles. The ornate and fragile examples of this kind are clearly 
ceremonial forms, symbols of the social status of a leader— 
sceptres, in fact. 

Between Eskimo and reconstructed prehistoric forms, the points 
of comparison are the hole tor hooking the ii through, and 
the nipple at the end to engage with the cup on the spearshaft so as 
to give rear dete —esnautan range with more accurate aim. The 
points of difference are that: in the Eskime type ane the earliest 
prehistoric cype, the position of wrist and forearm are weaker, 
and the grip on the spearshaft less firm; the design in straight- 
grained material like wood leads to a wrist position of horizontal 














FIG. 3. RECONSTRUCTION MODELS OF THREE TYPES OF ONE= 
HOLED (A, 8) AND TWO-HOLED BATONS (Cc) 
Photographs by John Underwood, 1965 


section ; in the improved prehistoric designs, antler bein g¢ of more 
integral structure, the form permits the »wrist and forcarm a 
‘troniger position in action (with the wrist in vertical section), 
and better control on the spearshaft (with forefinger and thumb 
opposed). 

The body of accepted evidence on tool form has hitherto not 
been sufficient to connect in a chain of increasing range with the 
changing styles of prehistoric art. The scientific evidence on tool 
form has been limited to the comparison of the penetrative power 
of the improving forms of flint points. But the Aint point was such 
asmall part of the hunter’s equipment that it did not represent 


support for the degree of stylistic change which the drawings 
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evince, An ampler correspondence of the evolution of art with the 
evolution of artifact was needed, to rescue the purpose of pre- 
historic art from the oublierte where modern science had heed- 
lessly consigned it; and this practical function of spa ar-thrower 
being ascribed to the misnamed hdton, it fills in a lacuna in our 
succession of technological evidence. 





Fic. 4. ESKIMO SPEAR-THROWERS, BACK AND FRONT VIEW, 
AND THEIR GRIP 


The bow-and-arrow of longer range was preceeded by the hight 
pesguioe of Magdalenian attribution: both these and the earlier 
uitons drove the projectile forward from its rear end, as a great 
Improvement in range and accuracy on the drive of a hand- 
thrown spear from the mid position of balance on the shaft. The 
use of the hdfon as a practical tool form can be extended before 
the Magdalenian period into Aurignacian times. It gave a great 
increase in range over that of the hand-held spear, while also im- 
parting the necessary improvement in the hunter's aim. It was a 
true artifact, an inorganic extension of organic function, im- 
proving on the function of the hand. 

The development of Highted projectiles, as shown among the 
mural animal paintings of Lascaux, may well have been begun 
before the device of the bow-and-string as mechanical propeller 
(see fig. 1). 

From Melanesia comes a related design: a seli-releasing knot, 
of sailor's becket, conducting the forward pull of the thrower's 
hand back to the rear end of the spear (soc B.A. L. Cranstone, 
Melanesia: A Short Ethnography, British Muscum, 1961, p. 65). 
This example suggests that the principle of end drive was exten- 
sively recognized as improving both range of weapon and accuracy 
of aim, 

The three types of prehistoric haton are evidence of a long period 
of slow improvement, from (a) the plain and carlier Aurignacian 
through (8) to (c); covering its use up to the end of the Magda- 
lenian period (see fig. 1). 

There is a four-hole type of spear-thrower, which has 
appeared in only one example (as ni strated in E. Lartet and 
H. Christy, Re liquice Aquitanicr, aiden, 1865-75). This example 
appears to be most closely connected with the Eskimo spear- 
thrower: and might, therefore, be responsible tor it, im the event 


that the Eskimo were descended from the pre historic hunters of 


Europe, as suggested above. 
On the whole evidence, it now seems sale to assume that the 
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ends of thrown spears and lances were fitted with feathered fights, 
as depicted in the murals of Lascaux. The teather flight and end 
drive were features evolved before the bow, to which they made 
indispensable contributions. The purpose of the feather Hight 1s 
original to that of the rifling of a gun barrel: to prevent the missile 
from turning over and over in flight. The exertion of throwing 
with the baton would otherwise tend to make the unflighted spear 
turn over and over in the air. 
Leaving aside other prehistoric modes of hunting, on which the 
evidence is too slender and hypothetical, the “magic wand" alone 
May THCY be ret ognized aS iin Important lose lirnk recoyy ered 1 In the 
endless chain of technological evolution—the range race in which 
our remote ancestors Were committed as inexorably as we are. 


Notes on Boys’ Initiation among the Ngulu of East Africa. 
| 4 By Dr. T. O. Beidelman, Laboratory of Social Relations, 


Harvard University 

In a recent paper (196qa) 1 have discussed the 
symbolic aspects of certain female initiation ceremonies among the 
Neulu of eastern Tanzania, East Africa; other papers on female 
initiation are in preparation. Unfortunately, my Ngulu data on 
male initiation are much more limited. [ provide this infor- 
mation here in the hope that it may serve as supplementary 
information to the data on Ngeulu female initiation and that it 
may alse be ot SMC WSL WW the comparative study of ritual in 
Bantu Africa, a study at present enjoying a wide revival of interest. 
The Neulu are matrilineal, Bantu cultivators living m south- 
western Handeni and northern Morogoro Areas of eastern 
Tanzania, East Africa. | have provided elsewhere an outline of 
Neulu society, as well as a bibliography of previous publications 
eon this people (19644). | therefore make no attempt here to 
discuss many of the implications of the symbolism involved or 
the relation of these to Neulu social structure, Some years ago, 
the late Hans Cory published his findings on Ngulu (News) 

initiation (1944; 1956); my own findings often disagree with 
and many of his texts appear to me, and to my Neulu ps Reicinainte 
to be unintelligible or very garbled, However, where these have 
proved useful [ incorporate them into this paper, making textual 
alterations where these seem necessary ; Lindicate these emendations 

wherever they involve more than orthographical changes. 


| 


Neulu boys are initiated some time between the ages of about 
12 and 16; they undergo circumcision and some hazing and are 
taught various songs and riddles providing traditional lore not 
only about sexual relations, the mature of the sexes and the 
problem of birth, but also about other values and traditions not 
directly associated with these. Boys must be initiated before they 
can assume adult responsibilities. Although they may be initiated 
either before or after they show signs of puberty, today, at least, 
most boys are circumcised before they have reached sexual mat- 
unity. l Vrs told that a sexually mature youth who Was not 
circumcised would be refused by women, While young boys 
might go about naked on occasion, circumeised youths and men 
must take care not to expose their genitals, In the past, they wore 
grass or bark kilts; today men wear European or Swahili style 
clothing. 

Bovs imitation ce recency: it cared Out every VCar im PbCeSe 

arts of Ngululand, although there is no rule prescribing that this 
be done. Sometimes ceremonies are held for a single boy but this 
is very rate; usually a number of boys, perhaps a dozen, from the 
samc area are initiated together. Their fathers share the obligations 
of providing tood and beer to celebrate the various ceremonies; 
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they all share in providing a fee to the circumciser and hespitaliry 
to the various men who hal him in tending the boys until their 
recovery. Boys’ initiation is always carried our in the dry season, 

reterably after harvest when there is much grain for brewing 
bes (ff. also Dooley, pp. 6f.). In the past, these ceremonics 
required provisions of much meat, domestic or wild, which was 
often a serious burden to those sponsoring them, but such feasting 
is no longer observed in all cases. On the day of circumeision a 
dance and beer drink are held at the village of the father most 
prominent in arranging the initiation. 

During the time of initiation a boy (or girl) is called muwali, pl. 
wali, Commonly the term means ‘oiel" ‘but in the context of 
initiation, it refers to young people of cither sex, and | therefore 
render it here as ‘novice.” The series of ceremonies and the 
circumcision itself are all referred to simply as kumbi or lago, 
although, more precisely, these terms refer to the hut and bush 
camp, respectively, where the novices are quartered during these 
ceremonies, 

The purpose of initiation is to make a boy clean, both physically 
and ms a tay is to teach him orderly, proper behaviour. The 
Negulu say that after circumcision, the glans is no longer moist 
(sika} because it is now exposed. The term sika means not only 
‘moist’ but also ‘low" in both the physical and the moral senses. 
Ngulu sometimes remark that one of the most important differ- 
ences between men and women is that after initiation, men arc 
clean whereas women are periodically unclean because of 
micnstruation. Not even mitiation makes them entirely clean and 
orderly. This “uncleanness’ of women is associated with a certain 
moral weakness and lack of order (cf. Beidelman, rofiga: 1g i, 
pp. 39-41). One can therefore say that the rules and knowledge 
provided by the elders to the novices are only the moral ecenole: 
ment to the physical order already achiewed by the circumcision 
itself, 

Hl 
On the day chosen to begin initiation, the various bors are 


collected by the assistants (makingwi) of the circumciser (nwana- 
hakwa).3 Their heads are shaved (their bodies, too, if, as rarely 
happens, they have reached puberty) and they are then escorted to 
the initiation camp (lago) in the bush (nyika) far from any settle- 
ment. There a rial hut (wi) has been buile to shelter the novices. 
The shaving is said to be cleansing, again both in the physical and 
moral sense. Neulu associate pubic hair and lon z, unkempt hair on 
the head with uncleanness and disorder, with an ignorance of 
proper behaviour.4 

One by one the novices are fetched out of the hut and circum- 
cised.s When the circumeiser fetches a boy, he puts a string of 
white beads (king’alo) about the neck of the novice. After the boy 
has been circumetsed, the necklace is removed and placed on the 
next one to be cut. After all have been circumcised, the necklace 
Is given to the grandmother (maternal?) of the boy whose parents 
Were most prominent in making the various arrangements for the 
initiation. Neulu said thar the white beads stood for the brightness 
and fortune which were hoped for the novice after he had re- 
covered, White (-zelu) stands for cleanness, strength, normality 
and masculinity (cf. Beidelman, 196qi). 

Ngulu say thar a boy's father can never circumcise his own son, 
nor should he be closely associated with those involved in the 
actual operation, This scems to be related to the general Neulu 
practice of rigorously separating adjacent generations, riz. those 
involved in authority relations, from all aspects of sex or infor- 
mality, Thus, too, a Ngulu parent should never instruct his or her 
child in sexual lore, whereas a grandparent or age mate should. 
Neulu sing: The small thing defeats the father (trying to) pull it 
out, oh! (Lavalende Iwamsinda tate, kung’ola, eve!), By this they 
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mean that a boy's father cannot cut off the foreskin (small part) of 
lis son, 

The circumenser is a doctor (mpanga) in the sense that he 
possesses various medicines which protect his patient from both 
physical and supernatural dangers risked in such operations, 
After he has circumcised a boy, and he has applied his medicines, 
the circumeiser gives him two eggs and some maize flour, which 
are said to represent the novice's parent. The eggs are said to 
represent the boy's mother and may be associated with stones 
(Beidelman, 19642), as well as having a more obvious relation to 
fertility and parturition; the flour is associated with the boy's 
father, The whiteness of the flour seems to be the attribute 
governing its selection here, although maize itself also has certain 
masculine associations for Neulu; maize flour is used in other 
Negulu ceremonies to represent semen (Beidelman, 1964a) and 
maize cobs are used to represent the penis. These eggs and the 
flour are kept until the novice has recovered and are then buried 
in the bush by the boy's instructors, along with the other goods 
used during the initiation, Maize four is also sprinkled on all 
those who enter the initiation camp to visit the boy. The boys 
themselves are often sprinkled, too, with fine white ash. Here the 
symbolic attributes of whiteness and dryness are both associated 
with normality, with order, with cooling (kuhoza) the person. 
In many Ngulu ceremonies objects are applied in order to cool a 
erson, to return him or her to order and normality, heat (moto) 

ing associated with passion and disorder. Thus, too, a person 
who had killed another or had killed a lion was, in the past, also 
sprinkled with four to cool him. There is a further parallel in that 

we novices, too, are said to die and then to be reborn after the 
initiation, so that the circumciser is sometimes compared to a 
killer of a lion, Here, of course, there is a further symbolic 
association between the bush, the uncontrollable, and the wild and 
dangerous creatures in it (of. later), and the novice's ignorance and 
uncieanness, which are removed through instruction and circum- 
cision, Water is also sometimes used in ceremonial cooling. 
On such occassions, it is not the liquidity or wetness of water 
(which are feminine, disorderly attributes) that are sig ificant, 
but water's coolness in comparison to the object on which it is 
poured.6 

One of the other expressions for circumcision is ‘to eat’: thus, 
the knife blade eats or devours (chadya) the boy. The idea of 
cating or consuming also has some negative associations with 
killing or subjecting a quarry, a connotation consistent with the 
usage here (cf. Beidelman, ro64a). Thus, Neulu sing: ‘The 
cutting of the knife cats (my) father and cats me’ (Kigola mankenya 
chadya tate tame chandya). They mean that the father was circum- 
aed and now it is the turn of the son; initiation is an expression of 
the continuity of Neulu society (ef. a similar song in female 
initiation, Beidelman, 1oGqa). 

During the weeks following circumcision, the novices are 
confined in the bush camp and are subjected to considerable 
hazing. They are not allowed to wash or to leave the hut except 
under the careful supervision of their instructors. They are 
posed various riddles (mizimna) and mechanical puzzles (kihili, pl. 
vikili) which they are later taught to understand and which are 
related to the sexual lore they must learn in order to conduct 
themselves as proper lovers and husbands, Here are some SOnirs 
(wizin) associated with these puzzles: ‘Solve the puzzles,7 solve 
the puzzles! We shall know the journey!” (Fyambula fyamlni, 
ers both to various 
mechanical puzzles such as knots which novices learn to unravel 
as signs that they have passed initiation and also to the novices’ 
general instructions and new understanding regarding the sexual 
affairs of adults. The novices’ transition from childhood to 
adulthood, through initiation, is sometimes compared to a 
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journey (lugendo), Thus, too: “The way the tree bark is tied! 
With whom do I travel? oh! oh! The way it is tied! With whom 
do I travel? oh! oh!" (Kigome sila wangal Nehambe na ani? eee! cee! 
Sila wango! Nethambe na ani! cee! ece!), This also refers to a type of 
puzzle fashioned out of tree bark (kigome). Again, there is a com- 
parison between the learning of initiation and the transformation 
which it involves with the process of travel (nthambe, f travel). 

One of the common responses to these and many of the follow- 
ing songs is this: "My novices be happy! oh! oh! (That) of your 
mother is not eaten! (That) of your father is your comrade! 
eh! oh! Obey the prohibitions and rules!" (IWali wangu sangala!® 
cee! eee! Cha nyokwe nkhadigwa! cee! cee! Cha iso mbwiyago! cee! 
eve! Toza miko na mizizo!9), This is said to refer to the fact that a 
person must be careful, atter reaching adulthood, not to break 
any of the prohibitions against incest or other forbidden sexual 
relations. A person is allowed and even encouraged to have 
sexual relations or enter into marriage with certain persons of his 
or her father’s matri-clan, but relations with members of one’s 
own matri-clan, that of one's mother, are incestuous, involving 
the strongest prohibitions (miko) held in Neulu socicty. The 
comradeship which one shares with the men of one’s father's 
lineage, on the other hand, involves an obligation not to have 
sexual relations with these men's wives. To do so is to break 
strong rules (mizizo), which, however, are not as serious as those 
mvolving incest. The euphemism ‘to eat" (kwdya) is used for 
sexatal solutions (whhadieine 15 NOt caten), 

The novices are also told: "Kibwedo,"® smooth handed, we 
prize you! (Kilwedo seleza mkono, kikutoyola!), { was told that 
this refers to the fact thar a man with a smooth and gentle tech- 
nique of love play is most valued by women. Selezi is a term to 
convey actions with smoothness, slipperiness, lightness. 

The most important kind of hazing in the camp related to a 
reputed lion which is said, by the instructors, to be hirking in the 
bush ready to punish novices who fail to obey the instructors’ 
orders or who give away the scerets of circumcision to the 
uninitiated. The sound of the lion is produced in two ways: a 
man howls into a large earthenware pot, or a goatskin is stretched 
tight over a pit and then staked fast to the ground. A cord is 
passed through the centre of the hide and then a wooden peg is 
attached to its lower end. The cord is wetted and then drawn 
back and forth through the hole in the hide producing a vibrant 
sound which is amplified by the pit. Both of these contraptions 
are called simba (lion), Here is a famous Ngulu song which 
describes what is done:"' “The novice’s lion is hidden behind the 
camp in the evening. (The novices) remain (in the camp). The 
instructors depart one by one. He who is last (to leave) says, 
“Lam going home. (But) I shall retarn.”” These novices (remain) 
alone. (The instructors) surround (the camp). They grab the lion 
(noise-maker), They grab (rustling) the branches (of the fence) 
of the camp. They growl. (The novices) cry saying, “We are 
going to die.” (The novices) run out (of the hue), (The instructors) 
growl into the earthenware pot’ (Simba ya mwali yafisigwa kun- 
yuma kwedilago mwalagule, Wasigala, Makungwi wafosa yumwe 
yumwe. Yudia akubindiliza agaamba, “Miye naita kaya, Nahe 
naniuye.” Wadia wali wekudu. Wazunguluka. Wakutoza simba. 
Watoza masasu ye dilago, Wabuma, Waila wagamba, *Kifa.’ 
Wahuri nivenyungi), 

The use of a fictitious lion or other wild beast of the bush to 
frighten novices is very common throughout cast and central 
Africa, Both male and female novices among the Neulu and 
Kaguru are subjected to such hazing, and it is particularly well 
described by Richards in her excellent study of Bemba female 
initiation (1956), In all cases, the disorder of the bush is epitom- 
ized by a fierce wild animal, and this is brought into contrast with 
the order of society as epitomized in the rules and behaviour 
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taught at initiation. The use of a beast to represent the mpeg | 
negative aspects of passion and sexuality is also the motif of wild 
pig among the Neulu and Kaguru, where this destructive creature 
represents female fertility, the womb (Beidelman, 19640; 19640). 

While the boys are in camp, food is brought to them each day 
by their instructors, As any adult enters the bush camp, the 
children sing the following song: Makilumbi! Makilumbi! (the 
name of a bird) to which the adult replies: “The bird responds 
feeding its chicks* (Ndege zweila wana wadye)." 

Here are some other songs sung with reference to these men 
who visit the camp: “The millipede is poor, coiling up (when 
molested)!" (Nyongolo ni mkiwa, kesinga!), The first time a man 
enters the camp to visit the novices, he is supposed to bring a 
small token gift, such as a bit of food. The song is said to refer to 
aman whe Fails to do this, claiming in a self-deprecating manner 
that he is toa poor to do so, 

When a visitor brings something to the camp, the following 
song may be sung: “Tell what you brought, what you brought!’ 
(Kikwigate, kikwigale kilonge!) And the visitor responds: ‘I brought 
—, oh! oh!’ (Nikwigale _ eee! eve!) The visitor may 
also sing: “It is affection, it is affection for the novices!’ (Ni 
zinkhuvina, ni zinkhuvina za wali!) To this, too, the usual response 
is sung wishing the novices happiness and warning them against 
incest. The singer's ‘affection’ is said to refer to the joy which 
the adults feel when they see that the boys have safely survived 
carcumcision, The novices are said to have returned to the 
adults, as from a journey (rf. above). 








TH 

[noted that during this confinement many riddles and songs 
are taught the novices. Nearly all of the riddles and songs which I 
collected were said to be taught to both boys and girls. However, 
Cory presents some which he seems to imply are associated with 
only one particular sex, Some of these were also collected by me 
and were reported as appropriate to the initiation of both sexes: 
{deal with many of these in other papers published (1944a) or in 
preparation. However, I include here some songs and riddles 
which Cory ascribes to boys alone and which are not treated in 
my other papers. I beliewe that I can further clarify their meanings. 
In this, { hope to supplement Cory’s findings and also to give the 
reader a sample of the type of songs and riddles that are taught 
to boys at initiation: (1) “We spend our time in our home outside, 
Girls spend theirs at home (mywnba) but we are in the bush 
(mambago)"!3 Neulu boys are initiated outside the community, 
in the bush, in an area consistent with their anomalous, trans- 
itional positions as neither children nor adults. Ngulu speak of 
circumcision resembling death and rebirth and this, of course, 
involves a symbolic i rture from the community. Neulu 
themselves do not provide any clear reasons why boys should be 
initiated in the bush, whereas girls remain at home, except that 
boys are said to be ‘stronger’ and thus better fitted to the bush. 
Moral as well as physical strength seems to be implied. This would 
fit my interpretation: female initiation involves no transformation 
toa new physical and moral state such as that achieved by circum- 
cision; rather, itis simply an effort to modify and control the new 
biological functions of nubile girls, functions which, by their 
very nature, Neulu see as never entirely controllable. Ngulu 
associate the bush (myika or mbage)'4 with feminity, because of 
their common attributes of disorder (Beidelman, 19442). Neulu 
you are placed se their serpin A while they undergo a 
transtormation through surgery and teaching which is su posed 
to make them pecmiiends clean and ordered, physicalls and 
morally.'? They must leave their homes if they are to return to 
them later as new persons, But Neulu girls are retired within a 
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house, in the past immured, as they are subjected to means of 
controlling the disorder and menstrual es a which are 
henceforth constantly inherent in their fertliry and sexualiry. 
They too undergo surgery but even this docs not make them 
clean, burt, rather, merely tempers (softens) their sexuality suffici- 
ently to facilitate their bearing children more easily. The surgery 
and ceremonies which they undergo are not designed to transform 
them into a new physical and moral state, but, rather, to contain 
and control the de facto biological state of nubility which, however 
vital to the society, poses a constant potential threat to its order. 
Their initiation represents no permanent resolution of the mew 
demands of pubescence, but simply the inauguration of a routine 
of perpetual care by which a girl's dangerous and unclean sexuality 
is kept constantly im check within the orderly rules of the society. 
Thus, to imidate girls in the bush would seem to be inconsistent 
with the purposes of their initiation ceremonies, which do not 
involve transtormation but control. 

Here is another initiation song:!* (2) ‘Francolin on its back! 
What have we done wrong?’ On the first night after circumcision 
the bovs are forced to lie very soll on their backs and are beaten 
if they move, The instructors sing the first line of this song, and 
the boys reply with the second. The novices are kept singing in 
order to stay awake, This enforced stillness allows the bovs' 
wounds to heal somewhat during the night. The francolin has 
red feet and this provides a symbol for the circumcision wound, 
the choice of a wild, terrestrial bird utilizing the motif of the low, 
tangled bush with all its associated connotations of danger and 
uncontrollabilicy (ef. Beidelman, 1964a),"7 

(3) “That which enters, enters without light. When it comes 
our, it sees with eves.’ Cory suggests that this refers to initiation 
and the knowledge gained through it. My informants maintained 
that the song referred to the penis which enters the vagina blindly, 
in passion, but produces a child which will have sight, viz. is a 
thinking member of a society, a person. Here, then, the contrast 
is between the violent, passionate, dark, dangerous aspects of 
sex and its results which are esential to maintain a sociery through 
the procreation of new members. Dr. Rodney Needham has 
suggested another possible meaning: the glans penis is covered up 
(blinded) before it enters crcumemon, but at has its veil (foreskin) 
removed when it comes out. It then more nearly resembles a 
head with an cye. 

(4) ‘Instructor, make a fire! Let us cat meat!’' The boys are 
not themselves allowed to make a fire alchough one is an essential 
safeguard against wild beasts (cf, carlicr) in a bush camp. The 
novices must ask their instructors to do this, The song is said to 
show the subjection of the novices to their instructors during this 
period. It may also be thar this is a symbolic separation of the 
novices from sexuality (moro, fire, heat) from which the boys must 
remain apart until the completion of their initiation. We have 
already seen that “to eat” is often a cuphemism for sexual inter- 
course. The song may thus allude to the present asexual state of 
the noviers and also to their forthcoming sexuality. 

(4) “The sun sets descending to the horizon.’'? This song is 
sung at the conclusion of inination when the novices and m- 
structors are about to go home (cf. Section IV). It is also sung 
earlier during initiation but at that time it meaning is not 
explained to the novices, 

(6) “It has been cur, the euphorbia has been cut. The wise man 
keeps things to himself."** The euphorbia has long, phallus- 
shaped branches and a milky sap spoken of as resembling semen. 
The allusion to crcumetsion is obvious. The implications of the 
second line are not only that the novices should keep the secrets of 
initiation but, also, that they should be orderly and dignified as 
befitting adult males. 

(7) “Over there in the bush a fire starts, The children of God 
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ccape."?" According to Cory, this song refers to the fact that 
pubte hair is always shaved, but care must be taken not to injure 
the genitalia. There are frequent associations both by Ngulu and 
Kaguru (Beidelman, 1964a; 1961) between bush vegetation and 
disorder and femininity, often epitomized by wale eae or long 
hair in general. | suggest that there may be a turther implication 
here of the distinction between controlled (shaved) sexualiry and 
the uncontrolled (pubescent) and passionate (wild bush) aspects of 
sex. | would have choughe that fre miiche well symbolize other, 
more sexual actions than the mere shaving of hair, but my infor- 
mants did not know this song and I have relied on Cory’'s initial 
interpretation. | 
IV 

When the novices have nearly recovered, they are often tiken 
out of the camp under the care of their instructors. They are allow- 
ed to bathe or play much as they would were they home. On once 
of these days, while the novices are gone from camp, all of the 
equipment used in imitation is removed or broken and buried, 
When the novices return from their day's outing, they find that 
everything has changed. Only the shelter hut remains, Alchough 
they may be frightened at this unexplained change, they say 
nothing because they have been taught never to question their 
instructors about anything strange that may happen in the camp 
and not to speak to their instructors unless spoken to about a 
varuicular topic. As it begins to get dark, some of the instructors 
vide and make the hon sounds im the bush. One by one the 
instructors leave, saving that they are going home (as in the lion 
song quoted earlicr), The boys begin to be frightened at the 
prospect of remaining alone in the bush without a fire or weapons. 
Then one of the few remaining instructors tells them that perhaps 
they had all better go home, walking through the bush despite 
the dangers of the reputed lion. When the boys arrive home with 
their instructors they find that bachelor huts (gane) have been 
built for them.2? They are shaved and anointed with castor oil 
and given new clothing. Later, they are given new names by both 
their maternal and paternal kinsmen. The next day a large dance 
and feast called martngn (a type of bamboo?) is usually held to 
celebrate their return as new, adult members of the community. 


¥v 

In this brief paper | have presented the few faces known about 
Neulu boys’ initiation. Many of my interpretations have been 
given without full documentation of Ngulu beliefs regarding 
the attributes of the sexes and the nature of sexual relations: 
much of this appears elsewhere (Beidelman, 1964a) or will 
appear later as part of a projected monograph on Ngulu female 
initiation. The purpose of this paper is to improve he available 
ethnographical dara on these penal but not to provide a detailed 
discussion of Ngulu cosmology, symbolism and the place of these 
within Ngulu society, That | hope to attempt in the future. 


Notes 

‘Most of the data for this paper were collected in 1962-63 
during a field trip to Tanzania, East Africa, made possible through 
a post-doctoral Ford Foundation Overseas Training Fellowship 
granted through the auspices of the Institute of Social Anthropology, 
University of Oxford. am most grateful to Dr. Rodney Needham 
for many valuable comments and criticisms of this paper. 

* Cory states that on the day when boys are circumcised people 
dance about figurines called nudunge or mlanye which represent a 
composite of male and female sexual organs (1956, p. 97); | could 
get no report on this during my stay with the Neulu; however, it 
may well be that such ceremonies are observed in areas which | 
did not visit. 

1 Literally, Child of Bakwa: I could obtain no explanation of 
this term. 
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‘1 reter only to unkempt long hair; in the past, warriors appear 
to have let their hair grow long and then carefully braided it in 
quasi-Masai fashion, But adult women and mature men kepe their 
hair cut short. Today, Ngulu normally keep their hair cur short. 
I was told that only mad persons or witches would let their hair 
grow long. However, there were some significant exceptions to 
this rule: girls between initiation and their first child and women 
secking to conceive sometimes wear a topknot which is associated 
with byper-fertility and sexuality. This is shaved off after the 
desired child is born. | hope to discuss this further elsewhere. 

‘ Untortunately, | did not attend such a ceremony and rely on 
informants’ accounts. | was told that the foreskins were disposed of 
by the circumeiser, but Iwas not told any details of this. 

‘Cf Beidelman, miga; the Kaguru, who are the Neulu’s 
neighbours to the south-west, have very similar beliefs (Beidelman, 
IDG, 1903, 1964). 

7 Fyanbula fyambu, literally, “to untic knots." 

*Tt may be that this term (sangala) is what Cory means by the 
untranslated term sankola (1944, p. 763). He states that this is sung 
by visitors to the camp, to which the reply is: ‘Enter and greet the 
Children * (Hung kalamse woarna). 

* Muriko, pl. mike: a prohibinon which causes serious calamity to 
onesclf and one's kin if it is broken, ¢.¢. prohibition against incest. 
Mzize, pl. mizize: a prohibition against some act, such as sexual 
intercourse with a sister-in-law or serious insult of a kinsman, which, 
when broken, is rectified by a fine. [t docs not involve supermatural 
danger and ritual impurity for those involved. 

 Kibwedo, a man’s name. 

ut ers presents a corrupted and incomplete text of this (1996, 
pp. 13h). 

12 In his book, Cory refers to this but provides only a rough 
translation and no text (1946, p. 100). 

Cf Cory's text, which 1s rather confused and appears not to 
be purely Ngulu (1944, p. 462), In his text, the term myumba (house) 
rather than kaya (home) is used to refer to the place where the gurl 
is confined. I believe that this choice fits the interpretation that | 
make in this paper. | | 

4 Actually nyike means ‘bush land,’ while mbage means woods’ 
or ‘forest. Both words are used to signify the wild land outside 
the settlement. 

'§ Kaguru legends concerning the origin of circumcision and 
related customs also emphasize these contrasts berween bush and 
settlement (Beidelman, 19636, pp. 738-62; 1965). 

6 Cory (1996, p. 97); Cory gives a somewhat different text and 
translation elsewhere (1944, p. 463): Huale mgongo, Kitendire ki? 
This is mistranslated as: ‘Francolin calls. What is our fault?" 

1? Cory's translation takes extreme liberties with his text, He 
translates: “A boy, blind and still wet behind the ears, bas entered 
the well of wisdom. When he leaves he looks round with opened 
eyes’ (Makikologwe laingira kisima. Kikeza kulawa lingoile meso) 
(Cory, 1996, p. 105). However, kisina may, perhaps, not mean 
‘well" (kisima, Swahili, well), but may be a Gogo term meaning 
simply ‘a dark place." 

Cory gives no explanation for this (1955; 9. Too). 

4 Cory's translation is somewhat different (ibid.). 

2@ Another somewhat confusing text (Cory, 1944, Pp. 460). 

=! Although Cory indicates that this refers to the shaving of 
pubic hair, he does not spell out the relation between the bush, 
vegetation and uncleanness (1944, p. 463). 

#3 An initiated Ngulu may not sleep in his or her eee house, 
but must reside in a house for unmanned persons of the same sex. 
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In June-July, 1956, | journeyed to Libya as a civilian member of 
a United States Air Force team to test desert training, techniques 
and equipment for the Arctic-Desert-Tropic Information Center 
of the Research Srudies Institute, Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabarma.! The tests took place in the Hamada cl- 
Hamra (Red Desert), a hot, barren, largely uninhabited, pebble- 
strewn desert, located south of El Azizia, officially recorded as the 
hottest spot on earth. A few dune areas with camel grass types 
constitute the only zones of summer vegetation. Water is scarce 
and unpredictable. For example, although reported as being the 
centre of a live oasis on maps, the well at Bir cz Zauria (see 
fig. 4) had filled wath sand, and the water table at Bir cl-Chor had 
dropped to 120-130 feet below ground level (see map, fig. 1). 
Modern inhabited areas are generally limited along the main 
route leading south from Mizda. Seasonal migrations = nomadic 
groups do occur, however, especially im the spring. 

While on a orck in the Hamada cl-Hamra, we collected 60 
flints on the surface of the desert Hoor.? We travelled by foot 
most of the time, testing the Air Force survival system, so our 
collection js necessarily small. In spite of the limited sample 
collected, several Hint implements are typologically, if not 
chronologically, similar to certain specimens discussed by 
McBurney and Hey.3 

The im: nee of this collection is that it extends certain 
typological clements south into the Fezzan. No chronological 
comparisons can be—or are meant to be—implied. I merely 
wish to record where the flints were found, describe them, and 
make pertinent comparisons with the McBurney and Hey 


typo 

The 60 ints were collected from seven localities (see fiz. 1). 
The numbers 1-7 on the map indicate the approximate geo- 
graphical position of the localities. 


bolt 1 (fig. 2). Located 3-3 miles north of Mirda in a wadi leading 

Stubby, thick, rectangular, medium small scraper; undiagnostic; 
but freshness and lack of patina, generally small neat size and angu- 
larity suggest relative lateness. | 

Small triangular flake with alternate opposite face edge retouch 
and/or wear mainly along one edge. Not diagnostic. 

Two undiagnostic, utilized fragments; parallel scars on one, and 
parallel edges on other, suggest blades and relative lateness. 

Note that the four specamens of Locality 1 all suggest lateness, 
typologically speaking. 
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iti airy ; (ie Lin, di 1, We ac I ssh, In front of ave Co Wiest of road: 
many Hints in general arca. Ten fines collected 

seven utilized broad flakes with tam patina: two are more 
(Larreew ard bladelike, but thick: two have faceted striking platforms, 
onc of which exhibits distinct and predominant double patina, the 
edge wear or retouch being fresh (fie. gd). The rest are typo- 
logically the broad irregular kind of flakes usually associated with 
Middle Palvolithic or Levallom—Mousterian industrics He. ic) 





Fic. 2. LOCALITY 1, NORTH OF MIZDA 


Photograph: L. Dapres 
The other three flints are: a worn, undiagnostic fragment 
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h rota utilized: al clini cidal COT cl al i ike Ch | rev beck OF sid=blasted 
tabular flint with steep edge retouch or wear to form a poor circular 
scraper, sugpesting relative lateness; an exceptionally fine retouched 


combat 1OoTh che STA per anid <Loe MTaper, COMPILES ilar neat tery 


re-touch SUP Rat possi the neolithic attiliaticn (tier. ja: 4 ey hy! 


No. Tripoli. Surface, fig. 37, p. 265, No. 33 in McBurney and Hey). 


Logality 4. North end of Wadi Zemzem. Two Hichts collected 

F = | 5 a " J Lert 1 2 

[1 additi i] ie a small comes IPnostic Hake, | arts bed up an el ingated, 
medium-large fragment, coarsely flaked on two faces, possibly a 
core fragment, whose broadly set fake scars and milky Patina supe 
Middle Palaolithic, typologically 
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Fic. 3. IMPLEMENTS FROM LOCALITIES 3, § AND 7 
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Seven of the finds consisted of variously patinated, irregular 
small fakes and fragments with littl or no edge wear. 

A triangular-shaped, coarse bifacial flake-core (fig. 7) with tan 
patina somewhat resembles the Middle Paleolithic, Levallois- 
Mousterian type, but its small size and shape appear to be closer 
typologically to the flake-cores of the Upper Pabeolithic industry 
of Hagfet ed Dabba (McBurney and Hey, fig. 31:1, 3, §, 6, ‘possibly 
prototypes of Libyan Neolithic adze’). 

Two side scrapers (fig. 34, ¢) found at Locality § are typologically 
different: b might be called Middle or Upper Palxolithic; ¢ might 
be typologically later. 

Acsthencally the finest picce is an excellently retouched backed 
point on an clongated fragment (fg. 3¢). The tool looks late; 
closest comparisons are the Upper Palwolithic backed blade indus- 
trics of Hagiet ed Dabba (McBurney and Hey, fig. 39, p. 207) or 
Wadi Gan (McBurney and Hey, fig. 34, p. 231). The Libyan Neo- 
lithic relates more closely to the Egyptian style of pressure flaking. 

A fragment of a steep scraper or core, undiagnostic, completes 
the Locality 4 finds. 


Locality 6, Eighteen flints collected on foot trek between Bir cl- 
Chor and Bir ez Zauria. Several dune sites, all blown out by winds 
and with no discernible stratigraphy, were encountered en route. 

Mainly natural Aint fragments with considerable desert varnish; 
all but three had tan patina, Four of the 18 show definite signs of 
human use; seven show hg of posible utilization; the rest arc 
decidedly natural and worn by nature. 
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Locality 7 (fig. 3h, fig. 4). Dune sites, all blown out, at Bir ez Zauria. 
Thirteen flints collected, all of which sport strong desert varnish, 
tan patina and signs of extensive use by man. 
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Fic, 4. BIR EZ ZAURIA FROM THE GROUND (a) AND THE Ark (bh) 
Photographs: L, Dupree and Alonza W, Pond 


The best specimen is a crude, discoidal flake core (fig. ah) on a 
cortical fragment. The Bir cz Zauria find resembles specimens of 
McBurney and Hey's Middle Palwolithic, Levallois-Mousterian (see 
McBurney and Hey, figs. 16, 17: pp. 161, 064). 

One flake had been extensively used as an end scraper but had no 
diagnostic form. Five flakes had possibly been used by man; 
four others had been slightly wed. Two fragments were simply 
unutilized, natural flakes. 
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Fig. 4a shows Bir cz Zauria from the ground; fig. 44 shows Bir ez 
Zauria from the air. The white speck in the centre is a parachute 
spread over a camel thor. 


In conclusion, let me repeat that the primary purpose of this 
paper is to extend the typological range of stone implements into 
the harsh modern environment of the Hamada el-Hamra, and not 
to place the implements within any known or assumed chronologi- 
cal emails except with the broadest implications. The 
existence of such stone tools deep in the Sahara of Libya should 
encourage others in the area to undertake extensive, systematic 
surveys in more concentrated dune areas in order to establish 
truc cultural relationships both north and south of the Sahara, 
and with the well-known Egyptian sequences to the cast. 


Notes 

' Louis Dupree, The Desert Survival Field Test, ADYTIC Publication 
D-1oy, Air University, 1946. 

- 1 with to acknowledge the aid of the following in collecting 
flints: Professor Alonzo W., Pond, Lt. Col. William Zimmerman, 
Major Bernard Segeerman, Capt. Albert Brozkowski, Master Set. 
Harold Donley. Also, sincere thanks to Dr. Bruce Howe, Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, for his extensive comments on the 
collection, Dr. Junius Bird, American Museum of Natural History, 
examined and discussed the specimens with me, and for his help lam 
grateful. | also wish to thank Profesor Allen Philbrick and Mr. 
Nicholas Amoros for preparing the map. 

2C. B. M. McBurney and KR. W. Hey, Prehistory and Pleistocene 
Geology in Cyrenaican Libya, Cambridge (U.P.), 1944. 

¢ The collection is in the American Muscum of Natural History, 
New York. 


Mathematical Models of Marriage Systems. By Dr. Frank B. 
| Livingstone, Department of Anthropology, University of 

146 Michigan, Ann Arbor, With table 

The past 1§ years have witnessed an almost 
explosive development in the analysis of kinship and marriage 
systems. Most of this analysis is the dircet result of Lévi-Strauss’s 
monograph, Les structires dlémentaires de la parent’, The develo 
ment has taken two rather different directions, both of which, 
however, have centred around the concept of prescriptive marriage 
systems. One trend has taken its cuc from A. Weil's appendix in 
Lévi-Strauss and has been concerned with the description of 
prescriptive marriage systems by permutation matrices and other 
mathematical models. Bush (appendix in White, 1944), Kemeny, 
Snell and Thompson (1962), and White (1964) are isles ape of 
this development. The major contributors are not anthropologists, 
and their analyses have seemed at times to be quite divorced from 
current anthropological fact and theory. The other development 
has been the application of Lévi-Strauss's analysis to specific 
societies and for the most part has been due to Needham (1962 
and references therem). 

Many of these prescriptive marriage systems are found in South- 
East Asta, where they are integrated into complex social structures, 
Apart from this area prescriptive marriage systems are most 
structured and hence discernible in rather primitive societies 
such as the Australian Aborigines in which reciprocity between 
groups consists almost solely of women-exchanges. By analogy 
it would seem reasonable to suppose that such marrage systems 
were more widespread among human groups in 5 Upper 
Paleolithic and Neolithic. These systems are not reported from 
Africa (see Lane, 1962, for a possible exception); but among the 
Pygmies sister-exchange is the usual form of marriage (Putnam, 
1949), the Plateau tribes of Nigeria have many types of women- 
exchange marriage (Meck, 1936) which to my knowledge have 
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never been re-analysed, and the Bushmen may have had a modi- 
fied Kariera system, For the !Kung Bushmen Marshall (1959) states 
that there are a limited number af personal names, a man inherits 
his paternal grandfather's name, a woman her paternal grand- 
mother's, and only certain names should marry. At equilibrium 
with constant family size and a constant population, his system 
would operate approximately like an Australian class svStern. 
Of course, the present situation of the Bushmen is quite unlike this 
ideal state. Winter (1956) has also stated thar there are two forms 
of marriage among the Bwamba, the oldest or original form being 
exchange of women and the later form involving bride wealth. 
Other examples could be cited, so there appear to be many 
vestiges of obligatory women-cxchange systems among primitive 
peoples, and even in Africa where prescriptive marriage systems 
are considered to be almost non-existent. 

Although the theoretical models of prescriptive marriage 
systems are mathematically elegant, in their present form they 
apply to very few societies, and some socictics to which they have 
been applied are almost completely unknown anthropologically 
(e.g. the Tarau in Kemeny, Snell and Thompson, 1962). This is a 
result in part of the fact that these models have been set up on the 
basis of genealogical relationships and not on ‘kinship’ relation- 
ships as that term is understood by most anthropologists, In 
addition the concept of prescriptive marriage system has been 
defined in such a restricted way that such marriage systems are very 
rare and in fact one type, prescriptive patrilateral marriage, 
6 considered to be non-existent. This definition, which is due to 
Needham (19$8q), restricts prescriptive systems to those which 
require marriage with a particular relative. The function of this 
definition is apparently to delimit which societies have such a 
system and which don’t. The existence of various types of 
prescriptive marriage systems is thus simply a matter of whether 
the ambiguous, incomplete data which we possess On most 
primitive societies can be made to conform to the definition, and 
Necdham (1962) has discovered that some types exist and others 
don't. Many useful insights have resulted from this new approach 
to marriage systems, but at times it seems to be a new kind of 
anthropological butterfly-collecting. 

Definitions are more than labels to paste on reality, and science 
is more than discovering what exists. In this paper several models 
of obligatory marriage systems will be presented, but these models 
do not exist in the sense that they are not exact descriptions of any 
living society, These models are similar to those which exist in 
population genetics and which are the foundation of that science. 
In the genetic models the concepts of breeding isolate and random 
mating are mot meant as labels of certain aspects of reality. The 
further assumptions of discrete generations, infinite population 
size, and equal fertiliry of all marriages are such that no society 
on earth could possess these features. But taken together these 
concepts form a powerful model of the genetic process. We can 
express quantitatively the characteristics which are of interest, 
if. genes, and can predict with this model how they will change 
and how fast, When we apply this model to specific cases of 
reality it is sometimes possible to predict gene change with great 
accuracy, and at times it is pe ible to determine just how much 
each of our assumptions has affected our predictions. Social 
behaviour, particularly marriage, has many consequences for 
human population genetics, so it would be nice to have similar 
models ee marriage systems. 

Although many view prescriptive or obligatory marriage 
systems from the point of view of the individual’s obligation to 
marry a particular relative, they can also be considered as various 
kinds of alliances between exogamous groups within the total 
society, We will assume that a society is composed of an indefinite 
number of exogamous clans, say nt, which contract alliances with 
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one another by exchanging women. Other valuables may also 
be exchanged but here we will only be concerned with women 
(stone axes or shells have few genetic consequences). These 
exchanges can be either direct or indirect, In direct exchange the 
rwo groups simply take wives from cach other, while in indirect 
exchange any particular group docs not obtain wives from the 
same groups which marry its women. Direct exchange can be 
either simultaneous, which is usually recorded as sister-cxchange, 
or it can be delayed in which case it is usually described as some 
form of patrilateral marriage and perhaps even cross-cousin 
marriage. Indirect exchange implies that one clan is always in the 
relationship of wile-giver or wife-taker to another clan and this 
in turn implies niatcil tesa marriage. 

If within a society all » clans have alliances with each other, then 
there will be n(n—1)/2 such alliances. Since these alliances between 
clans are in the nature of contracts and imply some obligation to 
fulfil duties of wife provision, in the past I have used the term 
“preseriptive’ for them, but Salisbury’s (1964) term ‘obligatory’ 
will be used since it is applied to a wider range of actual socicties 
by Salisbury and seems more appropriate. Although, in obligatory 
patrilateral marriage, the direction of exchange is reversed in every 
generation, which means in other words that the obligation be- 
tween clans changes with every marriage, at any one time the 
alliance pattern can be represented in the same way for both 
matrilateral or patrilateral obligatory marriage. Since the relations 
between any two clans will be in one direction for both types of 
obligatory marriage, at any one time a particular clan wall owe 
wives to (patrilateral) or give wives to (matrilateral) some number 
of the other n—1 clans. Thus, we can represent the alliances at onc 
time by an n-tuple, (x1, %2,43,...)...%,), where x, is the num- 
ber of clans the ith clans gives or owes wives, and 

7 x,=AH (n — 1)/2. 

This description of the alliance pattern between clans is identical 
to Rapoport’s (1949) description of the pecking order of chickens, 
for which xis the number of chickens the ith one pecks. However, 
the equilibrium pattern is very different for the two phenomena. 
Many possible combinations of numbers for which ¥ x, = 
nln—1)/2 are not possible alliance patterns. No x; can be o or 
n—1, because this would imply that clan i could not either find 
marriageable women or find spouses for its women, On the other 
hand the pecking order not only allows these values but would 
tend toward them since pecking orders tend to be consistent, That 
is, there is one chicken on top who is pecked by none, and a second 
in command who is only pecked by So lasde etc. In other words 
there is a strong dominance gradient. For example, in a Hock of 
three chickens, if x, is the number of chickens a ith one pecks, 
then there are two possible orders: (1, 1, 1) or (a, 1, 0). Although 
one might expect the first ‘democratic’ order ar the beginning, in 
time the second hierarchical order would develop at equilibrium, 
However, for the alliance patterns in a | lan society, the 
first set is the only one possible. 

If we make the further assumption that the clans are all equal in 
size with equal numbers of the two sexes, then the scuiiseian 
order would seem to have all clans give and take wives from 
equal numbers of clans since this would maximize the alliances for 
a clan given a 50-0 sex ratio. If is odd, then the perfect order 
would be ((—1)/2, (n—1)/2,...(n—1)/2), while if n is even, 
the closest pattern to equality would be (m/z, /2, . . »(u—2)/2), 
with half the clans giving wives to n/2 clans and half to (n—2)/2 
clans, With n odd, the variance of this order is 0. One step 
away from equilibrium would have one clan giving Wives to 
(n+-1)/2 and one clan giving wives to (n—3)/2 clans. There are 
nf/(2(a—2)!) combinations of the clans which would result in 
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this pattern and the variance is 2/n. Two steps away with two 
clans giving to (nf —3)/2 and two clans to (n+1)/2, the number of 
combinations is Gv!/(4!n—4)!) and the variance is 4/n. Three 
steps away the variance is 6/s and at further steps it is 2x/n where 
x is the number of steps away from the equilibrium order, Evolu- 
tion of the social structure toward equilibrium would tend 
to reduce the variance in the number of clans cach clan gives 
wives to. This seems quite similar to RK. A. Fisher's Fundamental 
Theorem of Natural Selection which states thar the amount of 
genetic change is proportional to the variance in fitness. 

As an example of this model, Purum society has an ideal 
alliance pattern of (3, 3. 2, 1,1) which is about as far from equilib- 
rium as a five-clan system can get. However, Needham (1958) 
has produced evidence to show thar these five clans are not the 
alliance groups, 

Since each clan at equilibrium gives wives to(n — 1)/2 clans, then 
if they must exchange w wives per generation to maintain the 
alliance and the adult female generation is f per cent of the total 
clan, the total population of such a closed society should approxi- 
mate roown{y—1)/2/. For example Needham (rssh states that 
the Purum had 13 alliance groups. fw = 1 and f= 2§ per cent., 
then the total Purum should have been 312. It was 303. 

OF course the clans in any actual society are not all equal, so that 
the society would be tending toward this equilibrium bur there 
would be disturbing factors tending to disperse the sizes of the 
clans, Although no society has equal clans, when the clan still has 
political, economic, and religious functions, there docs scem to be 
an optimum size to the clan. As clan size tends to drift by random 
processes away from this optimum, the processes of fission and 
fusion tend to keep clan sizes clustered around the optimum. 
Leach (1949) and Meggitt (1963) have emphasized this continual 
fissioning and fusioning which must occur in any society for it to 
remain viable or maintain viable clans. The dispersion of clan size 
is almost the same problem as the extinction of family names which 
Warson and Galton (1475) first solved almost 100 years ago in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute. This was the first published 
example of a stochastic process which is now one of the most 
rapidly growing branches of mathematics. However, for family 
names in Western societies or clans in tribal groups in which the 
clans have lost their major functions, the variation in size is much 
greater since there are no systemic pressures tending to push the 
size back toward the optimum. These systemic pressures also 
complicate the process so that | haven't been able to get any ex- 
plicit expression for it. One can oa however, to simulate the 

rocess on a computer for a specific clan optimum and maximum 
allowable variation from the optimum, 

Mervyn Meggitt has provided me with data on the clan size 
among the Mac Enga of New Guinea, Since the adult males 
constitute the core of any clan and are the individuals who defend 
its territory and perform most of the clan's functions, | have 
divided the clan sizes by four in order to obtain a rough estimate of 
this male core. On Table I are shown the means of the clans in 
various areas and the ranges and variances of the number of adult 
males per clan. The range is from about 25 per cent. of the mean to 
about 250 per cent. of the mean, This seems to be about the vari- 
ation Which can occur and still have the group able to function as 
a clan. Although the range as a percentage of the mean does not 
scem to imerease with an increase in mean size, the absolute valuc 
of the range and the variance both increase with the mean, 
This can be seen by the fact that the coethcient of variation re- 
mains Constant. 

The distribution of clan sizes was simulated by a random process 
on the Michigan yogo computer. All clans were started with the 
optimum number of males, which was taken to be the mean 
number, and then succeeding generations were determined 
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randomly. When a particular clan became 2-5 of more times 
greater than the mean or was reduced to :2§ of less of the mean, 
then this clan disappeared or became two clans with the optimum 
number of males. The programme was set up so that tae abel 
population was constant from one generation to the next and there 
were always 1o clans. With an optimum size of 20 the average 
Variance was too, and after the first few generations and the 
distribution had stabilized the range of variance from generation 
to generation was 24 to 200. Maramuni is the only Mae area close 
to this clan size and its variance of 6% is well within the range of 
the model. With a mean clan size of $0 the range of the variance 
Was 200 to Joo with a mean variance of about 400, For a mean size 
of roo the variance ranged from rooo to 3000, with a mean 
variance of 1800, For these three different mean clan sizes the 
cocthcients of variation were +50, “40, and +43, respectively, which 
seems to indicate no trend toward increasing proportional vari- 
ation with increasing optimum clan size. Although the optimum 
clan size can vary owing to land productivity, topography, 
technology, or other factors, these simulation models seem to fit 
the data quite well. 


TABLE |. THE APPROXIMATE MEAN, THE VARIANCE, AND THE RANGE 
OF ADULT MALES FER CLAN IN THE MAE EXGA 


Niomber Coefficient 
Area of Charts Mea Marien Range of Variation 
Cipper Lari Lot 73 2610 12=jOt “fF 
Adiddle Fan gl fee Bint 18-128 "14 
Lower Lai 43 ges 44 12-10% = pth 
Lipper San a6 4:1 gos f-108 $4 
Lower Sau 24 284 218 §- 62 $2 
Syaku 44 ra | Tet 24q-141 “43 
Afararmasnti 27 224 as! j- 42 36 


If there is an optimum size for the clan, then for a closed society 
within which all alliances occur, there must be an optimum 
number of clans. But | have not been able to describe this situation 
mathematically nor describe the process by which these opumum 
units are formed. The clan model outlined at the beginning des- 
cribes only the pattern of alliances, It may well be thar the actual 
numbers of women involved in the exchanges may be a more 
suitable measure for the purpose of combining this model with 
that of the fissioning ae fusioning of clans. However, the clan 
model ts only a static description of the exchange system. In order 
to predict how these systems change we need some model of the 
process of the creation and dissolution of alliances. There are 
many mathematical models which are attempts to describe similar 
processes such as Barth's (1939) use of game theory to describe 
the alliances of the Pathans, but it seems to me that graph theory 
offers the best possibilities (see Flament, 1963, for an outline of this 
theory). The age model is in fact a directed graph, which because 
of the limitations of the possible alliance patterns, | think it can be 
proved, is strongly connected, There have been many striking 
advances in diverse fields which are based on graph theory, for 
example economics (Avondo-Bodino, 1962 wal ci the analysis of 
many kinds of networks and flow through them (Ford and 
Fulkerson, 1962). The alliances between clans in primitive socictics 
seem to be a perfect fir for these models. But again the models 
appear to be = 2 description in another terminology of an alliance 
system Which we can describe adequately with the concepts of 
anthropology. In amy case this note is not meant to report concrete 
results but only to outline an approach to marriage systems which 
deserves attention. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


A Note on Stome-Built Enclosures in South Nyanza, Kenya. 


: By Neville Chittick, Director, British Institute of History 
147 iad Archrology mi Feet Africa, Niaireby, Pe re Fovr fienere: 

[here exist in parts of the South Nvanza district of 
Kenya, wuth of the Kavirondo Gulf of Lake Victoria. niutbers of 
stone=built enclosures, now for the most part ruined, which do nor 
appear previously to have been commented upon, visited a number 
of these in January, 1962, and the present note pives some account 
of the structures observed during a cursory examination, The 
region is settled by (Nilotic) Luo people, but before their arrival 
probably some three centuries ago it wems to have been occupied 
by (Bantu) Kisii and related Kuria, now found in the areas imnmcdi=} 
ately to the cast and south respectively : 





Fic. 1. PLAN OF BOMA AT MINYERE HILL 


The remains concerned lic in the Kanyainkago chicfdom in an 
area some 34-40 mules south-west of Kis: the more interesting 
group hes on a low hill known as Minyere, overlooking the Kuja 
river, about two miles south of the ferry on the Kany amkago- 
Kanyadoto road which crosses that stream. Six enclosures for boris) 
were seen, but Luo elders who accompanied me asserted that there 
were some 20 in all. The bomas are fairly widely scattered over the 
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hill and are for the most part enveloped in bushes and creepers. 
They are rowghly circular in shape, built in drystone fashion of 
uishaped, usually flattish, blocks of the country rock. In some cases 
the mode of construction is very simple, with litde selection of 
stone; it scems unlikely that such walls were ever of very great 
height, Others have been buile with very considerable care, par- 
Hear the best-preserved of those seen, a description of which 
Po LAs 





FIG. 2. MIN YERE HILL, BOMA NO. j, INTERIOR OF MAIN 
ENTRANCE 
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Ths enclosure (numbered I) measured 29°50 metres from 
north to south ite: rtially, anch about 32°40 metres (possibly rather 
more; the castern wall is partly collapsed) from cast to west (plan, 
fig. tT). The main entrance was at the northern end, and takes 


the form of a roofed passageway (tig. 2). This ts carefully built of 


selected blocks fitted together, the roof being of large stone slabs 
extending across its width fo-80 metres). The he ight of the passage 
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is 1°30 metres and its length 2-20 metres, this being the thickness of 


the wall at this poe, t There are slots for a squared beam to bar the 
entrance, [here is a second entrance at the southern end, which was 
not roofed. The threshold of this was o-7§ metres above ground 
level; the opening extended the whole height of the wall, but was 
much narrower at the bottom (only o-24 metres) than at the top 
(about 2 metre), The enclosure wall is 2*§0 metres in height 
where not collapsed, and thicker on the northern side, adjacent 
ta the door, than elsewhere (fig. 3). In the south-west quadrant 





Fi. 3. MIN YERE HILL, PART OF WALL OF BOMA NO. 4, 


INTERIOR 


of the circle are two drystone hut circles, diameters 4 metres and 
2-40 meters internally, and remains of a third. The walls of the 
better-preserved huts are o-7§ metres thick and up po 1°30 metres 
high. West of the largest one are traces, flush with the ground, of 
a structure that appears to have been of pist clay. 

The elders asserted that the stone huts were for calves, and the 
other structure for goats; presumably the grown cattle were free to 
roam in the rest of the enclosure. The construction of the bomas was 
ascribed to the Kabwoch Luo, and the enclosure described was said 
to have been occupied by one Alila, son of Migot, who died as 
recently as 1948. Indeed some of them seem stll to be used a5 corrals 
on occasion: fig. 4 shows the simple entrance of another boma, with 
upright stones set against the ends of the ruined walls; rough 
timbers nearby appear to serve to close the gate 
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ENTRANCE TO BOMA NO, 2 
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There are traces of other stone bomas about 1 km. south-west of 
Wnirt market, which lies close to the Kisii-Migori road; these are 
said to have been destroyed in 1941 of thereabouts to obtain stone 
for a school or other buildings. The postion of the works 1s marked 
by a luxuriant growth of bushes; the diameter of one examined 
was about 80 metres. A local informant averred that these bomas 
were also built by the Kabwoch Luo, as a defence against Masai 
raids. 

Mr. B.A. Opot informs me that Luo elders report notable remains 
of apparently similar type at Nyaroya near Macalder’s mine, which 
lee abort 44 miles south-south-west of Minyere Hill, and that there 
are others in the area bordering the Lango region; again they are 
said to have been built as a defence against the Masa 

Sir H. H. Johnston describes and illustrates mud-walled villages 
of the Bantu Kavirondo,* Of the Lwoo, he says: ‘Formerly [viz. 
before ¢. 1900] they built mud or stone walls round their settlements 
in imitation of the Bantu Kavirondo to the north."3 

Despite the assertions of the present Luo elders, it seems probable 
that the structures described in this note, some of which display a 
high standard of craftmanship, were cither taken over from carlicr 
Bantu inhabitants of the region, or built in imitation of such 
buildings. Their nature, which is foreign to Luo traditions of 
construction, suggests that the former hypothesis is more probable. 
lt may be noted also that there are drystone remains further south 
near the lake shore, notably on the headland called Dwakahangara 
on Ukerewe island.4 These, however, are concentric fortifications 
for the defence of a hilltop 


AN ipa 


' This entrance resembles a type found in the Inyanga area of 
Southern Rhodesia (ef. AK. Summers, Inyanga, C.U.LP., 1998, Plate 
la); but the similarity is no doubt fortuitous. 

: The Uganda Protectorate, 1902, pp. 723-8 Thomson, Throsugll 
Mazailand, London, 1854, pp. 472 and 478, also describes mud-built 
bomas, and (. H. Stigand describes bormas in Kisii consisting of a 
high wall of rubble earth surrounded by a ditch and illustrates a 
covered entrance built of mud (Land of “mj, London, 1913, pp. 
2938). 

' Johnston, ibid., p. 780 

fT. H. E. Jackson, “Some Stone-Built Defences on Ukerewe 
Island,’ Tanganyika Nor, and Ree, No. 25 (1948), pp. 776. 


The Hand Bolt. By Dr. M. D. W. Jeffreys, University of the 


| Me invatersrand, Johanne surg. With ehrce figures 
[48 [In defining the term ‘hand bole’ the first element is 
ee readily disposed ot: * hand" 14 for my Purpose define 
in the Oxford English Dictionary as the “terminal part of the arm 
beyond the wrist consisting of the palm and the five digits, forming 
the organ of apprehension characteristic of man," To ‘balk,’ 
however, Lattach the meaning of a‘ projectile’; something projected 
by force. This pn. for bolt is suggested by the OLED. where 
bolt is described as ‘an arrow; especially one of the stouter and 
shorter kind with a ‘blunt or thickened head, called also quarrel . . 
The quarrel is also called a “bird bolt." However, the manner in 
which Shakespeare uses the term bird bolt inclines one to think 
that this weapon was not necessarily an arrow. Shakespeare in 
Twelfth Night (1, ¥, 100) wrote: “To take those things for bird bolts 
that you deem cannon bullets.” The QED. states that a bole ‘is an 
an elongated bullet for a rifled cannon.” The impression gamed is 
that a bolt is a projectile and this HMIpression 1s strengthened when 
onc recalls how Milton used the term in Paradise Lost (V1, 407): 
“They shall fear we have diuarmed The Thunderer 
dreaded bolt." 
hand missile 
[ maintain (a) that palaolithic man amorg his missles would use 
a sper yal type of stone implement spec fics lly shaped for its PUT poe 
(h) that this stone implement has not been ‘recognized by archaso- 
logists as a missile; (¢) that today this stone implement carries the mis 
leading name of ‘handaxe* or “handpick." An examination of these 
palaolithic stone implements shows that they (a) are clongated tools 


of his only 
Consequently a hand bolt could be described as a 


Nos. 148, 149 
with a pointed and a blunt end; (4) are worked on both faces; 
(c) have their margins trimmed to a cutting edge all the way round; 

(4) show no signs of wear and tear on the cutting edge (see fiw. 1), 
On the principle of least effort these characteristics preclude the 
alleged “handaxe’ its use asa hand tool. A tool to be held in the hand 
would not be worked to a cutting surface all round its edge because 
this sharp edge would damage the hand as soon as the tool was used 
with any force at all, Furthermore the edges would then show wear 
and tear, 





1. A TYPICAL "HANDAXE 
Length ¢. 


Fic. OR HAND BOLT 


14 cn, 


In the cultural division of labour among the sexes, it is the 
occupation in food-gatherng societies for the woman to provide the 
carbohydrates, the starches in the form of seeds, roots, nuts, fruits. 
In the exploitation of these feral foods the so-called *handaxe’ 
would play no part. In these societies it is incumbent on the man to 
provide the proteimms in the form of flesh and it is in this activity 
that the primary use of the “handaxc" must be sought. As already 
suggested it was not a hand tool, yet it is a tool linked with the 
activities of the male in securing proteins for the family; as such its 
main function would be in the hunt, As a spear point or lance head 
it is far too heavy and clumsy. One must search for some activity 
in hunting where its too per cent. cuttme edge would be purposeful, 
This purpose would be achieved if the so-called “handaxe*’ were 
used os a missile, For a missile the term is seen immediately to be 
inappropriate, Where ‘hand bolt" would be appropriate 

If this hand bolt is held by its clongated end in the palm of the 
hand and five digits (fig. 2) and the blunt end aimed at the quarry, 
then, if hurled with the cuttme edge horizontal, the missile will 
revolve around its centre of gravity with its elongated end having a 
high angular velocity. Ins rotating movements through the air 
would recmble those of the following hand-thrown missiles: 
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boomerang, Sudanese throwing knife, South African knobkerric. 
On its striking its quarry, the advantage of a hundred per cent. 
cutting edge becomes immediately apparent. 

The areas in South Atrica where | have found these hand bolts 
in abundance are around pools, vieis and lakes and along river 
banks. As these implements are readily made—I saw the late Pro- 
fessor Van Rict Lowe fashion an alleged *“handaxe* in a quarter of an 
hour—it occurred to me that stone-age man used these implements 
against flocks of waterfowl and that having brought down his quarry 
he did not always trouble to retricve his missile which would have 
fallen into water or reeds. As a missile, this implement is better 
described asa hand bolt chan as a “handaxc.” (An association between 
the terms quarry and quarrel or bird bolt might repay investigation.) 

The assumption outlined above would account for the great 
numbers of hand bolts found round water courses, vicis and pans 
in South Africa; it would also explain the almost pristine newness of 
the cutting eges on the hand bolts when picked up. ‘These hand bolts 
show no sign of wear and tear or of continwous use. It would also 
explain the peculiar working and shaping of these implements. 

The above claim for this tool mms counter to the claims of 
Margaret Shinne in her book Ancient African Kingdon (London, 
rds, p. 18), where she wrote: “All over the [African] continent, 
except in the central forest area, rather clumsy, pear-shaped stone 
tools are found, which are called “hand axes." They have been 
chipped into shape, always the same general shape, rounded art the 
thicker end, which was the w orking end, and tapering to a not 
very fine point at the thinner end, which was held in the hand. 
They are called “hand" axes because it is assumed that they were 
held in the hand, and were used for a variety of purposes, mainly 
connected with food-gathering.' 

Dr. H. |. Swart, of the Botany Department, Witwatersrand 
University, has provided an adroit sketch of palxolithic man 
effe ctively using a hand bole (fy. 3). 





Fic. 3. THE HAND BOLT IN ACTION 
Drawing by Dr. H. [. Swart 


In many parts of Europe the neolithic polished stone celt is known 
as a thunderbolt while in parts of Africa this cele is called a lightning 
stone or a ‘god axe." So far as is known the neolithic polished celt 
was never used as a missile but either as an adze or an axe for shaping 
wood, How then comes it that this celt called a “bolt” as in 
thunderbolt? Are we seeing here the transference to the obsolete 
celt of an earlier name for the forgotten palxolithic hand bolt? 


A Study of Foot Contour among the Sema of Naga Hills 
149 and the Lushai of Mizo Hills, India. By Sima 


Mukherjee and Deba Prasad Mukherjee, Caleutea. 
Pith a table 

The human foot is known to have undergone certain morpho- 

logical changes duc to assumption of erect posture, In adult man, for 

instance, the long axis of the big toe is nearly parallel to that of 


other toes, whereas in apes it diverges at a larger angle. Quanti- 


tative Variation of such adaptations in different habitats and races 
is Ot yer quite clear. 
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The study of foot outlines of some Indian mbes (Sarkar,' Das and 
Uzir,? and Ganguly and Pal!) indicates relatively smaller feet among 
the nomadic populations. The divergence of the hallux and length- 
breadth index are again greater among the Khasi of Asam, who 
speak a Mon-khmer language and show some physical resemblances 
with the Mongoloid, and also the Negritoid Onge of Lith Anda- 
ian. 

We had the opportunity to trace the contour lines of the feet of 
28 men belonging to the Sema tribe and of 20 men belonging to 
the Lushai tribe, following the methods adopted by Sarkar, during 
1999-60 In Shillong. The former came from Mokukchang district 
of present-day Nagaland and the latter from Aizol in the Mizo 
Hill district of Assam. The Sema fall m the Western group of the 
Naga in common with the Angami and Rengma tribes. Grouped 
in small commumnitics the Naga have remained isolated on their 
hill tops (Hutton). The Lushai are included in the Kuki-Chin group 
of people and are similarly isolated. 

The linear measurements from acropodion to ptermon and 
from tibial metatarsale to fibular metatarsale were taken with 
the help of a sliding calliper on the contours. Angles between axis 
lines were read by means of a transparent protractor. The rewiles 
are summarised in Table I for comparative purposes. 


TALE | 
| Senta Naga Laghati 

Ne. of feet 4c 40 
Foor length tn cnt, 

Mean a4" 24) 

Range 22°0-25°§ = _- 247-259 
Foot breadth fn en, 

Mean oF 10°41 

Range BH10°3 gt 3-10°9 
Length-breadth index 

Aefeatts qr] 4ors 

Range 34°S1-43°24 39°24-43-78 
Hallux divergence angle 

Mean rhe +o 

Range 6"-10°5 ay 


It appears from the data that the dimensions of the Lushai feet 
tend to be larger than those of the Sema, while the angle of hallux 
divergence and the width relative to length is more in value than 
among the latter, This seems to substantiate Hutton’s4 comments on 
the branching away of the great toe from the others among some 
Naga tribes. The Sema are more comparable to the Khasi, and the 
Lushai come closer to the tribes of Eastern India in this character. 
Although the data are not sufficient for any definite conclusion, 
they may suggest the usefulness of further investigations on this 
character for genetic analysis. 


Notes 
tS. S. Sarkar, Proc. Nat. Ins. Sc, Vol, XXTV (1948), Part B 
(No. 4), p. 210. | 
2 B. M. Das and P. Uzir, Man in India, Vol XLI, Part 1 (1961), 
p. 22, : 
+ P. Ganguly and A. Pal, Curr, Sci., Vol AAA (1961), pp. doo. 
aj. H. Hutton, The Anganri Nagas, 1921. 


Myth and Environmental Change in Tanganyika. Hy P. I!. ¢.. 
the physical 


amd Beverley Brock, Entebbe, Uganda 
ISO Anthropologists usually assume . 

— environment of the peoples they study as something 
given, static: hence stories about changes in that environment are sen 
as mythical. A situation was found in south-western Tanganyika 
where such an assumption was not justified. In this case, a story of 
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‘hills growing" may well reflect actual geomorphological changes. 

The story was voltected by the second author while carrying out 
an ethnographical study of the Nyiha of Mbozi in 1961. The 
Mbozi Nyiha are a Bantu-speaking people with patrilineal clans, 
formerly ruled by independent petty chiefs." Many of the Nyiha 
live on the Mbozi Plain, which is a gently undulating surface stand- 
ing $140 to $300 fect above sea level, Apart from the rare stecp- 
sided inselbergs, which stand 200 to 400 feet above the plam, slopes 
are very gentle, The broad valley bottoms are generally marshy and 
in a few places the marshes continue up the sides of the valleys onto 
the interfluves, some roo to 140 feet above the valley bottoms. 

The Nzowa chiefdom is situated on this plain. Historical traditions 
in this chiefdom all assere that the first people to settle there were 
forefathers of the Shupa clan, who came long before the founding 
of the chiefly line. During an account of Shupa clan history, given m 
the presence of, and confirmed by, elders of other clans, an old, 
blind Shupa said that when his forefathers came to the place where 
they first settled (the steep-sided hill Nycria) there were no trees; 
they burned a peat-like substance for fuel, gathered from the 
swamps. There were only a few large hills—the others have grown 
SUNY. 

Little attention was paid to chis account until the first author, a 
geologist, began to study the geomorphology of the area. The 
geological evidence shows that the Shupa story could describe in 
non-technical terms and with much foreshortening a geomorpho- 
logical process that has im face been taking place im very recent 
geological time. 

It is though that until very recently (on the geological time scale) 
the Mbozi Plain was extremely flat and marshy, with only a few low 
hills of more resistent rocks standing up out of the marsh. As a 
result of the deepening of the Rukwa Trough, the Mlowo River 
began to cut more deeply through the rocks to the morth-cast of the 
plain. When this incision reached the marsh, the water-logged clays 
and deeply weathered rocks were rapidly denuded, producing 
broad shallow, and still marshy, valleys a hundred feet or so below 
the original level of the marsh. The higher-standing hummocks, 
originally more resistent to erosion and not subjected to the 
prolonged saturation, remained at about their original elevation. 
It is conceivable that the speed of the crosion and denudation was 
such that within a man’s life span, some recession of marsh and 
increase in proportion of arable and tree-supporting land could be 
observed and interpreted as ‘the hills growing,’ sc in 
proportion of marsh, and toa less extent the increase in relief, might 
have been quite significant over several generations.* 

This geological evidence cannot be used to provide any dating 
meaningful in terms of human history. In interpreting it, due regar 
must be paid to the difference in geological and historical time scales; 
geologists are accustomed to working within a tolerance of plus or 
minus thousands if not millions of years. All that can be said is that 
the Shupa story is compatible with the evidence of a geologically 
very recent process that over several generations could have 
modified the environment sufficently to allow it to support an 
increased population. In effect, the hills did grow, through the 
deepening of the broad valleys between them, 

Because of the difference in the time scales involved, it is mot 
possible to assert strongly that the process occurred in human times; 
nevertheless the geological evidence makes it impowable to dismiss 
the Shupa story as mere myth without any possible basis in fact. 


Nates 


‘For further ethnographical details, sec Beverley Brock, A 
Preliminary Description of the Nyiha of South-Western Tanganyika, 
unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Leeds, 1963. 

2 For further geological details, see P. W. G, Brock, The Mbeozi 
Syenite-Gabhro Complex of South-Western Tangmyika, unpublished 
Ph. thesis., Research Institute of Affican Geology, Univeristy of 
Leeds, 13. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Positive Zen Marxism. C/. MAN, 1963, 21 
I 5] Sin,—In his article “On Zen Marxism: Filiation 


and Alliance’ (MAN, 1983, 21) Boobert Murphy 

stated: *.. . beneath the arguments over the interpreta- 
non of the minutia: of systems of descent and marriage, there is a 
quite fundamental methodological issue that transcends in impor- 
tance the subject matter of the argument: this is, quite simply, that 
Lévi-Strauss and his followers have taken a significant step away 
from the tradition of positivism, which is almost the equivalent of 
social science today, and reinstated dialectical philosophy asa method 
in social inquiry,” While | agree with Murphy as to the importance 
of the methodological issue, | question whether Lévi-Scrauss's use of 
the dialectical philosophy im social inquiry is a step away from 
Positivism, 

In the first volume of the Positive pei y, Auguste Comite, the 
founder of positivism, writes: “If it is truc that every theory must be 
based upon observed facts, it is equally true that facts cannot be 
observed without the guidance of some theory. Without such 
guidance, our facts would be desultory and fruitless; we could nor 
retain them: for the most part we could not even perceive them. 
Thus, between the necessity of observing facts in order to form a 
theory, and having a theory in order to observe facts, the human 
mind would have been entangled in a vicious circle, but for the 
natural openmg afforded by Theological conceptions.’ 

The necessity of a cognitive frame of reference for the observation 
of facts may be illustrated by the person who has never seen a photo- 
graph or heard of photography when first confronted with a snap- 
shot. It may well appear to him as a meaningless melange of black, 
white and grey unul he formulates the theory that it is indeed a 
pictorial representation of some scene, Once having done this, his 
theory becomes unconscious and implicit in his approach to all 
subsequent expericnces of a similar nature, 

Comte recognized the necessity of formulation of a theory—any 
theory, regardless of its adequacy—prior to the study of empirical 
facts, Theories, as he said, do not arise from facts, they can only be 
tested agains them. Having said this, however, Comec failed to 
recognize that this meant that all theories are necewarily metaphysical 
In origin and remain so. Theories are a part of the scientific method, 
but they are never * positive’ in nature. 

We have here the problem: what is positivism? Which part of 
Comte shall we retain and which discard when there is incon- 
astency or diagreement in his own statements ? 

Comite’s prejudice against metaphysical thought led him to regard 
his own theories as positive and not metaphysical, but we don’ have 
to make the same error. He postulated three wecewary stages of 
thought: the theological, metaphysical and positive, which could be 
roughly glossed as religious, philosophical and scientific, and then he 
proceeded to heap scorn on the first two, thinking he had disposed 
of metaphysics for all time, 

It has been pointed out that the act of preference itself for the 
scientific over the metaphysical, ic. philosophic, is necessarily a 
metaphysical choice. To put it another way, science demands the use 
of empirical observation and the application of rigorous logic, but 
the demand itself is not the result of reasoning by induction or de- 
duction, but rather by seduction—it appeals to us only because we 
have found it the shortest road to predictability and order—which 
we like. In a word, it seems “reasonable.” In a fundatnental sense, 
our choice of method is always by seduction. Whether one chooses 
to explain the universe by theology, metaphysics or what one calls 
scrence depends ultimately on whether we hike one method better 
than another. Thus the most avid positivist can only jminimize the 
role of metaphysics in his approach to the study of reality; he can 
never hope to climinate it. 

This is embarrassing to scientists who, like Comre, wish to have 
done with metaphysics, But the first requirement of the method of 
science is the formulation of a hypothesis—a metaphysical procedure 
which is essential—whether it is poretmes consciously or uncon- 
sciously, Only the disproof of a hypothesis proceeds by the scien- 
tific usc of observation and application of ngorous logic—not ies 
formulation. 
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Thus | maimtain that Lévi-Strauss is not departing from positivism 
when he uses dialectical philosophy; he is merely using it in the 
necessarily metaphysical procedure of formulating hypotheses with 
which to approach the study of empirical reality. 

JAN W. MINNICK 
Los Angeles, California 


‘Kola Hospitality’: A Clarification. Cf, Man, 1964, 44, 191 
| Sik,—Dr. Bascom's letter raises an important question 
152 about the apparently ‘puzzling’ pomt which arises 
is from my article on * Kola Hospitality" (MAN, rgtg, $3). 
The question is: Why in Table | (of this article) du lineages 3, 4, and 

§ present kola to lineage 2 before the senior lineage 1? 

The simplest answer to this question is that lincage 1 is not 
accorded any “semority’ im the authority sense of the word. At 
the limcage-group level, Nsirimo manifests atypical lineage ‘be- 
haviour’ for historical and political reasons. Like some other Igbo 
communities now commonly referred to as ‘towns,’ Nesirine has 
he tradition of descent from a common ancestor. Two streams of 
population—one from the east and the other from the west—are 
said to have settled in the present territory at different times, in the 
remote past. The western stream, headed by lineage 1 (and some 
informants claim that it simply preceded in point of time}, is 
accorded primacy of settlement but no seniority. The fact that 
lineage f retains the guardianship of Ala, the Earth deiry, docs not 
matter, We are, in fact, dealing with a fiercely egalitarian structure 
where the political autonomy of cach lineage (village) is guarded 
and respected. 

_ About five years ago, the question of ‘seniority’ among the five 
lineages became a burning issue following the disagreement among 
the local Councillors on the order of roll call in a wider political 
community crroncously termed a ‘clan.’ When the ‘town’ met to 
discuss this question, lincage 4 claimed to be Opara—lincage head, 
and should come first, It was challenged by an opinion leader from 
lincage 2, whe wanted to know the names of lineage 4's father and 
mother, for ‘an Opara nist have had parents," This proved an 
unanswerable question ance it is ecnerally believed that the 
‘founding fathers” of these five lineages came from different areas. 
Following this, the assembly dispersed without reaching any 
decision on the matter, | 
| Por historical reasons which my informants do not remember, 
lineages 3 and 4 co-operate and compete as a unit against lineages 
I, 2and §. Fig 1. of my article illustrates the territorial contiguity 
between these competing and often rival social groups rather than 
the proximity of their kinship relationship. It appears to me that 
what operates at the lineage-group level is a territorial principle 
phrased in kinship idiom. Within cach lineage, however, the an- 
eestors. are not in doubt and the seniority principle is respected within 
the differentiated segments of cach lineage. 

The curious position of lineage § is resolved by the local tradition 
that it 4 ‘late comer” from the eastern stream of the Incoming 
population which decided to co-operate with lineages 1 and 2 after 
its disagreement with lineage 4, the “leader” of the eastern stream. 
In passing kola nut to lincage 1 through lineage 2, lineage § is 
applying the principle of geographical proximity rather than that of 
scrOrity. 

Brictly stated, Table | of my article does not pretend to present a 
representative model of Igbo Phases structure. It rather documents 
the ethnographical realiry of the presentation of kola nut in one 
Igbo village group where two different principles seem to be 
operating at different levels: at the village or lineage level, the 
principle of territorial contiguity and/or political convenience op- 
erates but is conceived only in kinship idiom; within cach lineage, 
serority is well defined and kinship principle and idiom are 
applied without any manipulation. But in other Igbo village groups 
where seniority is acknowledged, territoriality is irrelevant since the 
kinship principle is primary. 

. VICTOR C. UCHENDU 
Cron Point, New Mexico 
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The Study of Beads. Cf, Man, 1984, 3 
I 53 Sin,—In the interesting and valuable paper by Dr. A. 


P. du Toit (MAN, 1964, 3) be refers to “Indian beads,’ 

“Indian red," etc. As [ tried to pout out for South-cast 
Asia in a previous paper (MAN, 19f4, 90), visual judgements of 
beads, even aided by the microscope, can be gravely misleading, as 
Dr. van der Sleen has demonstrated more widely (MAM, 1946, 27, 
1§4; 1964, 219). 

Whar is the evidewe that any of the beads Dr, du Toit describes 
from Rhodesia were actually made in India as he suggests? And 
what is the definition of ‘Indian red’ (wot in the standard colour 
chars which we have been using for bead description here) ? 

The great value of Dr. du Toit's paper is correlation of beads with 
Carbon 14 results. Bur if one objective scientific method is used, 
there is every cause to use others—in this case, chemucal and spectro- 
graphical glass analysis. This would climinate some doubts, and—in 
view of the extensive available literature in that field (not quoted by 
Dr. du Toit}—weould probably ensure some realistic localizations, m 
place of informed but essentially subjective guesswork. 

TOM HARRISSON 
Sarawak Mfusenm, Koching 


Sie,—lt was with miterest that | read the preliminary 
[54 survey of the beads from the important site of Ingombc 

ede (MAN, 1905, 3). In one respect it is, however, 
misleading. Gold beads are only mentioned as being present in 
Burial 3, whereas they were in fact also found with Bunals 1, 2, 6 
and #.! 

In the interests of strict accuracy it should ako be noted that the 
excavations Which led to the finding of the main burials were under- 
taken by the National Monuments Commission of Northern 
Rhodesa, nor the Rhodes-Livingstone Museum. 

As postscript it might be pointed out that Dr. WG. N. van der 
Sleen has pronounced the blue glass “Melon” beads found with 
Burial 3 to be of Komano-Egyptian origin. 

Kampala, Uganda JAMES H. CHAPLIN 


Notes 
' ]. H. Chaplin, ‘A Preliminary Account of Iron Age Burials with 
Gold,” Proc. J Fed. Sci. Congress., Salisbury, 5.7... 1960, 
2 See Arch. Aamb., No. 2, February, 1944. 


The Analysis of Siane Social Structure. €), MAm, 194, 69, 140, 


213; 1904, 37 

155 In a previous msuc of Man (1gf4g, 140) | offered a 
w= ecnncsm of Livingstone’s definition of prescriptive 
patrilateral cross-cousin marriage (MAN, 1964, $9), and cited Siane 
ethnography in support of that criticism. Mr. Andrew Strathern 
has since taken issue with some of my assertions (MAN, 190%, 77). 
I think, however, that Mr. Strathern is concerned with a slightly 

different problem from mine, 

My quarrel with Livingstone was concerned with the applica- 
bility of constructed models to ethnographical material. Living- 
stone tried to show, by use of a model, that Siane was a mirror image 
of Purum, Because the model (or ‘definition’) which he used 
would have distorted the Siane material beyond recognition, | 
argued against him, 

Mr. Strathern appears to think that [ also wished to pronounce 
on Siane social structure, However, my consideration of Siane 
social structure went only as far as was necessary to show Living- 
stone's faulty interpretations of it and its incompatibility with his 
“definition.” It was not my aim to disprove cross-cousin marriage 
among the Sianc. To do this | would have had to debate Salisbury's 
analyses and | did not undertake that. 

[ consider that my criticism of Livingstone still stands (Livingstone 
himself has not replied), and that Mr. Strathern’s questions on 
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reciprocity and patrilateral crom-cousin marriage have to do with 
altogether different problems. In referctice to Siane social structure | 
would offer the following remarks for Mr. Strathern’s perusal, 

Salisbury, in an article (MAN, 1964, 214) apparently written with- 
out reference to mine (but which has praises for Livingstone's 
effort), suggests the same éolution to Siane and Siane-like systems 
as does Mr, Strathem: namely that a patrilateral system is possible if 
there is a pool of sub-groups in a major group which can supply the 
required wife-givers and wife-takers for a potential spouse outside 
the major group. Exchange of ‘sisters’ in the kinship idiom of 
patrilatcral cross-cousin marriage is then possible. This is a moot 
point, but even if it be granted, it docs not solve the problems in 
analysts of Sianc social structure. Salisbury, for instance, has had to 
goto the expedient of postulating fwe model systems in Siane to 
support his patrilateral interpretation. 

| would remind Mr. Strathern—and Dr. Salisbury—that Lévi- 
Strauss's scheme is not limited to prescriptive systems (elementary 
structures), but is also intended to extend to other systems of 
kinship and marriage which Lévi-Strauss calls ‘complex structures.” 
Lévi-Strauss characterized Africa as one of the territories of complex 
structures, and it is perhaps not fortuitous that African models have 
been broached in New Guinea. | would agree that Siane social 
structure can be looked at from the point of view of reciprocity, 
but Tam net convinced that it can be explained amply as. an example 
of an elementary structure (sce my letter, MAN, 1964, 140, mote 2). 
I believe that Salisbury’s analysis ts too restricted. Salisbury shoul 
remove some of the theory from his viewpoint and consider his 
2 in a more impartial light. 

am not now ina position te discuss this problem further. {am 

working among a people whose marriage system is indisputably 
‘complex,* and, unlike Mr Strathern, can obtain little relevant 
data; nor do | have the literature conveniently at hand. 


WILLIAM WILDER 
Tenerleh District, State of Pahang, Malaysia 


The Rock Art of South Africa. C/, Man, 1964, 84 
I 5 6 Sm,—In your May-June isuc, Mr, James Walton, 


F.5.A., reviews my book Rock Ant of South Africa, In 
reviews of one’s books the rough must be taken with 
the amooth, but | would not like it to be thought that | have, taking 
my writings together, done less than justice to Mr. John Schofield, 
as Mr. Walton may seem to imply. His contributions including his 
‘Four Debatable Points’ were fully dealt with in my Rock Paintings 
of the Drakensberg and also in a controversy with the Abbé Brewil 
conducted by letters in the Johannesburg Star in which | supported 
and defended Schoticld’s views, | did mot say it all again as | do mot 
like to repeat myself, | 
Mr. Walton has a point in referring to the use of canoes south of 
the Limpopo, but rather an academic one as the occurrence was not 
many miles south of the river, and what was reported in 1952 can 
hardly be called historic in the sense in which | used the word. 


ALEX BR. WILLCOX 


Johanneshurg 


Fumigator or Altar? Cy. MAN, 19f4, 137 
| 57 Sia,—Mr. E. ©. Lanning’s article on “Musira Burial 


Caves’ carries an illustration of what he calls. a furmiga- 

tor. | suggest that this object may be a miniature altar. 

M. Bequaert reported on “The Masaka Cylinder: An Interpreta- 

tion of its Use’ in The Uganda Journal, March, 1947, p. 24. In this 

connexion my own article * Alrars or Sacred Stools: The Ibo Tazza 

or Ala,” Man, 1944, 46, has a bearing. If the object is an altar it 
becomes the seat of the soul and as such becomes a sacred stool. 


M. D, W, JEFFREYS 
Witwatersrand University, Johannesburg, South Africa 
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Social Anthropology. By Godjrey Lieuhardt, London (O.ULP.), 
158 1944. Pp. 216, index. Price pos, Gd. 


_ This attractive volume intended not as a textbook 

tor social anthropologists but as an introduction for 
the general reader, forms a useful complement to Dr. Beattie's 
Other Cultures. That study, also from the Oxford stables, tended to 
work outwards, so to speak, from a core of established methodology 
and ethnographical fact. This less exhaustive book, concerned 
frankly with the tribal world, tends rather to move inwards from 
the changing European literary and cultural heritage towards a 
comprehension of the institutions and modes of thought of exotic 
peoples. This difference in emphasis and procedure, appropriate to 
the series in which the volume appears, enables Dr, Lienhardt to 
suggest something of the correspondences which may be traced 
between the aims and overriding interests of social anthropologists 
and their own intellectual milieu. In these terms he discusses the 
evolutionists and writers like Lévy-Bruhl, as well as a later generation 
of ficldworkers who were often demonstrably imbued with a strong 
sense of liberal idealism. These last, as he points out, assuming a moral 
purpose and value in society itself, were not infrequently led to ower- 
emphasize the stability and order of tribal communities, Dr, 
Lienhardet's conclusion, however, that in the less ethnocentric world 
today moral problems are less likely to distort sociological analysis— 
since “autonomous peoples do not require our “sympathy "'—will 
perhaps suggest to some readers a lingering touch of a similar 
idealism, 

The book opens with a short account of the nature and scope of 
socio-anthropological enquiry and a sketch of its development up 
to the work of Durkheim. With this behind him, Dr. Lienharde 
launches forth into a well illustrated discussion of the ecological 
circumstances in which many tribal peoples find themselves placed 
and the adjustments which they make to them. This is followed by 
a chapter on tribal politics which, very properly in the context, 
while stressing the novelty at first sight of uncentralized tribal 
systems, shows convincingly how these can be seen and understood 
as extreme types on a scale of increasing political centralization and 
complexity. The distribution of political power leads directly, in 
the next chapter, to an examination of the inter-play between econ- 
omic interests and social relations, in which duc attention is given to 
the ethnographically more colourful forms of conspicuous consump- 
hon and gitt-exchange. Kinship and affinity, both in their formal and 
functional aspects, are dealt with next; and are followed by a concise 
bur quite wide-ranging discussion of religious belicf and values. 
Here religion is taken to embrace a wide spectrum of conceptions of 
ultimate power, and the intellectual element in the construction of 
cosmologics is stressed. There is also a refreshing approach to 
the comprehension of theistic beliefs through the study of the 
historical develapment of messianic cules: and Evan-Pritchard’s 
analysis of Zande witchcraft is applied, too tentatively perhaps, to 
demonstrate the general properties of closed systems of belief on 
whatever premises they may be based. All this is capped, in the 
concluding chapter, by a brief assessment of the methods and 
astinptions of contemporary social anthropologists. 

Throughout, the book is illustrated by well chosen cthnographical 
examples which fall neatly into place as the argument unfolds, and 
these are supplemented by a generous selection of telling andsome- 
Himes arresting quotations from often unexpected sources, The style 
is generally lively and interesting; and, what is ultimately most 
important of all, the work succeeds in conveying something of the 
excitement of the subject. The text closes, as it opens, with a quota- 
tion from Tylor commending social anthropology to the general 
public, as the catalyst which brings together in a manageable and 
meaningful whole ‘the scattered subjects of an ordinary education.’ 
This has a surprisingly modern ring. And if, as present indications 
seem fo sugeest, social anthropology is increasingly coming to be 
regarded in this light by a wider public, Dr. Lienhardt's introduction 
will surcly play a part in taking the matter further. 

[. M. LEWIS 
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Closed Systems and Open Minds: The Limits of Naivety in 
| 5 9 Social Anthropology. Edited by Max Glickman, 


Edinkurgh and London (Oliver & Boyd), 1964. Pp. 
274. Prive 2 guineas 

Social anthropology ts. an eclectic subject, In describing the societies 
and cultures which they have studied, anthropologists have written 
about their political organization, their ‘law,* their economics, their 
religion, their cosamelogies, and many other topics. But few of them 
have been professionally trained as political scientists, jurists, 
economists, theologians or philosophers. Does this mean that social 
anthropology is a pursuit for amateurs, for dilettante dabblers in 
fields professionally the preserve of specialist scholars? This most of 
us would indignantly, and rightly, deny, but the problem remains, 
and this book is the first serious attempt to deal with it. 

The central question to which Profesor Gluckman and his 
one-time colleague, the economist Professor Ely Devons, address 
themselves is, to quote from the blurb, *when a social anthropo- 
logist’s research leads him into a field which belongs to other 
disciplines, what line should he vege i What use may be made of 
the results that other scholars have already achieved?" The question 
of course implies that social anthropologists have a field which they 
can be led out of, and this, “defined operationally,” is ‘the study and 
comparison of tribal socicties and small fields of social life with 
emphasis on the role of custom" (p. 13). 

The short answer to Professor Gluckman’s question is that social 
anthropologists can and do make, and always have made, some use 
of the findings of other disciplines, and that they are bound to do so 
‘naively’ since they cannot be experts on everything. Of course this 
is true of all social science, even of all science; after all, the fact that 
few of us are trained linguists or etymologists does not inhibit us 
from using words, But what is original about the present work is 
first the incorporation of essays by scholars some at least of whom 
explicitly ask what use they are making, or should make, of non- 
anthropological data, and secondly the editor's and his colleague's 
detailed analysis of the ways in which such data may legitimately 
be used. 

As well as a brief Introduction and a long Conclusion (over 100 
pages) by Professors Gluckman and Devons, the book contains five 
essays by scholars trained wholly or partly in social anthropology at 
Manchester, illustrating more or less effectively the use of relevant 
but ‘external’ information made—or not made—in their researches. 
Thus in Chapter 2 Professor Turner, in another important contri- 
bution to his brilliant analysis of Ndembu ritual symbolism, 
concludes that although ‘at one end of the symbolist’s spectrum of 
meanings’ the social anthropologist may join hands with the 
individual psychologist, the social psychologist and the psycho- 
analyst, his central concern is with what is normative and therefore 
“cultural.” In the next chapter Professor Bailey, in an interesting 
comparison of inter-caste disputes in two Orissa villages, claims that 
adequate anthropological understanding of these disputes does not 
require an exhaustive scholarly knowledge of the Sanscritic texts 
which underpin Hindu culture (though obviously a social anthropo- 
logist working in a Hindu society should know something about 
them), Again, snice social anthropologists study COMMUNITIES, 
our investigations stop, he thinks, “at the pome where relationships 
tend to become single-interest, specialized, and therefore of interest 
to... political scientists and economists’ (p. 73); where, in other 
words, they cease to be community relationships, 

With the next essay, Dr. Epstein on the differences between the 
Mine Township’ and the “Government Township’ on the Copper- 
belt, with particular regard to the emergence of African political 
Histitutions in the towns, we move out of the traditional field of 
social anthropology into urban sociology. But here again limits have 
to be drawn, and such ‘outside’ factors as the wider political scene 
and mine company policy cannot be fully analysed, though they 
must be noted. In Chapter § Professor Lupton and Dr, Sheila 
Cunnison, in their analysis of workshop behaviour in three Man- 
chester factories, move even further away from traditional anthropo- 
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logy, but they are still concerned with the same problem, ‘It 1s 
inevitable, * they write, ‘that, in studying modern industrial socictics, 
me a and social anthropologists will be dealing with the same 
areas of social life as economists, political scientists, social historians, 
and psychologists’ (p. 127). They conclude that ‘at least an elemen- 
tary knowledge’ of the work of these other scholars is called for. 
In Chapter 6 Professor Watson discusses social mobility and social 
class in a Scottish mining community, and his conclusion seems to be 
that ‘the plurality of prestige systems’ in which he is interested can 
only be understood if account is taken not only of local com- 
munities, but also of “regional or national organizations of all kinds 
and at all levels, Just how this fits in with the theme of the book is a 
little obscure to me, as indeed it seems to be to the editor. 

In their concluding section, Professors Gluckman and Devons 
ect out in detail some of the ways in which social anthropologists 
may take account of the findings of other disciplines, for example by 
the incorporation of certain events without bothering abour their 
internal complexiry, by the abridgement of theories and hypotheses 
from companion disciplines, and by simply ee justifiably naive 
assumptions. In the course of a critical review of their contributors’ 
esays they go on to reconsider the problem of “how to isolate an 
area within a larger whole for systematic study," and they pot 
their moral (which is that social anthropologists should generally 
stick to their own lasts) by a comparison of Evans-Pritchard’s and 
Kluckhohn'’s studies of witchcraft, holding Evans-Pritchard’s 
treatment the more satisfactory, because he confined his analysis to 
cultural sphere (‘stated feclings), and did not ‘trespass into the field 
of another discipline’ by offering explanations in psychological 
terms. 

This is an original and stimulating, if occasionally repetitive, 
book, and we should be grateful to its authors for having brought 
into the open some important questions which are only too often 
slurred over or taken for granted. Even though we may hope that 
the more adventurous among us will sometimes ignore Professor 
Gluckman's stern ‘No Trespass’ warnings, his discussion of the 
hidden traps and snags which lie on the other side of the fence will 
at least help us to keep our wits about us when we venture mto 
disputed territory. 

J. H. M. BEATTIE 


The Conduct of Inquiry: Methodology for Behavioral 
I 6 O Science. By Abraham Kaplan. San Francisco (Chandler), 


1964. Pp. xii, 428. Price 34 

This is a book of the firt rank, and most useful to 
the workaday social scientist in that it sets out deliberately to create 
a dialogue between the great reflective scientists and philosophers of 
science on the one hand and the behavioural scientists on the other. 
The author's grasp of special problems, dilemmas, achievements 
and limitations of the latter group is first-hand and prodigious, 
while apparently not having been achieved at the expense of classical 
erudition in his own field. His treatment of the entire range of 
methodological issues—experimentation, theory-building, model- 
construction, observation, the use of statistics, the value problems of 
explanation and application of finding, ete.—is unique in the degree 
to which it bridges the gap between the scholastic philosopher of 
science and the practical-minded social researcher. His book is one 
that can form a handy reference volume to lend depth of methodolo- 
gical rationale to the more practical handbooks of research method 
in the behavioural sciences—and lend comprehension in the frame- 
work of a single community of scholarship to such diverse works as 
the efforts of Freud, Weber, Jahoda, Mosteller and Lazarsfeld. 
If the book has a fault from the point of view of the methodologi- 
cally reflective anthropologist, it is its lack of balance im illustrative 
content as between the psychological and the socio-cultural levels 
of behavioural science. The former are far more thoroughly studied 
and used in illustrations. Durkheim is mentioned only once in the 
text, and Radcliffe-Brown not at all, though ‘Structure and Func- 
tion in Primitive Society’ is listed among the references. The author 
seems unacquainted with Malinowski, Nadel, Redfield, Firth, Fortes, 
Gluckman, Parsons, Merton, Lévi-Strauss, etc., all having some 
interest in methodology. He relics, for his sociology, mainly on 
Weber, other references being in the area of the quantitative 
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methodologists rather than of the analysts of social structure and 
culture. The social psychologists who, in America, are perhaps the 
most methodology-conscious of the social scientists, fare better, im 
keeping with the author's generally greater sophistication on the 
psychological level. nae 

If Professor Kaplan is somewhat off-balance in terms of the distri- 
bution of his attention as among behavioural-science disciplines, he 
is very well balanced in his treatment of issues in the field generally. 
Indeed, balanced perspective is the most notable thing about the 
work as a whole, and anthropotogists can certainly benefit from 
studying this book because many of the issues besetting scientists in 
the spectrum of approaches on the psychological level are very 
similar to those at the socio-cultural level. 

Kaplan makes it quite clear that the process of discovery entails a 
degree of persistence in the face of vagueness, and trying out various 
techniques. The work of the clinician (astute descriptive field- 
worker) thus has its place along with the psychometrician (quantita- 
tive social scientist), Both the cultivation of vagueness and the 
worship of technique are condemned as incxcusable. The problem, 
however, has not on the whole been one of charlatanry, but of the 
selection and emphasis of inappropriate models in behavioural sci- 
ence—e.g. the model of celestial mechanics with its emphasis on 
prediction rather than the model of evolutionary biology with its 
emphasis on explanation. 

While this viewpoint is not new to the anthropologist, its reitera- 
tion in authoritative terms, richly rationalized and documented, can 
be quite useful in a period in which new methodologies must be 
accepted, but with a sense of perspective. As the era of computer 
technology and mathematical models advances upon us, rigidities 
both of over-cspousal and of puristic rejection may hamper the 
proper absorption of the new methods into the armamentarium of 
the social sciences, As Kaplan points out, ‘verbal assent may be given 
to the truism that cach of the methods has its place, but the com- 
mitment of practice, very often, is to the attitude of defensive in- 
corporation and exclusion: this is the only thing worth doing’ (pp- 
275f.), 

a role of the methodologist of science 1s to describe the over- 
arching array of methods within which any specific approach— 
whether it be computer methodology or structural-functional 
methodology—may Hourish in healthy interaction with the others 
or be constricted by a too limited view of its own nature and place 
in the world, Kaplan's service lies particularly in the attention that 
he has given to the special conditions governing the contemporary 
behavioural sciences in their adaptation to the methodologica 
jungle. In this sense he is, as the sociologist Leonard Broom pounts 
out in his introduction, a “most uscful philosopher.’ 


ROBERT N. RAPOPORT 


Continuities in Cultural Evolution. By Margart Mead. New 
Haven and London (Yale U.P), 1964. Pp. xx, 324. 
I6l Price 3 guineas | 
| ln these Terry Lectures (Yale University, 1957) Dr. 
Mead engages the issue of cultural evolution and comes up with 
something in the nature of social science fiction, Anthropologists 
will not find here any considered treatment of the course of cvo- 
lution, for truc to her major interests, Dr. Mead has concentrated 
on the bridge to the future and how the developing child and the 
individual should fit into the picture. The stroke of the brush is bold 
and impressionistic, This is quite in order, for Dr. Mead has always 
been crossing frontiers and blaring new trails. However, in detailing 
the omnipresent ‘needs’ of anthropological research, too much 
space is devoted to discursive amplihcation. But anthropologists 
might well spend some thought on Dr, Mead’s discouraging 
conclusion that sound advances in theory and method have been 
turned into cults by special in-groups or diluted and fragmented in 
subsequent application. 
Dr. Mead's whole approach to the evolutionary issue is rooted in 
a confrontation of the i adem of nuclear catastrophe. How are we to 
ensure that man and his descendants can get on with the present 
and get ito the future? Hence, the concern with continuities in 
evolunon and the deliberate attempt to plot ‘new ways in which we 
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[mankind) may participate in evolution.’ Dr. Mead has soughe to 
give theoretical substance to human Participation in evolurionary 
processes by insisting on the continuity and integral unity of the 
human reality. By establishing levels of Participation from 
‘individual’ to * population’ to ‘species’ she attempts the formulation 
of units of analytical significance that will describe changes along a 
biological continuum from the smallest interacting unit to the 
broadest. Admitting that alterations at the macro-cvolutionary or 
species level may be treated without special regard to the individual, 
Dr. Mead nevertheless hints that individuals may make an impact at 
this cultural level just as at the biological ‘ macro-cvolutionary level, 
the individual who carries a viable mutation and who survives to 
reproduce is crucial... * (p. 155). Leaving to cach his own level of 
analysis, Dr. Mead defines the micro-cvolutionary as the one where 
individuals or small groups make their special mark (pp. 142f). 
However, the decisions and actions at the micro-cvolutionary level 
induce a ow of events which on retrospection ‘scem to have been 
“inevitable” ." Now, it is ‘the sum total of thee “inevitable” 
advances, combined with equally “inevitable” failures, which, as 
one looks back, constitute directional evolution '* (p. rer). In 
reality, man is complete master of his fate. 

However, left to the vagaries of evolutionary processes gifted 
individuals cannot casily or always exercise hike evolutionary 
potentials. With disaster for the whole species imminent, it isa vital 
necessity that society mobilize thousands of evolutionary units, clust- 
ers of the gifted, in the hope that they will come up with some 
‘sacial invention’ to stay atomic execution. Dr. Mead would 
divert some of the clusters of genius and near peers to encapsulating 
the basic principles of science and of the arts in idea~packages that 
could be readily accepted by peoples now distant from civilization. 
There is a greater probability that those at the fringes of civilization 
will survive an atomic holocaust. Dr. Mead does not think that we 
can “leave to chance the possibility that mankind would once more 
travel the road to civilization..." (p. 287). She proposes that the 
folk peoples be used as a kind of evolutionary bank for the significant 
principles of industrial and scientific culture, together with the great 
arts past and present—r.g. geometry, nutrition, mechanics, rep 
resentative government, Pavlovian learning theory, genetics, curren- 
cy and banking, and metric poetry. After learning that peoples 
‘lower in the scale of cultural evolution’ are more liable to end in 
blind alleys, less able because of sparse population to produce 
geniuses, and more inclined because of cultural bias to marrow the 
range of response and acceptance of the new, it is surprising to read 
that the problems faced are ‘fundamentally technical, and there- 
fore... amenable to solution‘ (pp. 286-8). 

The whole weight of cultural change as anthropologists have 
recorded it is opposed to such an optimistic conclusion. Not even 
the singular instance of Paliau—if indeed he and his associates turn 
out to be the innovators claimed—can alter the basic condition of 
‘readiness’ in scale, embracing a whole host of particulars, including 
technology, social organization, values and ethnic character and 
psychology if change is to be rapid and affective. Leaving aside 
other factors, it is quite apparent that contacts with industrialized 
culture through labour, minor administrative, missionary, and war 
experiences had prepared the ground for the changes Paliau sought 
to introduce. Aside from the ‘skeleton versions of “docks,” 
“customs,” “hostels,” “hospitals,” “schools,” and “ banks"* (pp. 
200f,) and some rules regarding marriage and old-age obligations, 
what tangible advances have been made in tying Manus society 
into local manifestations of industrial culture? Imitation is hardly 
the real thing, By turning to the Menninger Clinic in Topeka, 
Kansas, as the type of institutional and metropolitan cluster ‘in 
which new ideas come easily’ Dr. Mead underlines the com- 
plexities involved in making knowledge continuously available 
and in developing the kinds of organization essential to its advance 
and dissemination (pp. 74-15). 

With this book Dr. Mead has taken up the primary challenge 
of our age. No matter the disagreements a reader may carry away 
on laying the book down, he must agree that, as anthropologists, 
we need to evaluate our possible role in forming the world of 
tomorrow and to take action to assure that we get there, 

FRED W. VOGET 
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The CEdipus Complex: Cross-Cultural Evidence, By Willig 
I 6 N. Stephens. Glencoe (Free Press), 1962. Pp. xi, 273. 


Price 36 
Of the theories concerning man's behaviour, 
psycho-analytical hypotheses are at once the most in need of cross 
cultural testing and at the same time the most difficult to submit to 4 
process of this kind. They are difficulr partly because of their 
generality and partly because of their multiplicity; it is not always 
casy to be sure just what to test. Again, the very fact that these 
theories are concerned with unconscious processes, characterized by 
substitution, reversal, inhibition, disguise and other covert mech- 
anisms, makes them yet more difficult to test against evidence 
derived from the usually very overt observations of the ethnologist. 
Nevertheless, in recent years a number of interesting attempts have 
been made to face these problems and to see what the available data 
from non-European societies (and the question of availability needs 
ttressing here) have to say about such theories and their related 
constructs. The present study is part of a scrics of investigations 
carried out at Harvard Laboratory of Human Development, under 
the aegis of W. J. M. Whiting, which make use of various cross 
cultural procedures, including the Human Relations Area Files, in 
order to try and assess the relative strength of certain components of 
human action in different societies (i.e. to measure variab es). 

This book is organized as a series of tests of the ‘CEdipal complex.’ 
In the simplest term (for purposes of valdiation), the central hypo- 
thesis of Freud and Fenichel is formulated as: 1. Young boys 
customarily become sexually attracted to their mothers. 2. As a 
result, they feel hostile and rivalrous towards their fathers. 3. This 
has lasting effects upon their personalities, taking the form of 
(@) unconscious fantasies, (b) sexual fears and avoidances. Stephens 
is concerned only with 1 and 3 above. He tries to test the hypo- 
thesis that the greater the attraction of boys for mothers, the greater 
the incidence of sexual fears and avoidances. This cannot, of cour, 
be done directly from ethnological data: few of us have much to 
say about either topic. The problem is to try and define frequently 
reported behaviour that can serve as indices of son-mother attraction 
on the one hand and sexual fears on the other. 

For his major antecedent variable, Stephens follows Whiting 

and Kluckhohn (1958) in choosing the length of the period of 
sextial abstinence observed by the mother following birth (the 
post partum sex taboo). During this time of continence a woman is 
child-centered rather than husband-centered, and the authors 
presume that the longer the abstinence the greater the attraction 
between mother and child. 
_ The magnitude of the dependent variable, sexual fears, is assessed 
by the strength of various prohibitions surrounding sex, which are 
taken as indices of underlying anxiety. The most important are the 
extensiveness of menstrual taboos and the severity of kin avoidances. 
Menstrual taboos are seen as reflecting fear of genital injury (i.e. 
castration anxiety), arising from fear of the father. Following the 
suggestions of psyche-analytical writers, Stephens sees the fear of 
incest as lying behind most cross~sexual kin avoidances, and this he 
again relates to the CEdipus complex (mother-son seduction plus 
father-son rivalry), 

The central hypothesis of the study is expressed in the prediction 
of a correlation between a long post partion sex taboo, and the sev- 
erity of menstrual taboos (castration anxiety) and kin avoidances 
(incest phobia). The correlations turn out to be “sigmuiftcant’ (though 
one must remember the usual limitations of such “samples") with a 
P value of o-o1 for the severity of the avoidance with the sister and 
the wife's mother, and o-oz for the extensiveness of menstrual 
taboos, 

As a result of these and other tests, Stephens concludes that 
‘the probability is high that this hypothesis, embodying several of 
sae. core seen poo of psychoanalytic theory, is approximately 
valid. 

The argument is ingenious, the tests interesting. It isa line of work 
that sociologists in this country will find only too easy to criti- 
cize, in terms of the limitations of the ‘sample,’ the relatively low 
reproducibility of the coding (80 per cent.), etc. But these criticisms 
are ones that apply to the instrument itself, which crude as it may be 
at least offers some prospect of testing assumptions rather than simply 
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asserting articles of faith, The length of the post partum taboo on 
intercourse is clearly of great importance in many non-industrial 
societies, not only demographically but for the whole constellation 
of intra-familial relationships. Despite all the methodological 
limitations, Stephens does point to some interesting aseciations 
with other behavioural phenomena (though some, such as *totemm- 
ism," are clearly too loose to be of any powible use). On the other 
hand there are other variables that ought to be linked to a long 
post partum taboo if one accepts a theory which specifics castration 
anxiety a3 the intervening variable, namely parental pressure for 
obedience, But this turns out to be negatively correlated. Moreover, 
of 11 correlations with extensive menstrual taboos, seven (mostly 
child-rearing variables) are im the nght direction but not statistically 
significant, even by the generous criteria which donot even allow for 
the nature of the “sample.” 

The author offers litth comment upon these results. Indeed from 
this standpoint, the book turns out to be a rather mechanical test of 
psycho-analytical theory. The trouble with this is nwotold. First, 
the Europocentric nature of the constructs creates problems that 
the author docs not altogether 5.3 Searsecl The relnonship between 
kin avoidances and sexuality is only obscured by the introduction of 
concepts like incest phobia, especially when this requires the 
additional assumption that the avoidance of the mother-in-law is in 
fact a displacement of the fear of an incestuous relationship with the 
mother. Equally, there is surely a more economical hypothesis 
relating post partim continence with sexual concern than a theory 
which depends upon inter-generational relationships, usually 
analysed from the child's standpoint. What about husband and wife? 
Which brings us to the second general objection, namely the built-in 
assumption behind so much psychological theory that, culturally, 
the child is father to the man. The author almost automatically 
assigns the status of antecedent variable to behaviour centring upon 
the child rather than upon adults because of a general confusion of 
phylogenetic sequence with cultural causation, The effect of the 
pest parturn taboo upon the relationship beeween husband and wife, 
the possibility that this in itself could generate standardized mani- 
festations of sexual concem 1s given ne serious consideration. Most 
sociologists will feel that the same holds true of those variables 
usually referred to under the heading of ‘social orgamization.' 
Although he does admit their relevance in analysing kim avoidances, 
where the strength of the mother-in-law taboo strongly correlates 
with the presence of UDG's, in most cases the hypotheses are based 
upon genetic psychology (Freudian version) rather than comparative 
sociology. And this appears to make for an over-complex, Europo- 
centric, child-based, phobia-oriented theory where a simpler set of 
constructs would seem to do the trick. 

JACK GOODY 


Social Science and Political Theory. By HW. G. Rounconan, 
I 63 Cambridge (U.P), 1963. Pp. wiii, 200. Price fot 25, Gd. 


As distinct from social anthropology, sociology in 
modern Britain was until recently almost confined to 
the University of London. The last 15 years have seen a transfor- 
mation—though there are still places where social policy and soctal 
work, admirable in themselves, are thought to be equivalent to 
sociology. One result of this has been that the tradition of sociology 
in London has been rather verbal than literary, and one 1s some- 
times surprised, quite wrongly, to find books like this one from 
Cambridge which are largely concerned with “what everyone 
knows." Reflection soon shows that this is unfair and that besides 
giving, at their best, new rigour and specificity, such books are 
genuinely novel in being books, in existing and in being meces- 
sary to the development of the subject. 

Mr. Ruunciman's is, on the whole, an excellent example of what | 
mean, and also something more. His book is an introduction to 
discussion of the standing and justification of sociology, to political 
sociology, to the work of Marx and Weber, and to the bearimg of 
all this on political theory. It is clear and careful, though Mr. 
Runciman assumes that logical alternatives are usually simpler 
than a more empirical consideration would suggest. | believe that 
his concentration on Marx is mistaken, not as exposition—there it 1 
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excellent—but in thinking that Marx was a sociologist. I feel that 
this in turn leads him to see Weber as larger than life and to fail to 
get as much from Durkheim as he might. | think that he misses a 
point about Parcto—the importance of the first two residues in 
political sociological models. | am sure that he neglects the ‘ethno- 
graphical’ clement in sociology—what seems to me one of the main 
points of theory: its making posible of better descriptions and 
accounts, On ‘bourgeoisification® [ judge Dr. Lockwood and 
therefore Mr. Buunciman to be wrong and naive, because not 
Durkheimian cnough—and this is a large matter 

More centrally | believe that epistemological and methodological 
problems are of very little importance to a discipline. They are 
problems of interest to philosophers and logicians, but they are 
subsequent and subordinate to sociology from the point of view of the 
sociologist, One cannot but make remarks that have epistemological 
resonances, but to mix this up with sociology is to muddle one’s 
categories and confuse one's goals. But in most of these remarks 
on Mr. Ruunciman’s themes | am statmg personal judgments. A 
consensus of opimons in sociology departments would not be with 
mec. In terms of that consensus and in my judgement Mr. Rumciman 
is brief, cogent and sensible. In his first three chapters and his last he 
is also original. 

In the earlier chapters the originality is mo less valuable for being 
mainly exegetical. (One is reminded that Mr. Runciman has been a 
classic.) But at the end Mr. Runciman is original in his insistence on 
the involvement of political philosophy with polincal socpology. 
He makes no middle of categories here, but he drives home the 
lesson that a political philosophy is both possible and dependent, if 
realistic, on political sociology for the best available account of the 
nature and structure of political behaviour. This needs to be said, 
and Mr. Runciman says it well and defends it convincingly, Not 
only his instance from the Tallensi would have been a relevant 
use of anthropological data to drive his lessons home. 

DONALD G. MACR_AE 


The Policeman in the Community. By Michael Banton. London 
(Tavistock Publ), 1964. Pp. 279. Price £1 10s. 

16 This is the first sociological survey in this country 

/ of the intergroup relanons between the police and the 
general community, though such work has been done for several 
years in the United States. Dr. Banton examines in somewhat 
minute detail the police as an organ of social control and the rela- 
tions that follow, but perhaps the special interest of the book derives 
from a comparison and contrast between the situanion in Britain and 
that of the United States, and in this respect the work ts new. For 
the author has studied and worked with the poltce m Edinburgh 
and during 12 months in 1962, while visiting Professor of Political 
Science at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, studied and 
worked with police of various centres in that State and for some 
weeks at other police centres especially in Georgia City and Carolina 
City, and (most important of all) has done patrol work with all these 
forces. This comparison has brought out with clarity the differences 
between social control in the small-scale, stable society of a village, 
social control in a British city, and social control m the American 
society with its low social integration, its millions of immigrants of 
different national backgrounds, its far higher crime rates and the 
resulting differences in the functions of the police and the imter- 
relations between police and community. 

The interest of the book is topical. The situation in this country 
in these respects moves daily nearer to that in the United States, and 
since Dr, Banton wrote his book the situation has considerably de- 
teriorated. The extent of crime here continues rapidly to increase (as 
it has ewer since 1938) and the social integration to weaken, with the 
same effects (in the view of many) upon the integrity and cfhoiency 
of the police, Nor should the British reader complacently assume 
that the police of this island are in all respects superior to those of 
America. There is reason to think that the British police stands a 
little too much apart from the general community and also that the 
American police organization is commonly more flexible and les 
wasteful of its numbers, and if its task is more difficult examines 
more searchingly its suitability for it and for changing circum- 
stances. This is not an exciting study, but its quict examination of 
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some relations fraught with anxious problems deserves to be widely 
read, and perhaps especially by the intelligent lawyer and the judge. 
A. 3. DIAMOND 


On Culture and Social Change. By Willian F. Oghurn, edited with 
165 ant Introduction by Onis Dudley Duncan, Chicago (UP.), 


Imig. Pp. xxit, 360, figs., charts, tables, bibliog. Price 
[ guinea 
The 24 essays in this collection are classitied under four headimes: 
‘social evolution’; “social trends’; ‘short-run changes"; ‘ methods," 
The earliest paper dates from 1gt2; the latest trom 1961. The author 
deals with a wide range of social facts, including * culture," ‘cultural 
lag.’ “social trends," inventions, technology, race relations, the 
fanuly, and business conditions, as well as making methodological 
pronouncements, Social anthropologists, censured for attempting 
to explain ‘cultures instead of ‘culture’ and defining the problem 
of social evolution incorrectly (!) (p. 21), cannot help but regard 
with apprehension the superiicial treatment of social phenomena 
and the many generalizations which abound in these essays. The 
sociologist might find them of only slightly more interest. The 
majority of these @eneralizations are based upon undocumented 
evidence while quotations and staristics (used in figures, charts and 
tables) appear only rarely with an indication of their exact source. 
Onis Dudley Duncan, in the Introduction, attempts to explain 
these curious and unscholarly ommsions im writtigs which “have a 
secure place in the history of sociology’ (p. vi}, by saying: ‘When 
in the course of an argument he appeals to a fact or propoution 
without grving data, the presumption is that the matter & ome that 
he “onee looked into”... ° (p. viii). A less benign critic will have 
less confidence in this presumed assurance. All the essays are casy, 
and most of them are interesting, to read, but their value would 
have been enhanced by the addinon of an index. There is a useful 
bibliography of Ogburn's works and it contains almost all his 
principal writings. 
DAVID HICKS 


Mankind Behaving: Human Needs and Material Culture. By 
| 6 6 Jones JK. Feibleman. Springfeld, Mlinois (Charles C. 


Thomas), 1963. Pp. 274. Price $10-40 

The planning and writing of this book niust have 
involved a considerable and continued speculative effort; and so, 
to be sure, docs the reading of it. This is not because mt contains 
anything particularly novel—except some of the terminoclogy—but 
mainly because the author attempts to cover, and to explain preity 
nearly everything in what he calls* mankind behaving, * and naturally 
this is a big job, The subtitle, which links human behaviour with 
material culture, 1s maybe the main reason why the general treatment 
can be claimed to appeal to anthropologists and other students of 
society. 

Broadly the thesis is that all human modes of behaviour are 
based upon, continuations of, animal modes, Dr, Feibleman does nor 
claim himeclf to have made any direct studies of animal behaviour, 
but he has read very widely in the works of those who have, and his 
principal authoritics are Pavlov, Sherrington, Skinner, and, to a 
somewhat less degree, Clark Hull, Also, especially in the later parts 
of the argument, he relies conaderably upon D. O. Hebb and the 
ecologists Lorenz and Tinbergen. 

Animal behaviour is regarded as the immediate expression of 
“drives,” all the commonly recognized of which receive duc atecn- 
tion. These continue in human beings, but can be, are in fact, much 
developed and their main determining conditions changed. This is 
where ‘material culture’ comes in, for most, possibly all, the changes 
are duc mainly to human invention in the way of the production of 
tools and sigms. The chief needs, or drives, that fall to be con- 
sidered in regard to human behaving are three: the need to know, the 
need to do and the need to be, which, it seems, would better be 
called the need to go on being, These three are discussed in very con- 
siderable detail and with very many illustrations, always within 
the headings of a general scheme, derived by the author from his 
studics in the literature of animal behaviour. These headings are (1) 
the tropistic response—natural or unlearned reactions towards or 
away from specihe objects—; (2) the releascr, as conceived by the 
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ecologists, (4) the preparatory response, which is whatever brings 
the objective into active relation to the person behaving, (4) the 
COoMUMMaAtory respon, which is the actual behaviour, (4) the 
reward, which is whatever tends towards the repctinon of the 
behaviour, (6) the reinforcement, which makes the behaviour 
stereotyped, and (7) the reverberating arcuit, which gives to human 
behaviour its more or less constant and continuing pattern. 

This very brief summary may make it appear that the book is 
even more formalized than it really is, But the volume is, in fact, a 
strenuous, undoubtedly able, and well informed, formal study of the 
entire field of human action. It will appeal to any students who like 
this kind of thing and are prepared to put up with a lot of not very 
casy terminology; but it is difficule to see that it does very much to 
develop the topics of its discussion by the addition of tresh know- 
ledge or really original ideas. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


Theory of Relationships. By Stanford L. Silverman and Martin 
I 6 7 G. Silverman. New York (Philowphical Library), 1963. 


Pp. 124. Price $6. Applications of Graph Theory 
to Group Structure. By Claude Flament. Englewood 
Cliffs, Nf, and London (Prentice Hall), 1963. Pp. 142. Price £02 163. 

The subject of this pair of books, the ue of formal methods in 
the study of relationships, is of the greatest importance for social 
scientists. In principle great clarification of social theory can come 
from more careful definitions of concepts of social relanonships 
and from more adequate deductions of the consequences of particular 
sactal relarionships. 

The two books provide a great contrast in the tactics for con- 
structing formal methods for the study of relationships, and m doing 
20 present a neat object lesson. A preat advantage of formal methods 
is that the abstract properties of relationships can be differentiated 
from the particular concepts or metaphors that are ordinarily used 
po express these relationships within any particular subject matter. 
Thus a desirable formal method would: (1) be stated in symbols 
and rules that are widely recognized and used by students of formal 
methods; and (2) avoid the use of subject-matter concepts im its 
formal statement, leaving the subject-matter concepts and inter- 
pretations to be specified in particular applications. 

The book by Flament meets the criteria above; the book by the 
Silvermans docs not. Flament employs the conventional mathe- 
matics for the study of relationships—ser theary—with claborations 
in graph theory and m matrix algebra. Flament does not attempt 
subject-matter-interpretation until formal definitions and theorems 
have been presented and analysed. 

In contrast, the Silvermans employ a private mathematics in their 
expoution (apparently they think that they know how to use vectors 
fo compute resultant forces). Purther, they use subject-matter 
concepts in hopes of improving the reader's intuition; worse, they 
use subject-matter concepts from physics in hopes of building one's 
mntwithoan for nk derma in the social sciences (apparently they are 
not familiar with the conventional definitions of their own concepts 
in physics). 

The serious social scientist should read Kemeny, Snell and 
Thompson, Jetreduction to Finite Mathematics, then read Flament, 
He will be richly rewarded in conceptual clarity, and will be able to 
construct his own subject-matter-interpretations im line with his 
own professional prejudices. Further, he will be able to comprehend 
the theoretical development of many other subject matters that have 
turned to the common fountainhead of mathematics in order to 
state relationships. JAMES M. BESHERS 


Family and Marriage. Edited by Jolin Mogey, Internat. Studies in 
Soc. Antivop. Karnatak U.), 1963, Pp. vii, 143. Price 


168 16 guilders 

This book, originally published as a special number (Vol. I, 
No, 1, September, 1962) of the International Journal of Comparatine 
Sociology, now appears in hard cover as the first volume im a new 
series entitled International Studies in Sociology and Social Anthro- 
pology, sponsored by the Department of Social Anthropology, 


Sociol. and Soc. Anthrop,, Vol. 1, Dharwar, India (Dept, of 
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Karnatak University. It consists of ten papers by different authors on 
Various aspects of marriage and family life. Among the first six 
papers, for example, there are those that propox hypotheses to 
explain variations in family forms, and raise questions about the root 
causes for the emergence and wide spread of the nuclear family. 
T. N. Madan deals with the term ‘joint family’ from the standpoint 
of comparative usage. Chie Nakane discusses alterations in the social 
functions of the Nayar *tarwad," and notes the emergence of the 
elementary family, but emphasizes the persisting strength of 
matrilineal ideology. J. Clyde Mitchell bases his paper on his own 
heldwork among the Yao of southern Nyasaland, and shows how 
the distinction between uxorial and genetricial rights enables us to 
deal comparatively with many distinct family types. Chandra 


Jayawardena in a study of Indian families in British Guiana empha- 


sizes the importance of economic and cultural factors to explain 
variations in family structure. Emilio Willems examines some 
relanionships between family structure and social class in con- 
temporary Portuguese socicty. Norman Dennis reviews English 
studies and finds that goals sought in the marital relationship have 
changed in the course of this century (e.g. growing search for love 
and affection), and points to causes in parallel social changes such as 
greater specialization in industry and the mounting growth of 
large urban centres, 

The remaining four papers comprise two on mate-selection by 
Georg Karlson, and by Peter Jacobsohn and Adam Matheny, one 
entithed ‘A Cross-Cultural Comparison of Attitudes Towards 
Marital Infidelity’ by Harold T. Christensen, and finally a compara- 
tive study of support and power exercised within the family by 
Murray A. Straus and Solomon Cytrynbaum. A very useful 
introduction by John Mogey brings together the salient points of 
the papers and indicates their relevance for future comparative 
research in this field. As a whole these papers represent fine scholar- 
ship, are well written, and raise useful questions for research. 

M. L. PERLMAN 


The Problem of Man's Antiquity. By K.P. Oakley. Bull. Brit. 

_  Afus. Nat, Hist. (Geology), Pol. IX, No. 4, pp. 83-155, 

169 3 plates, 44 fies. London, wig. Price fot 8s. 

7 Man's evolution, for us an established fact and a 
fascinating game (“who is discovering whom?'), was a scrious 
problem to our fathers and grandfathers; too many refused to 
swallow the truth. In what modestly is called ‘a historical survey’ 
K. P. Oakley, with a wide knowledge of the history of the dis- 
coveries, the theories and the fallacies of scientists, traces with a fine 
sense of humour the various steps, which have made from flaked 
stones and broken bones and skulls a basic science. Because accident- 
ally Man’s history is our own, we have reason to be proud of our 
ancestors who had the misfortune of living in damp caves before the 
central heating, the television, the atom bomb and other houschold 
articles had been invented. 

While Oakley has singled out a number of historical tinds— 
Aurignac, Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon, Java and Heidelberg Man—, 
the fascinating problem is dating. He places the various finds against 
their stratigraphical setting,—here called ‘relative dating’—, 
discusses Ice Ages and industries, but then switches over to the ultra- 
modem laboratory asking for an absolute age—by him called 
‘chronometric dating’—, an age that can be expressed in years. 
A bone can be measured by Cry, a layer by potasium-argon. 
Possibilities are discussed and im the last section a list is given to 
reveal the birthday of a number of finds discussed. 

The book, written for the layman, is a pleasure to read. And— 
what is most important to every worker in the field of archeology 
but too often neglected—it contains ample notes and references to 
the literature used. G. H. RK. von ROENIGSW ALD 


Man Before History. Edited by Creighton Gabel. Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ. (Prentice-Hall), 1964. Pp. vi, 183. Price 02 (cloth), 


vi Les, ( paper) 

[7O This book, one of the Global History Series, is a 
digest or anthology of prehistory. Its contents are culled from books 
and periodicals, of which the oldest is Childe’s Man Makes Himself 
(1948). Nine others date from the nineteen-fifties and only five from 
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the sixties, There is an introductory chapter by the editor and the 
others are arranged more or les in chronological order, from 
Evolution and the Origins of Culture (Sherwood F. Washburn) to 
The Nature of Civilization (Robert Redfield). Among the 14 authors, 
such names as Jacquetta Hawkes, Gordon Childe and Kathleen Ken- 
yon speak for themselves. Some of the others are *popularizers’ 
rather than professional archcrologists, but all are sound. They cover 
predynastic Erypt, the Indus valley civilizations, the Shang culture 
of China, and Zimbabwe, while there are no less than five articles 
on the New World, including very good accounts of Pre-Columbian 
Civilizations (Eric RL. Wolfe) and Prehistorie Cultures of the American 
Southwest (Paul S. Martin). 

The chapters vary considerably in length amd some of the 
chapter headings are misleading: for instance, Peasant Farmers in 
Europe consists of a three-page gem on Stonchenge by BK. J. C. 
Atkinson; and The Firs Americans by Emil Haury, which is even 
shorter, merely describes the excavation of the Naco mammoth. 
The editor provides brief background sketches to the subjects, but 
gives no particulars about the authors or their work (which might 
well have been mentioned in the Preface). There isa table of dates 
~ a short list of “Further Readings,’ but no illustrations and no 
index. 

This is a good book to give the person who wants a potted 
world prehistory. Obviously there are enormous gaps; but the 
extracts have been chosen for their readabiliry as well as their 
interest and they should encourage readers to look up the originals. 

SONIA COLE 


Les hommes fossiles de la pierre taillée. By Robert Jullien. Paris 
7 I (Houbée), 19645. Pp. 763, 049 illus, 2 maps. Price 60 francs 


This is a comprehensive and very well illustrated 
compendium of palwolithic and mesolithic osteological 
and archaeological data. The author is a surgeon by trade and an 
anthropologist by affection. He has produced a very readable 
account of all the major and most of the minor discoverics in his 
chosen field; and he has also considered their culrural and sociological 
senificance where this is possible. The main part of the book starts 
with the australopithecines. It is preceded by a short but useful 
account of the relevant anatomy of man and the ape and of the 
glacial epochs pertinent to what comes after. There are good 
indexes of both authors and subjects. 

The book can be thoroughly recommended to students as a 
companion to such works as Le Gros Clark's Fossil Evidence and a3 a 
general introduction to human paleontology. The author's views 
upon the status of the African material will not command general 
approval, but he has presented the facts themselves very fairly. Apart 
from its padagogic value this is an excellent work of reference for 
those who wish to refresh their memories upon the place, time and 
circumstances of particular discoveries in the pre-neolithic field. 
Special praise is duc to the publishers, especially for the very 
numerous illustrations in photogravure. 

M. A. MacCONAILL 


Formulaire technique d’anthropologie. By Parrick Braun, Paris 
172 (Lechevalier), 1963. Pp. 262, $0 fies., tables, index, 


bibliog. 

This is a curiously ingenwous handbook to some of 
the techniques utilized by the physical anthropologist in his study of 
human skeletal remains. It is divided into five chapters. The first 
three deal with the cranium, the long bones, and the remaining 
portion of the axial skeleton respectively. The remaining two cha 
ters scarcely merit serious consideration, one dealing with what the 
author terms the ‘tricks’ of osteological anthropology, viz. various 
frankly subjective methods of assessment relating to traits such as 
dolichocephaly or orthognathism, and the other containing just over 
four pages of advice about writing a report on human remains. 

The anatomical descriptions of the various bones and the relevant 
osteometric techniques arc, in general, competently—if somewhat 
perfunctorily—outlined, but in many cases they are poorly served 
by the crude lime drawings, 

There is an old-fashioned air surrounding many of the tables of 
variates, with a heavy reliance upon data originally supplied by 
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Broca and Topinard, and the author is content to rely upon 
Manouvrier’s tables for the estimation of stature from long bones. 

The index has many omissions, there beg no reference, for 
example, to aging or sexing techniques, although these can be found 
by reterence to the list of contents, The bibliography is by no means 
comprehensive and is somewhat dated: there is no reference to the 
new edition of Martin's Lelrbich, for example. 

Although the reader is disarmed by the author's suggestion that 
this is a simple handbook, intended for the amateur, and that serious 
study of human remains should be left to the expert, there are puzzl- 
ing anomalies such as the inclusion in one table of Soudent’s test for 
significance without a word of textual explanation or reference to 
another work. 

‘Pourquoi avons-nous écrit ce livre, alors qu'il en existe deja de 
tres nombreux? asks the author, at the beginning of his mtroduction, 
One reader, at least, is inclined to echo this sentiment. 

D. KR. HUGHES 


Bones, Bodies and Disease. By Calvin Wells. London (Thames & 
1 7 Hudson), 1964. Pp. 288, plates 88. Price ft os. 


This t& in no sense a textbook. Neither docs it 

develop any argument. Instead it seems. that Dr. Cal- 
vin Wells is just talking about the various facets of a subject that 
fascinates him, talking informally and vigorously and with many 
a pleasant turn of phrase, and drawing on his extensive knowledge of 
the curious to enliven the tale the dead tell. From time to time a 
main theme is discernible, One is heralded in the opening quotation 
"In the dead behold the quick,* thar there exists an intricate rclation- 
ship between a people's way of life and the diseases that they endure, 
for to Dr. Wells pathology is a sure guide to “how people have res- 
ponded to the aggression of their environment.’ Another is that 
diseases themselves have histories which in some cases can be 
traced from remains of earlier populations. 

Two brief introductory chapters discuss the significance of 
palwopathology and the nature and limitations of the evidence— 
remains, skeletal and mummified, and human portrayal of patho- 
logical states in art and carly writings. There follows chapter three, 
the main body of the book, listing the main types of abnormalitics 
encountered, arranged on a semi-ctiological basis; in cach section 
cxample follows example, many illustrated photographically as well 
as verbally. The last seven chapters are very brief, devoted to 
skeletal adaptations, cannibalism, trephinarion, the uses of radio- 
graphy in the examimation of skeletal remains, artificial imter- 
ference with the body in life, vital statistics, and historical characters. 

It is an annoying book. The balance is inadequate—some of the 
later chapters are so slight that the book would lose nothing from 
their omiston. Although there is askeleton bibliography at the end, 
there is no documentation of the examples used in the text. Many of 
the sections on particular pathological states leave something to be 
desired; thus (p. 43) there is no indication of the distinctive cranial 
features of mongol individuals or how these are indentified im burials; 
there is no referenee in the section on tumours (pp. 7o-1) to the well 
established examples known in carlicr British populations; the high 
frequency of perpostitis which Dr. Wells mentions among the 
Saxons (p. 78) is mot compatible with other estimates in the literature, 
and his ingenious suggested explanation of their peculiar suscept- 
ibility of the tibia (chafing of the skin and underlying tissucs by 
gartered leggings with subsequent infection) hardly accounts for 
the frequency with which the bia is involved in inflammatory 
disorders in modern populations, The book recalls somewhat the 
‘strange facts about strange peoples’ type of publication. Yet by 
its very vigour and the enthusiasm of the author, this book will 
awaken the interest of those with no knowledge of palzopath- 
ology, and will be read with lively, if critical, amusement by those 
who have some. D. F. ROBERTS 


Anthropologie, Vol. I. Edited by Jan Jelinek. Broo (Moravskeé 
Muzcun), 1962 

174 Qwer three decades ago, Anthropologie, under the 

capable editorial direction of Professor |. Matiegka, 

became an important organ of human biological studies in Czecho- 

slovakia. The journal has now been revived by Dr. Jan Ielinck and 
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colleagues, and from the nature of the articles which have appeared, 
the new series promises to be of considerable value to workers in 
this field. The first issue includes articles on aspects of bone growth 
in children, paleodemography, new fossil remains, and late Pre- 
dynastic Egyptian crania. As well as reviews and an obituary notice, 
there is also an account of recent anthropological meetings which 
have taken place in Czechoslovakia, useful to those interested in work 
in progress in castern Europe. I look forward to further issues of 
this journal. DON BROTHWELL 


Growth Disorders in Children and Adolescents, By Solomon A. 
175 Kaplan, Spring feld, [Ml (Thomas), 1964. Pp. 197, 


Price $8-50 

This book is an clementary but sound presentation 
of the medical aspects of disorders of growth. It does not aspire 
bo the inclusiveness of Wilkins's textbook, nor mivite comparison 
with Bayer and Bayley’s monograph on the same subject, It is 
written presumably for sale to medical bbranes (at an excessive 
price) where it may be read with profit by final-year medical students 
and students for the D.C.H. It is of no particular interest (pace 
its all-too-flatulent blurb) to anthropologists or students of human 
biology. J. M. TANNER. 


Chromosome Botany and the Origins of Cultivated Plants. 
17 6 By C.D. Darlington. 2nd edn, London (Allen & Unwin), 


1963. Pp. 231, 21 tables, 44 figs. Price ft 16s. 

The tools which Darwin and de Candolle had a 
century ago to attack the eompes of the origin of domesticated 
plants, viz. history, archeology and geographical distribution, are 
made to appear antiquated by the overwhelming importance of the 
essential approach during the past go years through observation of 
the genome contained in the chromosomes, the study of breeding 
systems, and genetical experimentation. Besides, radiocarbon dating 
has peuly elevated the importance of modern archzology. A 
survey of chromosome knowledge and its immense diversity 
occupies the first half of the present work. This concise digestion 
is a masterly survey with a wealth of correlations, fitting examples, 
and suggestions, urging the reader to great attention and convincing 
him of the staggering achievement of chromosome botany in 
elucidating descent and affiniry. This first half of the work covers four 
chapters: (i) the chromosome ‘morphology,’ (i) chromosomes 
correlated with systematics including reproduction modes, breeding 
systems and discontinuity, (ii) correlation with ecology, geographi- 
cal distribution and migration, and (ir) plants in ume, ie. basic 
numbers of larger groups, adaptation, descent, and evolution. The 
second half of the book is dedicated to the application of chromosome 
botany to domesticated plants, centres of origin, centres of agricul- 
ture, evolution by cultivation, and migration of cultigens, in- 
cluding also omamentals. Almost all domesticated plants are 
polyploids in some way; more details are given on wheat, hyacinths, 
iris, garden roses, chrysanthemum, and dahlia. Conclusions are 
drawn on the mechanisms of improvement and this is of utmost 
importance for the understanding of evolutionary processes or 
principles generally, as these cannot be different from those occurring 
in naturc, admitting that selection of man is of course mostly 
directed otherwise than selection in nature. My final remark is that 
the title should have read ‘chromosome taxonomy," since as I sce it 
this is one of the branches of taxonomy sens late, 

C. G,. G, J. van STEENIS 


Festschrift Paul Schebesta zum 75 Geburtstag. Studia Inctituti 
177 Anthropos Vol. AVI. Wiert-Madling (St, Gabriel- 


Merlag), 194. Pp. 468, 1 plate. Price DAL 70 

Professor Father Paul J. Schebesta, 5.V.D., the 

intrepid and indefatigable investigator of some of the world’s most 
sopatts peoples, has well deserved this birthday offering, prepared 
y his friends, colleagues and students, He is today the most senior of 
the distinguished anthropologists associated with the Anthropos 
Institute, and one of the last of the disciples and closest collaborators 
of Professor P. W. Schmidt. But unlike his former teacher, who 
originally inspired him with an interest in Negritos and Pygmics, 
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Professor Schebesta was always more interested in fieldwork than in 
the construction of theoretical systems, and his great and lasting 
contributions to anthropology are his painstaking investigations of 
Asian Negritos and African Pygmies. His career is a telling example 
of the interdependence of theoretical and practical anthropological 
work, for without P, W, Schmide’s theoretical interest in the most 
archaic cultures (U'rkelturent) Schebesta would probably never have 
had the incentive and the financial backing for his extensive field- 
work, yet in his theoretical works on primitive religion Schmidt 
extensively relied on the results of Schebesta’s fieldwork. 

It is fitting that about one-third of this felicitation volume should 
be devoted to studies directly concerned with Pygmies and Negritos. 
The opening essay by Colin M. Turnbull reviews Father Schebesta’s 
work among the Bambuti Pygmies, and the subsequent studics by 
CG. Hulstaert, Jean-Baptista Jadin, Anton Vorbichler, Johannes 
Fabian and Wilhelm Dupré deal with various aspects of the cultural 
anthropology of African Pygmies and Pygmoids. The authors of 
the following three contributions are concerned with the material as 
well as the mitellectual side of the culture of the Andamanese, the 
only major group of Pygmies of whom Schebesta had no personal 
experience. The late Lidio Cipriani, who had visited Litthe Andaman 
an numerous occasions and spent altogether nearly six months on 
the island, was the first anthropologist to undertake intensive work 
among the shy and elusive Ongi. On the basis of this work and some 
excavations of kitchen middens, Cipriani concludes that both pottery 
and the pig reached Litth Andaman some 3,000 years ago, whereas 
the dog, now used for hunting, got there only some 40 years ago. 
He concludes with the urgent appeal chat this very archaic ethnic 
Eroup, now counting approximately 400 individuals, should be 
studied in greater detail before the Cingi share the fate of the 
inhabitants of Great Andaman and melt away under the impact of 
forcign settlers. Walter Nippold writes about the ‘Lebensraum snd 
Weltbild’ of the Andamanese, and in the essay “Archwology and 
Legend in the Andaman Islands’ some of Professor Cipriani’s 
findings are discussed by Robert von Heine-Geldern, who is of 
me opinion that the immigrants, who at one time must have 

Re pottery, the domesticated pig and canoes with single 
nae el to Litt Andaman, must either have come directly from 
the Nicobars, or have been a branch of the same people which 
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oe from the mainland (or possibly Sumatra) settled on both 
islands. 

The section which specifically deals with Pygmies and Negritos 
concludes with an article by Rudolf KRahmann on the reports of 
early Spanish missionaries on the Negritos of the Philippines and an 
annotated bibliography of Schebesta’s numerous writings in Czech, 
which are naturally far less known than his publications in German 
and English, 

The remainder of the volume is made up of exays which have no 
direct bearing on Professor Schebesta’s work and range in the usual 
manner ot a Festschrift over a wide field of ethnographical and anthro- 
pological revearch. Among the authors are such well-known 
anthropologists as J. Hackel, W. Sania H. Baumann, BR. 
Boceassino, A. Hohenwart-Gerlachstein, Holker, E. Becker- 
Donner and M, Weninger as well as a elie of missionaries 
belonging to the Societas Verbi Divini, Professor Schebesta’s own 
religious order, All these contributions are of the high scholarly 
standard which one expects from publications of the Anthropas 
Institute. 

C. von FURER-HAIMENDORF 


Philosophische Anthropologie. By Mice! Landmann. Berlin, 
17 Q (de Conyter), r¢G4. Pp. 223. Price DM §.80 


This work gives a wide range of speculations and 
philosophical deliberations on what German poets 
and thinkers have written about th 
kind, and human self-knowledge. 


e phenomenon of man, of man- 

The book includes a great deal of classical Greek theory, especially 
as this is mirrored in German puicropby and poctry from the time 
of Goethe onwards (° seit der Goethezeit .. ."). It is almost completely 
void of any references to extra-E thought and European 
thought itself, bevond the German and classical Greck world, is 
mentioned only marginally. 

The German philosopher may find here numerous descriptions of 
hinesses, interpretations and re-interpretations. As for the anthropo- 
logist in the modern sense of the word (especially for one not 
decply involved in German classics and philosophy), the book 


hardly offers anything positive beyond claborate comparisons 
between man and animal, U. RK. EHRENFELS 
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Olduvai Gorge, 1951-1941: Volume I, A Preliminary Report 
on the Geology and Fauna. Ay L. 3. B. Leakey. 

Fe Cambridge (U.P), 1965. Pp. wiv, toy, o7 pilates, 

3 diagrams, maps. Proce fy 14s. 

From time to time Dr. Leakey makes tantalizing announcements 
abour the fantastic fauna from Olduvai, but the only full accounts 
are ina few monographs (e.g. on the Suid) and in his Olduvai Gorge 
published in igs1. To say that the present volume was “eagerly 
awaited" is an understatement. It describes mostly the finds made in 
Beds | and I during the 1960-1961 season, after financial grants had 
enable the Leakeys to work full-time at Olduvai for a whole year. 
Already, then, this book is four years out of date; but considering 
the numbers of entirely new species described for the first time; the 
vast amount of material collected and sll beige collected; and the 
fact that some specialists’ reports are still awaited, it is astonishing 
that it has appeared so soon. 

It includes a Foreword by Profesor G. G, Stimpson and chapters 
on the geological and climatic evidence, the mammalian and non- 
mammalian faunas (Olduvai is best known for its mammals, but it 
has also produced the richest finds of avian fowils known from 
Africa). Various papers from Nature on the potassium /argon dating 
are reprinted and there are Appendices by Dr. R. L. Hay on the 
stratigraphy and by Mary Leakey on the named sites. 

Probably the most notable change in the Olduvai picture since 
the 1941 book is the discovery of a major break midway in Bed II 
rather than between Beds | and IL. This is the boundary between 
Upper Villafranchian and Middle Pleistocene and between Oldowan 
and Chelle-Acheul culrures. It also heralds the disappearance of 
archaic forms of mammals and the appearance of many of the 
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gigantic ungulates for which Olduvai is famous. There is little 
change in the fauna until the upper part of Bed IV, when desertic 
conditions probably interrupted hominid occupation for the first 
time (another mew discovery). 

Earlier reports on the fauna have been modified extensively and 
the $1 mammals listed in 1991 have increased to 142. Perhaps most 
progress has been made in describing the Bowide, which existed in 
tremendous variety and in an astonishing state of preservation (some 
of the antelopes illustrated are so perfect that if they had horns in- 
stead of horn cores they would look more like modern sportuman’s 
trophies than fossils), 

Future volumes will describe the hominid remains and the cultural 

se a which are only very brichy summarized here. Volume | 
will be indispensable to all mammalian palcrontologists; bur all 
students of human evolution also will want to read this geological 


and faunal background to the most important early prehistoric site 


in the world. 


SONIA COLE 


Seeley and Nigeria: An Expanded Version of an In- 

ugural Lecture Delivered at the University of 

ISO eee on 29 November, 1963. By Thurstan Shaw. 
Ibadan (U.P), 1964. Pp. 33 

Europe remained virtually unaware of the art and antiquitics of 

Negro Africa until the end of the last century, when thousands of 


bronzes, ivories and wood carvings were brought back by the Benin 


Punitive Expedition of 1897. In the same year specimens of Congo 
wood carving attractea some attention at the Brussels Exhibition, and 
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in 1910, Frobenius’ Inner African Expedition revealed the existence 
of the remarkable naturalistic art of Ife. In increasing quantities, 
works of art from West Africa and the Congo flowed unchecked 
into the muscums and private collections of Europe and America 
and, in Nigeria at any rate, littl attempt was made to regulate the 
trafic, or to build up a national collection, until the nineteen-fortics 
when legislation was passed to control the export of antiquities and, 
later, Kenneth Murray presented his own magnificent collection 
to the Nigerian Government. 

Today, as a result of the work of the Antiquities Service, the 
world's most comprehensive collection of Nigerian traditional art 
is to be seen in the Nigerian museums, and during the past two 
years a sound basis has been laid for research into Nigerian pre- 
history by the establishment of chairs of Archeology at the Uni- 
versitices of Ibadan and Ife. 

In his inaugural lecture at the University of Ibadan Professor 
Thurstan Shaw addresses the normally intelligent body of un- 
academic Nigerians rather than his fellow members of the University, 
who have long been aware of the part that archxology can play in 
correcting, What the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Dike, has referred to as 
“the almost pathological unwillingness’ of the West to credit Africa 
with her own past cultural achievements. Professor Shaw briefly 
dicfines the aims of archeology, its scope and liniitations, pointing 
out the recent important contributions made by African archxology 
to our knowledge of human prehistory and outlining the present 
postion in Nigeria, where only a tentative beginning has been made 
to ft the spectacular finds at Nok, Ife, lgbo-Ukwu and elsewhere 
into a chronological framework which will eventually make it 
possible to build up a picture of Nigeria's past and relate it to the 
prehistory of Africa as a whale, 

One of the main aims of the lecture is to interest all thinking 
Nigerians in archeological research, and it forms a lively and 
inspiring introduction to the subject which should be widely read 
in Nigena and be of valuable assistance in creating that informed 
body of amateur enthusiasts upon which archaeological work in all 
countries so much depends, 

The lecture is fittingly illustrated with a photograph of one of the 
remarkable bronzes excavated by Professor Shaw at [gbo-Ukwu, 
Eastern Nigeria, in 1gfo. PHILIP ALLISON 


Egypt to the End of the Old Kingdom, By Cyril Aldred. London 
IQ] (Titanes & Hudson), 1965. Pp. 143, les. Price 61 vos. 


(cloth), 14%. (paper) 

The book here reviewed is one of half-a-dozen 
volumes, published or projected, in a series entitled ‘Library of the 
Early Civilizations,” and it traces the growth of Egypt from a river 
valley of swamp and jungle sparsely inhabited by people still in the 
hunting and food-gathering stage to a civilized, highly organized 
state ruled by a divine king, the Pharaoh. In a sense the earlier 
chapters of this book could be described as ‘prehistory without 
tears, for the reader is introduced gently to the terms Tasian, 
Badarian, Amratian and Gerzean. The author goes on to discuss in 
turn the immediately predynastic period, the archaic dynastic 
culture of Dynasties I and II, and the full flowering of Egyptian 
culture in Dynasties [Il to VI as expressed in the architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting and small objects of the period. The provision of 
illustrations, a great many of which are in colour, is positively lavish, 
and always relevant to the topic under discussion. It lies in the nature 
ofa book of this kind that many points which agitate archxologists 
are passed over in silence, but there is one point which I cannot pass 
over without comment: why is it suggested on p. 45 that the glyphs 
accompanying two fugitives (rather than *spread-cagled corpecs’) 
at the base of the verso of the Narmer palette could refer to places in 
Western Palestine and Transjordania? Secing that the northem 
kingdom in the Delta had barely been subdued, it is highly unlikely 
that Narmer could have carried his arms through Palestine and 
across the Jordan. This question apart, the author has portrayed very 
successfully the growth of civilization in the Nile Valley up to the 
end of the Old Kingdom, and his book will be of great use both to 
the student and to the general reader. 

R, O, FAULKNER 
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The Study of West African Languages. By Robert G. Armstrong. 
I Q ) hadan (ULP.), 1904. Pp. 74. Price 7s. td. 


Ls consists of two distinct and rather 

ccnuously connected parts, and the explanation for this 

would appear to be that in preparing for publication his inaugural 

lecture, delivered before a non-specialist audience, Profesor 

Armstrong has sought to add something of interest to specialists 

by appending a list of 80 scts of suspected reflexes in a variety of 
West African languages. 

The lecture itself is mainly a brief outline of the history and present 
state of comparative studies in West African languages. The 
various pre-Greenbergian theories on the position of Fula are 
discused at some length, with emphasis on the confusion of 
linguistic and ethnographical data (and speculation) with which the 
problem was long bedevilled. To a resume of the membership of 
Greenberg's Niger-Congo family Professor Armstrong adds a few 
glottochronological findings of his own; Yoruba and Igbo, for 
example, are reported to be between 4,000 and 6,000 years apart. 
The language which he postulates as ancestral to the Niger-Congo 
family was spoken, in his view, not more recently than 1o,o00 
years ago. | 

For the linguist the interest of this book lies in the appendix, in 
which the series of suspected reflexes are set out in the manner of 
Westermann’ Die westlichen Sudansprachen tnd ihre Beziehungen zm 
Bantu. These lists, compiled from a variety of named sources, are a 
useful supplement to Westermann’s work, especially for the Kwa 
languages, and will be of yalue to comparativists. 

G. INNES 


Yako Studies. By Daryll Forde. London (O.U.P.), 1964. Pp. ix, 288, 
, plates, maps, figs. Price 02 103. 

[83 This collection of essays on the Yakd contains 

nothing previously unpublished except the author's 
brief but useful introduction, and it is perhaps only the last paper, 
“The Context of Belict," the Frazer Lecture tor 1998, which has been 
difficult to find. Nevertheless far from condemning the republica- 
tion of these essays a3 something unnecessary, the grouping of them 
here under a single cover is, | think, a very worthwhile undertaking 
which will be particularly welcomed by those interested in West 
African ethnography, We have here all Professor Forde’s writings 
on the Yak apart from his book, Marriage and the Family among the 
Yoko, and two recently published papers, the analysis of Yaki 
mortuary ritual published in Essays on the Ritual of Soctal Relations 
(edited by Max Gluckman,) and the chapter called * Unilineal De- 
scent, Fact or Fiction” in Stdies of Kinship and Marriage (edited by 
Schapera). The various papers in Yako Studies have been pruned so 
that any repetitive references to the main features of Yaki social 
structure have been omitted and we are left with the major portions 
of © essays organized as nine substantial chapters on Yak life. 
These deal in detail with the economy, the kinship system, the in- 
ternal political organization and the religious cults of Umor (Ugep), 
the largest of the YakG villages. Since therefore cach essay has as its 
central theme some aspect of life in this village, and since the essays 
taken together serve to illuminate cach other, there is every reason 
for publishing them as a single volume. 

It is impossible to read these essays and not mourn for the mone 
graphs which might have been written had Professor Forde had 
sufficient time and funds to have studied not only Umor but the other 
Yak6 villages also. Each of these is so large, so complex in its social 
organization and so subtly different from the others that a full-scale 
comparative study would have been enormously time consuming 
and 3 he one feels sure, would in the author's hands not merely have 
yielded fascinating ethnography but have proved extremely stimu- 
lating from a theoretical viewpoint. As it is we must rest content with 
these essays on Umor alone, but these in themselves contain both 
much sustained theoretical argument and ethnography of a high 
order. The theoretical interest of these essays is well known and need 
not be stressed here. The excellence of the ethnography, however, 
can perhaps be fully appreciated only by someone who like myself 
has benefited so ork from it whilst working among the neigh- 
bouring Mbembe, Obviously since my interest in the Yakd lay pri- 
marily in comparing them with the Mbembe there were certain 
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apects of Yakd society which I found that Professor Forde had dealt 
with insuthciently for my purposes, and certain ethnographical facts 
which I felt were open to interpretations somewhat different from 
those which he gives them, Nevertheless my constant reactions were 
those of admiration for the accuracy and the fullness of the descrip- 
Hons contained in these csays on so many aspects of Yaké life, much 
at the material for which, | know from expericnee, must have been 
originally obtained in the face of strong opposition, Moreover, it 
was clear to me from my conversation with literate Yaké that they 
themselves recognized the soundness of his publications on their 
society. Indeed, one of my cherished memorics of Umor is secing 
a political argument settled, at least temporarily, when a disputant 
rushed off to his house and returned triumphantly waving an off- 
print of one of these esays, *Government in Umer,’ with which he 
effectively silenced his opponents! All in all, therefore, [am very 
pleased to sce these essays collected together in this well produced, 
well illustrated volume. | 

ROSEMARY HARRIS 


The Ethiopians: An Introduction to Country and People. 
| g 4 By Edward Ullendorff, Second edn, London (O.U.P.), 


1s. Pp. 234, 06 plates, map. Price £1 vos, 

This 18 a lightly revised second edition of the book 
published in 1960. It contains an additional paragraph or two on 
Entrea completing the story of that territory's full incorporation in 
Ethiopia, and also a slightly extended bibliography. In the latter 
Richard Pankhurst’s work is not very adequately represented, and 
the coverage on the Somali is unsatistactory, . 

In this form the book remains a pleasing and undemanding 
introduction to the old Ethiopia, Its tone is well represented by this 
sentence from the concluding paragraph: * Yet outside the bustling 
towns Ethiopia remains a haven of peace where priests are dancing 
before the ark and the courtesies of the ancient Orient continue to 
live.” In general, the sections on Ethiopia's carly history, culture, 
languages, and arts are the most satisfying and those which deal with 
social institutions and politics the least uminating. Here, regret- 
tably, Professor Ullendorff does not succeed in penetrating very 
deeply into the living social fabric, complex though it is, of contem- 
porary Ethiopia. There is no reference to the recent attempted coup 
or to the Addis Ababa summit meeting. No attempt is made to 
chronicle, far less assess, the recent exciting phases of Ethiopia's 
surprisingly long delayed but remarkably successful bid for Pan- 
African prominence. There are also a number of curtous ana- 
chronisms. Five years after Somali independence, British Somaliland 
and the Italian Trust Territory of Somalia are described as still in 
existence and the Somali population figures offered, while acceptable 
a generation ago, are today quite unrealistic. It would also be 
interesting to know where ‘in the interior’ them “ancient paganism’ 
survives. 

Despite these strange slips, however, the book remaims useful as an 
evocation, and a very pleasant one, of the Ethiopia of the past. 

LM. LEWIS 


Zanzibar: Its Society and its Politics. By folm Afiddleton and 
I 8 5 Jane Campbell, London (O.0.P. for Inst. of Rare 


Relations), 1965. Pp. 71. Price Ss. Gud, 

Rechable and detailed anthropological data on the 
peoples and cultures of Zanzibar are scarce, and there is no really 
first-class study based on adequate field research. Unfortunately this 
amall book does litte to improve the situation: we must still rely on 
the earlier survey by one of these authors (Middleton), Land Tenure 
in Acezthar (toot), the Ethnographic Survey volume by Prins, and 
gleanings from the mass of historical work of various kinds. But to 
be fair, the authors of this book did not intend to make a patricularly 
anthropological contribution. They seek in brief outline to describe 
current affairs in Zanzibar and Pemba—or rather, to describe affairs 
as they used to be, for the revolution of 1964 overtook the book 
(written mainly in 1963 but only now published, unfortunately 
enough). The conditions which they describe relate only to the pre- 
revolutionary cra, and neither the authors nor anyone else can be sure 
just what social and political conditions there are like in ross. 
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As far as it goes the book will be useful as introductory, background 
reading to these who are interested in current affairs in Africa. 
Nevetheless, and doubtless unavoidably, the treatment is slight 
and many questions are left unanswered, including the questions as 
to why the revolution occurred and what are its immediate results. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


History of the Chagga People of Kilimanjaro. By Kathleen M. 
I 8 6 Stahl. The Hague (Mouton), 1964. Pp. 394, 9 maps. Price 


32 euilders 

This is a political history of the Chagga. It gives a 
chronological account, areca by arca; the misty period of myth is 
bnicfy covered, the nineteenth century is treated in detail, including 
the establishment of German rule, and the twenticth century down 
fo 1962 15, year Remy treated rather cursorily. There is almost 
no account of changing institutions, ideas and values (mot even of 
chiefship, which so dominates the author's conceptions), and little 
analysis which could be described as political sociology. For the 
author, “it is personalities which have counted politically, not institu- 
tions... And of all the personalitics involved, the greatest have been 
the chiefs" (p. 346). Whilst many may, with me, regret this limita- 
tion, nevertheless clearly it was the idea of finding out what happened 
and the fascination of those personalities which continually inspired 
Mirs. Stahl in her six years’ work on the book. Aa a resule she has 
produced a most interesting and well written account, packed with 
rich detail, which considerably augments our knowledge of this im- 
portant East African people. 

Although Mrs, Stahl frankly disowns anthropological pretensions, 
yet her methods of studying what is principally oral tradition, and 
the results which she has obtained, will raise ax much interest among 
anthropologists as among Africanist historians. Mrs. Stahl utilized 
the comparatively plentiful written records of carly Europeans on 
Kilimanjaro (beginning in 1848), and later missionary and govern- 
ment records (though she did not apparently gain access to material 
in confidential administrative hles whercin more recent political data 
are kept). On the whole she did not find this documentary material 
any more trustworthy than oral tradition. She relied principally, and 
quite essentially as it seemed to her, on a lengthy series of semi- 
public mectings with older Chagga people in the many different 
areas of the country. (There were probably over one hundred politi- 
cally autonomous units at one time, with some marked cultural 
diffcrences among them.) Ac these mectings, with her imbterpreter- 
assistant, and by question-and-answer and discussion methods, the 
data were gradually accumulated, She tends, | think, to under- 
estimate the problems and difficulties of her methods, assuming too 
readily, and with not a littl romanticism, that old men's memories 
are “clear. ..down to the minutest detail about some bygone 
stratagem (p. 14). The problems of hindsight, and of oral tradition 
being influenced by events and values of a later and very different 
age, are not directly raised. But of course it is essential to use oral 
tradition if we are to get a record of pre-colonial and carly colonial 
history in Africa; and, despite some reservations, this book 1s an 
excellent attempt to do that. 

PHILIP GULLIVER. 


The Krobo: Traditional Social and Religious Life of a West 
7 African People. By Hugo Huber. Studia Institut 
IS7 Anthropos, Vol. XV'T. St. Augustin, near Born ( Anthropas 

Le pere 


Institute), 1964. Pp. 206, 26 plates. Price DM. 40 

Hugo Huber, un des meilleurs missionnaires 
ethnologues contemporains, a pass? six années de sa vie (1941 
1957) en pays krobo (Ghana). Parlant la langue il put observer les 
marurs et coutumes des divers clans et recouper les informations 
reques au cours de son long scpour. 

Apres avoir situc l'ethnie krobo, il décrit les principaux traits de 
lcconomic traditionelle (agriculture, peche ect chasse), commerce, 
techniques ct industries (forge, poteric, vannerics), puis parenté ct 
mariage, formes générales de contact social. Les rites d'initiation et 
de s¢paration occupent 1O8 pages, c'est a dire la ‘place trés impor- 
tante faite par l'auteur 4 ces Gléments de la vie d'une communauté, ' 
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les rites agraires ct les fetes annuelles sont abondamment décrites 


ainsi que les cérémonies dédices aux Dicux de la guerre. Une étude 
des divinités de moindre importance, des pratiques médicales, de la 
magic et de ses parades completent cette fondamentale étude. 
Dans son introduction, le K.P. Huber marque l'entrée des Krobo 
dans "histoire de cette région d'Afrique. Quant au récit de leur 
migration, il nous dit (p. 17): ‘Le seul écrit quelque peu détaillé sur 
les traditions Krobe se trouve dans "Histoire Adanghe (Adangme) de 
M.A. A. Azu. Apres avoir parlé de leur ancienne migration depuis 
Sameh, une ile située au Sud-Ouest de la riviere Ogoun joignant 
Ladah et Dahome 4 Lolovor et de la sous la conduite d' Akro-Muase 
ou Akro-Natcbi aux montagnes Krobo qu'ils trouvérent in- 
habités...". En note lauteur cite Reindorf qui dans son Histoire de la 
Gold Coast et de UAchauti parle aussi de Same comme siége ancien des 
Adangme. Mais il le localise ‘entre deux rivitres Efa et Kpola prés 
du fleuve Niger.” [lest certain qu'il faut faire la part des déformations 
et que la désinence me dans les langues des groupes Evhé signifie 
‘chez. Sa peut done étre un nom propre, peut-ctre celui du premier 
occupant dont on perd la trace. 

Mais j'ai note dans mon Histoire dw Dahomey (p. 15) qu'il existait 
encore voici quelques décennies une immense nappe d'cau s‘étendant 
sans interruption entre Lagos ct Grand Popo. Porto-Novo était en 
relation par une voie d'eau de 12 kms. avec Semeé sur la Cate qui 
était la grande rade de cette région, ct se trouve 4 une dizaine de 
kilomttres de la fronti¢re de Nigeria. Semé était alors la ville princi- 
pale et figure effectiverment sur une ile delimitée par la lagune, Sémé, 
au Sud—Quest de la rivitre Ogoun, peut donc correspondre au Samé 
de la tradition krobo. Quant 4 la riviere Efa il peut s‘agir d’Afon qui 
est une autre appellation de |"Quéme .. . Je donne cette hypothése 4 
tout hasard cspérant qu'elle suscitera reactions et mises au point. 

Peut-tre les docteurs Akindélé et Aguessy pourraicne ils re- 
trouver dans certaines traditions de Porto-Novo la clef de l'origine 
des Krobo. 

L'euvrage du R. P. Huge Huber, complété par un index, est un 
monument digne des Triiws du ramean lobi du regretté Gouverneur 
Labouret. C'est un modéle du genre et il est 4 souhaiter que plus 
nombreux soient les chercheurs désintéressés susceptibles d'établir des 
monographies ethnographiques de cette valeur sur la région com- 
prise entre les peuples témoms des montagnes togolaises (Togo 
Restrilker) et les habitants du pays Krobo. 

ROBERT CORNEVIN 


Buurri al Lamaab: A Suburban Village in the Sudan. By 
I Q Hareld B. Barclay. Ithaca, NUY. (Cormell U.P.) 


(London agents: O.UP.), 1964. Pp. xx, 296, 4 plates, 
Price 62 ths, 

This is an ethnographical description of a village on the outskirts 
of Khartoum which Dr. Barclay investigated for 11 months in 
1949-60, though the authorities did not allow him to reside there. 
Ie is thus a study of a settlement in transition from agricultural to 
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suburban conditions, and there much of imbterest and much that 
is relevant to other Islamic countries in the account of the effect of 
the change upon family life, marriage customs, devotional practice, 
etc. The author concentrates on family relationships and on the 
practical rather than the dogmatic aspects of religion. His experience 
of Egypt enables him to note some interesting differences, He avoids 
retentious generalizations, and his modest and carcful approach to 
his subject gives his reader confidence in his judgment and accuracy. 
Perhaps because the book is a revision of a thesis there are tables of 
facts which are sometimes too few and too disparate for such 
presentation to be useful. Dr. Barclay is, however, always 
intelligible, even to those who are not anthropologists, His use of 
words like ‘de-cphasize’ is to be regretted; it is to be hoped thar 
‘insignias’ (p. 166) is among the rare misprints. In connexion with 
the statement that ‘it is the usual practice to have the celebration of a 
mawlid...on the evening before the holiday’ (p. 184), i would 
have been worth explaining that the Muslim day, like the Jewish, 

begins at sunset. Our Monday night is Tuesday night in Islam. 
C. F. BECKINGHAM 


African Music: A Briefly Annotated Bibliography. By Darius L, 
I g 9 Thieme. Washington, D.C. (Lil. of Cong., Reference 


Dept, Music Div), 1964. Bp. $5. Price 45 cents 
This useful littl publication serves the primary 
function of carrying on from where our two earlier bibliographies 
in this field left off (D. H. Varley, African Native Music, London, 
1930; and A. PL Merriam, “An Annotated Bibliography of African 
and Afnican-derived Music since 1936," Ajrica, Vol. XXI, No. 4, 
1981, Pp. 319-29). Geographical coverage is that of sub-Saharan 
Africa. The intention has been to list ‘all known articles’ that have 
appeared since 1950 and a ‘representative election” of earlier ones, 
as well as books wholly or partly concerned with music. A total of 
$13 articles from 144 periodicals are cited, and $4 books. Annotation 
is concse but efhcient and informative. Included at the end are an 
author index, an index of tribal names, and an index and map of 
language areas (after Cole). Articles and books have been treated 
In separate sections and the Articles section has been subdivided 
inte attempted regional groupings. This is unfortunate in two ree 
pects. The page number at which the Book section and cach 
“region grouping’ commences has not been indexed, so the reader 
must flick his way through to the region of his choice, The grouping 
i: General; West Africa; Central Africa: South-West Africa: 
South-Central Africa; South Africa; South-East Africa: and East 
Africa, in that order. But it is misleading to have placed some 
Northern Rhodesian items in the South-Central list while others, 
together with Southern Rhodesian and Nyasaland material, turn 
up under the South-East Africa grouping. Confission could have 
been minimized if the intended territerial coverage of cach “regional 
grouping’ had been indicated. 
DAVID RYCROFT 


AMERICA 


Land and Life: A Selection from the Writings of Carl Ortwin 
I 9 Sauer. Edited hy Jolin Leighly, Berkeley and Los Angeles 


(U. of Calif. P.) (London agents: C.U.P.), 1963. Pp. 435, 
bibliog., index. Price £03 125. 

Carl Sauer is a humanist as well as a geographer of many facets. 
This book is a re=publication of selected writings covering a wide 
variety of subjects, bearing dates between 1916 and 1962—the major- 
ity, of course, towards the latter end of that scale. 

Through all of them runs the thread of the author's interest in 
people and in their reactions to natural environments of the New 
World, often in the role of explorers or newcomers, adapting them- 
selves to conditions quite different from those in which their 
cultures originated, 

Part I deals with the New England pioneers in the Mid-West and 
the settling of the prairies and the graslands of Kentucky, with 
some most interesting reflections on the origin and ccology of 
grasslands, which the author regards as largely of human causation, 
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maintained by the former Indian inhabitants through their indis- 
criminate use of fire. 

Part I contains three articles on the North American South- 
West and Mexico and shows how the hand of man, beginning with 
the Spanish conquest and coming right up to present-day Mexico, 
has changed the face of the country. It was opened up under the 
influence of several powerful motives of very varying nature— 
conquest and loot, religious proselytism, agricultural and mineral 
exploitation among others. | 

Sauer is conscious all the while of the role of time, history and 
culture in determining human land-we and the distribution of 
settlements. 

Part Ill takes us back to the origins of New World agriculture 
and a discussion of the character and environmental preferences of 
the various species of cultivated plants and the areas in which 
their adoption by man is most likely to have taken place. The 
destructive effects of modern agriculture on both plant and animal 
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indigenous species and on the natural environment are noted, but 
it is pointed out that these processes began at the very first settlement 
by man, and not only with recent intensive exploitation. The 
special relation of human settlement to tropical environments is 
covered ina final article. 

The question of the earliest colonists of the Americas and the 
relation of primitive hunting culture to environment occupics Part 
IV. First published in ro44, this appears to be somewhat dated, in 
view of the advances of the last 20 years in all fields relating to early 
man. Many of the basic concepts, however, are still valid and make 
instructive reading. The origins of the use of fire are discussed and 
the advantages of sea coasts as habitats for carly man. These are pet 
theses of the writer and are interestingly treated. 

The final section, four papers on the scope and philosophy of 
geographical research and teaching, though valuable in their field 
and representative of yet another side of the writer's interests, 
seem to be somewhat out of context in a book with this titl. To me, 
at any rate, they formed an anticlimax to a collection much to the 
point and full of thought-provoking ideas. 

Not only geographers, but anthropologists, archxologists and 
historians would read the book with profit. 

LW. CORNWALL 


Palwo-Indians of Ohio. By Olaf H. Prufer and Raymond 5. Baby. 
| 9] Columbus (Ohio Hut. Soe.), 1963. Pp. 63, 31 figs. 


Paleo-Indian Culture in Kentucky. By Martha Ann 
Rolingson. OU. of Kentucky Stud. in Anthrop. No. 
Lexington (LU. af Kentucky PF), Tot. Pp. 34, 47 fies. Price $2 

The problem of ‘early man’ in the eastern United States has 
become dependent upon hypotheses, assumptions and conjectures 
derived largely by extension from the better-known situation 
farther west. On the Great Plains the sequetice of projectile-point 
types associated with extinct mam has been stratigraphically 
established and adequately dated by radiocarbon: the ‘Llano Com- 
plex’ (including Clovis Fluted points) began about 12-13,000 years 
ago but the smaller Folkom Fluted pomts became predominant 
between 11,000 and 10,000 a.%, The Llano people frequently hunted 
mammoths while the Folsom people hunted extinct bison. Some- 
what later (until about 7,000 n.P.) several types of parallel-flaked 
unfluted points became characteristic, and occasionally they are 
found associated with extinct bison. These point types and associated 
artifacts are sometimes lumped under the term *Plano Complex.° 
With the evidence tor the associated extinct funa in mind, most 
archeologists lump all these Late Wisconsin and post-glacial 
evidences for ‘carly man" on the Great Plains under the term 
‘Paleo-Indian.* 

In the Eastern Woodlands, points of similar and occasionally 
identical form are found. Even though none of these forms have 
been found associated with extinct animals (although several mast- 
odon localities, some containing evidence for the presence of man, 
have been radiocarbon-dated between 1 to,coo and 6,000 B.P.), 
the term *Palao-Indian’ is generally used to refer to both fluted and 
parallel-flaked (Plano) point types. Pomts which are notched or 
stemmed and generally less well made are usually termed ° Archaic.’ 
Many occupation sites yielding such points and lacking pottery have 
been excavated throughout the Eastern Woodlands, and although 
most of these sites, when dated, prove to be later than the presumed 
*Palxo-Indian" time of occupation as projected from dated sites on 
the Plains, several deeply stratified sites have yielded dates up to 
10,000 B.P. for ‘Archaic’ assemblages. As this situation means that 
Plano points are apparently contemporary with some early Eastern 
Archaic points, the suggestion has recently been made that all 
Plano remains should be classed as ‘Archaic,’ thus retamimg the 
idea that an Archaic stage postdates the Palxo-Indian stage or 
period, Such taxonomic confusion is further heightened by the fact 
that fluted points have been found in apparent association with 

‘Archaic’ points in several excavations. Such awkward situations 
are frequently explained by invoking the idea that later "Archaic" 
peaple picked up the earlier ‘Palco-Indian’ points as curios. 

Acceptance of the assumption that *Palao-Indian" assemblages 
must be older and cconomically more specialized leads to the 
practice of dividing surface collections and even excavated assem- 
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blages into what is presumed to be an ° Archaic generalized fishing- 
gathering-hunting’ component from an ‘earlier’ *Palaco-[ndian 
big-game-hunting® component. Overt recognition of the fact that 
several distinct technological traditions are present im such 
presumably mixed" assemblages would certainly seem to be called 
for. If assemblages were identitied primarily as to technological 
traditions, any tendency to ‘read in’ relative time, or even the more 
subtle connotation of a sequence of economic stages merely by 
extension from the known situation in a different environmental 
region, could be avoided. Eventually, datable excavations will 
establish the truce sequence of economic adaptations for cach region. 
Logically, there ts no reason whatever why we must assume that the 
pioneer occupants in all parts of North America were big-game- 
hunters; and im fact, there are many obvious ecological reasons which 
would discourage an economic emphasis on big-game-hunting im a 
heavily forested environment such as was always present in most 
areas south of the Ohio River, 

In the Ohio Valley region both Folingson and Pruter and Baby 
found a high proportion of fluted points im collections made by 
amateurs. In north-western Ohio Prufer and Baby also discovered a 
definite concentration of Plano points, apparently marking the 
casternmost extension of this complex from the northern Plains 
across the « d prairie peninsula of northern Illinois, southern 
Michigan and northern Indiana. The non-fluted types farther south 
are generally not parallel-laked and may be somewhat carlier than 
the types from the prairic peninsula, Fluted points, including 
Clowes Fluted, which itself includes several distinct varietics, are 
concentrated along the margins of the maxinmum extent of Wiscon- 
sin (Tazewell) ice and farther south in most regions of Ohio and 
Kentucky except in the hilly or mountainous sections. 

Unfortunately, Prufer and Baby's long discussion of the dating 
problem is inconclusive. As some fluted pomts are found north as 
well as south of the Tazewell moraine, one can conclude only that 
occupation of the formerly glaciated arca was not possible until 
about 17,000 #.¢., a fact which is meaningless in this context because 
Clovis points were not made that early anywhere. Within the Lake 
Erie basin a series of ice-dammed and post-glactal lakes prevented 
occupation until after their recession, Unfortunately a detailed and 
initially a hentas argument that the Plano points in this area were 
probably deposited soon after 7,900 n.c. when glacial Lake Warren 
receded was admittedly negated by a geochronological re- 
analysis by Hough which placed the Lake Warren recession several 
thousand years earlier beyond the known range of time for Plano 
points. OF value was the discovery of Cumberland Fluted points 
within the Warren lake basin, a distribution which verifies the 
general belief that these ‘fishtail’ fluted forms, with their centre of 
distribution farther south in the Tennessee Valley, are relatively later 
than Clovis points with their centre of distribution in the Ohio 
Valley. The valiant attempt to date the *Palwo-Indian’ occupations 
of Ohio will simply have to await verification by stratigraphical 
excavations which yield samples for radiocarbon analyses. 

In their handsomely produced monograph Prufer and Baby 
include an important chapter on the technology of fluting and 
surface treatment in general in addition to the usual discussion of 
typology on the basts of form alone, They recognize the presence of 
points which preserve old blade-core facets, although un 
fortunately call them fluted points. The term ‘fluted’ should be 
restricted to these points on which one or more long flakes were 
removed from the base after the point had been flaked into shape. 

Prufer and Baby conclude from the tact that there are sites which 
yield only fluted pomts or only Plano points as well as sites that yield 
both classes that there was a period of overlap between the presum- 
ably carlier futed-point-makers and the later people who made 
parallel-Haked points. They do not deal with the problem of the 
possibility of overlap with the Archaic technology because as yet 
only Late Archaic sites have been found in Ohio, South of the Ohio, 
however, Poolingson had to deal with this problem because Palaco- 
Indian pomts are frequently associated with Archaic points, both in 
surface collections and from excavated sites. She concludes that the 
presence of artifacts attributable to both *Palao-Indian" and 

“Archaic” in the same deposits probably indicates a transitional 
period from the former to the latter. Summaries of three unpublished 
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WPA excavations which yielded Palao-Indian points are included 
In Kolingson’s report. It is to be hoped thar full reports on these 
important sites will be forthcoming. 

ALAN LYLE BRYAN 


Civilisations des Andes. By |. Vellard. Paris (Gallimard), 1963. 
| 9 . Pp. 270. Price 24 francs 


The Andes are surely one of the most interesting 

areas m which to study structural change in society. 

It is also one of the least adequately exploited for this purpose. 

It is an arca in which a whole series of organizational changes 

have been attempted by force. The two conquest states, Inca and 

Spanish, and the indigenous governments since the Independence 

have all attempted major reforms by edict and legislation. Some 

have been accepted, some resisted, and of course some shifts have 
taken place of a kind neither politically anticipated nor intended. 

Andean local history is available through conventional documen- 
tary research, but even more important for the sociologist, many 
fragments of past organization are preserved im scattered rural 
communities penpheral to the major centres of change. One 
cannot, of course, assume that these villages have persisted un- 
altered through the centuries, but there is enough to give substantial 
help in reconstruction. ; 

Vellard’s book is subtitled ‘Evolution des populations du haut- 
plateau bolivien.’ Presented us a study in human geography, it 
secks to describe, in some 261 pages, the peoples of the Bolivian 
highland, their natural habitat, their history, their present way of 
life, and their future as the Bolivian National Plan for Rural 
Development mtends that they shall be by 1972. The compass of 
the book is very large. In a rather unfocused fashion it presents bits 
and pieces of demographic, economic, ethnographical and historical 
material, One has no intimation until nearly the end of the book 
that Vellard is concerned with tracing the history of the Andean 
rural community from pre-Incaic times to the present in order to 
explain the failures and successes of recently attempted agrarian 
reform. 

The book is perhaps as interesting as a record of certain Latmn- 
American attitudes as it is interesting asa local survey. For one thing 
the Spanish Conquest 1s spoken of as liberating the Andean peoples 
from the crushing Incaic administrative machine (p. 124). For an- 
other, there are some rather local scholarly preoccupations. Vellard 
on several occasions takes the time and trouble to disagree with 
Pater Schmidt, but does not sce fit to discuss any of the growing 
literature on peasant soctety. The form of the book is strictly that 
ofa descriptive overview. When Vellard interprets, he docs so on 
the basis of theerctical assumptions which are never explicitly stated. 
He tends to describe society and events primarily in terms of the 
attitudes and ‘character’ of men. In spite of the space Vellard gives 
to history, economics, demography and so on, when he interprets, 
this material fades into the background. Imtially, for example, 
Vellard speaks of the ayliv as an “nite spirituelle” (p. 07), only later 
of its sociological attributes. When he talks about some of the failures 
of agrarian reform in recent years, he puts the matter in terms of the 
temperamental proclivities of the peasantry. 

L'homie des Andes est avant tout im paysan fortement attaché comune 
tel @ sa terre, @ sex droits, mais ayant conscience de certaines obligations 
@entreaide bien definies vised-vis des membres de son ayllonw, De ces deux 
Jenfonents provicwnent toutes ses reactions” (p. 222). 

“La nfforme agraire est une magnifique expérience pour saisir le 
réritable caractere de homme et des institutions des Andes* (p. 224), 
In the early nineteen-fiftics Bolivian legislators drew up a series of 
laws directing a division and redistribution of large landed estates 
among the peasantry. The legislators also approved a programme of 
large-scale agricultural enterprises anticipating that Andean habits 
of communal co-operation would lead to its success. Instead, 
the programme met with a great deal of resistance, Vellard sees the 
legislators’ optimism as a misreading of ‘la véritable mentaliré 
indienne (p. 208). The situation is thus interpreted in the limited 
terms of some characteristic local attitudes toward property, 
rather than in the broader terms of the concomitant of a certain 
type of social structure, 
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Vellard’s is not a theoretically oriented book. However, the 
material with which it deals raises so many fascinating questions that 
ane cannot help but wish thar it had addressed itself to some of them 
in terms of contemporary socio-anthropological theory. Civilizations 
des Andes will serve as an introduction for those unfamiliar with the 
area. 

SALLY FALK MOORE 


Aboriginal California: Three Studies in Culture History. 
19 By James T. Davis et al. Berkeley (UL of Calif. P) 


(Londen: COP), 1963. Pp. 181. Price £21 84. 

This consists of three papers which appeared 
originally as reports of the University of California Archxological 
Survey, and which are now out of print. The first two may be of 
some interest to anthropologists other than specialists in California, 
The first, by James T. Davis, gives.a detailed summary of what the 
literature tells us of trade and trade routes in aboriginal California, 
He lists the items traded by each tribe and the tribes between whom 
trade took place. He records the various types of trading—barter, 
purchase by shell money, gift-exchange—, but there are very few 
details of the actual processes of exchange. These are of course more 
difficult to obtain than details of things exchanged. The sheer volume 
of trading that went on is impressive and of course extended beyond 
(California. Shells, highly prized for decoration, were obtained by 
New Mexican Indians from California, and extensive trading trips 
were made through hoswile territory to obtain them. Davis does not 
cite this and there may well be no record in the literature. He does 
cite the long journeys made alang the “Walla Walla road" by tribes 
from caster Washington. Put together, these make up a vast trading 
network embracing the whole west coast and the south-west almost 
to Texas, The bearing of this on diffusion studies 1s obvious. | 

The second paper is Krocber’s description of the nature of land- 
holding groups in aboriginal California. It was written in connexion 
with a land-claims case and not for anthropologists, but is in 
consequence comcue and non-technical and a good summary of 
tribal and political organization in immediate pre-conquest times. 

_ dt is hard to see what justifies the publication of the third paper in 
this company. It is the story, put together from a lange number of 
sources, of the Lone Woman of San Nicolas Island. She was an 
Indian of an unknown tribe speaking a language that no one could 
understand who had been abandoned on an island (no one knows 
why). The fact that she stayed there for 13 years and survived is 
remarkable and perhaps deserves to be recorded, but it is surely not 
of the order of the material in the first two papers. 

J. KR. FOX 


Les religions des Indiens primitifs de Amérique. By Ake 
, Hulthrants. Acta Universitatis Stockholmiensis: Stockholm 
[94 Studies in Comparative Religion, 4. Stockholm (Almavist 
& Wikelh, 1963. Pp. 1497 
He is a bold scholar who sets himself the task of making a co- 
herent presentation of the religious systems and major traits of the 
American Indians of the New World. Inadequate and indifferent 
documentary sources with few good, first-hand studies in this 
subject, difficulties in making comparisons which cover a large and 
varied continent and its assortment of peoples—these are the major 
obstacles which immediately sprmg to mind. 
_ In spite of these sceptical thoughts with which [ approached 
Les religions des Indiens primitifs de Amérique, | found it not only an 
interesting book but a rewarding one and in the reading of it | was 
converted to the desirability of a full-scale consideration of American 
Indian religions. | 
Dr. Hultkrantz asserts that there are no traits which are peculiar to 
New World religions, although they appear to be stamped more 
strongly by asceticism and a pronounced individualism than those of 
the Old World, Chapter by chapter he makes a concise, com- 
parative examination of some of the most prominent and wide- 
spread themes. His first subject, for example, is the time honoured 
problem of the correct translation of the concepts of orenda, wakanda 
and mnaniter of the North American Indians. These, he concludes, 
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signify the supernatural or supernatural power. In succeeding 

hapters he discusses beliefs relating to supreme gods, nature spirits, 
the soul and future life: he also examines the practice of shamanism, 
outstanding tribal ceremonies, totemism and modern, messianic or 
prophet movements. 

In Chapter 10 his comparison of some of the essentials in the 
religious systems of hunters and gatherers, as opposed to cultivators, 
is particularly interesting: in it he sets the individual spirit visions of 
the hunter, with the shaman system and stress on guardian spirits, 
against collective rites of the cultivators, with priests and stress on 
the scasonal rhythm of growth. Close links between systems of 
belief and habitat and economy have frequently been demonstrated 
for particular societies. That there are wider patterns of inter- 
relationship which take in a good many cultures is a hypothesis 
which requires careful examination and testing against documentary 
and field studies. 

This book ts a notable addition to the Stockholm Series, for Dr. 
Hultkrantz has produced a synthesis which is an excellent assessment 
of the present state of our knowledge at a general level, In addition, 
it provides a basis for more specialist research which is an obvious 
need in many parts of the continent, 

AUDREY J. BUTT 


The Cubeo: Indians of the Northwest Amazon. By Irving 
19 Goldman. Urbana (U. of Minois P.), 1963. Pp. [viii], 305. 


Price 34 | 

In the Introduction to the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Conumittee on Urgent Anthropological and Ethnological 
Research Dr. Reichel-Dolmatoft writes that there exist today 
approximately 160,000 Indians withm the limits of the Republic of 
Colombia, most of whom have retamed their aboriginal languages 
and much of their native culture, * While few of these tribes have 
been studied in adequate detail by trained anthropologists, an 
Investigation of certain groups is of special urgency as they are 
threatened by extinction or rapid cultural change.’ 

The Cubeo are just such a tribe. They live to the north of the Ruo 
Vaupes—a tributary of the Negro in the region of Mitu and were 
first reported by the naturalist Wallace who travelled up the Vaupes 
in 1553. They are a Tukano-speaking tribe, the term Cubeco being 
the Europeanization of the Tukano jest word Kebewa, literally 
‘the people who are not." They are tropical forest dwellers whose 
main staple is bitter mamioc; living in their giant malocas (houses) 
close to the streams and rivers, they also fish and—to a les extent— 
hunt, using poisoned arrows and blowpipes. 

Professor Goldman's work is based on a study which he made from 
September, 1939, to June, 1940, of the Cubeo of the Cuduiari who 
at that time had the advantage of being accessible, yet almost 
completely unacculturated by European, Colombian and Brazilian 
misionarics, scttlers, traders and latex extracters. Goldman motes 
that several valuable studies have been made in the area by explorers 
and museum collectors which are understandably preoccupied with 
a survey in space more than a study in depth. His own objective is to 
present the Cubeo in terms of fundamental principles of social 
structure and of basic cultural patterns, | 

He deals first with the Cubeo community which he estimates at 
approximately 2,900. Their social structure is segmentary—the stb 
being the basic segment. These sibs are cxogamous, patrilineal and 
patrilocal descent groups that claim to share a line of descent through 
males back to the founding ancestor. Phratries are confederations of 
sibs closely bound by needs of exogamy, by common residence along 
the same river, by tradition of common origin and graded order of 
rank of sibs and finally by a series of ceremonies uch as the drinking 
Parties. 

There is. no tribal or phratrial overlordship or council. Tribe is in 
fact a vague concept and refers to common identity of language, 
descent and custom, The only authority is at sib level where the 
sib centre—the maloca or common residence—is overlorded by the 
headman, whos position, however, is more as mediator than 
governor. 

Professor Goldman writes of their cconomic life, kinship and 
marriage, teligion, a chapter on the development of the individual, 
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the ancestral cult and finally the drinking and mourning ceremonies, 
which he describes in fascinating detail, ceremonies which take a 
predominent part in their lives. . 

In his final analysis Professor Goldman explains the principles and 
patterns of Cubco life in their terms of extending pacearay ahates 
inaintaming autonomy from tribal-phratric level down to housw- 
hold and ceremonial friendship. He terms this linkage and autonomy, 
which—in Cubeo terms—he considers to be more inclusive than the 
commonly accepted concept of segmentation. | 

In his Introduction Professor Goldman reiterates Reichel-Dolma- 
toft’s plea, stating : ‘One of the astonishing and saddening oversights 
of twentieth century anthropological research has been its still 
continuing neglect of the Lowland South American tropical forest 
and Savannah.” This study would scem to be an outstanding attempt 
to redress some of the balance in what he describes as this ‘anthro- 
pological terra incognita.’ 

DONALD TAYLER. 


The Indians and Métis of Northern Saskatchewan. By Helen 
I 9 6 Buckley, J. FE. M. Kew and John B. Hawley, Saskatoon 


(Centre for Community Studies), 1963. Pp. 114. Price 31 

This book is the result of three years of research in 
the northem part of the province, sponsored by the provincial 
department of northern affairs and conducted under contract by the 
Centre for Community Studics of Saskatchewan, The problem, 
which is general throughout Northern Canada, was to investigate 
the human and social factors underlying the chromic lack of 
development in the north, This is a territory of 100,000 square mules 
whose population until 30 years ago was widely dispersed and had 
remained at about ¢,000. [ts subsistence cconomy was based on an 
historical monopoly fur trade and transport system. At present the 
Indian and Métis populations together have risen to 11,000. Such 
government as exists in this unorganized territory is a highly comcen- 
trated one whose welfare and supervisory services have increased 
greatly. Income from fur for the whole region in 1900-1 was 
$440,000 compared with government welfare grants and subsidies of 
one million dollars. These latter account for from 20 to 78 per cent. 
of cash income. And in the face of a dimimuishing total dollar value in 
furs, the population increase during the past decade stands at about 
§°3 per cent. per annum. 

This is a competent analysis of the social and econonnc system, 
together with a detailed set of recommendations for administrative 
changes. In these, mature judgment is shown about the limited scope 
of co-operatives and community development programmes. Instead 
the expressed need is for intensive technical aid and capital as well as 
participation by the indigenous people. The study is a commendable 
one, and it is hoped that the reference work still in manuscript will 
soon be made available. 

A query remains with respect to the recommendations abour 
increased governmental help. As pointed out, the present range of 
behaviours has cxsentially* .. . reinforced the caste-like features... ' 
of society (p. 10). The implementation of some recommendations 
faces the possibility of increasing this disparity of behaviour, through 
the paradox of importing additional semi- and non-skilled persons 
into an area of chronic under-cmployment. 

KR. W. DUNNING 


The Iroquois Book of Rites. Edited by Horatie Hale, Toronto 
| 9 (U.P) (London: O.ULP), 1963. Pp. xxvii, 222. 


Price £3 

This is a reprinting of Hale's original edition of the 
Book of Rites in 1883. There i an introduction by Fenton which 
provides the background of Hale's life and work and his relations 
with Powell, Morgan and other giants of late-nineteenth-century 
anthropology. These two in fact represent the twin poles of Hale's 
achieverment, On the one hand there is his contribution to Amerin- 
dian linguistics, and on the other his contribution to Troquots studies. 
In pursuing his studies of Iroquois dialects he virtually invented 
glottochronology (which Fenton keeps referring to as glottal- 
chronology), while in trying to sort out the details of the Book of 
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Rites he made valuable observations on the League and its organiza- 
tion—particularly on the relations between clans and councils— 
which supplement Morgan's account, 

Hale's account falls into two parts, his introduction of ten 
chapters, and his translation (together with the original) of the 
‘Ancient Butes of the Condoling Council.’ These were discovered 
ina manuscript dating from the mid-cighteenth century written in 
the orthography invented by Anglican missionaries, Hale translated 
them with the help of informants, but as Fenton points out, he 
published the book before seeing the rites performed, and had at a 
later date to make some modifications in his description. The rites 
are those of the “Condoling’ or mourning council which met on the 
death of a chief of the federal council to appoint—or rather to con- 
firm the appointment of—his successor, and to install him in office, 
They should be of interest not only to specialists but to any authro- 
pologists who are interested in pursuing the ideas in Gluckman’s 
Ritual of Social Relations, for example. 

J. R. FOX 


Rural Life and Urbanized Society. By Lee Taylor and Arthur R. 
I 9 g Jones, Jr. New York (O.U.P.), rot4. Pp. xiv, 493, 36 


fables, 27 maps and diagrams, Price £3 

In this book the authors analyse data relating to the 
well-known fact that the dichotomy between the urban and rural 
ways of life (or between the ‘urbanized social organization” and the 
‘ruralized social organization,” as they pur it) in the U.S.A. is being 
replaced by a general uniformity of social values and behaviour 
patterns. They describe, adequately and in detail, various typical 
features of urbanized and rinalteea social organization in the U.S.A. 
and draw useful comparisons between them. The changeover from 
ruralized social organization to urbanized social organization in the 
rural areas of the U.S.A. is made particularly apparent in social 
Institutions such as the family and in such aspects of society as 
education, local government, and health services. Much sociological 
and staristical information has been gathered and summarized by 
Taylor and Jones, and a substantial amount is presented in map and 
diagrammatic form. On the descriptive level the nwo authors have 
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produced a study that will certainly interest the social ic 
and, possibly, the soctologist as well, but it contains almost nothing 
that would be relevant to the social anthropologist. It is, I think, an 
unnecessarily large volume and some of the information which it 
contains 1 hardly directly relevane to the authors’ thesis (e.g. much 
of chapter seven could have been omitted). The terms ‘social 
organization,” “social structure’ and ‘society,” which are used 
generously in the text, are never clearly defined and when the 
authors rise above the descriptive level, as they do on p. vii, one is 
teo often uncertain as to what exactly they mean, The maps and 
diagrams are clear and informative, and the work is well docu- 
mented, 

DAVID HICKS 


North Carolina Folklore: Vol, VII, Beliefs and Superstitions 
| 9 9 from North Carolina. Edited by Wayland D. Hand. 


Durham, Nw. (Dake OP.) (Condon agents: O.ULP.), 
194. Pp. xxxiii, 77, illus. Price £04 
Volume VII completes the publication of ‘The Frank C. Brown 
Collection of North Carolina Folklore’ series which began in 1942. 
Brown started collecting examples of North Carolina folklore as 
early as 913 and before his death arranged for Dr. Newman White 
to systematize the considerable amount of material which he and 
other collectors had gathered together. White selected associate 
editors to help him in this task and on W. H. Hand devolved the 
task of editing the material on the popular beliefs and superstitions 
in the State, This volume is the result, [t contains almost §,600 items 
with notes and indications of the sources, and although incomplete, 
as the editor himself admits, 1s an interesting and valuable addition to 
the literature on North American folklore. Included are three 
Ulustrations and an index to the whole series. One generalization 
with which, | imagine, not all social anthropologists would agree is 
found on p. viii when, in the ‘Afterword,’ P. F. Baum writes, 
*For “superstition” in all senses represents more closely and more 
widely than ballad singing the mind of the folk." This is not always 
necessarily the case. 
DAVID HICKS 


ASIA 


Time and Eastern Man. By Joseph Needham. Henry Myers Lecture, 
9) O O Tig; Orc. Pap. No. 21. London (R. Anthrop, Inst.), 


1965. Pp. xi, $2, 2 figs. Price £1 
Numinous is one of Joseph Needham’'s favourite 
words. It may be somewhat embarrassing to apply it to his recent 
work, but that there is any temptation to do so is in itself.a statement 
about its quality and utility. It should be clear even after such a brief 
statement that this is not going to be one of your nasty English 
reviews. 

For me to be assigned to criticize a product of Necdham's re- 
markable scholarship is either an cnormous compliment, which is 
unlikely, or an admission that the editors failed te tind anyone whose 
learning was equal to the job, It is a formidable task. Needham 
seems to have read almost everything, forgotten nothing, and he has 
a talent for the discursive footnote rarely encountered since the 
nineteenth century, He creates an effect upon me somewhat akin 
to the reaction displayed by Murdock in his review of Wittfogel’s 
Oriental Despotion, There are similarities at that, despite the political 
pu ; Needham’s political opinions are less obtrusive, bur where are 
us teferences to the products of continuing scholarship in Taiwan? 
At any rate, reading Needham is in some ways, | should say in the 
best way, a nineteenth-century experience. There ts such enormous 
delight in knowledge and information. One learns an extra- 
otdinary amount about the concept of time in the Chinese great 
tradition, but also, by way of merest examples, that the idea of 
dating 8.¢. is quite recent and may have been initiated by Bosuet 
in 1681, and that the use of filing cabinets for data is at least as old 
as Li Tao, a histonan of the thirteenth century. Also reminiscent of 
the nineteenth century is Professor Needham's strong reliance upon 
rationalism and what appears to be an implicit assumption that 
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things written centuries ago can be casily assimilated to modem 
concepts. Further probing along lines such as this will raise questions 
about Needham's translations and quickly transcends my ability. 
It is significant, however, that Needham's work has been so well 
received by noted sinologues. 

Actually, the major points of presentation may interest cultural 
anthropologists and comparative sociologists even more than they 
will the sinologists, Needhatn's thesis is that eastern civilization, far 
from being timeless, has had a long and exceptionally deep percep- 
tion of time, including philosophical modes of handling it and 
mechanical means of recording its passage. It is perhaps carping to 
ask if any really important intellectual figures have thought other- 
wise within recent times. In any case, the heart of Needham’s 
argument is directed not at this but at a more important thesis. 
He concludes that attitudes towards time had nothing to do with 
the Chinese failure spontaneously to develop modern natural science. 

In coming to this conclusion Needham omits, perhaps because of 
charity, one strain of argument, the linguistic, He ignores that 
philosopher who would attribute the failure to achieve science to the 
tenless, non-inflectional character of Chinese. Less happily, there is 
ne reference to non-<lite, non-intellectual concepts of time in Chinese 
culture. Tam not sure what might be said upon this score, but | 
stspect that the peasantry would be found to have dealt, like the 
literati, in two kinds of time: linear and cyclical. The peasant view 
might have been overwhelmingly cyclical, with consequent de- 
emphasis of the kind of tinkering and observation that helped 
produce so many technologist-inventors in the West. This assumes 
that Needham is correct in his apparently well documented conclu- 
sion that the literati view was predominantly linear. Not all 
commentators on Chinese historiography would agree. Etienne 
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Balazs in 1961, in a paper cited by Needham in other contexts, 
published the opinion that Chinese historians were forced to think 
of history in terms of sharply distinguished dynasties, which forced 
their ideas inte ‘¢loiseny etanchtes.’ This, combined with attachment 
to the principle of cyclicalism, produced, in Balazs’s view, a pen- 
chant for the collection of molated facts and discouraged research into 
relationships, making it cnormously difficult for Chinese historians 
to take a view of the whole. 

OF special interest to social scientists concerned with macro- 
cultural processes, Needham's work offers measured consideration 
of some of the ideological factors that have been asserted to have 
thwarted the independent development of a modern China. He 
finds them lacking as determining forces and, although counselling 
further investigation of other ideological factors, implies that both 
necessary and sufficient cauws may be found in ‘concrete goo- 
graphical, social and economic conditions and structures." Even as a 
strong partisan of Professor Needham, | recognize that many more 
volleys will be fired in this aged but ever fresh controversy. 

MORTON H. FRIED 


Early Mesopotamia and Iran. By Mf. E. L. Mallowan. London 
) Ol (Thames & Hudson), 1965. Pp. rg2, 142 ills. nap. 


Price £1 ros. (cloth), 1s. (paper) 

This booklet is a reprint of Mr. Mallowan’s essay of 
similar title published several years ago (1963) in The Dawn of 
Civilization (pp. 64-96), with the addition of a number of new 
illustrations, a prefatory note on the origin and nature of civilized 
societies by Stuart Piggott, and a brief introductory note by the 
author calling attention to several more recent archwological 
discoveries and philological insights relevant to his theme. In words 
terse and succinct, accompanied by superb illustrations in colour and 
in black and white, the book presents a bird's eye view of some of 
the more significant archeological finds in Mesopotamia and Iran, 
ranging in date from ¢. 3400 to 2000 B.c.: architecture, pottery, and 
cult objects, sculptures, jewellery, ornaments, written documents, 

More than half the book is taken up with the Uruk period, or 
rather with the latter half of it when urban civilization seems to have 
developed and matured; much of its illustrative material therefore 
come from the all-important German excavations at Warka, 
though such other relevant sites as Ugair, Khafajah, and Brak 
with its now famous Eye Temple, are not neglected. The Early 
Dynastic pernod (¢. jooo-2400 B.C.) treated somewhat more 
sketchily, is represented by finds from the Diyala region, from Kish, 
and from the rich discoveries of the “RKoyal Cemetery” in Ur, 
Following a very bricf comment on the art and architecture of the 
Agade and Ur Ill periods (¢. 2400-2000 n.c.), the author provides 
the reader with an instructive example of archeological method- 
alogy, by comparing the finds belonging to the last phases of the 
lifetime of Tepe Hissar, in far-off north central Iran, with those of 
Ur I in Mesopotamia; the conclusion which he thus arrived at by 
inference and surmise has now been confirmed and verified by 
Carbon-14 dating of organic material excavated in an Iranian site 
not far from Tepe Hissar. 

The book is directed primarily to the layman and college student, 
but the specialist, too, will find it of no littl value; it is quite 
Interesting and revealing to observe Mallowan, one of the most 
experienced of Near Eastern archeologists, in the process of 
cxamining, scrutinizing and sifting the archawological data from 
ancient fraq and Iran—and archxologically speaking the twenticth 
century will no dowbe turn our to be Iran's century—and thus 
arnve at a comparative assessment and evaluation of the two cultures. 

5. NW. KRAMER 


The Jat of Pakistan. By Sigrid Weetphal-Hellbusch and Heinz 
#! O Westphal, Forschumgen zur Eximologie nnd Sozial- 


psychologic, Vol. VL Berlin (Duncker & Humblot, 
poy. Pp. tio. Price DAL 19.80 

This short book has as its theme the substantiation by ethno- 

graphical evidence of a historical account. There is in southern [rag 

a group of people called Ma'dan, distinguished from the rest of the 
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populanon by buffalo breeding. These are, in part at least, the des- 
cendants of people called Zutt, whom historical accounts show 
fo have been deported to Iraq from Sind in the cighth century A.p. 
De any descendants of these Zutt still live in Sind? At present, there 
isa group of Jat buffalo-breeders in the Indus delta area. The authors 
describe many of their customs and consider that they show cnough 
resemblances to those of the Ma'dan to confirm that they are the 
looked-for descendants. In the course of the account, we are given 
comic interesting material on the tnbal organization of these Jat, 
though social anthropologists would wish for more localization of 
some of this material, At the same tome, the authors wish to show 
that these Jat alone are the descendants that they are looking for, 
rather than any others of the several million Jat of West Pakistan 
and northern India. Unfortunately, their discussion of the differences 
among fat is confused by their lack of orthographical distinction 
between Jat or Jat and Jat (or Jaf). This is a distinction which I have 
found to be made in Sind and to be fundamentally connected to 
the difference between farmer and herdsman, but since the authors 
only discuss the differences between Jat and Jat, it is often mot clear 
when they are referring to the Jat, although the fact that they quote 
sources Which draw this distinction shows that they are aware that it 
exists and that it applies to the people whom they are studying. 
One hopes that a clarification will be provided in the ecthnographical 
and historical account of the “Jat nation’ which the authors promuse 
us. 

ADRIAN (. MAYER. 


Muslim Death and Burial: Arab Customs and Traditions 
— — studied ina Village in Jordan. By Hilma Grangvist. 
203 Commentationes Himanaram Litterarum, XIAN, 1). 
Helsinki (Societas Scientiarum Fernnica), 1965. Pp, 287 
This book completes a series in which the author has published 
descriptions of customs, traditions, sayings and songs recorded by 
her in the Muslim village of Artas south of Bethlehem; the previous 
volumes were Marriage Customs in a Palestinian Village, 2 vols., 1931 
and 1934 (reviewed in MAN, 1932, 181, and 1977, 23, respectively), 
Birth and Childhood among the Arabs, 1947 (MAN, 1948, 106), and 
Child Problems anong the Arabs, 1950 (MAN, 1961, 221), It can only 
confirm Dr. Granqgvist’s high reputation for accurate and paims 
taking field work. Like its predecessors it ts primarily a collection 
of anthropological material. There is very little discussion or 
speculative comment, but numerous comparable practices are 
cited from such authors as Jausen, Musil, Westerimarck, and 
Dickson, and especially from the Bible. Indeed, the whole series 
will be of great value, not only to. anthropologists, but also to students 
of ancient Hebrew and of Arabic literature. The k is well 
produced and misprints are rare. There are mistakes in the English 
and the spelling of a few place names is very odd. Ir is disconcerting 
bo read of Transjordan as “the East Banque’ (p. 10), and not every- 
ene will recognize Rampur in “Rambour,’ still less Aligarh in 
‘ Alaikua’ (p. 173). In a book of this kind one is particularly grateful 
for such a careful and comprehensive index, and it may seem un- 
gracious to suggest that the statement that ‘m this problem [i-r. 
the effect of smoking on health] East meets West" (p. 79) did not 
deserve to be indexed under Geographical Names—Outside Palestine— 
Hest. Some relevant matter has been quoted from the Mishkat 
dl-rmasahih in the version by A. N. Matthews (Calcutta, 1809, 10). 
This has now been superseded by Professor James B.obson’s trans 
lation (Lahore, 1960-14). 
C. F. BECKINGHAM 


Caste and Ritual in a Malwa Village. By K. S. Mathur. London 
_ (Asta Publ. Howse), 1964. Pp. 214. Price J) 


<a 2 45. 
204 The coverage of this book is not as broad as its title 
7 sugeests. The rituals which it describes are religious, 
the more important of rites de passage being merely listed and dealt 
with ina few pages. There is a good detailed analysis of village 
Hindu beliefs, how they underlie religious rituals, and how these 
‘ritual behets provide the social prescriptions and prohibitions in 
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respect of behaviour’ when villagers are involved, as members of 
castes, in inter-caste relationships. 

Dr, Mathur says that he prefers “Karve's classification of castes, 
caste clusters and varna* and he criticizes A. C. Mayer's use of sub- 
caste as “the largest division within the caste" because ‘Mayer's own 
analysis shows that sub-castes behave like castes,’ Dr. Mathur uses 
the term caste only ‘in the sense of a jati or endogamous group,” 
although the term jati is applied by Hindus to groups of varying 
span, and their frontiers are not as easily identified as those of named 
sub-castes, 

The discussion of caste adds nothing to present knowledge and 
gives only a scant idea of what others have said. It is a pity that a 
convention of monograph-writing drives a writer to embark on a 
general theoretical discussion when he has nothing new to say. 
What is valuable in the book, and makes it worth reading, is the 
careful exposition of the belief system of Hindus in Malwa village. 

HUGH GRAY 


Folk Literature of South Sumatra: Redjang Ka-Ga-Nea Texts. 
By M. A. Jaspan. Canberra (Australian Nat, U.), 1964. 
205 Pp. 92, illus, maps, Price £ AY ts. 

ar, This book comes mainly as a revelation. It was not 
to be expected that the Department of Culture of the South 
Sumatran Provincial Government would | ¥ increasing heed to a 
regional language and literarure and pu lish a brief comparative 
study of the several South Sumatran syllabaries, Neither was it to 
be expected that after the Pacific war and a lapse of a quarter of a 
century the author would refind Ali Akbar who before the war was 
a helper to Dr. Voohoeve, the distinguished linguist for Sumatra. 
We are grateful that after Roolvink and Kahler attention is paid 
to a dialect of one of the biggest islands of the world and that clear 
syllabaries have been drawn or revivified from Marsden. The 
enumeration of materials for writing and the photographs are 
useful, but I cannot help hoping for more textual material and 
hilological notes, less misprints and a more handy typographical 
yout in the following volumes, te which | look forward. | hope 
that the source, tapped on the last day of a 21-month visit, may flow 

abundantly in the near future. 


C. HOOYK AAS 


Paternalism in the Japanese Economy: Anthropological 
| Studies of Oyabun-Kobun Patterns. By John W’. 
206 Bennett and waa shine, Mitneapolis (UL of Minnesota 
P.) (London: O.UP.), 1963. Pp. x, 307. Price £2 123. 

The state of our knowledge of Japanese society is such 
that the appearance of a specialized volume on alicia any 
topic is welcome, Here is one whose title alone will Intrigue the 
student of Japan, for paternalism in general and * opabnorbednin 
patterns” in particular are much discussed bur little studied. The 
reader, attracted by the tithe, will find rather less than he will hawe 
hoped for. There are ten chapters, a “Summary of Concepts," and 
four appendices, covering inter alia the * parent-status "—* child- 
status’ (oyahun-kebun) pattern of leader-follawer relationship in 
several different ccomomtic contexts, a summary and analysis of 
Kawashima's scminal study Fawilial Structure of Japanese Society, 
same comments by Sugi on the concept of ning (“human feelings”) 
Which has much to offer the student of Japanese values, and a 
linguistic analysis by Goh of some slang terms used in ayabin- 
kobun groups. With the exception of Chapter 10 and the * Summary 
of Concepts,’ the book is, in fact, a collection of emays. As the 
authors remark in the Preface, ‘We have decided to present the 
materials in essentially their original form, and not rework the entire 
senes of studies in order to give the appearance of conceptual and 
theoretical unity." This seems to me an unfortunate decision, for 
while the book is, as the authors promise, a record of their thinking 
about the problem, it is very far from being the contribution that 
it might have been to our understanding of the ‘pattern’ in question. 
The substantive materials remain cnormously useful, for they are 
gue in English-language sources on Japan. Had the authors 
pursued a less narcissistic course, and come to grips with the issues 
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raised by their own changing analyses, interpretations, and emphases 
(rather than simply presenting them), they might have given us » 
far more tightly organized theoretical Hatement. 

ROBERT J. SMITH 


The Naga King’s Daughter. By Stewart Wiavell, London (Allen & 
207 Unwin), 1964. Pp. 247, maps, ilhes, Price 2 guineas 


In the summer of 1962 the author, a programme 

organizer at the B.B.C., together with two graduate: 

in anthropology and a cameraman, from Cambridge, travelled in 

come of the tea easily accessible parts of Malaya and southern 

Thailand, Their aim was to record, on film and tape, survivals of 
more traditional culture on the east coast of the Peninsula. 

Mr. Wavell’s particular and laudable purpose in writing his book 
is to sound the call to dig’; “If the robbers can do it, so should we.’ 
Few areas in the world, indeed, are more likely to reward archsx- 
ological investigation, and it is much to be hoped that this light!y 
written and enthusiastic account may further prompt intensiv: 
researches in this intriguing part of South-East Asia. 

The author would not claim that there is very much ethno 
graphical substance in his work, but there are numerous details 
which may well prove apt to future anthropological concerns, 
and there is a special interest in the reports that the Negritos in 
southern Thailand will readily draw blood from their shins and that 
their god (Mr. Wavell could not discover whether he is connected 
with thunder) is called Ka-ay. 

RODNEY NEEDHAM 


The Commonwealth as India Sees it. By C. D. Deshonukh. 
| Cambridge (L'P.), 1964. Pp, 36, Price 35, Gd. 
208 This littl: book is the Smuts Memorial Lecture for 

1964 delivered in Cambridge last May and the author 
is Dr. C.D. Deshmukh, the distinguished Indian administrator, 
who has been successively Finance Minister to the Government of 

India, Chairman of the University Grants Commission and Vice- 

Chancellor of the University of Delhi, 

It ts as a man of affairs that Dr. Deshmukh looks at the Common= 
wealth and he is old enough to remember the carlier attitudes of 
the Indian Congress and to have taken part in discussions about 
them. A fact which he brings out is that these changing attitudes 
have to be related to the changing conceptions of the Common- 
wealth itself, Before the First World War Gokhale and the Moderates 
who controlled the Congress would have been quite content with 
Dominion status as then understood—internal autonomy but exter- 
nal subordination, a daughter nation in Kipling’s phrase. After that 
war, which is the real dividing line, prychological as well as 
constitutional and political, between independent India and colonial 
India, this was no longer acceptable. Nor was it to the then Domin- 
ions themselves. But the Balfour formula expressing equality did not 
emerge until 1926 and its legal implementation until 1931. I 
think thar it was this prolonged time lag which was largely respon- 
sible for the failure in 1929-30 of the Congress to appreciate the new 
concept of Dominion status as equality. They had grown up in the 
belief that Dominion status meant ultimate subordination and 
subordination to them it remained until the Second World War. 
They had been content with subordination as a Dominion before 
1914; afterwards they were so no longer. 

The decision to remain within the Commonwealth in 1947, and 
still more, to retain membership after becoming a republic in 1950, 
was evidence that the point had been taken. But what profit was 
the more equal but also more amorphous Commonwealth to 
India? An important attraction of the pre-1914 concept was both 
partnership with one of the Great Powers and protection from others. 
Now Britain was no longer great nor could she afford effective 
protection, Dr. Deshmukh finds the advantages of membership in 
the goodwall that it engenders, in the opportunity that it provides for 
discussion with the widening circle of member states, and in- 
Huencing them, and in economic co-operation. It is this last which 
he stresses most. What would happen in the event of a grave 
cnsis Dr. Deshmukh does not speculate, But it is at least arguable 
that these largely intangible bonds might, like the thread of a 
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spider's web, survive material shocks which would prove fatal 
to much more solid political constructions, 
PER CIVAL SPEAR 


Indonesische Textilkunst. By Norbert Mylius. Vienna (Verlag 
209 Notring der wissenschaftlichen Verbande Ocesterreicts), 


1964. Pp. 93, 36 plates. Price Go schillings 
The purpose of this small publication is to give a 
survey of the textile handicrafts of Indonesia, It imtends to be 
ectentific, but it is not even a popular representation of a fascinating 
subject. In fact, for the layman this work is positively dangerous 
because of the numerous errors which it contaims; and tor the 
specialist it scarcely provides anything new or uscful, [ am tempted, 
therefore, not to take it at all seriously. 
The author quotes many experts on textile research, but indulges 
in so much generalization and misdirected application, that one has 
to ask oneself how many of the almost 180 books referred to im the 
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bibliography he has actually read. The bibliography takes up some 
23 pages of the total 86, and many of the works are quite super- 
Aucus to the subject matter. a 

The text is not only unintelligible in many respects—full of 
repetitions and commonplaces—, but is also written in very bad 
German, and slovenly printed, Some of the 36 plates are superfluous, 
nearly all are insufficiently captioned and confuse the text. To 
mention but one example: Plate 22 depicts a Bhil woman of India— 
a fact which is not mentioned—and one is consequently misled imto 
assuming that the woman is Indonesian. Apart from this the Plate is 
taken from the Ciba “Rundschau No. 111 (19§3)° without mention- 
ing the source, or even that it originally appeared in U. Mobhir's 
“Indien” (Hamburg, 1942). 

In the light of such circumstances I feel it futile to attempt a review 
in any detail of the various parts of the book dealing with dresscs, 
the ceremonial ues of textiles, the textile techniques and the 
materials employed, Plangi, Batik, and kat. 

ALFRED BUHLER 


EUROPE 


Lapp Life and Customs: A Survey. By ©miuly Vorren and Enist 
I Manker, translated from the Norwegian by Kathleen 


McFarlane. London (O.ULP.), 1962. Pp. xi, 183, 24 
plates, $7 figs., map. Price got 18s. 

This welcome volume is a slightly abridged English version of 
Sanekultuiren, which was published in 1958 by the Tromse Muscum 
and distributed by Oslo University Press. Its three main sections deal 
with the historical background, ecology and livelihood of the tour 
major categories of Lappish community; with non-material aspects 
of traditional Lappish culture; and with the contact history of Lapps 


and metropolitan populations in the national states in which they 
dwell. Since I have already described the original work at some 
length and stressed its excellence (Amer. Anthrop., Vol. LXII, No. 6, 
1961, pp. 1766-8), | will only ratse one further point about its 
content here, This concerns the present-day Forest Lapps, a group 
particularly mysterious to the English reader since unlike the other 
major Lappish groups they have not been described in recent 
sociolouical publications, How many of them are there? Where 
precisely do they dwell? It appears that in dialect and dress they 
cannot be marked off from the older-cstablished of the Mountain 
Lapp groups in their regions. Dr. Vorren makes the ecological and 
economic distinction between Mountain and Forest Lapps reason- 
ably clear, bur what, if any, are the social boundaries between 
these groups? . 

Turning to a consideration of the English translation, ome muust say 
that though this is on the whole workmanlike and readable there are 
at least a dozen passages in which seriously misleading errors have 
crept in. These result from lack of sophistication in anthropological 
idiom or lack of familiarity with Lapp cthnology on the part of the 
translator, together with a general tendency to compress and 
combine what were separate sentences in the orginal. Thus a failure 
to appreciate the authors’ conceptual distinction between reindrift 
(‘reindecr-herding '"—an activity which can cither be pursued alone 
or combined in other clements in a mixed economy) and rein- 
nomadivne (‘reindeer nomadism'—an economy or way of life based 
entirely, or almost so, on reindecr-herding) makes nonsense of 
important passages on pp. $7 and 76; a similar lack of awareness of 
the technical usage of ‘extensive’ in discussion of agriculture and 
pastoralism reduces sense on p. 191; whilst the account of dowry and 
other marriage portions on p. 1376 (a topic of special interest to the 
social anthropologist) is distorted and made ambiguous by un- 
Warranted compression, 

Translating is a thankless task and one would not wish to criticize 
the translater, who cannot reasonably be expected to be a trained 
anthropologist and expert in the Lapprsh field. One must complam, 
however, that an editor with appropriate academic qualifications 
was not employed, or, if one was, that he was negligent of his 
responsibilities. The useful *Feading List of Publications in 
English about the Lapps’ is also marred by inefficient editing and 
proof-reading. 
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Finally, one must object mildly to the editorial combination and 
compression of paragraphs as well as sentences, which frequently do 
violence to sense as well as style, and regret the omission of the very 
convenient marginal indexing of the original and the restriction m 
the number of photographic plates to only onc quarter of those 
included there. In all, it isa little humiliating that O.U.P., with all its 
resources, should produce an edition so very much less attractive 
in its format than the Norwegian original, which was published by 
a Provincial Museum and printed in a small, remote provincial city. 

Lapp Life and Custom is nevertheless a most useful volume, The 
small number of mistranslations will not detract from its value for 
the ‘gencral reader” to whom it can be confidently recommended 
as much the best introduction in English to its subject, Its blemishes 
will however affect its usefulness to students and teachers of 
anthropology, which is a pity, since for them also this scems likely 
to be a standard work, indeed the standard introductory text, for 
several years to come. 

RALPH BULMER 


Bilder und Zeichen religiosen Volksglaubens. Hy L. Aris:- 
a Rettenbeck. Munich (Callwey), 1963. Pp. 187, 414 
II photographs 
: Professor Kriss's collection of religious folklore in 
the Bavarian National Museum, in Munich, is unique. The keeper 
of the collection has previously published a book on the votive 
images, but his latest book shows much better the astonishing 
many-sidedness of the objects. Dr. Kriss-Rettenbeck has a profund 
knowledge of the subject (popular religious images and signs) 
and the references seem complete. Especially gratifying are his 
observations on such familiar subjects as the living room (p. 14), 
the Magi (pp. 42-3), rosaries (pp. 27#.), candles (p. 30), holy water 
(p. 31), keys (p. 46) and devotional pictures. Very useful are the 
statements about problems which have not yet been solved; e.g. 
why St. Leonard, who was throughout the Middle Ages the patron 
saint of prisoners and the persecuted, became im the seventeenth 
century the patron saint of domestic cattle (p. 20)? 

Brever! (a magico-religious protective letter) and the 
Hausegen (illus, 134) might have been described m greater detail. 
Line 28 on p. 21 should read ‘das finnische Thomaskreuz (illus. 133).° 
The remarks about the krittklose Hinmahime and naive Verallgemein- 
erung, that ring and pendant were always associated with the magic 
sphere (p. 24), are too superficial, Such an important theory should 
be extensively documented. 

The author’s style is at the beginning rather cramped and involved; 
the second part of the book is written in a more fluent manner. 
Some misprints are rather tiresome, but the illustrations are 
magnificent, 

ELLEN ETTLINGER 


Nos, 212-214 


Riémische Villen in Pannonien. Edited by 8. Thomas. Budapest, 
212 (Hungarian Academy Press), 1964. Pp. 418, 234 plates, 
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This important work gives a valuable conspectus of 
173 Roman villas in the Pannoman provinees, as variable as m any 
of the western provinces. Regrettably, the main map illustrates 
physical features but no villa sites, although the sites themselves are 
clearly described and admirably illustrated, however divorced from 
geography or geology, The British reader will find stimulating 
parallels, Often, ax with us, only a bathhouse has appeared. Small 
enclosed farms emerge, Regelsbrunn (p. 24%) matching Ditchley; 
also basilican houses, as at Smarje-Grobelce (p. 346) or Konigshot- 
Odekloster (p. 143), where the earthwork is no more a fortification 
than is that at Ely (Glamorgan). Fortified villas, such as Keszthely- 
Fen¢ékpusrta (p. G1), are very rare; indeed Siimeg (p. 112) 1s probably 
a double Eckvisalirenwilla, like Hambleden. The British type of large 
courtyard villa is matched only in its peristyle form, as at Southwick, 
which gocs with Eisenstadt (p. 138) or Nemesvamos-Balicapuszta 
(p. 75). The last site has yielded notable stuccoes and wall plaster, as 
has alo Csucthegy (p. 217), whose plan resembles that of the 
basilican howe of Brading. Iron tools abound. Inscriptions, 
commoner than in Britain, include a veteran's dedication (p. 195) 
and a client's laudation (p. 272) of the fourth-century Gallic gover- 

nor, Valeritas Dalmarius, 
I. A. RICHMOND 


La Tarantella Napoletana. By Renato Penna, Naples (Rivista di 
I Etmografia), 1953. Pp. RO, 24 plates 


[t is rather surprising that the Tarantella has never 

before been thoroughly examined, in view of the 
widespread interest which is witnessed by numerous fascinating 
descriptions by illustrious men of letters, The problems were 
apparently too complicated and could be solved only by a strictly 
historical method, Signor Penna has at last put an end to some 500 
years of confusion by concluding that the term Tarantella actually 
applics to two dances, whose origins are as different as their 
characterstics. 

There is, first, the magico-religious solo dance from la Puglia, 
which was believed to cure, by means of profuse perspiration, the 
delirium and contortions cawed by the venomous bite of the 
tarantula during harvest time. This therapeutic dance survived in 
la Puglia as a cure for the strange behaviour of neurotic women; it 
is also confined to the summer time. This "Camreraletto delle dome’ 
was recently scientifically investigated and the findings were 
published in 1961. There is, secondly, the Tarantella of Naples and 
its surroundings, It is a courtship dance which is performed by onc 
or more couples, Its rhythms, melodics, gestures and accompanymg 
songs are quite distinct: they are cheerful and much faster. The author 
suggests that the Neapolitan Tarantella is a fifteenth-century fusion 
between the Spanish Fandango and the Moresque “hallo di sfessania.” 
The musical instruments used for the accompaniment of the two 
South Italian dances are very well described. The author might have 
heen a little more explicit with regard to the vivid illustrations. 

ELLEN ETTLINGER 


Dark Strangers: A Sociological Study of the Absorption of a 
| Recent West Indian Migrant Group in Brixton, 
214 South London. By Sheila Patterson. London (Tavistock 
Critical analysis of a descriptive work is difficult. It requires a 


Publ), 1964. Pp. xvi, g70. Price 04 45. 

familiarity with the material at least equal to that of the reporter, 
as well asa serious application of theoretical concepts to the descrip- 
tion under review. Sheila Patterson has recorded tn this book her 
impressions of the first stages of settlement in Brixton of some 
10,000 immigrants, the vast majority of them West Indian by 
ofigin. She calls this first stage “accommodation” rather than assimi- 
lation of integration on the grounds that so far the natives and the 
immigrants have gone no further than putting up with cach other. 

The book contains an examination of this ‘accommodation’ 
in the spheres of employment, housing and social and cultural lite. 
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Including the officials, managers and others made necessary by this 
emphasis, the author interviewed about 250 natives and 140 
immigrants, It might be accepted that the fluid social situation 
made sampling difficult (although at least residential sampling would 
scem to have been possible). Nonetheless there docs acem to be a 
bias in the manner of selecting immigrants for interview. Mrs. 
Patterson says: ‘Most of the white people interviewed were those 
found at various points of contact, oficial or unofficial, between the 
migrants and the bulk of the local population ...the coloured 
people interviewed were those who could be found at any of these 
paints of contact with white people, and their relations, friends 
and fellow tenants’ (p. 27). In a study devoted specifically to the 
extent and nature of ‘accommodation’ this would seem to be an 
error. How is the significance of these findings to be tested? . 

It is not only in this respect that the work suffers from the bias of 
social anthropology. In words, Mrs. Patterson accepts that the forces 
at work in the Brixton situation are operative at a national and 
international level. Ir is therefore difficult to understand how any- 
thing more than reportage can be claimed for a study along the 
lines of an anthropological ficld monograph. There is every prob- 
ability that the ‘absorption” or ‘accommodation’ visible to the 
naked eye in Brixton will be washed away in a political flood none 
of whose origins can be detected by studying the “Brixton” situ- 
ation, least of all at the ‘points of contact’ between natives anid, 
immigrants. The confusion arising from Mrs. Patterson's method- 
ological bias seems to me to be further confounded by a general 
liberal bias. For example, on p. 4o1 she says: “The trend in the 
world as a whole is towards an ideal situation in which “racial” 
affiliations, real or alleged, should no longer be a criterion for the 
allocation of rights, privileges and responsibilities between groups 
and individuals; in which the word “race” should im fact cease to 
have any but a biological significance.’ In this context, she outlines 
the ‘social action’ which she thinks necessary to take steps in line 
with this “trend.” Qne need hardly say that so many sociological 
assumptions are made here that comment is difficult in a short 
review: e.g. the assumption that the “allocation” of privileges and 
rights flows from ideals or lack of ideals about ‘race." Surely the 
question is: what arc the social bases of the dominance of racialism, 
and what factors exist which tend towards changing these objective 
bases? 

In Brixton, one cannot begin to answer these questions, since the 
social roots of the problem are historical and international im their 
nature. The danger therefore is that one ends up with a long account 
of one's impresstons of people in Brixton—followed by a statement 
of ideals and modest prescriptions for their fulfilment. This is what 
Mrs. Patterson has produced. 

| C. SLAUGHTER 


Atlas der schweizerischen Volkskunde: Part 0, Issue vi. 
415 Basel (Schweiz. Ges. fiir Volkskunde), 1963. Commentary: 


pp. t=, 495—$82 5 maps; 233-246 
In this first mstalment after the untimely and 
lamented death of Professor Richard Wes, the new editors, 
W. Escher and E. Licbl, outline the steps which have been taken to 
assure a successful completion of the Swiss Folklore Adas. The 
choice of the deceased's close collaborators as his successors fills us 
with great confidence. 

The contents of this issue are unusually varied. The first chapter 
and maps 233 and 234 record the changing fashions in grave monu- 
ments and grave plants, The dislike of yellow flowers in Swiss 
churchyards is perhaps unique; but the preference for or rejection of 
iron decorations, ¢¢., agrees with the tendencies in other countries. 
The fairly recent custom of placing Christmas trees on graves comes 
probably from Germany. In the nineteen-thirties | saw the lighted 
candles of tiny Christmas trees on Bavarian graves. It is the most 
lovable of all modern Christmas Eve customs. 

The following chapters and maps register the various forms of 
bogymen, April fools, blessings which are pronounced when some- 
body is seezing, the numerous attempts to stop hiccups and the 
different interpretations of the tingling of cars. 

ELLEN ETTLINGER 
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BRENDA ZARA SELIGMAN, 1882-1965: A MEMOIR* 
Hy Professor Meyer Fortes, President of the Royal Anthropological Institute 


I 

II 6 Brenda Zata Seligman died peacefully in her 

| eighty-third year on 2 January, 1065. 
Of few people can it be so justly said that she fulfilled her- 
self completely in her life. With an academic training that 
would be considered negligible by modern standards, she 
succeeded in making for herself a permanent place in the 
history of modern anthropology, by the side of her hus- 
band. In keeping up, during her 25 years of widowhood, 
the splendid collections of Chinese and Far Eastern art 
begun by her husband and herself, she satisfied both her 
nersanial joy in things of beauty and her passion for 
knowledge. Without any pretensions to being a scholar, 
she was well enough versed in the technicalities of connois- 
seurship in the plastic and graphic arts of China and the 
Far East, and in the history of the civilization in which they 
flourished, to feel at home among the experts. She had 
what to the ailnatcur seemed AT encyclopedic knowledge 
of flowering plants. She loved gardens. Her own were laid 
out and managed with rare skill. Her iris garden at Toot 
Baldon, Oxfordshire (where the Seligmans lived in the 
thirties), was internationally known among the cogno- 
scent, One of the great treats of a midsummer visit to 
Toot Baldon was a conducted tour round the irs garden 
in its full blaze of glory. She was an assiduous reader, and 
her taste in general literature was catholic. A novel or 
travel book recommended by her was always worth the 
effort of finding. As to serious literature, the books and 


journals relating to her studies and hobbies, in anthropo- 


logy or matters Chinese or iris culture, these were tackled 
with methodical care. She early learnt from her husband the 
useful habit of making critical abstracts of everything she 
read that had a bearing on her serious studies. To keep 
abreast of current literature, she regularly reviewed books 
for Maw and other journals, taking particular pains to be 
accurate and fair. 

Until the death of Seligman in 1940, a great proportion 
of her time was given to their collaborative work and to 
the sidelines of research arising from it which led on to her 
own scientific publications. The war of 1939-1945 and its 
aftermath, her removal to London from Oxfordshire, and 
the rapid onset of the arthritis which progressively crippled 
her, made a gap in these activities but only temporarily. 
The publication in 1962 of Ainu Creed and Cult, the book 
which she made out of N. G. Munro's unique but hetero- 
eencous field records, Was proof of chis, 
~ Much as these interests absorbed her, they did not, 
before her illness reduced her ability to get about, exhaust 
the boundless energy with which Brenda was gifted. She 
had been from girlhood a keen rider and before the war 
enjoyed going out with the local hunt. The Seligmans 
travelled a great deal, apart from their field-work expe- 
ditions, visiting museums and oriental collections and 

* ith a portrait 
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spending time with Seligman’s professional colleagues 
whenever possible. It was characteristic of Mrs. Seligman 
thar in her late seventies, nothing daunted by the pain and 
lameness of her arthritis, she few our to Switzerland to 
stay with M. J.-P. Dubose, the distinguished authority on 
Chinese art, and talk abour Chinese painting. A more 
exacting journey made at this time was to Stockholm, at 
the invitation of the King of Sweden, with whom she had 
been in touch over their common interests as collectors. 
This was to attend the opening of an exhibition which 
included loan items from the Seligman collection. The 
diaries which she diligently kept md the letters which she 
dashed off to friends and relatives, described the places, 
objects and personalities met with on these travels with a 
gusto which showed how she revelled in them. 

Yet to anyone who had the good fortune of some degree 
of closeness to Brenda Seligman, what must live most in 
memory is her genius for friendship, her courage and her 
humanity. The secret philanthropy, which was a family 
tradition both on her side and on her husband's, brought 
hope to many. Unlike some aging people, she became more 
tolerant and more and more benevolent with the passing 
years, especially towards the young. Her zest for new 
ideas never Hagged. 

From the beginnings of their association with Haddon 
and the handtul of devotees who followed him, the 
Seligmans had world-wide contacts with scientific col- 
leagues, people working in colonial territories, scholars, 
collectors, travellers, beginners in field research as well as 
the established and eminent. Between the two world wars, 
the world community of anthropologists and cthnologists 
was still small enough for those with common interests to 
keep in regular touch by correspondence and occasional 
visits. The Scligmans were prolific writers of letters. But it 
was through the hospitality which they dispensed in their 
Oxfordshire home that their contacts were cemented; and 
many of their closest friendships grew out of this. These 
included anthropologists of all ages, as well as famous 
orientalists, collectors, psycho-analysts, physicians, artists, 
writers and men of affairs. 

In the prime of her life and intellectual productivity, 
Brenda could be a demanding friend. She demanded 
attention—to some theoretical ides which she was working 
on, to some problem of a personal nature which she was 
grappling with, to a cause in which she was involved. 
On the other side, she was gencrous without stint, in her 
loyalty and affection no less than in material ways. In 35 
years of friendship with her, I never heard her speak ill of 
anyone, though she was quick to condemn things she 
hated in people and institutions, be it humbug or cruelty or 
plain Bhcnesty: She understood us and mental pain 
and suffering, having had a fair share of both, and knew 
how to help those in need. She was not one to take no for 
an answer, and spared herself no trouble in order to 
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accomplish something she had set mind upon, She put 
months of work into preparing herself for the ficld 
expeditions in which she accompanied her husband, and 
took immense pains over everything she wrote. It was not 
only through her vision and her generosity in donating 
the ptatnest of the sale of the Benin mask to the Fund. 
but as much on account of her pertinacity that the C. G. 
Seligman Endowment Fund was eventually established 
for the benefit of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 


iH 

Brenda Zara Seligman was born in London, the youngest 
of the 14 children of Myer and Sarah Salaman, Her family 
was well to do, with interests in the City to which her 
father devoted his time, She came, therefore, from the 
section of middle-class Anglo-Jewry which, at the end of 
last century, contributed many notable personalities to 
English public and intellectual life. Rigi rivately at 
home, to begin with, she was later sent to Roedean, but, as 
she sometimes modestly said, never applied herself seriously 
enough to her studies to qualify for admission to Cam- 
bridge as had been hoped. Instead, she became a student in 
the pre-medical bialo: y courses offered at Bedford College, 
London. She fave this up however, in 1905, to marry 
C. G. Seligman, a friend and medical colleague of her 
brother Redeliffe—who was later to become distinguished 
for his scientific and historical researches on the potato. 
Thus began the lifelong partnership of the Scligmans to 
which Haddon paid such affectionate tribute in the 
“Appreciation” which he contributed to the Seligman 
festsehvift in 1934. 

At the time of their marriage, Seligman was still 
professionally employed as a research pathologist, But on the 
side, he busied himself with writing up the results of the 
Cooke-Daniels expedition of 1904 to New Guinea; and it 
was through helping him with this task (mainly, as she was 
wont to say in later years, with the blue pencil!) that 
Brenda was first stimulated to take an interest in ethnology. 
Then came the expedition to the Vedda of Ceylon (1907). 
Reluctantly at first (for it meant Icaving their small 
daughter at home with relatives) but presently with 
characteristic enthusiasm, Brenda yielded to her husband's 
wish for her to accompany him. It was this first experience 
of field work that captured her imagination and drew her 
into the dedicated circle of post-Torres Straits ethnologists. 
Twenty-five years later, in a lecture which she gave by 
invitation at Bedford College, she told how she had 
served this apprenticeship as ‘Scligman’s general assistant 
and bottle-washer’ without any training. But, as she added, 
those were the days before the ‘now fashionable schools of 
anthropology had arisen’ (I quote from her notes) and the 
only guides to whom the field ethnologist could look were 
Haddon, Rivers and Tylor. 

Yet untrained though she was, the notebooks and 
diaries of the Vedda expedition foreshadow the direction in 
which her interests were to develop, While Seligman was 
busy with his algometer testing for the pain threshold of 
the Vedda, she was noting the behaviour of a two-year-old 
child. Though she did not, till much later, grasp their full 
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import, she recorded vividly the athnal and sibling avoid- 
ance behaviour which she observed. Thus from the outset 
Brenda's bent and interests supplemented those of her 
husband. Yet so close was their collaboration that it would 
take a microscopic investigation to tell apart their respective 
contributions to The Veddas, the book in which they 
reported the results of the expedition (1911). Subsequently, 
a more definite division of futon emerged in their joint 
work. The physteal anth ropology, archxology and history 
of the peoples whom they studied were Seligman’s 
speciality. Brenda took kinship and social Bl Rigen for 
her province. Where their interests coincided and their 
calleboration was closest was in the study of magic and 
religion, and more particularly in the peycho opal and 
psycho-analytical enquiries which increasingly fascinated 
them after the First World War. 

However, let me return to the chronological record, 
The report on the Vedda was hardly completed when the 
invitation came from the Sudan government for Seligman 
to undertake the survey of the southern Sudan which laid 
the foundations for scientific ficld work in what was, cll 
then, ethnologically terra incognita, Brenda's part in the 
three Sudan expeditions of 1909-10, 1911-12 and 1921-22, 
was second only in name to her husband's. Side by side 
with him she prepared herself for them by reading, by 
discussion and correspondence with people who knew the 
Sudan, and by assiduously applying feesoll to the learning 
of Arabic, In the Sudan, they travelled together everywhere, 
by river, by camel, on foot or by bicycle. Brenda proved 
every whit as capable as he of enduring the ardours of 
climate, terrain and struggles with informants in this barely 
pacified territory. Strenuous as it was—a dawn-to-dusk 
schedule of work with informants, tramping around 
villages, attending ceremonies, moving from place to place, 
followed by evenings of Writing up Notes, was the usual 
routine—Brenda inereasingly relished field work as her skill 
improved. With her lively and inquisitive disposition, she 
found the trimmings, such as dinners with officials and 
encounters en route with the exotic and sometimes shady 
personalities, stimulating and entertaining. The birds, the 
animals, the vegetation, the landscapes and the people—she 
responded to all, seeing new aspects in cach successive 
expedition, supplementing Scligman’s scientific objectivity 
with her more personal and aesthetic judgement. Character- 
istically, perhaps, the experience which she was most 
exhilarated by in the three expeditions was the three weeks’ 
trip to the Kababish Arabs, subsequently (1918) recorded in 
the famous Kababish monograph in the Harvard African 
Studies series. 

The Sudan expeditions were but one part of the Selig- 
man's many-sided activities in the 15 years thar followed 
the Vedda study. Seligman had by then committed himself 
toa career in anthropology and drew Brenda more deeply 
into the subject. There were winter visits to Italy, Greece 
and Egypt, the last primarily in pursuit of Seligman’s 
enquiries into the prehistorical and historical background 
to what he later described as the Hamitic problem. There 
were visits to the major enthnographical and oriental 
collections on the Continent. There were sorties in 
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search of pieces for the collection of Chinese ceramics and 
bronzes which was beginning to take shape. Most impor- 
tant of all for Brenda was the consolidation, during these 
years, of her anthropological skills and knowledge. This 
was the period of vigorous theoretical controversy, 
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it was at this time chat, mainly through Rivers s influence, 
Brenda began to pay spec cial attention to kinship studies. 
Later, prompted partly by C. 5. Myers and Rivers, and 
pe ruaded by his own expericnee with shell-shock patients 
in the 1914-18 war, Seligman began to make a serious 
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BRENDA “ZARA SELIGMAN 


A photograph taken not long before her death 


centred partly on the Royal Anthropological Institute and 
partly on Section H of the British Association. Among the 
polemics of the diffusionists (Elliot-Smith), historicists 
(Rivers) and functionalists (Malinowski and Radclifte- 
Brown) the Seligmans steered an eclectic course. However, 
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study of psycho-analytical ideas and theories and, as ustal, 
drew Brenda along with him. 

These sombre years ended tragically for the Scligmans. 
Brenda nearly succumbed to a serious illness in 1918 and 
anxiety and exhaustion played havoc with Seligman’s 
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health. But the most devastating blow at this time, one 
which left a permanent scar, was the death in 1919 of their 
13-year-old daughter. It took fortitude of spirit, as well as 
dedication to science, to mount the 1921 expedition to the 
Sudan, 

Came the middle twenties, functionalism, Malinowsk1's 
ascendancy and the first batch of the younger anthropo- 
logists destined for mid-century leadership in social 
anthropology. Though the London School of Economics 
was the centre of this movement, Scligman’s Own Interests 
lay elsewhere. Brenda, on the other hand, found new 
stimulus in discussions with Malinowski and the younger 
research workers, though she could not accept the function- 
alist position in toto, 

The decade culminated memorably in a six-month tour 
(1929-30) of China and Japan, the history, arts and civiliz- 
ations of which had a profound appeal for the Seligmans. 
Guided by professional colleagues and fellow connoisseurs, 
they missed little of note from prehistoric sites to the 
Peking palaces, Eight years later, invitations for Seligman 
to lecture at American and Canadian universities took them 
on a comparable tour of that continent, and it is of interest 
that Seligman’s main lecture topic concerned the history of 
early contacts between China and Europe. 

Seligman died in 1940, his death hastened, I fully 
believe, by mounting despair over the world’s attitude to 
the Nazi atrocities and the probable outcome of the war. 
Brenda threw herself into charitable activities arising out of 
the war. She turned her house in Oxfordshire into a recep- 
tion centre for young children evacuated from London and 
herself supervised the care that they received. For the time 
being anthropology was in abeyance, though many of us 
will remember with gratitude her encouragement and 
exhortations to keep the Institute and its publications going 
and plan for the post-war return to normaliry. When she 
moved to London after the war, the Institute became one of 
her main concerns. It was then that she conceived the plan 
of establishing the Endowment Fund which her own 
munificent gift eventually made possible. She served for 
many years on the council of the Institute, both as an 
ordinary member and as a Vice-President, rarely missed a 
Council mecting and regularly attended papers read at 
evening mectings. Next to the unique distinction of the 
award to her in 1963 of the Institute 5 first Patron’s Medal 
in recogninon of her services to anthropology, she par- 
ticularly prized a gesture of homage from a different 
quarter. This was her clection in 1949, In succession to 
Radcliffe-Brown, as President of the post-war Association 
of Social Anthropologists. The Festschrift (Smedies in 
Kinship and Marriage) edited by Professors Schapera and 
Evans-Pritchard, both among her husband's pupils, which 
was presented to her on her cighticth birthday, gave her 
great joy. 


ha 
A word must be said, in concluding this memoir, about 
Brenda's scientific publications. She looked on her own 
anthropological research as ancillary to her husband's. 
Amongst her publications, she attached most importance 
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to the contributions which she made to their two major 
works of collaboration, the books on the Vedda in 1911, 
and on the pagan tribes of the Nilotic Sudan in 1932, 
especially the latter. The tributes which Seligman paid her 
in the prefaces show how highly he prized her contribu- 
tions, both to the field work and to the publication of 
the results. The sections dealing with kinship and social 
organization were almost entirely her work, In these and 
in other joint publications which arose from the Sudan 
expeditions, the principal aim of the Seligmans was, as 
Brenda often srophastaad: to establish the facts as accurately 
as possible, We should remember, in assessing the sig- 
nificance of these publications from our position today, 
how little was then known about the life and customs of 
people whose names are household words in modern 
anthropology. 

To fulfil their aims, the Seligmans supplemented their 
own field data with information garnered trom all possible 
sources. They searched the writings of explorers and 
historians, from antiquity to their own day, and sought 
information from a multitude of people with first-hand 
experience of living and working among the tribes they 
were interested in, not only such professionals as Evans- 
Pritchard and others, but also musstonarics and officials. 
Brenda's files on African kinship systems made a sizable 
stack, though much of this material was not reliable 
enough to be used for publication. 

Not counting the Amu book, Brenda's independent 
publications amount only to some half-dozen papers, But 
many of her book reviews in learned journals are of such 
high scholarly standard that they deserve to be reckoned 
among her original work. Apart from the paper on 
‘The Part of the Unconscious in Social Hentage’ which 
she contributed to the C. G. Seligman Festschrift, where she 
discusses some of her ideas on the connexion between 
possession cults in non-western cultures and some uncon- 
scious processes postulated in psycho-analytic theory, all 
her papers deal cither with aspects of kinship theory or 
with the theory of incest and exogamy. Those concerned 
with kinship theory are of special interest in that, much as 
she admired and set store by Rivers’s pioneering work in 
this field, she was strongly critical of his theoretical 
standpoint. In particular, in contradistinction to his thesis 
that antecedent forms of marriage determined the structure 
of kinship groups and patterns of kinship custom, she 
maintained that the “recognized form of legal descent’ was 
the critical feature. The debate continues in the current 
controversy between ‘descent’ theory and ‘alliance’ 
theorists. 

The papers concerned with incest and exogamy attempt 
to bring insights gained from psycho-analysis into line with 
hypotheses derived from Malinowski and placed in the 
context of descent theory, Speculative in tendency, they 
Bessa arguments of basic importance for theory im this 

eld. 

Finally, mention must be made again of two heroic 
editorial tasks accomplished by Beene Seligman. It was 
very largely, if not wholly, owing to her organizing and 
editorial efforts that Notes and Queries in Anthropology was 
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revised and brought up to date for its sixth edition in 19$1. 
The authoritative team of contributors whom she managed 
to coax, persuade and sometimes bully into helping with 
this task made this edition the standard work of reference 
that it has become—and, deservedly, a best-seller. The book 
on Ainn Creed and Cult was a ae undertaking, because 
of both her declining health in the last decade of her life, and 
the chaotic state of the Munro papers. It represents equally a 
triumph of will power and a notable feat of scholarship for a 
woman in her middle seventies.She herself said that she could 
not have accomplished it without the help of her devoted 
friends the late Lord Raglan and Dr. Arthur Waley. 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT IGBO-UKWU, EASTERN NIGERIA: 
AN INTERIM REPORT* 


By Professor Thurstan Shaw, Institute of African Studies, University of Ibadan, Nigeria 


217 An interim report has already been published 
. on the excavations carried out at Igbo-Ukwu 
in 1939-60 under the auspices of the Nigerian Federal 
Department of Antiquities.' The purpose of the present 
article is to describe the excavations carried out there by the 
Institute of African Studies, University of Ibadan, in 1964. 

As the result of fairly extensive enquiries, information 
had been obtained that ‘things had been found’ to the east 
of Isaiah Anozie’s compound (where the original find was 
made) in the compound of Jonah Anozie, Accordingly 
arrangements were made to excavate in this area. Fig. 1 
shows the relationship of the three sites excavated. 





Fic. I. SKETCH MAP OF EXCAVATIONS AT IGBO-UKWU, 1960 
AND 1964 


Showing the areas excavated (shaded) and the relationship between the 
compounds of Lsaiah, Richard and Jonah Anozie 


It was said that a clay pit had been dug in this area to 
obtain material for building walls in 1922, and that in the 
course of this digging some bronze objects had been 
unearthed. Replies to enquiries as to what had happened 
to these objects indicated that some of them were at led to 
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those from Isaiah Anozie’s compound collected by the 
District Officer and Assistant District Officer in 1939. 

Most of the area available for excavation in Jonah 
Anozie’s compound was uncovered, asa result of which the 
edge of the 1922 clay pit was found on its west and north 
sides, but it ran out of the site to the south and cast. This 
clay pit was about 1-4 m. deep on its western margin and it 
had sliced off the top of an older pit, designated in the 
excavations as Pit IV. It was doubtless in the upper levels 
of this pit that the bronzes had been found. Nota great deal 
of interest was found on the rest of the site, although there 
were one or two shallow pits and one filled-an water 
cistern § m. deep. 

Fig. 2 shows the section through Pit IV and how’ its 
upper layers were truncated by the 1922 clay pit. It was 
regularly circular in plan at the depth where its outline 
first became visible and had a diameter of 2 m. The sides 
were vertical, although there was some irregularity towards 
the bottom and on the floor, which was at a depth of 3 m. 
below the present surface. The infill consisted of layers of 
burnt and unburnt material, sloping down steeply from the 
northern side, and giving the impression of a succession of 
loads of material tipped into the pit from thar direction all 
within the space of a comparatively short time (hg. 3). 
The pit also has the appearance of having been specially 
dug he the purpose oficeasing these contents, unlike the 
filled-in cistern. 

There were many traces of bone—and ‘traces’ is the 
correct word. Many dark ochreous yellow streaks and 
marks were noticed in the infilling, especially in the burnt 
layers, but it was some time before these were identified as 
being due to decayed bone, for of themselves they consisted 
of nothing but powder. Eventually, however, some small 
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fragments were recognized having the cellular structure of 
bone. Later one or two slightly larger pieces of calcined 
bone were recovered, but the only onc identifiable appeared 
to be a human phalange. 





Fic. 2. SECTION THROUGH PIT IV, IGBO JONAH, 1964 
Showing sloping layers and the top truncated by the clay pit. The layers 
are ats follows: (1) hours and avltivation soil; (2) filling of twentieth- 
century clay pit; (3) feirly homogencous red sand, with occasional sherds of 
pottery, pieces of burnt cond in places, and some fragments of bone; (4a) dark 
grey layer, with mech charcoal: (gb) reddich-grey sandy layer, ere dente 
pottery; (4c) fight brown, greyish in places, with charcoal and pottery; in 
places much decayed boc; (gd) red sand, with some charcoal and panttery; 
($a) red sani y layer, wethr a little pottery; (ab) light brownish-grey ; 
profific in pottery, decayed bone; (6) red sandy layer, with yellow marks of 
decerye d bane: ne pollery excep courplete pot; (7) reid sandy soul, analy 
slightly tinged with grey; (7a) dark grey powdery layer prolific in pottery: 
(76) reddish-grey sandy layer, no pottery; (7c) dark ercy powdery layer, 

prolific in pottery, as Ja; (8) andistarled sulsoil 


The layers in the pit from the bottom upwards (and there- 
fore in chronological order of dumping), together with the 
TMOst Important OONCCIES, arc as follows: 

(7¢) Dark grey powdery material, prolific in pottery; 
small bronze? bell. 

Reddish-grey sandy layer, no pottery. 

Dark grey powdery material, prolific in pottery; 
six bronze armiects, one short bronze rod, onc semi- 
circular “knot” bar. 

Red sandy layer, with yellow marks of decayed 
bone; no pottery except for onc large complete pot 
and one probably complete (fig. 4); two bronze 
armiets, associated with bone fragments. 

Light brownish-grey; prolific in pottery; decayed 
bone; three bronze armlects (one associated with 
bone); the larger cylindrical object of bronze, 
decorated with birds, monkeys and fish; crotal 
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with chain link; long bronze rod; iron funnel- 

shaped object. 

Red sandy layer, with little pottery. 

Light brown, grevish in places, with charcoal and 

Pottery; In places much decayed bone; One bronze 

armilet, one small bell, one larger cylindrical object 

(with ‘ribbon loops’), one short bronze rod, two 

smaller cylindrical objects. 

Reddish-grey sandy layer, with some pottery; five 

bronze armicts, rMweo iron armilers. 

Dark grey layer, with much charcoal, and pottery; 

one bronze armlet, one bronze finger ring; two 
icces of (? ceremonial) iron sword; hooked iron 

fice with fragment of bone attached. 

Fairly homogeneous red sand, with occasional sherds 

of pottery, pieces of burnt sand in places, and some 

fragments of bone: bronze chain. 


($a) 
(4c) 





FIG. }. SOUTH-WEST QUADRANT OF PIT IV AFTER EXCAVATION 
Showing pots and sherds im situ. Scale in inches, ranging pole in_feet 


There were only § beads, all of plain blue glass; they came 
trom layers $6 to 4c. This compares with 58,000 beads from 
Igbo Isaiah and 100,000 from Igbo Richard. 

The pottery in Pit [V belongs to the general style of the 
pattery recovered from the other two Igbo Sites, but 
restorations are still being carried out and detailed com- 
parisons have not yet been made. One gets the impression 
that many of the pots were complete when first thrown 
into the pit. This is certainly true of the largest and most 
impressive pot, of which the only part missing is one out of 
its five original handles, This pot is a venaabable piece of 
ceramic art (figs. § and 6). It consists of a globular body 
below a neck surmounted by a widely everted, almost 
Hat, rim. It is approximately 36 cm. in diameter and 
slightly less in height, although this is deceptive, since it 
does not look squat but well proportioned. The five 
handles connecting the shoulder and the edge of the rim 
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have a deepl ¥ modelled pattern of horrzontal rows of small 
raised ribs arranged devroncaist and reminiscent of 
basketry. Immediately below the neck an applied strip of 
clay has been indented obliquely with finger-tip 
impressions. Bclow this the top half of the body of the pot 
is covered with patterns ot deeply channelled grooves and 
intervening ribs, often forming concentric circles, the 
largest of which rise in the centre to a protuberant boss. 
On top of this general pattern and between the five handles 
are modelled a coiled snake, a chamzxleon (probably), a 





Fic. 4. LARGE POT IN COURSE OF EXCAVATION FROM PIT IV 


Seale En incies 


ram's head, another snake, and a curious humped rect- 
angular object covered with cross-hatching. Unlike the 
other four objects this one looks as if it is something in- 
animate, such as a sleeping mat, butits correct identification 
remains uncertain. It seems reasonable to assume that this 
pot is not an ordinary domestic utensil bur had some ritual 
significance—perhaps in connexion with title-taking. 

The bronze or copper objects clearly belong to the same 
tradition as those found on the other ewo sites, although 
they do not include anything so large or so spectacular. 
Some of the very slender armilets are interesting in showing 
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Fic. 6. DETAILS OF RAM HEAD AND HUMPED AND HATCHED RECTANGULAR OBJECT ON POT FROM FIT IV 
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hi 


the knot motif, easily made in this case by twisting copper 
wire (fig. 7, left), which hitherto has only been known from 
the heavy ‘knot manillas,’ probably cast. The medium- 
sized semi-circular (as opposed to circular or penannular) 
‘knot’ pieces are also the first of their kind as far as lL know; 
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Fic. 4, LARGE DECORATED POT FROM PIT IV 


Scale it inches 


especially in the light of the straight bars with expanded 
ends of the kind out of which they could have been made. 
one wonders whether they are finished or only half made, 
The ‘cylindrical objects’ (fig. 7) were puzzling at first, their 
appearance of having been designed to stand upright on a 
flat surface probably being illusory, to judge from the 
projecting bird ornaments at both ends of one of them. 
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Fic. 7. THREE BRONZE OBJECTS FROM FIT I 


[ upper areriet aur ket pattern eve: duenenrter AP PRON MPa ry S ocn.) ad fu cylindrical nnnze obpects, por eanp fal ornaments, cccn in side anil fap 
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They sccm to belong to the same class of objects as the wiles 
larger and more cla borat. “stat ornaments: found at Ie@bo ' Thurstan Shaw, “Excavanions at Ilebo-Ukwu, Eastern Nigeria: 
lsaiah,} and one of them very much recalls the style of An Interim marek iors ae “hi lysed, *| 1 
| i - As none of the objects have yet been analysed, ‘bronze’ is used 
decoranon on the smaller of the two bronze bowls icra priialehe per eesete’ hime Rapna bet lptberecat net pas Tebatch pacar otic 
vaeoina thes Fs here im a g@enertc sense throughout to include objects of bronze, 
ExCaVated (here im Mmypoo Wi IG ps StCcrhi © Projectinie copper, snc. perhaps, brass. 
LPULS. 4 The other hi: Ls oli pattern ct curle cl Fah and monkes Show in fig. L 4, P- joe, Tiiietratcd Lando Weng, 1% September, 
1c acls, lips. 
aw =] . “az Fo h 
Clearly the objects from this pit belong to the general 1 Fig. §. p- 405, loc. cit. 
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im pre sion only—that this site 18 antecedent to labo Isaiah, 
Charcoal samples were recovered and the results of raclio- 


Brugnowi Origins: The Founding of a Village. By Philip 


carbon age determinations are awaited. geri Sommer Institute of Linguistics. 1 "ith a hgure 
What sort of activity 1s represented by this pit and its 218 This text was collected at Brugnowi village, in 
ontents scems much harder to SU ese than in the case of the -aoentbaena Sub-Distict of the Territory of New 
th ve other rwo Igbo sites. If one thought it consistent with Guinea in May, 1963. | recorded this text as told by Kanumeriy, 
what was likely t to have been the practice in the area, onc man of about 45, on tape and later transcribed and translated it 
would suggest a cremation or a series of cremations, If, "© English. | have attempted to make the English translation a 
however, we are nght in connecting the Igbo finds with the tree as possible without losing the feeling of the Iatmul phrasing, 


Throughout the translation there are words in brackets which are 
ded to overcome ambiguities resulting from translation. 

The text was related as a result of rab sin ll disputes between 
the residents of Brognowi village and those of Yesan. Che BENE 
relates how the present resi idents of Brugnow! acquired thie 
village site and surrounding lands and establishes the ‘legality’ 


Eze Nri tradition, cremanon 1, as far as I am aware, 
utterly foreign to it. The contents hardly seem like those of 
a domestic rubbish pit, nor even of an industrial one; 
in spite of the bronze rods referred to above, there was no 
waste material from bronze-casting or iron- smelting r at all. 


A sacrificial purpose cannot be ruled out, sidings one of their claim. 
wonders how the bronzes and the complete pots fir in Brugnow1 ts a latmul-speaking village which was formed by 
with this. If it was the result of warfare, it seems either that group that broke away from Japanday 
it must represent the activity of conquering Immigrants This text ce pedaeis ta villages (sce fig, I) PEPE Se ens se separa 
deciding to settle and getting Sha ae te dibs Gt whine they langiages—Woramiusin language: Kubkan and Wogamus 
bad de aeroted: mer . = ie ACS vith caidina ecticity. villages; Yesan-Mayo language: Yesan and sag let here 
& Kwoma language: Amakiy, Minow, Seserman, shikuk, 
that perhaps it was the work of the original inhabitants 7 hucegey 
Ndogava and Madiway villages; Manambu language: Ks onsivk, 
returning to their devastated homes and clearing up the Yambon, Suange, Minsiyman, Newatagu, Malu, Av: inge, and 
mess before making a a fresh start. There are two other Avatip villages; latmul language: Hrugnowi, Vacshouteonda: 
possibilities: the objects in this pit may represent the Tugwan, Pagwiy, Rungway, Angew amiynge, Japanday, Japa- 
‘disposal’ of a pricst-king together with his shrine and his naut, Mwewiy, Sambangit, Nyawronge, and Palimbc villages ; 
regalia, when it was considered he was no longer suffici- Sawos language: Burui, Nyack, Wereman and Neegowrivwit 
ently VIFOTOUS physically Of spiritually to ensure the well- villages, 


being of the land and the people; ; Or this site may represent 
the abandonment and destruction of possessions following 
a case of witchcraft. 


We all originated : geczowrivwiy, We made our home ar 
Japanday. This was our ‘ee and mothers’ home place. The 
people of Mwewiy were at Mwewiy too, while we were at Japan- 
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Fic. 1. SKETCH MAF OF THE SEFIK RIVER FROM KUBKAN TO NCEGOWRIV¥IY 


day. There were two men of Japanday, one was named Ngumberiy- 
gumbon and the other was Kaambingombo. Ngumberrygumbon 
took a trip to Palimbe. When be had gone, the men of Mwewiy 
began to have sexual relations with his wife in the Men’s House. 
They all said, ‘Ngumberiygumbon's younger brother is asleep in 
the upper deck of the house, Go up and look at him." Having gone 
up, they saw him sleeping there. They took a coconut shell and 
having put it in the fire, they touched it to his leg, but he did not feel 
it or awake. So he remained as they talked, Then he told them all, 
‘| heard all you said." When he had said this they were afraid and 
went outside, | 

So he went to tell his older brother, He climbed a tree and waited 
for his brother. He put white clay on his skin and so he remained. 
Then Ngumberiygumbon came by hunting for birds. ‘Is there a 
reason for your being up there?” he said. “Yes, there 1s a reason. 
Do you know what it is?" said his younger brother. "I want to tell 
you what all the men did to your wife, how they had sexual relations 
with her, that’s what they did." “Tomorrow we will split bamboo 
and heat it in the fire and make spear points. We will make five 
spears cach,” sid Ngumberiygumbon. 

The man who had made trouble with his wife was by the smg-sing 
house and Ngumberiygumbon came to him with clasped hands and 
asked him, ‘What are you doing?" “1 am cutting grass," he said. He 
was cutting the grass with a bamboo knife. Ngumberiygumbon 
hid his spears in the grass, He [the grass-cutter], having gone to 
defecate, returned bringing sago and he [Ngumberiygumbon] shot 
him. He shot him with cach of his spears so that he died. Having 
killed him, he shouted, ‘Men of Mwewiy, come and get your pig!” 

As a result, the Mwewiys came to shoot the two brothers. 
The two brothers went into a house and fastened the doors. 50 
they were inside the house the day that Mwewiy came. The 
Mwewiys threw their spears up toward the house. The two yelled, 
‘If you want to shoot us, look out, for we will kill some of your 
number !" a: ae... 

By the time night fell, they had put the women and children 
inside the house. In the middle of the night he [the younger brother], 
lifting up the limbum floor, went down, he and his wife. Having 
gone out of the house, he went to Japanday. He told the men of 


Japanday what had happened so they told him he could stay there 


and that he should beat the wo slit drums, Kombungun and Yam- 
bira, so that his brother would come too. 

Having heard, he [Ngumberiygumbon] went down and tilled up 
his canoe. His younger brother came to get him and the two went 
rogether to Japanday and there they remained. The men of Mwewiy 
came up river to shoot the two brothers, but they hid in the house. 
The Mwewrys went back and forth looking for them but it was all 
in vain. So they [Mwewiy] decided to shoot the people of Nya- 
wronge. They made a road known as Tipmanimbu so that they 
might attack them. Then they made a league with Avatip to help 
them fight. Meanwhile the people of Japanday were cating bread- 
fruit at Rungway. 
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The Mwewiys left Wakipmow and came up river in decorate 
war canoes. Going up river, they arrived at Rungway. All the 
people of Japanday said, ‘ Where are you all going?" * We are going 
to Avange,” they said. The Japandays answered lying, "We already 
knew that." The Mwewiys did not know that they were lying. 
The Mwewirys came to shore at Rungway. Japanday gave Mwewiy a 
long tanget,! and said, ‘We know all about your plan to fight with 
Nyawronge.” So all Mwewiy went back to their village and stayed 
there. Meanwhile Japanday gave a tanget to Seserman and enlisted 
them to help fight. Japanday told Seserman to mect them at the foot 
of the mountain Mosownimbut and they would pick them up in a 
big war canoe. 

Japanday and Seserman came to shore at Siraviy and disembarked. 
They all walked through the bush Kaaru by a trail and arrived at 
Japanday. They arrived at night carrying firebrands. They re- 
mained the night eating and chewing [betel nut}, “Tomorrow we 
will shoot,’ they said. One group will go by the road Wiygawiy 
and another group will go along the shoreline of the Sepik. 

They went down and made a bridge over the barat ncar Mwewry 
and they shot them while they were sing-singing. They had sung all 
night and by morning they had not finished yet. A woman of 
Mwewiy had climbed a coconut and saw the enemy coming down 
the road Wiygawiy. She sad, “Mwewry, you no good men and 
women, look ! There's going to be a fight! Their headdresses are as 
thick and numerous as the fowers of the cane."* When she had said 
this, all the Mwewiys said, “It is mot yet the time for the battle; this 
battle you talked of, it is for your vulva," This woman only, taking 
her two children and her basket of shells escaped in a canoe and went 
ro Kuvuroweu water hole, a place where there was a tree to which 
the women fastened their fishing baskets. There they remained. So 
while Mwewiy was sing-singing in the houses, they surrounded 
them and they were unable to get their weapons. They could only 
come down [out of their houses) and be impaled on the upturned 
spears. During the day they finished Mwewy. 

They returned to Japanday and listened for talk concerning some 
people from Mwewiy who had escaped. Presently they heard that 
some had escaped to Wereman so they went and shot them there. 
At Wereman a man from Seserman named Maringe went up into a 
house to loot it, A woman in the house threw down a shell and it 
caught him in the chest. He fell to the ground dead. So they carried 
the corpse away on a stretcher and decorated his body with shells. 
They [Japanday] gave a large amount of pay to Seserman, “It was 
our battle," they said. By this time the flesh was rotten and only the 
bones remained. They brought the bones in a canoe to the mountain 
Mowsownibuk and Avatip helped them. Having brought the bones 
to their home village, they returned. They mid, ‘I have shot my 
older sister. With whom shall I be?") So they went up and down the 
river looking. At that time there was only one inhabited place above 
Japanday. That was Avange. So they went further up river. Where 
Malu is now, there was not a settlement. So they made houses tl 
ona piece of ground known as Nsobowanyingi. There they settled 
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and cut trees for building. Two important men were there, 
Neumberiygumbon and Poriygumbon, 

Many people came in three big canoes. At this time Yambon 
was not yet. It was only deserted bush, Going up nver they came to 
Neusay. At Neusay these two men remained, ‘We two will make a 
house here,” they said. They two planted trees and came back down 
river. They also planted Dracena and said, ‘We will build houses." 
It was an uninhabited place, just a bare mountain. They also planted 
trees and Dravana at Pakisay, *Man," Ngumberiygumbon said to 
Poriygumbon, ‘the men from up river put tree kangaroo skins in 
their mouths and often come down here to fight. That is why our 
forefathers never came up here and settled.” Having said this the 
two men said, “Let's go down river a litle.’ So they returned to 
Pagwiy. There at Pagwiy they stayed a long time and built houses. 

While they were there an important man from Malu, Bensty- 
nduma, they called him, came up river to see the two men. ‘Do you 
two live here?" he said. *' Yes," they replied. ‘1 think I will live here 
with you,” he said, So he stayed there with them, The two men later 
returned to Japanday. The men of Japanday asked them, "Why do 
you go around building houses everywhere? Do you have lots of 
wealth to buy all this ground?” *Why do you talk that way? OF 
course | have pay to give," he replied. So saying, he took a shell and 
putting it between his teeth went up river and gave it to Bensiy- 
nduma. He also gave his wife, Kapmeviymanga, to Kemtry.4 

They alls stayed together at Pagwiy. The people of Japanday did 
not all come there. They stayed at Japanday. Only his [Ngumberiy- 
gumbon's| younger brother was brought there. So the two stayed 
at Pagwiy. Everyone else stayed at Japanday. So it was that Ngum- 
berivgumbon saw the Yambon people. Ngumberiygumbon, while 
walking in the bush, heard someone talking. He asked Bensiy- 
nduma, ‘Who are these people talking?" He asked, "Why are the 
houses so far apart?’ ‘Because,’ said Bensiynduma, ‘before the 
people known as Sowrymuganay who used to live near Minsvyman 
always fought with them so they became scattered in the bush. 
They are wild." “1 wall bring them outside, said Ngumberiygum- 
bon. "Why have you been idle in this matter?" said Ngumberiy- 
gumbon to Benstynduma. 

The Yambon people lived in the bush near Ambunti at a place 
called Newatagu. They were not really people but the descendants 
of bush spirits. Ther houses were covered with vines and trees. 
Their houses were not good. They were only built on the ground. 
They dept like dogs and pigs. There were not good houses to sleep 
in. Inside their houses they made their fires on the gound. Putting 
tree sap on their hair and covering their anus with cupped hands, 
they would dance, saying: 


Niuwiy nsuwiy mbemonge, 
Naawiy raviyo raviyo, 
Mbaandiy raviyo. raviye, 
Niwiy rariyo raviyo, 
Mbaandiy raviyo raviyo, 
Mhaandiy awre awre. 


That was the song they sang and danced in that no good place 
where they lived like pigs. | 

So they brought them out and put them at Suange. They [Bensiy- 
nduma, Portygumbon and Ngumberiygumbon] stayed together at 
Paewiy and watched the Yambon people at Suange. There were 
nor many but after a time they became numerous and their ideas 
became good,? The three told them, * You should live close to the 
Sepik,” And so they did. This is the origin of Yambon. Before they 
had bad ideas, living like pigs and the children of dogs here and there 
in the bush, children of bush spirits. Now having been brought our, 
they are just like us." 

So Suange is not their real home. Before they were only here and 
there but the forefathers of Japanday brought the forefathers of 
Yambon out of the bush. Formerly they were not people who lived 
at and from the Sepik. Their forefathers came from a place near 
Amakiy. Having been begotten of a vine, they [Yambon] came, 
They came to Minsiyman and there those two? remained. 

At this time all Japanday came up river and they built houses at 
Tugwan, Japanday gave fine women to Malu and Yambon. Their 
names were Kworuwinsuwa, Maymay, Tinginaviymongo, Kondo- 
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viymongo, Mangandagwa and Kombriymawiy. They also gave 
pay for pigs for the ground. They put down a great deal of pay. 
Then Neumberiygumbon wanted to kill Bensiynduma so he gave a 
tanget to the men of Seserman, Seserman received the tanget at 
the market. 

In times past there was no market there. But Ngumbecriygumbon, 
Bensiynduma and Poriygumbon brought Seserman out of the bush 
and inaugurated the market at Minow. 

The people of Washkuk saw the people of Seserman cating shrimp 
and fish and asked them, ‘Where did you get that sweet food?’ 
"We got it from Neumberiygumbon and Bensiynduma,’ they 
replied, Having said this, they agreed to have a market at Ndogava.'° 
While they were at the market [at Minow] they both gave tangets 
to the people of Seserman and Washkuk. Bensiynduma gave a 
tanget to the Washkuks so they would shoot Ngumberiygumbon, 
and Neumberiygumbon gave a tanget to Seserman so they would 
shoot Bensiynduma. 

Washkuk and Seserman later met and said, “Why. should we 
shoot these men? They are good men. Should we shoot one and 
not the other?" That's all they said. The two tangets were of the 
same length."! They shot the two men at Ndogava on the appointed 
day, They also shot the child of Ngumberiygumbon named Sawun- 
ava but he did not dic. He escaped and returned to Tugwan. 
Many of Neumberiygumbon's relatives whom he had brought to 
the market, they also shot and killed. 

The next year they [the people living at Tugwan] made friends 
with the Washkuks. Nsowat who had married Tiymbuk, the 
daughter of Ngumberiygumbon, shot the killer of Ngumberiy- 
gumben, So he shot the killer of his in-law. The people of Tugwan 
also fought agamet the Washkuks and at Ndogava they took two 
heads in payment for the heads of Bensiynduma and Ngumberiy- 
gumbon which Washkuk had taken. 

So it was that Yambon became numerous and they were at Suange 
where they had been put. Yambon made a tanget and gave it to 
Malu so that they would join them m shooting Japanday.** Two 
men of Yambon, Yambunwandi and Kavayawry, brought the 
tanger to Malu. Having done this the people of Yambon, being 
afratd, went and stayed at Malu. They stayed together with Malu 
because they were afraid of Japanday. They did not kill everyone; 
they only killed the child of Kisakoviy. They only shot the worthless 
people.!3 They did not shoot the good people for they were away 
at work. If they had been there, they would not have attacked. 
Some people were at the lagoon Tes gathering limbum, Some people 
were at Avatip getting dogs. Some people were at Payangot. 
Everyone having gone, they attacked a deserted village. 

The men of Japanday gathered together at Pagwiy, All the canoes 
gathered at Pagwiy. They all killed pigs and ate. Having eaten, they 
said, ‘It’s not good that we stay here. Let's go back to Japanday.' 
They went back down river and as they passed Malu they cried out, 
‘Is it now the time for fighting?" * Yes, it's time to fight," they said. 
‘Why do you want to fight?" asked the men of Japanday. They 
replied, ‘Yambon gave kamwiyn to ws."'4 "We are spirits and we are 
going down," said the men of Japanday.'5 “When we have put our 
belongings away, we will come back. You all stay here," they yelled. 

They came to shore at Kaaru which is near Tarangawiy. Sawun- 
avwan took his canoe and went to Nyawronge and told his brother 
Townduma, ‘My children and brothers have come from a no good 
place called Tugwan having fought with Yambon." Towndura 
arose and giving shell money to all the fighting men of Nyawronge 
he shouted, ‘They have killed all my people!" When his shell 
money was all distributed, the fighting men said, ‘All right, they 
can stay here." Townduma replied, “They will stay at Mopmon- 
vO.” 

Later Mwewiy began repaying a dispute by poison so thar all 
Japanday was poisoned. Day and night, morning and afternoon, 
people of Japanday died and were buried. Some Japandays moved to 
Angwamiynge. At Malu they burned and wrecked the house 
Tambaran, They shot them in the village; they short them in the 
bush. 

The people of Malu said, ‘Why are you doing this? It was not 
our idea. Yambon gave hamwiyn to us. We are not your sago and 
fish."'* They shot them all morning and afternoon and all might. 
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After this they made friends with Malu. Having done so, Malu 
gave a canoe to Japanday. ‘Go shoot Yambon in this canoe,’ they 
said. “It was not our idea,” The name of the canoe which they gave 
was Kombondonge. So they got in the canoe and went up river to 
attack Yambon. They went up river to the mouth of the stream 
which drains Payangot and waited there on the lookour. As they 
waited a big canoe carne from Yambon and rounded the point 
called Wonsiyk. When they had seen it they said, ‘Be quict! 
Wait until they get close." Three of the men of Japanday who were 
in the canoe Rombondonge, which Malu had given, were Wonsiy- 
nduma, Mbangirindu and Ngrambanagwon, There were four 
canoes from Japanday that came, Three were hidden at the mouth of 
the stream and one along the shore of the Sepik. The canoe continued 
ro come up river. Yambunwandi and Kavayawiy were in the middle 
of the canoe. They were also bringing three people from Seserman: 
Mayinongwatl, Kwarasandi and Sinpwiy, they were called. 
They were bringing them up river to a market. They came toward 
the canoc Kombondonge. As they got near, the men of Japanday 
rolled their canoes so that they splashed in the water. When Yambon 
saw it, their canoe tipped over and they all fell in the water. They 
shot them all and they shot Yambunwandi and Kavayawiy, those 
two who had given kamwiyn to Malu. They shot the people from 
Seserman and they shot those four Yambon people. 


Going back down river they threw their spears at the houses at 
Yambon and sang a retrain from a song about fish. The men of 
Yambon came out in their canoes and they fought. The men of 
Japanday beat them so that the men of Yambon pulled to shore. 
Planting their shields in the ground, they ran away. The men of 
Japanday, lifting up the heads of Yambunwandi and Kavayawiy 
said, ‘These two men killed a pig at Madiway and they are there 
now smoking it."*? Having shown them, the people of Yambon 
remained there crying. 


They all went back to Japanday and had a sing-sing and then 
returned to attack Yambon again. At the lagoon named Tes they 
were about to shoot Ndaamasimiy [a Yambon man]. He told them, 
‘Lam only one person. Don't make a lot of noise when you shoot 
me. Shoot me well because there are more people coming behind 
me." So they shot him and waited in hiding. They killed the other 
two. Having sung the spear song, they then went to shore and 
chopped up all their [Yambon’s] paddles and spears and cut loose 
their canoes and sago and looted the village."* All the people ran 
away to a hole in the ground that was in the bush. So it became a 
deserted village. 


One man named Mangwameriy went out of his house to talk 
to the men of Japanday. Wanganeriy shot him in the testicles with a 
forked spear. Having been shot, he went back mside, So all the 
people of Yambon said it was not good that pesncey should do to 
them what they did to Malu, so they quickly made friends, They 
became friends and ate together and chewed betel nut together. 

Ac this time a dispute arose between Japanday and Yambon. 
Japanday was angry because they had given lots of pay for Tugwan 
and Pagwiy; they had given many pigs and women. The people of 
Yambon gathered food at these two places. “We will come and live 
with you,” [Yambon] they said, ‘at Yambunsowndu.” So they killed 
a pig and had a feast. The people of Japanday gave more pay to 
Yambon for the piece of ground called Yambunsowndu. They also 
gave two women, Yeverinsowiy and Mamaworiy.'? They gave 
two women and one pig to Yambon, They got the pay without 
deserving it because they were not the real owners of the ground. 
The owners of the ground did mot get the pay; all the people of 
Yambon got the pay undeservedly. ‘The lagoon Tes and hunting 
fields are yours too,’ they said. "We will share it all," they sad. 
The truc owners of the ground had long since gone to Wogamus. 
Kavurow?® had already gone. So it was that Yambon got the pay 
undeservedly. 


Yambon decided to fight again. They gave fanneiyn to Malu, 
Washkuk, and Nvyawronge and the four villages together fought. 
We were only one village and the four villages beat us. So we re- 
turned to Japanday. While we were discussing revenge, white men 
came. At this time the station at Ambunti was founded. So we 
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followed their [white men’s] ideas and the revenge was stopped by 
their law. 

We aid, “When the white man leaves, we will attack them. 
For now, we will go up river and stay at Brugnow:." We did not 
come and stay there withour paying. We gave much pay to Yesan 
and Mayo, We gave many pigs. The truce owners of the land did not 
get the pay. They all pot the pay undeservedly; it was not originally 
their land. This ts what we always say. Wie always say, ‘You people 
of Yesan and Mayo, you are not river people. You are from the 
hills, You are penis and vulva, having no breech clouts or grass 
skirts. You are from the north. We are river people. We put on 
clothes and shoot fish and crocodile and pigs and we make canoes 
and paddles. You are from Amarkiy?"; your fathers and mothers 
came from there, They just got here and squatted, The people now 
at Kubkan had already left and your fathers and mother squatted 
on this ground." 

They [Yesan and Mayo] are another kind of people. We intro- 
duced them to women's cowls, grass skirts, paddles and canoes. 
We taught them how to live, but they wouldn't learn, We said, 
“Shoot fish hike this, Paddle like this. Jump in the water and wash 
like this. Pur on a grass skirt like this.” Buc they would not go near 
the water. They did not know how to swim; they just sank. We 
taught them everything and showed them our ways. But they were 
afraid of the water. They do not look at it. They do not put their 
feet in in. 

About this time the mission [BC] was established at Ambunti. 

After the war with Japan was finished, they [Yesan and Mayo] 
finally came out and began washing themselves. They told us they 
were only bushmen and that we might as well use the river because 
they did not know how. So the pay we gave did not go to the right- 
ful owners of the ground. They had long since gone to Kubkan. 
The pay they got was stolen. Had they been there before, our two 
forefathers would have seen them. They did not see them. They are 
begotten of pig hair and cassowary hair. They are only anus, vulva 
and pews, #3 

‘It is not good,’ we said, ‘thar river people and bush people 
should live together. They are of one kind and we are of another. 
Our forefathers put Yambon on the river and Yesan on the river. 
They did not forget the place."*} So the boundaries of Japanday are 
from Nibarangi up river to Komaragu. The boundary of Mwewry 
is from Sabangit up river to Nibarangi, Mwewiy's market is at 
Neungusu, Japanday's market is Wereman. lf Japanday were not 
where it is, Mwewiy would kill all the people of Nyawro. 


Notes 


©The men of Rungway made Mwewiy believe that the tanget 
they were giving was from Avange, putting forward the time of the 
fight benween Mwewry and Avange reris Nyawronge, The tanget 
usually made of strong grass with knots tied in it, cach knot rep- 
reenting one day which must elapse before an important event in 
which the recipient has agreed to play a part. 

? Saccharon sp., clephant grass, 

i Reters to Mwewry. 

¢Remiy is the child of Bensiynduma, 

'Porygumbon, Beniynduma, Kapmeviymanga, Kemiy and 
Neumberiygumbon. 

* Meaning, out of the bush, to the river, to the light of ‘civiliz- 
ai, © 

? Became good like the ideas of the men who brought them out. 

* Like the Japanday people. 

* The forefathers of Yambon. 

© Washkuk traded sago for fish at the market. 

4 Their obligations fell due on the same day. 

4 This shooting was to be carried out at Tugwan. 

4) Probably those incapable of fighting. 

MW Kanwiyn is a type of plant leaf given as a tanget which obliges 
the recipient to tight side by side with the giver. 

© The meaning is obscure. 
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‘© A possible reference to cannibalism 

' They were taunting the people of Yambon with an cxplan- 
ation as to why the two men would be a long time in returning. 

Hf Sections of sago trees were lashed together in the river awaiting 
aararierse 


i Mamawory i4 scll living at Yambon 
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” The name of the Wogamusin people. 

tt Ar one time the Yesan-Mayo people lived at Amarkiy with 
the Kwomas. 

22 This is a reference to the fact that they wore no clothing. 

23 The carly tmp of the two ancestors establishes ownership of 
the Brognowi land prior to that of cither Yesan or Mayo, 
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Sir Alan Henderson Gardiner: 1879-1964. With « portrait 


219 The death of Sir Alan Henderson Gardiner t a 


gnicvous loss for world science. From his earliest 

years he devoted his whole lite to scholarship im 
general, and to Egyptology particularly, A person of rare gifts and 
extraordinary erudition, this tireless toiler in science has created 
invaluable works the importance of which for further research will 
remain everlasting, The high standard of Egyptology nowadays 1 
duc to the unrivalled service to scicnee of Sir Alan himself and his 
school, Science by its nature 1s international, and his school consists 


not only of his own pupils but also of scientists in many countrics of 


the world who fully approved his numerous discoveries and strict 
methods of investigation. One can scarcely find a piece of serious 
research in any branch of Egyptology in which the reader will not 
tirnd quotations from his works, And though he himself displayed a 
Koch interest in all aspects of the lite of ancient Egyptians and showed 


an unparalleled knowledge of these matters, his dearest subject of 


rewarch always remamed Er¢yprian philology and linguistics. His 
works in this branch of Egyptology are unsurpassed and all sub- 
sequent researches of other scientists are in one way or another 
based on his fundamental principles. This permanent and profound 
interest in Egyptian script and language brought him to studies in 
complicated problems of theoretical linguistics, His works in this 
realm of science are well known all over the world. 

During his long life Sir Alan Gardiner ecatimated at their true 
worth the works of Russian E eyptologists and especially those of 
the emunent Rossin onentaluc V. Golénischeti, about whom he 
wrote: “Mo living Egyptologist has made greater additions to our 
scanty but precious store of old Egyptian literature than M. Golénis- 
chett of the Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg, “New Literary 
Works from Ancient Egypr,” [. Egypt. Archaol., Mol. 1 (11a), p. 

His marvellous work Late Egyptis tn Stories { Finscanle: 1932) he “Necth. 
cated ‘to Wladimir Golénischeff in old friendship.’ 

Many years later Sir Alan invariably expressed his kindness and 
brienics hip to Soviet Egyprtologusts, to Soviet scence. An ancient 
Egyptian papyrus which he published (PF. Chester-Beatty, IV, 2.10) 
contains celebration of wise men of old days: * their nantes are 
repeated because of their books which they have created so far as 
they were good, and the memory of those who made them remains 
for ever. 

Undoubtedly Sir Alan Gardiner was one of the wisest men of the 
rvicntieth century, and his works also will remain els cei, 


MIRHAIL ROROSTOVTSEV 





Stk ALAN GARDINER, D.LIT., F.B.A. 


Senior Feltow of the Royal Anthropological Institute at the time of his 


death. Photograph by Alan Chappelow 


SHORTER NOTES 


With this tec there comes to an end the scrics of 


LAIN 

Ves Manx: A Recorp (for most if its life A Montrury 
: Recon) oF ANTHROPOLOGICAL Screwce which began 

publication punctually on the first day of the twenneth century 

(1 January, 1g901—for the birth of Christ took place at a point in 

ime and was not spread over a whole year, a5 5 loosely implied by 

those who date the century from a year earlier); the retiring 


Honorary Editor regrets that for a number of reasons (some of 


them arising in the process of unscrambling a rather long editor- 
ship) the terminal tissue will be lest punctual, and will indeed be 
followed all too closely by the inaugural suc of MAN: THe JOURNAL 
of THE RuovwaAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL [NstiruTe. This may, however, 


I&8 


serve to emphasize the continuity between them in spite of the 
superficial changes of format. 

This is no place for the adumbration of the policy of the new 
honorary editors; but it may at least be said of the mew MAN as of 
the old—and as of all such learned periodicals—that its content is 
to a @reat extent in the hands of its readers, who are also its contribu- 
tors. The fact that it is more and not less than before an organ of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute is the best guarantee that it will 
continue to represent the whole field of the anthropological 
sciences. Indeed, under the new arrangements made pouible by the 
change, the practical equipment of the editors for the carrying-out 
of that task has been greatly improved. 

Finally, the retiring Honorary Editor would like to record his 
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deep and sincere gratitude to all those who, during the past 19 
years, have helped to make the editing of Man much more a 
pleasure than a chore: to its printers, Wilham Clowes & Sons, Ltd., 
and their staff at Beecles—with a special citation of the extra- 
ordinary virtuosity of their readers—, for their constant efforts to 
make the periodical both typographically beautiful and accurate as 
a scientific journal must be, and for the unfailingly friendly and 
harmonious atmosphere of their collaboration; to MAN’s readers— 
about trebled in number during the period—, whose support made 
its publication powible, and who with great forbearance never but 
once sued for libel; and perhaps above all to its contributors, many 
hundreds in number, who actually wrote it, who amiably tolerated, 
¢.¢., his dogged conservation of the English (or British) spelling of 
‘ethnographical’ and of the ancient principle that even a unanimous 
vote of all Anglophone anthropologists could not validate the 
qualification of one adjective by another (as in ‘social anthropo- 
logical"), any more than the proposition that the Earth was Hat, 
and who showed a surprising degree of understanding of the serious 
shortcomings as a correspondent of an editor who attempted in his 
‘spare time” not only to produce twelve issues (or latterly sx 
double issues) a year but also—a task not yet finally complete—to 
maintain some communication with about 200 actual or would-be 
contributors every year. He sincerely wishes his distinguished 
successors an equal degree of co-operation from all on whom they 
depend and a greater resolution to deserve it. 


A Carved Headrest of the Cushitic Boni: An Attempted 
9) I Interpretation. By Dr. A. H. J. Prins, Department of 


Cultural Anthropology, University of Groningen. With 
three figures , 

The Boni hunters occupy the desolate and weird but certainly 
in parts scenic savannah hinterland of Lamu and the Bajun Islands. 
This habitat, stretching as it docs between the lower Tana and 
Juba Buvers,' offers them ideal conditions for their hunters’ : and 
gatherers’ economy. The plentiful game includes elephant, rhino 
and buffalo, together with zebra, ostrich and a variety of antelope. 
Elephants alone are twice as numerous as the Boni themselves. 
Also a multitude of beasts of prey, including lion and leopard, 
are their daily and nightly companions in a very literal sense. The 
plenty that Leer them permits them to be semi-sedentary 
and not nomads in the sense in which the Bushmen are. Also their 
symbiotic relationship with the Swahuili-speaking townsmen on 
the coast and the Somali, wandering herdsmen thinly dispersed 
over the vast steppe and savannah, enriches the posibilitics of 
exploiting their surroundings. They meed not be self-reliant, 
merely relying on their own resources within a closed economy, 
Their hunting, though done mainly for food, yields a large surplus 
of horn and ivory which is bartered or sold against cotton piece 
goods, millet and maize and tron implements. Also they themselves 
engage on a limited scale in shifting cultivation, and have been 
doing so for at least two or three generations. Forest produce too 
is gathered and sold. Thus the relative abundance which they live 
in permits them not just to cke out a bare existence, but to have 
sufcient leisure to wander about visiting each other's hamlets, 
thus weaving a web of kinship, affinity and friendship through 
which Boni culture integrates itself. Ir is this same leisure which 
enables them to attain a standard of craftsmanship which makes 
them comparable with Prairie Indians rather than with such 
hunters as the Bushmen, whose present paucity in material culture 
is, | believe, proverbial. | 

Ir is to a feat of such craftsmanship that [ intend to draw 
attention. The wooden object itself deserves description, for it ts 
a beautifully balanced piece. Burt also, Boni ornamental art (or 
material equipment in general) deserves to be brought to notice, 
because it is virtually unknown and not, as far as I know, widely 
(or at all) represented in museum collections.* 
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The wooden headrest under investigation (fig. 1) was given to 
me, in exchange for a present, by a youngish man (ot about 18 to 
21 or a few more years of age) trom the hamlet of Bolaa whom 
| met in Baragoni, a mixed Boni-Bajun settlement, about 20 
miles inland from Lamu. He, together with an age mate, had 
wandered this far, about s0 miles from home, to visit a married 
sister. The headrest was one of the very few things which he 
carried with him in his travelling kit. His companion also carried 
one. They clearly were highly valued possessions, parted with 
reluctantly. But since he said that he could procure himself a 
new one (whether from some older craftsmen or by carving a 
new one himself 1 do not profess to know), he was finally induced 
ro part with it. 





Fic. I. THE BONT HEADREST 


Photographs: Rijksunivernteit Groningen 


To make a headrest the woodworker needs the proper kind otf 
tree, one which at a certain girth bifurcates evenly into two 
branches each abour as thick as a man’s arm. With knife and 
chisel he then proceeds to give it the required form, After the 
first rough shape has been blocked out, AG centre 1s cut away. 
The headrest now consists of a base on which two struts support 
the curved concave board on which a sleeping Boni rests his neck.! 
As soon as this process has been completed, that of decoration 
starts. 

Viewed from any angle the headrest strikes the observer as 
beautiful, balanced and even graceful, but it remains a useful 
object with a ‘functional’ beauty. However, if he happens to look 
at it frontally, exactly in front, he is struck by an odd impression 
that it is something more than a headrest. He may wonder what 
exactly gave him this impression—until he sees the answer before 
him in the form of a cow's head. The muzzle, the cheeks, the 
bovine front, the curved horns, they are all there. It is what may 
be termed a bucephalic headrest (fg. 2). 

Mow the observer may rest content with this observation and 
never look at the thing laterally. In fact he is rather unlikely to 
do so, unless he sets out to measure it exactly or draw its outline, 
If he does, he will probably undergo another sudden sensation, 
for, viewed from the side it is again something more than a head- 
rest. To me itis beyond doubt that what he sees is a circumcised 
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phallus, Hence the object seems to be rwice a symbol: first a 
symbol of cattle, although mow at least the Boni are no cattle- 
keepers; secondly a symbol of circumeision, though | do not 
know whether the Boni circumcise.4 

Hence it might also be called a ‘phallic’ headrest (though 
admittedly the idea of a headrest being phallic eccms a trie im- 
congruous). What else should one call it then but a “bucephalo- 
phallic’ object? 





FiG. 2, FRONTAL OR BUCEPHALIC ASPECT 


Thus fr about the headrest as a form. But since it ts not made 
of plain wood bur bears decoration we must now turn to thar 
aspect of pattern. 

The decoration is applied on both outer sides of the two sup- 
porting planes and consists of a geometric pene which can only 

ave been carved with a pointed knife, held in steady hand—as 
one would expect of a hunter of elephants, 

The carved patterns on the two sides are not identical, although 
they reveal an overall similarity. This reminds one of the way in 
which the principle of duality is actualized in the social structure. 
There too one finds dyads, but not juxtaposition of two halves 
matching cach other in every respects 

The themes expressed in the carving are concentricity and 
angularity. These are the two general ones in which all the motifs 
are comprehended; or, to put it in a different way, every figure 
is angular and, whenever space permits, it is also concentric. This 
last theme alre ady of necessity entails the use of repetition, a third 
theme. A fourth, logically dependent, i found im the use of 
juxtaposition. Juxtaposition again is inconceivable without the 
application of the theme of duplication. These five theme— 
(1) angularity, (2) concentricity, (2a) repetition, (3) ho or 
(34) duplication may be placed in a more proper hierarchy a 
follows: duplication ~ juxtaposition <= repetition —- concentri~ 
city —* angularity. In listing these five themes (omitting to 
mention as ‘independent’ themes those of mirroring and of alter- 
nation) | have not done enough. But though | would like to con- 
tinue talking about duplication, | must admit that there is the 
basic difficulty of knowing whether two ones make pwo or two 
halves one; possibly both are meant to be true. | am now thinking 
in Boni terms, or at least trying to do so. For, in the top row (1) 
of the plane (A) ewo squares of three columns each (1, 2, 3 and 
, 2’, 3') are divided by one single central column (4). Therefore 
as a first rule: one plus one makes two, or, conversely: two is 
divided to make twice one. In the same plane, however, rows 1 
and am reveal that two triangles (ic. half-squares) four mes 
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repeated make up one square, Hence, as a second rule: onc 
divided in two is twice a half, or one half plus another halt makes 
one. 

The first rule is again exemplified in the top row of plane B, 
the second one in the middle row. In the third row (Bm) an 
anomaly occurs, not uncommon in primitive art: one triangle 1s 
left unfinished. 

About juxtaposition (and mirroring) | need not say much, It 
HcCwur as berw cen the halves ot Al and iil and B i, in the first 
Pa Cages aS mIrroring, wl special i of juxtaposition, teh Lae: sure, 
The same holds tor the lett hand square of 1, where we find the 
only exact duplicates. 

Repenton, including alternation, is apparent when we con- 
sider A tt and im first as if forming one single square, and then 
divided into its constituent parts. Also the theme occurs in the 
tour litle columns of Bom and the pwice-three columns of A 1. 

About the two other themes I will not speak: both the angles 
and the concentric occurrence of triangles and squares are sufh- 
ciently apparent. 

The chimizn of the motifs used in the decoration has become 
clear by now. But order is concerned not only with quality, but 
also with quantity, or rather numbers. The Boni, in their ordering, 
apparently make frequent use of twos and threes. Elsewhere | 
have demonstrated how they do this in their social order too. A 
village which I described consists of two demes but of three line- 
ages. Here in their carving the numbers that crop up are: 27, 24, 
18, 12, 0, 6, 4, 3 and 2, all multiples of two and three. Concentri- 
city. is expressed in threes, fours and sixes: angularity itself im 
three: » ol sare if four, Da lication, mirronne, juxtaposition and 
alternation are all iinpouibl: WW chest the use of the number two. 
The numbers 9 and 12 are apparent in At, where 18 also occurs; 
and 24 appears in B it. 





Fic. 3. LATERAL (‘PHALLIC’) ASPECT 


It would require some measure of ingenuity to find other basic 
numbers expressed (like the “five’ of the Berbers, the ‘seven’ of 
the Israclites and the ‘forty’ of the Galla), and if they can be found 
[ am sure that they are there without reference to what the Boni 
themselves might well regard as one of the self-evident ways in 
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which to express some of the values embedded in their own 
culture. 

lf we anthropologists were, for some taxonomic reason, to 
adopt a nomenclature akin to that emploved in organic chemistry, 
we could refer to this Boni culture trait as a 2,3-bucephalo- 


phallic headrest! 


Notes 

' Two more groups of Gon, not mbhabiting this same stretch of 
country, both without doubt forming a nort extension, have 
been reported from the Lower Shebelli Kiver in the Barawa hinter- 
land and from the east bank of the Lower Juba, north of Margherita. 

21 think that I may have been the first anthropologst to do any 
piece of systematic investigation among them, in their own habitat. 
Grottanelli met a group of them on the coast; Battaglia’s paper is 
based on information supplied by Grottanelli, Other communica- 
tions, with the one noticeable exception of Puccioni’s, are negligible. 
Art has been mentioned only once before. 

The relevant sources are: N. Puccioni, “Osservazion sugli 
Waboni,” L' Universo, Vol. XVI (1936), pp. 1-8; RK. Parenti, “Gli 
Wabon,” Riv. di Biologia Colon., Vol. CX (1979), p. 645 (this paper 1s 
based on Puccioni's materials); C, Massari, * Maschere da danza deghi 
Waboni,’ Arch. Anthrop. Etnol., Volk. LAXA-LAXXT (1940-41), 
Florence; V. L. Grettanelli, "Note sui Bon, Cacciatori di basa 
casta dell'Oleregiuba,” Ann. Lawr., Vol. XXII (1987), pp. 191-212; 
R. Battaglia, “1 Bon di Hola Wager nell’Oltregiuba,’ Ann. Later., 
Vol. XXI (1957), pp. 322-46 (Grottanelli supplied the field data tor 
this somatological paper). 

‘Four somewhat similar headrests, but with entirely different 
ornamentation, were collected by Dr, L.G. A. Zéhrer, an Austrian 
U.N.E.S.C.O. expert in Somaliland, and were shown to me in the 
collections of the Muscum fiir Vélkerkunde in Vienna recently. It 
would be worthwhile to investigate whether these objects are 
really Daret Somali (as the label states; Dr. Zéhrer collected them 
in Afmadu, as he told me in a later communication) and, if so, 
whether they were made by Somali men, or by Boni and traded 
for other produce, The same applies to some Somali headrests in 
the British Museum. Most headrests from the Horn of Africa that 
I have seen (Galla, Kaffa, Danakél, Gadabursi Somali) are entirely 
dissimilar, having some sort of central support, instead of the two 
planes in the Boni case. They are also invariably of cruder workman- 
ship, hardly attaining artistic standards. 

4 If so (and I think this very likely), they do not carry it out at an 
carly age. Youngsters of six or seven running about naked have not 
been operated upon. When I say ‘circumcised’ I refer to circum 
cision proper and not to the operations known as incision and sub- 
incision, The representation, reduced to two dimensions, is quite 
naturalistic and easily discerned, the prepuce appearing to have been 
cut off, 

' Cf. my "The Bitdemic Bi-cephalous Boni,’ in J. R. Anthrop. 
Inst., Vol. XCII, Part 2 (1963). 


A Masai Text. By Dr. T, ©. Beidelman, Department af Social 


772 Relations, Harvard University 


In this brief communication, | sabmit a Masai text 
knowledge, has not 


(with English translation) which, to the best of my 
bean previously reported, perhaps because 
of its somewhat obscene nature. The text may prove of some value 
to those interested in problems in the symbolic expression of 
sexual opposition and antagonism. Although these motifs sccm 
strikingly obvious, | make no comment since [ do not consider 
myself sufficiently familiar with Masai society and culture to do so; 
| hope that others, better qualified, may provide some interpretation. 
The text and translation were provided by a literate Masai from 
north-western Masailand, Tanzania; the informant desires to 
remain anonymous. Although both he and I are familiar with 
Tucker and Mpaayei’s orthography, we have retained our own. 
“In the beginning all were alike. The man had his manly part on 
the face and it was the same with women. Then one day the man 
asked’ God to make him [over] in a different way. He took off the 
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manly part and put it beeween the [man’s] legs. When the woman! 
saw that the man no longer bad his manly part on his face, she felt 
conscious of herself. So she asked God to put her womanly part 
between her legs. God agreed to do so and told her that she should 
come out into the cattle enclosure® carly the next morning to mect 
him. When it dawned, the woman came out into the enclosure and 
met God. The woman told God, “Since you have now agreed to 
make me [over], let me be a man.” God refused. 

‘Then the woman said [to herself), "1 know what I'll do. Just let 
Him take off this loathsome thing} and He'll see me.""4 The woman 
wanted to be a man, because the man was strong and he ruled over 
the woman, When God removed the womanly part, the woman 
ran away trying to enter the house. She left God holding her 
womanly part in his hand. You know Masai houses are very low 
so that one must stoop over when going in. God looked at the 
woman running and said, “* Where is she running to?"’ God waited 
until the woman stooped over to enter the howse. As she bent over, 
God threw the womanly part [at the spot] between the woman's 
legs, The man looked at God throwing the womanly part and 
exclaimed, ‘Gad! What a shot!" * 


Ore apa pre eng’as iloloren aapon engop kertyanyukore apa pooki 
ting’ ani. Ore lewa meeta olewaisho cililio te ngomom, neija ake siininje 
apa cikuno ing’oroyok, Ore engolong nabo nefoki olee engAt haayeu 
naaitobir, Neidosu olewaisho nepik kirisha ngejek, Ore pee edol engitok 
olee meekure eeta olewaisho te mgomom, netum isura neomon engAi 
pee citayu enckituaishe enye apik kirisha ngejek. Nenyoraa engAi mejoki 
ore ake enasinie wou boo pee aalota attobir, Ore pee ekenyu nepuku 
eng oroyont boo neturne eng Al. Nefoki eng oroyoni engAi, “Ore naa due 
anu iforyoraye pee kindobir, indaaki olee!" Neany engAl. 

Nejo eng’ oroyoni, “Ayolo enaas. Njoo akaye eng'as aitayu eta nakai- 
shirai pee aadol. Keyeu apa eng oroyori nenyanyukic olee amun kegol apa 
olee, nad ninye apa sii oitore eng’oroyoni, Ore ake pee edotu engAi 
enckitwaisho e¢ ng oroyort neipiri eng’ oroyi ajo ajing atua aji, Neng'waa 
engAi cibung'ita enekitwaisho te ngaina. Niyolo ajo ore engajijik ol- 
Maasae naa eidoropu metaa keirugeyi enejing’i, Neing'or ake eng Ai eng’= 
eroyoni cipiri nejo, * Kai-sa-elo?" Neenyu ake eng Ai omerugoyu engitok 
ajing afi. Nenang’ie eng Ai engitok enekituaisho kirisha ngejek. Neing'or 
olee engAi enang'ie engitok enckituaisho nejo, “Elee! Ijo eme padang!* 


Notes 

' Although the plural form is previously used, here and in all 
subsequent parts of the text one finds the singular form. 

2 The kraal (boo). 

1 nakaishirat. 

4in the same sense as the common Bantu expressions which 
imply that a person will learn of another's anger or power, if that 
person is crossed or threatened, 


The Plantar Main-Line Index and Transversality in Panjabi 
| Khatris of India.* By P. K. Datta, M.Sc. PhD. 
9323 Lecturer in Anthropology, University of Delhi. With a 

——" figure and a table 
The proximal radiants of the four digital triradii a, 6, ¢ and d, 
located at the bases of the small toes in tibio-fibular sequence 
constitute the plantar main lines (fig. 1). The terminations of these 
main lines, placed im the reverse order, torm the main-line formula. 

A general idea of the alignment of ridges and the transversality 

may be obtained from the main-line formula and the index. The 

index of transversality is useful in the studies of evolutionary process 
and ethnic variations, besides personal identification, like other 
dermatoglyphic traits. 


Material and Methods 
The present investigation ts based on a study of sole prints of 
270 individuals, drawn from the Khatri community of Panjab, at 
present settled in Delhi. The sample has been collected at random 
and consists of both the sexes, ic. 140 males and 120 females. The 
technique followed in the collection of plantar prints and their 
* This paper forms a part of the author's Ph.D, dissertation accepted by 
the University of Delhi in totr, 
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analysis isin contormity with Cummins and Midlo (1961). ln order 
to study the generalized direction of ndges on the plantar surtace, 
usually the collective main-line formula had been taken into account, 
but owing to a great number of combinations produced, Cummins 
and Midlo (191) and Stegeerda and Stegeerda (1996) suggested the 
application of ‘modal types’ to reduce this number. However, 
Cummins has recommended the use of the main-line index as a 
better and simpler device for recording the most significant features 
of the total main-line formula. This index, calculated as a single 
figure, isa more useful measure for comparative studies. 





FIG. 1. PLANTAR SURFACE SHOWING MAIN LINES AND THEIR 
TERMINATIONS 


The technique for the formulation of the plantar main-line index 
is similar to one adapted for palms. The main lines p and a alone, 
which embrace the ridges of main lines 5 and c also, are considered 
sufficient to give a general picture of the slant of plantar ridges. 
Numerical values have been assigned to the terminations of thee 
main lines, which when added, result in the main-line index. | have 
(1961) devised my own scheme of values for various terminations, 
keeping in view the anatomical structure of the plantar surface and 
the tendency of the alignment of ridges. The scheme is as follows: 


Mam Line Termination ¢ 6 7 8 O TO If 42 £3 tg 1° 
[ Value ro - 234 § 6 FF 8 
Main Line Termination , 6 7 & 9 TO Tt 124414 «1° 
A Value 7 6 ¢ @ 2 2 to 4 8-3 
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From this scheme it may be observed that with an increase in the 
transversality of ridges there is a corresponding mecrease in the value, 
The range of index for a sole is from 4 to 14. 


Results aod Discussions 


From a study of Table I it is evident that, considering the main 
lines » and a alone, the Indian sample from Panjab displays 18 
different types of formulx. The characteristic feature of this popula- 
tion is the presence of formula 1-1" in about two-thirds of the 
plantar prints. The mean main-line index presents a value of 
1i-70, with very insignificant sex variations. However, the males 
tend to possess a slightly higher index (11-74) than the females 
(1u67). The bimanual differences are indicated in the male sample 
alone, with right soles possessing a higher index than the left ones. 
This is in conformity with the study of the palmar main-line index 
and transversality in some European populations, viz. European 
American males (Cummins, 1941) and females (Steggerda and 
Steggerda, 1936), German males and females (Cummins) and Jews of 
both sexes (Cummins). The right/left ratio of the plantar main-line 
index in the Indian population 1s 103 for the males and exactly 100 
for the females. The standard deviation for the male group is 1°78 
and for the female 1-91, The coefficient of variation (the standard 
deviation as a percentage of mean) is 14°16 and 16°36 for the males 
and temales respectively. 


TABLE 1. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTAR MAIN-LINE INDEX IN 
1§0 MALE (300 soles) AND 120 FEMALE (240 soles) PANJABL KHATRIS 
FROM INDIA 


Moain-Line formula Main-Line index Afales Fenrales 
(.A.) (No. of soles) (No. of soles) 
t=1" 12 19g 152 
1°13 10 4 7 
I-11 10 2 3 
Ig 12 Lo 13 
7 14 3h ay 
Io = 4 i] 
ae, & -- 1 4 
1i*7 iz i fh 
1370 _ 1 — 
wr a j 5 
LI*§ 12 7 5 
is fh 2 1 
os 10 i) = 
Tt 4 7 7 
go 4 — 1 
77 th I I 
75 8 fe j 
Total joa 240 
Mean mawi-line index ri-v4 Lit7 
Mean main-line index for right sole ligt 11°67 
Meant main-line index for left sole 11*S7 11-67 
Right/left ratio 13 L0G 
Transversality ( percentage) 2°93 o-oo 
Standard deviation r7h I-91 
Coefficient of variation 14th If 3h 


Summary 

t. The plantar dermatoglyphic prints of 140 male and 120 female 
individuals from Panjab (India) have been analysed with a 
view to studying their main-line index and transversality, 

2. The mean main-line index and transversality for the Indian 
population from Panjab is 11°70 and 1°46 per cent. respectively, 

3. Inthe sex differences, the males display a greater index than the 
females. The transversality is only 2°93 per cent. in the males and 
absolutely none in the female sample. 

4. The bimanual variations are noticeable in the males only, The 
index is comparatively higher in the right sole. The right/left 
ratio for the males and females is 103 and 100 respectively, 
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s. The standard deviation for the male sample is 1-78 and for the 
fernale 1°91. The values for the cocfiicient of variation are 14°16 
and 14°36 for the males and females respectively. 
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A Note on Bali Jatra. By [yotirmoyee Sarma, School of Oriental and 
9 African Studies, University of London 


With reference to Professor P. E. de Jossclin de 

Jong's Special University Lectures in Anthropology at 
the London School of Economics in February, 1965, on the spread 
of the Indian civilization and trade in the Indonesian Islands, I recall 
an interesting vestige of the days of trade between India and Indo- 
nesia in Orissa today. In the city of Cuttack in Orissa an annual fair ts 
held which is called Bali Jatra. Literally it means * going to Bali." The 
fair is localized in Cuttack, and is held every year on the grounds of 
the Cuttack Fort called Fort Maidan, just beside the river Mahanadh. 
It begins on the evening of the full moon in November or Rasa 
Purnia, and lasts for three days. The village craftsmen and traders 
from the areas surrounding Curtack bring their merchandise to the 
fair, and large numbers of people from the villages come to Cuttack 
ro see the fair, and to take boat rides on the Mahanadi afterwards, 
lt is also customary for young girls and boys in many parts of Chrissa 
to rise at dawn on the first day of Bali Jotra and float decorated paper 
boats on rivers or lakes, and to go for boat rides in the evenings in the 
light of the full moon, In Orissa Bali Jatra day 1s a State holiday, and 
although to the young people it gives occasions for merriment, the 
intellectuals are aware that these celebrations are commemorative of 
the fact thar going to Bali was at one time a major event in Crissa, 
and the traders went down the Mahanadi. 


A Zemi Naga Legend of the Great Indian Hornbill. By 


CR. Stoner 
775 All of us who have had the privilege of knowing 
the Nagas have been impressed by the important place 
in their folklore of the Great Indian Hornbill (Dicoheres bicornis). 
Some years ago | was told the following legend by the Zemi Nagas 
of the North Cachar Hills of Assam. 

‘Wie Zemis have a tale of how the Great Hornbill first came into 
being. Long ago there was an orphan boy without relatives or friends 
ro care for him. So he left his own village and went to live in another, 
far distant from his home. Here he was neglected and despised; and 
he went daily to work in the fields with the young men and girls. 
He made friends with a girl who was kind to him, and fell in love 
with her. One day, when they had stopped work to eat their meal 
in the field where they were weeding, he went to cat by himself, 
because the food that the villagers had given him was bad and dirty, 
and mixed with pigs’ dung, and he was ashamed to eat with the rest. 

‘The girl came up to him and offered him her food, but he was 
soured by his harsh treatment and would not take it; and he even 
threw his own meal away in disgust. Then he asked her: “ Will you 
give mie your fine striped skirt?” And she gave it to him. He asked 
her for her black body cloth, and her rice-beer gourd. Both of these 
she pave him. He put the skirt and the cloth round his own body, 
and the gourd into his mouth, and changed into a great black and 
white bird with a long yellow bill. 
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‘And straightway he flew up into a tree. Looking down at the 
girl who had befriended him he said to her “How do | look now? 
Am I not handsome?" “ Yes," she replied,” “indeed you are hand- 
some: come dowr here.” “No, I wall not come down; Tam going 
away, but one day I will come back. When you hear me coming, 
run out of your house, and I will drop down one of the best of 
my tail feathers.” 

‘Many vears went by. The girl married and brought up her 
family, Then, one day she heard a mighty droning of wings. She 
ran out of her house, and the Hornbill flew over her and dropped a 
feather which she caught. A man was standing ncarby who was in 
love with her, and he called up “ What about me? Give me a feather 
as well." No," replied the Hornbill, “ you never befriended me or 
helped me." And, so saying he defecated, and the dung dropped 
into the man’s eye and blinded him. 

‘The bird flew away, and from that day on the girl had all she 
wanted of money, clothes and rice. Even now, when we sce a 
Hornbill we believe that it was once a man.’ 


Découverte d'une statue de bois dans la vallée de Parun 
226 (Nouristan). By Ahewd Ali Motamedi, Director, 


Kabul Afuseum, Afghanistan. Wit a figure 
Au cours de l'été 1963 M. Palwal (qui étudiair le 
dialect Munjani) a averti la Direction Générale des Antiquites et 
Musées d'Afghanistan de la présence d'une nouvelle statue de bois 
dans la vallée de Parun au Nouristan (un des districts afghans au 
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Fig, 1. VALLEY OF PARUN. 


Height 79 on. Photograph: A. A, Motamed 
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nord-est du pays, dans I’Hindou-Kouch oriental), La Direction des 
Antiquites a alors cutrepris les démarches nécessaires aupres du 
Gouverneur de Tchagha Sarai pour faire venir cette statue au 
Musée de Caboul. Grice aux bons soins du Gouverneur et du 
representant de |'Education Nationale la dite starue est parvente au 
Musée dans le courant du mois de novembre, 1943. 

L’aspect général de la statue n'est pas nouveau mais de nombreux 
détails Je sont. Parmi les statues du Nourisean actuellement cxposces 
au Muste de Caboul, nous avons déja deux exemplaires du méme 
type, representant une femme assise 4 califourchon sur un capridé 
(voir Edelberg, Lennart, Art: Asutiques, tome VII, 1960, Fasc. 4p. 
250, fig. 7 ct &), 

Nous allons examiner maintenant les différences qu'on remarque 
en comparant la nouvelle statue aux deux autres du meme style et 
Parfois a l'ensemble de la collection, Ce qui frappe tout d'abord 
c'est la téte, Le sommet du crine est chauve, mais on remarque des 
cheveux derriére la téte. La téte 4pparait entre les cornes du capridé 
mais le menton ne repose pas sur la téte de l’'animal, Le visage est fort 
différent: les yeux sont en relief (ce qui est rare parmi l’ensemble des 
itatues) ct fait unique, les pupilles sont fiyurées par des feuilles de 
nica. Le nez a des proportions normales (d‘habitude il est beaucoup 
plus gros). La bouche est ouverte laissant apparaitre les dents de la 
machoire supérieure (d'habitude la bouche n'est signaleée que par un 
trait dans le bois). Les oreilles sont bien dessinées et le front ext 
tatoue. Autour du cou, fit également unigue, On reMmarque un 
collier 4 double rang formé de petits cailloux incrustés. Contraire- 
ment aux deux autres statues celle-ci a des Cpaules, Les mains 
saisissent aussi les cornes de I'animal, qui est beaucoup plus petit, 
mais les seins occupent leur place normale. La nouvelle statue a un 
bracelet au poignet gauche et un double bracelet au droit alors que 
les deux autres ont un double bracelet 3 chaque poignet. Enfin, aux 
dos des deux premitres statues on voit le panier conique que les 
femmes portent généralement au Nourtstan; la nouvelle statue n'en 
i pas. 

premicre vue cette statue parait neuve. Or selon Jes renscigne- 
ments que M. Palwal a recucilli sur place cette statue a été découverte 
dans une maison qu'on vidait en vue de la démolir. Sj la sta tue était 
ancienne le bots aurait normalement di porter des traces d'altération, 
of il nen est rien, ce qui nous améne 4 avancer les deux hypotheses 
TU WI Ties : 

(1) Ilya pewt-tre encore au Nouristan des gens qui some fidéles 4 
leur ancienne religion et qui continuent [a tradition de leur att 
ancien, 

(2) Il cst possible que cette statue provienne de Chitral of la 
religion primitive de I'Hindou-Kouch est encore vivante, et qu'elle 
ait éte amendée récemment au Nouristan. 

Quelle que soit son origine cette starue est donc une découverte 
importante du point de vue ethnographique. 

Note 
' Pour des renseignements concernant les statues du Mouwristan, 
voir Edelberg, Lennart, Arts Asnariques, tome VII, 1960, fase. 4: 
ct pour des renseignements plus généraux sur le Nouricdan, 
Robertson, G. §., ‘Kafiristan and its People,’ Geag. J., London, 
1804, pp. 93-218, . 


Two Rock Engravings from South Africa in the British 
p59) + Museum. By Dr. Gerhard J. Fork, Alexander MeGregor 


Memorial Museum, Kimberley, South Africa. With neo 
Agures 

In 1963 | paid a short visit to the British Museum and saw two 
South African rock engravings in the Ethnographical Gallery. 
One shows a quagga and on the other rock are several animals, 
Lack of time and suitable material prevented me from making 
rubbings, and I only tried to establish the locality from which the 
rock slabs came. All Il could find out was: ‘from a site about § miles 
north of Kimberley.’ 

Recently Miss Denise Gross of London was 
provide me with rubbin 
Kimberley. 


kind enough to 
gs which enabled me to search here in 
The Alexander McGregor Museum boasts a collection 
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of copies of rock paintings and rock engravings, some dating bac! 
nearly Loo years ago. Among the copies of rock engravings made b 

G. W, Stow, the well-known geologist and author of The Not. 
Raves of South Africa (published posthumously), | found one which, 
depicts the quagga now in the British Museum. I do not know whar 
methods Stow employed to obtain his copies, and whether he mad- 
tracings of some kind, as his copies are sometimes very accurate 
but sometimes show slight divergencies from the original. This i: 
the case with the quagea. Compared with Miss Gross’s rubbing 
Stow's animal looks like a three-horned creature, while on the slab 
the cars are in proportion and one can se a chipping (not man- 
imide) roughly in the middle of the forehead and another above one 
ear. The tail i hangmg down more or less parallel to the hind 
quarters, The stripes do not cover the whole body, rhus indicating 
that this is the extinct quagea (Equus quagga boleni), As far as size 
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me, is i _ aie . « 
Fic. 2. RUBBING BY MISS D. GROSS FROM 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


ROCK ENGRAVING 
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goes the copy is of the same size as the original, the stripes are 
arranged in the same way but in addition to the mistake about the 
chipping and ear the tail is alsa not correctly copied by Stow. 
On the engraving it is parallel whilst Stow ler it fly horizontally to 
the end of the slab. Bur there is no mistake that he depicted the 
animal now housed in the British Museum. He wrote on the sheet of 
paper where he copied this quagea (and a number of other animals 
still on the site): “Wild Animals from the Rocks on Bushman’s 
Roppic on the Farm Wildebeest Kul.’ 

Wildebeestkuil is a farm near Kimberley and that koppie (hill) 
is about nine miles north-west (not north) of Kimberley. We know 
that many engravings have been removed from the site; this was 
formerly not prohibited by law. But even so we still have about 200 
slabs with engravings on that hill. As | learnt in the British Muscum 
that both slabs are from the same site, [ think that I am correct in 
saying that both come from Wildebeest Kuil. At the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition in London in 1886 there were exhibited a number 
of Bushman carvings from Wildebeest Kuil: ‘Zebra, ostrich, cle- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippo, hartebesst, crane bull," so the catalogue 
informs us, according to Dr. Maria Wilman (The Rock Engravings 
of Griqualand West and Bechuanaland, South Africa, Cambridge, 1933). 
This would indicate that the slabs probably came into the British 
Musetm after the exhibition closed. A ‘zebra’ is listed instead of 
the even then extinct quagga, bur thar is of mo avail in this con- 
oA, 


A South Sumatran Corral. By Dr. M. A. Jaspan, Department of 
Anthropology, University of Western Australia, With 
PIP De a figure 

Whilst collecting lineage genealogics at the Red- 
jang village of Sawang Libéa in the North Bencoolen kahupaten 
in 1963 | was surprised to sce a man setting up an ingenious portable 
springe corral. The device, known as an affit, was said to have been 
common until a generation ago," bur this was the last remaining 

example of it known in Kedjang country. 
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FIG. 1. SPRINGE CORRAL, SOUTH SUMATRA 


The corral (fig. 1) is designed to trap the wild forest cock (monok 
hege; G. gallus gallus) found in the foothills of the Barisan Mount- 
ains. It consists of 14 rattan stakes (hens)? to each of which a noow 
(skap) of lian or root lashing (pukut) is attached, The sliding end of 
the moose is attached to the stake by a woven ratian ring (pasaw).! 
The stakes are joined one to another by a thin cord (klibia’) of 
twisted barkcloth; when they are stood up in the ground the 
likia’ is stretched taut $0 as to form a circular obstache or fence. 
The stakes when arched are 7o cm, high, 

The corral, which has a diameter of about 2 metres, is woually sct 
up in a small clearing of the secondary forest. The trapper places a 
domestic cock as a decoy in the centre of the corral, its foot tied to a 
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stake. He then moves about 20 metres away and hides in the bush to 
await his quarry. The wild cock approaches the corral and gets 
caught cither flying into one of the fourteen springes or in attempt- 
Ing to get out. Its loud clacking and cackling on being caught sum- 
mon the trapper who is generally able to take his prey alive. 


Notes 

A. L. wan Hasselt, in his Ethnographische Atlas wan Mudden- 
Sumatra, Leiden, 1881, Place CA, has left ws a line drawing of a 
dmilar device that he saw m West Sumatra, there called a djaré 
balan. 

2 Van Hassele’s West Sumatran corral shows 34 stakes, 

1 See van Hasselt’s excellent drawing (Plate CXX, 2, 1/1) of an 
almost identical hews, skap, pasaw and klikia’. 


A Unique Ghana Stool. Hy Dr. M. J. Field. Cintwersity of Ghana, 


With a figure 

229 The common type of chief’s stool im Ghana is the 
' well-known “Ashanti stool’ of the Akan peoples, 
which was always carried into battle to bring victory, In this 
capacity of a war medicine it was copied by the Ga, Adangme, 
Ewe and aboriginal Guan. Previous to this, these imitators “did not 
know chiefs and did not know war stools," but were under the 
leadership of priestly patriarchs. Their mearest approach to “stools’ 
were tiny ivory headrests resembling the ivory headrest of Gua the 
Elder of Egypt, now in the British Museum. These venerated 
objects were never taken to war but were carned m procession 

annually on the heads of young virgins who were then sacrificed. 





FIG. 1. THE AWUTU STOOL 


However, the Awutu-Beretu of Awutu, a patrilineal people 
speaking a Guan dialect, have a stool (pru) of a type nor hitherto 
descnbed elsewhere in Ghana, The Awutu immigrated into their 
present district in the sixteenth century bringing this stool. On it 
every new chief (odefey) is enstooled. 

Unlike the Ashanti type of stool, which always lies on its side 
except on ceremonial occasions, the pru always stands upright. 
It is carved our of one cylinder of wood, has three handles and is 
kept white with an annual coating of mew whitewash, It has never 
been to war, but is evidently a fertility object as it displays a carved 
phallus, | 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Rotating Credit Association among Indians in Malaya 
| Simt,—In her Wellcome Medal essay for 1963, Shirley 
230 Ardener (1964, p. 203) states: * Rotating credit associa- 
» tons are said to be found among women, but not 
among men, in Indian communities in Malaya (Sharma, 1962, 
personal communication).” This seems to be no longer true (Jain, 
1963). On rubber estates and other rural settlements of Indians in 
Malaya, there is a well developed rotating credit association known 
as citty or kutu. A typical cittu has a mixed membership of both men 
and women, and not of women alone. Two main varieties of 
mixed citfa are found: ela-c-citte (citt by auction), by far the 
commoner, corresponds to Ardener’s model 4 (p. 214) and buluk- 
ka-cecittu (itt by lots) corresponds to her model 1 on the same 
page. The membership of only the latter type of cit Lay soire= 
times be sexually exclusive, or even based on age. Men, just as 
women and children, may form ulukka-c-cittw to buy from the cittu 
fund an article of common interest to the members, About urban 
communities of Malayan Indians Charles Gamba (1958, pp. 41-42) 
writes: “The kuthu, with or without interest, is common among 
urban Indians m Singapore and Federation of Malaya, and among 
lower-grade employees in the civil service,” That this kutu has an 
exclusively female membership is nowhere indicated by Gamba, | 
am convinced that Ardener’s information may be true for a small 
sector of the Indian population in Malaya and it should not be 

generalized tor “Indian communities in Malaya’ as a whole. 

Tam in sympathy with Ardener’s contention that the rotating 
credit association may usefully be related to the traditional systems 
of mutual assistance found ina society, | had independently arrived 
at a similar view in trying to explain the pervasiveness of citty among 
Malayan Indians. It seems that the situation there is brought about 
by the interaction of two forces, namely, the traditional systems of 
reciprocity as exemplified in certain aspects of ritual prestations in 
Tamil society and the economic environment of immigrants 
working for small, though regular, wages or salaries. 

R. K. JAIN 
Department of Sociology, 
The University of New England, Annidale, NwS.1M". 
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Nigerian Traditional Healers. C/, Man, 1945, to2 
, 2&.—Professor Margetts’s article on the traditional 
231 healers of the Yoruba of Nigeria recalled an experience 
In 1926 1 was the administrative officer in charge of the Ikot 


of mine among the Ibibio of the Calabar Province. 
Ekpene division, An Ibibio lid a complaint that his wife, Adia 
Udo Ikpene, had been abducted and was mow forcibly restrained 
by one Akpan Umo Idiong. [ asked him what Native Court he 
attended and he replied Ikot Okoro, As | would be there in the 
next few days | told him to see me there. | arrived at [kot Okoro 
im the early afternoon and inquired about Akpan Umo Idiong only 
to be told that he was a well-known offa ibok, ic. herbalist. As he 
lived about two miles away | paid him a visit, Did he know any= 
thing about a woman Adia Udo Ikpene? He did. She had been 
broughe to him by her parents because ‘she did not know herself’ 
However, she was getting better. 1 asked him what his treatment 
was, He replied that he had her locked wp in a darkened room, 
had shaved her head, was putting cooling lotions on it and giving 
her bland food and that he repeatedly went in and talked to her. 
She was improving, and would soon be returned to her parents, 


[ asked him if he treated everyone who came to him. He replied 
that he did nor. He first examined the patients and if he saw that 
the person was incurable, he told the family to take the person 
away because, so far as he was concerned, that person was as good 
as dead, 

I gathered that he specialized in what today are called psycho- 
somatic affictions rather than organic ones, 

The next day the husband arrived, | told him char | saw no reason 
bo interfere. 

M.D. W. JEFFREYS 

Witwatersrand University, Jolunnestierg 


West African Beads. (/, Max, 1964, 90 
, S1a,—In his article ‘Modern Koli Beads in Ghana,’ 
932. A. Sordinas has omitted to mention that | and r are 
of West Africa [ 


interchangeable throughout many of the languages 
f. D. Westermann and M. A. Bryan, Languages of 
West Africa, Part U1, Handbook of African Languages, O.ULP., 1952, 
Pp. 42, 47); consequently the kell bead is also known as the akort 
fread. This matter of the nomenclature of the Akori— Agerey bead 
was discussed by me in ‘The Marginelle Currency of Timbuctu, ' 
Bulletin de Ufnstinet francais d'Afrique noire, Vol. X'V (January, 1953), 

and in “Aggrey Beads," African Studies, Vol. XX, No. 2 (1961). 
M.D. W. JEFFREYS 

Witwatersrand Civersity, Johannesturg 


The Corbelled Stone Huts of the Riviera. Ch Mans, 1982, 46 
23 3 St,—A new reading of James Walton's note on 


“The Corbelled Stone Huts of Southern Europe," 
has led me—though belatedly—into a brief comparison 
with my own recent observations (August, 1944). 

Walton mentions the huts of Cervo territory; this report concerns 
those of the Diano hinterland, only a few miles from there—huts 
raised up by shepherds and peasants using slabs of local eo-oligocenic 
limestone, in the olive groves and upon the agricultural terraces 
which contour the valleys and heights, Most huts appear to belang 
toa ‘free-standing’ form, with a round plan, a single straight 
lintel and a double wall: the interior one, acting as a supporting 
wall, is often of the corbel type, that is of tiers of stones projecting 
increasingly on the inside; the exterior one is nearly vertical, the 
interval between them being filled up with a débris of stones or 
gravels, Both Walton and Cassar (see Maw, ryt, 80) have described 
such a model. A wide horizontal stone plate, sometimes covered 
with fodder tufts, occludes the habitually truncated summit. 

These buildings seem to be shelters against the inclemencies of 
weather, and nothing more. Walton refers, somewhat perplexingly, 
fo some ancient beliefs attributed to the megalith-builders of the 
Mediterranean, according to the well-known opinion of Tritsch 


(J. Hell, Stud,, 1943), namely that the second opening, immediately 
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above the entrance, may be ‘a survival of the widespread belief thar 
after death the spirit of the deceased passes in and out of the house 
or tomb in which the body rests." Such a gap is infrequent and 
appears peculiar to the bigger buildings, in which a lightening is 
needed of the load of the heavy overtopping structures weighing 
on the lintel. This explanation is in fact the one offered by some 
artilicers of the stone huts, who add that the same Opening can serve 
as, or is also intended for, a truc window, easily built and usefial 
when the entrance is closed with its wood door. As fir as know, no 
vestige of superstitious reasons or metaphysical substrata is per- 
cepoble. The erection of these provision cots clearly represents an 
architectural inheritance nowadays divorced from any liturgical 
inheritance. 

Moreover, I think that the linking of these buildings to the 
archaic Mediterranean and continental megaliths, in the sense of an 
almest direct derivation, is far from established. Neither the 
morphological studies so far effected nor the conjecture that both 
the French and the ftalian (Ligurian) Riviera were areas of high 
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cultural conservatism and ‘xenophobia’ support this view, It seems 
possible—taking as a basis some still provisional data—that the cases 
of the Sardinian pinnete of today, for instance, and of the Maltese 
gima (well emphasized by Cassar), which are real modern survivals 
of a prehistoric tradition, are quite different from that of the 
Riviera huts. Here not only intermedianes, but even plausibly 
identifiable ancestors are unknown. The modern corbelled stone huts 
of the Riviera, suggestive of nuraghe and monatholos, whether iso- 
dome or mot, big or small, ctc., scattered all over the area of a good 
limestone reducible to slabs, may represent a free-standing group 
somchow distant from insular or neighbouring affinities. 

The progress of research about ‘i castellari® of the Iron Age and 
the pre-Roman oppida of this region might contribute new 
elements and perhaps a new, positive standpoint. 

The purpose of the present note is merely to draw attention to 
this subject, in order to enrich and develop the valid contributions of 
Walton and a few other authors; and also to mvite more advanced 
research into both ancient megaliths and folkloristic data, in search 
ef those real and consistent connexions which alone can avoid the 
chimane of superficial resemblances. 

FRANCESCO FEDELE 
Institute of Anthropology, University of Turin 


. Bronze Age Technology. Cf. Mas, 1058, 13, 39, G4, 173; 1999, 


. 137, 209 
23 The retiring Honorary Editor of Man would like to 
act might, 30 far as that is now possible, an injustice 
unintentionally done by him, jomelly with the Depury Keeper of 
Ethnography im the British Muscum, to Mr. Henry Hodges some 
six years ago. It may be recalled that a remarkable series of three 
articles on Bronze Age technology in Europe and Asia by the 
sculptor and technologist Mr. Leon Underwood had led to some 
correspondence in Man, in the course of which Mr. Hodges 
questioned Mr. Underwood's main thesis of the extensive use of the 
lost-wax method in the mass production of Bronze Age weapons, 
and incidentally his interpretation—treally an obiter dictum not 
germane to the main theme—of what be had described as a * blade- 
muard” on a shafthole axe from Ur. In a contribution to the dis- 
cussion (1958, 173), Mr. William Fagg had implied the possibility 
that Mr. Hodges’s interpretation of this phenomenon might be 
accounted for by unfamiliarity with the object; having later learned 
that such an implication was unfounded, he withdrew it in a note 
appended to 1959, 209, while maintaining his surprise at the 
interpretation itself, which seemed to ateribute an anthropomorphic 
purpose to the natural forces of corrosion. To this Mr. Hodges 
rejoined with the following letter, received by the Honorary Editor 

on 30 October, 1949: 


* $ia,—I am sorry that Mr. Fage finds himself unable to make a 
tardy apology without indulging in a Parthian shot. Since Mr. 
Fage has once again raised the subject of the “blade-guard™ on 
the axchead from Ur, 1 would like to make the following 
observations, if only to clarify the issues to the readers of MAN. 
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‘In the first place the “blade-guard” contains no metallic 
bronze, but is totally munecralized; and that mineralization is 
quite typical of many bronzes from the Near and Middle East. 

The “ blade-guard” is not a single, solid object as one might 
suppose from Mr. Underwood's sketch. It is brittle, fissured, 
and made up of at least four fragments, at one time held into 
position by an adhesive. During the conservation treatment of 
this object, that was still actively corroding, some of these 
fragments have come unstuck. 

*On the butt end of the same axe isa thick wedge of mineral- 
ation similar in character to the so-called “blade-guard.” 

“These are the simple, undeniable facts, If anyone wishes to 
sce in this hump of mineralized matter the hkeness to a “ blade- 
guard,” that 1 his concern, From the facts set down above 
only, those who have studied the corrosion of bronze will be 
able to form their own, and I suspect rather different, con- 
clusions; for the much hammered edges of bronze implements 
are generally those areas to suffer the heaviest corrosion, and 
one needs but a rudimentary knowledge of metallography to 
appreciate why this should be so. 

H, W. M. HODGES" 
Institute of Archeology, University of London 


The Honorary Editor at once formed the firm intention of publishing 
this letter, but, wishing to append a comment to it in his other 
capacity, felt under the obligation of making a fresh inspection of 
the piece rather than relying on his memory of his orginal examin- 
ation, a year or so earlier, with Mr. BR. M. Ongan, then of the 
Ruesearch Laboratory of the British Museum, He accordingly 
enquired for it on two or three occasions over a period of months, 
but it was by then undergoing an extended course of treatment 
Which made its examination at that time inconvenient. It may also 
be that this postponement was compounded by the fact that the 
Honorary Editor and the Deputy Keeper were too ready to make 
allowances tor each other's difhtcultics, then and later, in meeting 
their many commitments. 

The apology for this unconscionable delay is unreserved: yet 
Mir Hodges would hardly een (in spite of the implication of his 
first sentence above) that such a weakness of position in point of 
procedure should Jead to a concession of the matter at issue. 

Mr. Fage writes: “The Ur axehead has now been found, after a 
scarch for which | am most gratefulto the Department of Western 
Asiatic Antiquities, to be still “in soak” in the Research Laboratory, 
and | have carefully examined it. Interpretation is now further 
obscured by new deposition under treatment, though the fragments 
of the “guard” can now be examined on both their surfaces. Mr. 
Hodges's metallographic exposition is, of course, theoretically un- 
exceptionable, and his interpretation cannot, | think, be ruled out; 
1 will abstain therefore from any Parthian shots (e.g. that lam now 
looking forward to buying the fit monkey-typed edition of 
Shakespeare's works). Yet both surfaces of the “‘guard™ fragments 
seem much smoother and more clearly artifactual than the cutting 
surfaces of the blade itself, and the probabilities still seem to favour 
Mr. Underwood's view." 
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The Fossil Evidence for Homan Evolution. By WW’. E. Le Gros 
Clark, 2nd (revised) edition. Chirago (ULP.), 1g. 
23 5 Pp. xii, 201, 26 figs. Price 2 45. 

i However suggestive the facts of comparative 
anatomy may be, however reasonable the mechanism furnished by 
experimental genetics may be also, the hypothesis and consequent 
theory of cvolution must be judged as fit or frail by the record of 
the rocks: it is an adventure in a history whose stages lack con- 
temporary human witness. It is all the more important, then, that 
any presentation of this evidence should be as clear, and as judicial 
in tone, as that which determines whether a man shall hold or lose 
his life or liberty. 

Sir Wilfrid Le Gros Clark has long been known for his outstanding 


ability in this field. This revised and enlarged second edition of his 
Fossil Evidence for Hioman Evolution is a further witness to it. He has, 
more than most, brought such order into our knowledge of the 
subject as its present state allows, first by providing a rational 
classification and terminology (without which argument is im- 
possible), secondly, by a critical revision of all the older material in 
the light of the new. Not the least valuable part of this book is its 
first 40 pages, in which he sets out clearly the methodology and 
logical criteria that must always be remembered and applied in this 
realm of our thought; because it is these that constitute the truly 
scientific basis of any conclusions that we arrive at ultimately. To 
describe the rest of this book even briefly would be impossible in 
the space of a review. ft is enough to say that it carries us as far in 
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the subject as a critical mention of ‘Home habilis,’ whose entry in 
the anthropological peerage he refuses. | 

As most readers will know, he recognizes a human trinity: 
Sapiens, Erectus and Neanderthal: neither confounding the species 
nor dividing the genus. Australopithecus is discussed thoroughly and 
is assigned hominid rank, generically different from Hoiio. The time 
has not yet come, it scems, for assigning bodies and genealogical 
place to the dental finds at present labelled Yelanthropus and 
Meganthropus, 

This book is subtitled ‘An Introduction to the Study of Paleo- 
anthropology." It is the best of its kind for this purpose so far. The 
treatment of its concepts and the factual data conforms to those 
standards that a scientist should demand and ir is, moreover, ¢asy to 
read because of the author's prose: would that all wrote so well. 
Iris excellently produced and so cheap that it should find a place in 
every physical anthropologist's library, be he tyro or expert. 

M. A. MacCONAILL 


Genetics and Man. By C.D. Darlington, London (Allen & Cinurin), 


| 1964. Pp. 382. Price 2 guineas 
236 Genetics and Man is a new edition of the author's 
Facts of Life first published in 193. It is much revised 
to take account of the remarkable discoveries of the past ten years. 
The first ten chapters are historical and give a brilliant survey of the 
historical development of ideas on genetics and evolution from the 
Greek atomists to the present synthesis of the contributions of 
students of evolution, of heredity, of cell structure, and most 
recently of molecular chemistry. It was Lamarck who invented the 
term ‘biology’ and Herbert Spencer who introduced ‘evolution,’ 
‘heredity’ and ‘survival of the fittest," the latter following Malthus's 
“struggle for existence" and Darwin's ‘natural selection,’ Darlington 
tnakes the interesting point that sociologists learnt their Darwinism 
from Herbert Spencer and not Darwin: which may account for 
some of the failures of communication that still exist between 
sociologists and biologists. He shows how difficult men find it to 
accept the idea of genetic determinants or genes: there was a refusal 
to face the assumption of material bodies in the germ plasm acting 
throughout life and determining the characters of the mature plant 
or animal, He might have added that even today the majority of 
educationists will assume that change in relative intelligence score 
after the age of say 11 years must be environmentally determined. 
The second half of the book is very different, It contains a series of 
articles, stimulating but often perhaps rather extreme, on current 
social problems and on fundamental philosophical questions such as 
the existence of free will. It is a pleasure to sce the emphasis on the 
value of twin studies in determining the relative contributions of 
nature and nurture; though few would accept as literally as Darling- 
ton the results of series, such as that of Lange on criminal twins, 
which are based on individually reported cases rather than from a 
complete ascertainment of all cases in a population. It is a pleasure 
too to see questioned the currently fiahionsbe doctrine that all 
ethnic groups have the same distribution of gencs for mental 
qualities, a doctrine which can only be true if the overall selection 
presures were the same in many different socictics in many different 
parts of the world. 
C.O. CARTER 


The Basis of Human Evolution. By Bertram S. Kraus. New York 


(Harper & Row), 1964. Pp. 384. Prive £2 gs, (cloth), 
237 &4.16s. (paper) 

; Dr, Kraus, a Professor of Anatomy and Physical 
Anthropology at the University of Pittsburgh, has written this 
book because he rightly feels that every educated man should 
have some understanding of human heredity and cvolution. 
The first section is a competent but simple account of human 
evolution and man’s place in the animal kingdom. It is somewhat 
dated in that it still discusses the ewo alternative theories of man's 
ongin, that he arose late from a common ape stem, or that he arose 
carly from a *pithecoid’ stem before any of the other great apes had 
separated off. Dr. Kraus is unaware that modem chromosome and 
immunological studies have shown not only that man arose late, 
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but that he is more closely related to the African apes than these a 
are related to the Asiatic apes, The human karyotype is in fact 
iustrated, but is not compared with that of the other great apes, 
and there is no discussion of that most critical mutation in human 
evolution whereby the 48 chromosomes of the common ancestor, a 
number still found in Par and Gorilla, were reduced to the 46 of 
Homo. Again the author's account is somewhat dated when he writes 
that there is a morphological and geographical gap between 
Australopithecine and Hominine fossils; recent discoveries in Africa 
and reappraisals of older discoveries in Java are filling the gap 
between Australopithecs africanus and Homo erectus, The account of 
the mechanisms and principles of evolution is good, except that a 
misleading table of human mutation rates is given without the 
necessary warning that such estimates will be quite unreliable, for 
example, in the case of recessive genes which confer heterozygote 
advantage. The medical practitioner will also smile at statements 
such as that ‘some cases of mongolism are examples of autosomal 
iriony. 

There is a good account of the fossil evidence for human evolution 
with an especially good section on the evolution of teeth. The account 
of the origin of present-day races is also good and the author js to 
be congratulated on his schema of their development. Too often 
such diagrams show the present-day races and earlier fossils as 
blind ends, like branches of a tree. The author uses a diagram 
showing a criss-cross divergence and confluence like the streams 
flowing to the sea in a marshy delta, so indicating that the gene pool 
of a modern population of Home sapiens probably draws from the 
genes of many different populations of Homo erectus type. 

The final chapter on the biological and cultural status of modern 
man shows, oddly enough, a somewhat naive environmentalism. 
The author suggests that there is littl or no selection operating 
today; whereas it is known that something like $0 per cent. of 
zygotes do not grow to maturity, that there are marked differences 
in fertility between those who do reach maturity, and that a 
substantial proportion of both fertal loss and infertility are genctically 
determined, a considerable part by cytologically demonstrable 
chromosome imbalance. He writes ‘...in education, not in 
genetic change, lie the potentialities for furure adaptation of the 
species, which begs the question of the many individuals who 
cannot be educated to take a full part in modern technically ad- 
vanced cultures, and of the extent to which the distribution of 
genotypes.in population affects the future development of its culture. 

C. O. CARTER 


The Diversity of Man. By Robin Clarke. London (Phoenix House), 
3 g 1964. Pp. 62, 28 plates, 13 figs. Price 11s, Gd. 


This book, which is one of the ‘Progress of Science’ 

series, is well written, attractively presented, and timely 

in appearance. Its subject is human variability—how it has come 
about, how it may be measured and described, and how an under- 
standing of it can help to explain many of the apparent differences 
between human groups. The author moves at a brisk pace through 
many of the aspects of human biology, and reviews many of the 
HUMerous Contemporary scientific aids that are utilized in that study. 
The chapter on human pigmentation, for example, contains refer- 
ences to the spectrophotometer, to melanin and the melanocytes, 
and to the structure of the skin. The text is accompanied by ex- 
cellent line drawings and plates; the proper note of caution is sounded 


regarding interpretations of pigmentary differences between 
peoples. 
Other chapters are equally up to date in their subject matter and, 


amongst other topics, deal with hair types, facial morphology, cli- 
matic adaptation in man, hamatological variability, P.T.C. sensi- 
tivity and the historical aspects of blood groups and discase, 

The book ends with a chapter on the eugenic implications of some 
recent discoveries in the ficlds of human genetics, and with a brief 
but sensible section of advice to those wishing to make a career in 
physical anthropology and human biology. 

There is one rather misleading figure that calls for comment, how- 
ever, viz. the map showing Re cmey routes into North America 
which appears on p. 42. Whilst the legend makes it plain that 
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neither fossil man nor apes have been found in North America (the 
author is presumably dismissing the Midland, Minnesota and 
Tepexpan finds), such creatures are figured prominently on the map 
itself. It is also unfortunate, perhaps, that the spectrophotometer 
head figured on p. 13 is shown as being applied to the dorsal surface 
of the lower arm instead of the medial aspect of the upper arm. 
This 13 a popular book rather than an academic text, but it could 
be used with advantage in sixth forms, teacher training colleges, and 
some first-year university courses, provided that the rather sketchy 
bibliography were supplemented. 
D, Rh. HUGHES 


Anatomie anthropologique. By Georges Olivier. Paris (Wigot), 
23 1964, Pp. 488, 140 illus. 


This book meets a very real need. Its author is not 

only a distinguished physical anthropologist but also an 
embryologist who has added much to our knowledge of the pre- 
natal development of the skeleton. This first-hand competence in 
two branches of human biology has enabled him to do more 
effectively what Arthur Keith tned to do in his Human Embryology 
and Aforphology, one of our textbooks over 4o years ago. Professor 
Olivier’s work isin fact an account of human variations, informed by 
the spirit of classical morphology and presenting postnatal differences 
44 the continuation of prenatal processes, Comparative anatomy is 
employed asan aid to our understanding of the human thing; but 
always critically, a clear distinction being made between mam- 
malian and premammalian developmental processes where these 
have now been established. 

The intensification of embryological studies and the experimental 
and functional aspects of anatomy have, between them, very nearly 
extinguished interest in the morphological basis of the subject: 
except where it enters into evolutionary theory. Nevertheless, 
morphology—the study of homologies—is to anatomy as mathe- 
miatics is to engineering or physics, for it is the foundation of our 
understanding of the structural ordering of our bodies. If only for 
this reason alone Anatomie anthropologique is to be recommended to 
those who teach or study human biology. It is pleasant to read and 
clearly illustrated. The bibliographies at the end of cach section 
are both full and up to date. They are not the least valuable part of 
the work. Not the least pleasing feature of the book is the humorous 
adaptation of Riodin'’s Thinker on the front cover, an ape looking 
reHectively at a human skull. When a scientist is also a man of wit 
we are more ready to believe what he says. 

M. A. MacCONAILL 


Physical Anthropology 1953-61. Edited by Gabriel HW’. Lasker. 
: _ tearbwok of Physical Anthropology, Vol. IX. Mexico 
JA (inst. Nac. de Antrop. ¢ Hist. for Amer. Ass. Phoys. 
_—. Anithrops.), 1964. Pp. 322. Price $4.40 
This volume, spanning the interval between the suspension of the 

Yearbook of Physical Anthropology in 1952 and its re-establishment in 

1962, reproduces in their original form a selection of articles from 

the literature of the subject. These are mostly reviews which 

themselves lead toa considerably wider field of original publications, 

The editor has selected for intrinsic merit, breadth of coverage and 

clarity of presentation, and he has prefaced cach paper with com- 

ments which succinctly review them, in many cases with the hind- 
sight of a decade's knowledge, and which provide links binding 
the parts into a coherent whole. 

The volume commences with "The Strategy of Physical Anthropo- 
logy’ by 8. L. Washburn in which is described the need for the 
addition to classical descriptive investigations of ‘analytic stratezy, 
with its emphasis on theory, process and experiment." Following 
this introduction are a series of articles on comparative studies of 
Prmates—anatomical, geological and sociological—leading to 
assessments of carly man and, in particular, to the now classical 
work of W. |. Straus and A. |. E. Cave on ‘Pathology and Posture 
in Neanderthal Man." Challenging, as it did at the time, uncritical 
orthodox views, the paper 1s a measure of a recent alteration of the 
philosophical climate that invests the study of fossil man." It is also 
interesting to have side by side in this section the reasseaments, 
originally published in Nature, of Leakey's find known as #injan- 
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thropus by J. T. Robinson (couched in the same non-quantitative 
descriptive terms as those used by the original finder of the fossil), 
and the welcome paper by J. $. Weiner on “The Pattern of Evo- 
lutionary Development of the Genus Homo," which reviews, among 
others, the metrical technique of description used by Weiner and 
Campbell. 

The second part of the volume consists of studies of living man 
dealing with race-formation and genetic changes, and it includes 
reviews by Bentley Glass, M. T. Newman and 5. M. Garn. The 
article by N. A. Barmicot on ‘Human Pigmentation’ is of particular 
interest, shifting as it does the emphasis laid down by many studies 
from skin colour to pigmentation. The final choice is “The Effect of 
Sclection and Domestication on Man" by L, H. Snyder and this 
stresses a cautious attitude to cugenics based on biological theories 
and the importance of cultural factors. 

Together with the other yearbooks, the editor hopes that the 
series Will keep professional anthropologists, students of physical 
anthropology and scholars in cognate fields abreast of current 
discoveries and new ideas. 

CHARLES E. OANARD 


Akten des anthropologischen Kongresses, Mikulov 
(Tschechoslowakei), 1961. Edited by Jan Jelinek. 
24 Broo (Moravske Musenm), 1963. Pp. 332 
en During the September of 1961, the Vth Congress of 
Czechoslovak Anthropology was held at Mikulov. This substantial 
and broadly spanning monograph is the result of the mecting, 
and consists of 38 separate contributions, The subjects covered m 
this symposium include the physique of children and athletes, snudies 
on primate crania and ational organs, the analysis of various carly 
skeletal scrics and comparative studies on such material, palao- 
pathology, and metric and anthroposcopic problems related to the 
study of living populations. This is a reference work, and it is 
to be hoped thar subsequent Czech congresses will result in further 
works of this calibre. 
DON BROTHWELL 


The Scientist and Archeology. Edited by EF. Pyddoke. London 
(Phenix), 1963. Pp. 208, 24 plates, 42 figs. Price 

242 4.1 tos, Science in Archeology. Edited by D. R. 
Pp. $95, 32 plates, 92 figs. Price s04 108. 


Brothiell and J. Higgs. London (Thames & Hudson), 1963. 

The output of books dealing with archzological methods and 
techniques shows no signs of abating; indeed, over-production 
often seems a potential problem. But while it isnot a bad thing to be 
‘phason, with an increasmg choice, the exercise of that choice 
becomes an increasing problem. By concentrating, obviously, 
upon the serious works by competent authors we largely climinate 
any real problem of actual quality of content, and the problem 
becomes one of scope and presentation. There are several excellent 
books dealing in various ways with the general range of archxo- 
logical evidence: detection, classification, analysis and interpretation. 
A second and more recent category deals more specifically with the 
so-called “scientific aids” to archeology, meaning (at least in the 
general talk of archwologists) those detective, classificatory, ana- 
lytical and interpretative methods which require some mathematical 
or scientific comprehension on the part of the reader if he is to 
understand properly their application to archxology. The Scientist 
aid Archaology is, as the tithe implics, one of these books: it has 
chapters on resistivity surveying, soil science, pollen-analysis, 
petrological examination, thin sectionmg of pottery, Auorine, 
nitrogen and uranium dating, radio-activity, analysis and micro- 
scopic study of metals, and physical methods of chemical analysis. 
Inevitably many wall compare it with Scence in Archaology: both 
are collections in which each chapter is contributed by an appro- 
priate authority. This comparative approach may be most useful 
here, therefore. 

Mr. Pyddoke writes in his introduction: ‘It is... the object of 
this book to give some insight into the work which is being done 
for archeology by scientists...[and to] give some idea of how 
special tasks are tackled and conclusions are reached" (pp. wxif.). 
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In other words, there is no claim to comprehensive treatment, but 
rather an attempt to provide instructive introductory reading by 
presenting a limited number of techniques, with discussion of 
the problems involved in cach. Regarding presentation, Pyddoke's 
authors on the whole succeed admirably in writing clearly, simply 
and as non-technically as possible. Science in Archeology does not 
emphasize this aspect to such a marked degree. Compare, for 
example, chapter 3 of Sciewe in Archeology, by Dr. Willis, with 
chapter 7 of The Scientist and Archeology, by Mr. Barker. Both deal 
primarily with radiocarbon dating. Dr. Willis's chapter is studded 
with equations, Mr. Barker's is almost entirely free from them. 
The former concentrates primarily upon basic problems of the 
method, and laboratory methods, while the latter is concerned main- 
ly with interpretation by the archasologist: thus Barker emphasizes 
the interpretative difficulty posed by the different radio-active ages 
of growth rings within the same tree trunk, while Willis does not 
mention this problem at all. Again, Willis assumes that readers 
will be familiar with the statistical basis of ‘standard deviations,’ 
while Barker explains the problem simply, and at some length. 
It is truc that | have weed this comparison since it presents perhaps 
the greatest contrast, but this does emphasize the basic difference of 
approach between the two books. 

Turning to the scope of the two books, Srienic in Archirology is of 
course the more comprehensive, offering something in the nature of 
a reference manual: it is not encyclopedic, but it is designed to be as 
comprehensive as powible within the limits set by the editors. 
The quotation (above) from the introduction to The Scientist and 
Archeology makes it clear that this is not the aim of this book. 
What, then, was the bags for selection? ... "by his choice of sub- 
jects, the Editor has been able to give what he hopes is a reasonably 
ania dn ph wew of the kinds of research which are being 
conducted’ (Introduction, pp. xiif.). Is this an adequate basis for 
selection? In part it is, since an awareness of the total range of 
techniques is clearly important to all ar logists. However, while 
this is so, it is most important to be familiar with those techniques 
which are cither of most fundamental importance, or of most 
frequent applicability (or both). In a book of intentionally limited 
content, should this tactor not be considered also? It is often difficult 
to aes the relative archwological importance of different tech- 
niques, and additionally difficult to balance this with the problem, 
here the stated intention, of covering as much as possible of the total 
range of techniques, But it does not seem an imposibiliry, and should 
certainly be worth the attempt. For example, the potassium-argon 
dating method, however ambiguous its application to archxology 
may be at present, docs have cnormous potential for the global 
correlation of Basal, Lower and Middle Pleistocene sequences, and 
for vupplying a time scale for much of the biological evolution and 
cultural development of the hominids. Compared to this, the 
fluorine, nitrogen and uranium dating methods are arguably of less 
overall importance (though to say this docs not imply, obviously, 
any cniticam of these methods). Yet chapter 6 (admittedly a short 
chapter), by Dr, Oakley, is devoted to these latter methods, while 
the potasium-argon method is not mentioned anywhere (at least it 
might have been briefly outlined in a short section of chapter 7, on 
radio-activity). In terms of both the range and importance of tech- 
nigucs, Magnetometer surveying seems a curious omission: this 
repreents a basic method mot discumed eluewhere in the book, while 
current evidence suggests that it i as useful to archaeology as the 
reitivity surveying method. The applications of statistics to 
classification problems also would have ex a welcome addition, 
Possibly the editor felt that this was not strictly a ‘scientific tech- 
nique,” but most archrologists would consider it as such, and 
Brothwell and Higgs evidently would agree. These problems of 
selection must have exercised Mr. Pyddoke greatly, as they do all 
editors, and it is hardly likely that any reviewer would be entirely 
sated with any given selection. But it does not seem unfair to 
question the basis for selection. 

The criticiams offered above should not conceal that both of these 
books are extremely useful, and most archrologists will want both 
on their shelves. Their difference in approach, indeed, makes them 
to some extent complementary; certainly they do not coincide 
sufficiently for one or the other to be declared redundant. Mr, 
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Pyddoke's authors have had, perhaps, the more difficult task, that of 
more elementary explanation. They are to be congratulated on their 
overall succes, which makes one rather more optimistic about the 
extent to which archaologists can master sufficiently the multi- 
plicity of ‘scientific aids’ available to them. All are agreed that no 
archaologist can be completely competent in every technique 
applicable to his subject; the essence of the problem is that he should 
understand their application, and this is just what The Scientist and 
Ardirology provides for in its deliberately limited way, 
BH. WAILES 


An Introduction to Prehistoric Archeology. By F. Hole and 


R.F. Heizer. New York and London (Holl, Rinehart & 


/ p) 43 Winston), 1964. Pp. x, 306, figs, 10 plates. Price $7 


Though this is avowedly a book for beginner 
prehistorians, the area of history, method and theory of prehistoric 
archaeology which it covers, and especially the 4o-page bibliography, 
make it a usctul work of reference even for a specialist. Within the 
boundaries of prehistory, all aspects are covered, but the selected 
cases are only for illustration of the particular points made and for 
more detailed information the reader is constantly referred to 
original sources; not only recent works, but some of carly date. 

Ome possible first crincism of the bibliography might be that, 
mTlong same Foo entries (at a rough estimate), oo more than a hand- 
ful (well under so, judging by eye) represent works in languages 
other than English, With the readership aimed at borne in mind, 
the intelligent layman and non-specialist as well as the student, this 
is understandable, but it necessarily means the exclusion of a great 
deal of fundamental, mainly European other than British, work. 
It is, for the present purpose, perhaps no serious loss, for any reader 
pursuing his special interests through the English-language literature 
cited is bound to be there brought into contact with references to 
the main publications on his subject, whatever their languages. 

Old-World prehistory is very well represented and, if the lan- 
guage restriction makes for some over-emphasis on British work, at 
the expense of (say) German, French or Danish, this is very flattering 
to a British reader, who finds the publications of nearly all his 
colleagues—not to speak of his own!—duly mentioned. 

In a book covering so wide a field in so compact a form, it is 
natural for any specialist bo feel chat his pet subject might have been 
more fully treated, While, for instance, Chapter 11, on Geochron- 
ology, comprises only seven pages, there are nevertheless references 
to some of the standard sources, and these would guide an inquirer 
inte the vast literature of Quaternary chronology. 

Presentation is simple and clear, the arguments well balanced, the 
production unexceptionable and the text practically free from 
misprints—altogether a book much to be recommended for its 
purpose and a credit to its authors, 

1. W. CORNWALL 


The Temple and the House. By Lord Raglan. London (Routledge & 
744 Kegan Paul), Pp, xi, 218. Price 1 vos. 


It is sad to reflect that Lord Kaglan’s able, enquiring 
and controversial mind will be unable to reply, as | 
feel certain that it would have, to any criticisms of this work, which 
was published shortly before his death, It is aimed at demonstrating 
that dwelling houses had a ritual origin and are derived not from 
any attempt by our carly forerunners to provide shelter from the 
clements, but to accommodate the participants in a ritual marriage 
essential to the success of agriculture, and an accompaniment of the 
“neolithic revolution.” To this end he devotes 20 chapters to The 
House as Temple, The Foundation Sacrifice, The Sanctiry of the 
Threshold, to taboos against defiling the house by cooking, by 
giving birth, dying in it, keeping children in it, to The Hearth Fire, 
the Marriage Bed, The Temple and the Tomb, etc, All these subjects 
are treated with a wealth of detail and recondite reference which 
makes them very welcome, and some of his contentions are con- 
vineing. On the other hand, it is, of course, impossible not to dis 
agree with other of his pronouncements, and his speculations, 
always interesting, are occasionally fanciful. Ir is easier for instance to 
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suppose that the four towers of a Roman fortress were put at the 
corners simply to provide for vision and defence cach one in two 
directions rather than that they have any reference to ‘the four pillars 
of heaven.” The drill and hearth of wooden hire-making implements 
are certainly spoken of as male and female, but no one would 
postulate a ritual origin for male and female screws: and there is a 
good deal of evidence which makes it far from improbable that 
fire-making with two pieces of wood was accidentally discovered 
by observing boughs in friction in the wind. As for the statement 
that ‘no peasant, backwoodsman or savage ever started anything 
new" (p. 7), it is demonstrably fallacious. 

“The Neolithic Revolution’ is some archxologist’s glib mis- 
hemer for a process of change that must have taken millennia: 
ntuals must have grown and developed as slowly as the discovery 
that seeds could be sown as well as collected. Man has ever tended 
to make gods after his own image, and Lord Raglan has offered no 
explaination of why nen should have supposed that their gods 
needed beds or buildings unless they had already found them 
desirable for themselves. In the absence of such an explanation his 
main thesis falls to the ground. This however is far from destroying 
the value of this original and provocative work, which emphasizes 
the loss that all anthropologists suffer by the death of an erudite, 
lively, and very independent thinker, 

J. H. HUTTON 


Folk Life: Journal of the Society for Folk Life Studies, Vol. I. 
2 4 5 Published by the Fotk Life Sociery, Cardiff (St. Fagan's 


Castle), 1963 

The Society for Folk Life Studies (subscription two 
guineas per annum) was formed in 1961 and the Officers and 
Council who have been elected are those experienced in the subject. 
It “aims to further the study of traditional ways of life in Great 
Britain and Ireland and to provide a common meeting point for the 
many people and institutions engaged with the various aspects of 
the subject." Two three-day Annual Conferences have been held, 
the first, in 1963, in the University of Leeds and the second, in 
1964, in Cardiff. The Society's journal is called Folk Life (evidently 
derived from Professor Sigurd Erixon’s Folk-Lir) and is to be 
published annually. The title is an improvement on the unhappy 
one of its predecessor Gwerin which despite the disadvantage in its 
name carried on for three volumes terminating in 1962, In its 
short life it provided valuable reference material for those engaged 
in folk-life studies. 

The need for a journal such as Folk Life is very great. Scattered 
about various scientific and other journals have appeared many 
articles and papers on folk life, many of first-class quality com- 
parable with and often better than the Scandinavians have produced. 
One must not forget, too, the wealth of folk-life and folklore 
material available in the many County Record Offices and published 
by county record societies, This astonished a well-known Swedish 
professor when he visited my home. But what the Scandinavians 
had (do they have ir still?) was the flair for presenting their subject 
In an attractive way. It should be in the realms of possibility to have 
a wide circulation for such a publication as Folk Life because the 
bulk of the subjects discussed are understandable to almost any 
person. For instance in the first volume are attractively illustrated 
and authoritatively written articles on “The Countryman's Smock, ' 
“Bowl Turners and Spoon Carvers,’ *“Knur and Spell” and 
Allied Games’ and ‘The Hand Craftsman in the Wool Textile 
Trade." 

The Folk-lore Society in its journal Folklore appears to have 
“thrown up the sponge’ so far as the material side of folk culture is 
concerned and this despite encouragements from Nuffield Grants 
given originally for this purpow, Man will doubtless be relieved of 
an uneasy conscience, but continual sense of duty, towards British 
ethnography. 

Two suggestions are offered. The first is that on the next volume 
there be put the price and present cost of postage for non-members. 
Many a time a research worker has need of an odd copy of a journal 
but cannot perhaps afford or even desire to pay for regular member- 
ship of the society. The second suggestion made without any desire 
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to be controversial and only expressing a personal opinion, is that the 
obvious permanent home of the Society would seem to be the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, both having kindred interests, Perhaps it 
is only a businessman's attitude. 
May the Society for Folk Life Studies and its journal Folk Life 
flourish as they both should do if kept completely unbiased, 
THOMAS W. HAGSHAWE 


Man and the Land. By George F. Carter. New York and London 
7 4 6 (Holt Rinehart & Winston), 1964. Pp. xiv, 496, Price 


4 

Subtitled *A Cultural Geography," this book forms 
an important landmark in the development of our view of the rela- 
tionship between human culture and the physical and biological 
environment in which it is set. 

Professor Carter has a central purpose, which is to deny categori- 
cally that the particular form taken by a culture is determined, or 
even closely directed, by the nature of its environment—still less by 
the racial affinities of the people concerned. He shows, with numer- 
ous examples, that the cultural preferences, traditions and contacts 
ef the inhabitants are far more potent determinants of the way in 
which they use, exploit, improve or degrade an environment than 
any natural factors. In this he is greatly in advance of many human 
geographers, who confine themselves almost entirely to the plane of 
the present day and scarcely at all take into account the third di- 
mension of depth and solidity which is afforded by a recognition 
of time and history as environmental factors. If there is a *Geo- 
graphy behind History," there is equally a History behind Geo- 
graphy, which any environmentalist ignores at his peril, 

In order to study at work the formative factors of culture and 
man's influence on environment, Profesor Carter first hypothetizes 
a uniform Earth, with racially uniform inhabitants, existing under 
uniform natural environmental conditions, with uniform traditions, 
and shows that any variation in cultural pattern, such as a simple 
technical invention (certain to arise somewhere, some Hime, man 
being what he is), will shortly diversify culture and land-use and so 
locally affect even the natural environment. 

He then proceeds, in turn, to study examples of cultures in arid 
lands, the wet tropics, the Mediterranean climate, mid-latitude 
forest lands both of cast and west coasts, grasslands, mountain lands. 
northern forest lands and the polar environment, showing that man’s 
degree of successful exploitation of these, at all times, has been duc 
rather to his access to a rich cultural tradition than to the direct effect 
of any favourable or unfavourable natural environmental factor. He 
disposes, once and for all, of any idea of racial superiority or in- 
feriority attributable to any human group, cither today or in the past. 

This book ts full of ideas, as well as of facts—many of them, in my 
experience at any rate, original, It should be read and digested by 
every student of man, whatever his speciality, Very few will do so 
without much profit to themselves. 


lL W. CORNWALL 


Tin in Social and Economic History. By Emes S. Hedges. 
| London (Amold), 1964. Pp. xiv, 194. Prive £2 

247 The author, as the Director of the International 

: Research Council, is well equipped for his present 
task and his work does valuable service in drawing attention to the 
many uses of tin from the earliest time up to the present day. 

Tin is a metal which by itself is hardly ever used, but is capable of 
improving other metals. Its distinguishing characteristics are its 
high resistance to corrosion, its plasticity and its low melting point. 
It was one of the earliest sanils known. The decisive advance in 
civilization came with the discovery of tin as an important in- 
gredient of copper for the making of bronze, | 

The first chapter is concerned with the Bronze Age, carly trade 
routes, tin mining in Malaysia and Cornwall, the English tin trade 
in the Middle Ages and its development. Chapter a deals with the 
international control of the trade, gives interesting figures of con- 
sumption and distribution of tin and tells us about the aims of the 
various trade groups, Chapter 3 gives us an insight on scientific and 
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technological research and its influence on the economics of the 
industry. The next few chapters deal with a wide variety of subjects 
such as coinage and countericiting, Roman pewter, Pewterers’ 
Guilds in the Middle Ages, ceremonial observances in China, 
burial customs and the remarkable sarcophagi of the Hapsburgs in 
Vienna. In all these tin played its part, as well as in the decorative 
arts and in music. The last three chapters tell us abour the use of tin in 
industry as in bearings and in the manufacture of tin plate, where the 
use of tin ts essential because of its resistance to corrosion. In tele- 
communications, agriculture and for medical uses tin plays its part, 
and the book ends by describing research that ts being carried out on 
new uses for tin in the future. 

The author uses the archarological evidence selectively and makes 
full use of documentary sources which are quoted at some length. 
The references given in the text are scanty but adequate, and a 
bibliography at the end would have been helpful. There is a good 
index. 

The book is well produced and the illustrations are excellent. The 
author is to be congratulated on the original approach of his treat- 
ment of a single metal in the setting of the framework of social 
history. The work is highly informative and stimulating and there is 
no doubt that it wall appeal to readers of MAN. 

RB. F. TYLECOTE 


Other Cultures: Aims, Methods and Achievements in Social 
Anthropology. By John Beattie, London (Cohen & 

248 Mest), 1964. Pp. 283. Price £1 12s. 

: This remarkably comprehensive presentation of 
social anthropology as the subject is conceived and taught in British 
universities has already achieved a wide and much deserved popu- 
lanty. At the moment there is certainly no better survey and asscss- 
ment of the subject as a whole, mor is there likely to be one for a 
long time to come, Indeed Dr. Beattie has contrived the enviable 
feat of writing what i clearly destined to become a standard 
textbook indispensable to all students of social anthropology and at 
the same time of equal interest to their teachers. More than this, all 
those working in the social sciences generally and in other cognate 
fields could not expect to hind a more thorough and satisfactory guide 
to what social anthropologists set out to do and what they have 
actually donc. This is a solid achievement. 

The book is admirably planned, lucidly and succinctly written, 
and has an clegance of presentation and style which is most welcome. 
It falls neatly into two parts. The first locates social anthropology in 
its proper historical and intellectual context, discusses the concepts 
which anthropologists use and abuse, and examines how these are 
applied in fieldwork practice and in theoretical analysis to the two 
main foci of interest—social relations and structure, and belicts and 
values, This methodological approach is then illustrated im a 
rigorous and neatly economical exposition of such crucial areas of 
interest as: kinship, marriage affimity, social control, economics, 
ritual, and social change. Throughout this discussion, the use of 
concepts and principles is pointed up by a judicious selection of 
ethnographical examples which are all from well attested ethno- 
graphical material. A special merit here is the way in which the 
same ethnographical examples have been used to illustrate different 
aspects of culture and social organization. This careful use of a 
relatively small selection of sources avoids the bewildering im- 
pression so often produced by a miscellany of references to disparate 
peoples, and at the same time gives the reader a more rounded 
picture of the communities referred to than ts usual in works of 
this kind, This method of exposition has perhaps also contributed 
to the unusually high degree of accuracy and respect for source 
material which 1s maintained throughout. 

What is particularly interesting, | think, at this stage m_ its 
development is the degree of consensus existing in the way in which 
the subject is conceived and taught in this country, which the book 
reveals. Partly, of course, this impression is conveyed because, no 
doubt wisely, Dr. Beattic has avoided some of the most controversial 
issues of current theoretical discussion. One aspect of this is perhaps 
that the book has few startlingly new thivgs to say; but, and this is 
important, some of the ways in which Dr. Beattie phrases and 
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expounds established knowledge are unusually succinct and 
thought-provoking. To my mind the most exciting passages occur, 
as we should expect, in those sections of the book which deal wath 
types of explanation, methodology, and the study of symbolic 
systems and values. Here the author's exposition, none the Worse 
for its frequent reiteration, of the common fallacies to which 
social anthropologists are prone is particularly valuable. My one 
unfavourable comment is that the penultimate chapter on social 
change is, on the whole, rather conservative and disappointing im its 
approach and range of subject matter. But this a small eriticisin to 
register of a wholly excellent work for which all social anthro- 


ologists should be grateful. 
i I. M. LEWIS 


Ancient Society. By Lewis Henry Morgan, edited by Leslie White, 
9) 4 Cambridge (Harvard U.P.) (London: O.U.P,), 1965. 


Pp, xiv, 471. Price 03 45. 

Does the appearance of two new American 
editions of Ancient Society over the past two years herald a deepening 
interest in social evolution or are these but vagrant sparks from the 
Darwin Centennial fareup? Probably the latter, for anthropology, 
now stolidly pedantic, has little taste for any kind of synthesis, let 
alone the evolutionary kind. 

Yet were it now possible for an ancestral figure to bead anthro- 
pology onto the higher ground of synthesis, that leadership, sad to 
say, would probably not fall to Morgan. Commanding as the core of 
his work may be, his reputation as a whole has suffered badly from 
the rigidity and ineptness of his theory of stages, and, even worse, 
from the spottiness of his scholarship. Modified versions of this theory 
occupy the textbooks, but they lead nowhere. Morgan's contribu- 
tions to kinship studies are universally recognized, but except for 
his interesting explanation of how miatriliny was replaced by 
patrilineal descent, his history of kinship, marriage, the family and 
descent has mot survived subsequent research. Lowie credited 
Morgan with the basic discovery of the derivation of kinship 
terminologies from rules of marriage and descent, but even this sell 
popular view will not bear close scrutiny, Morgan's most serious 
fault, however, and the ome that really helped undermine the 
credibility of evolutionary theorizing was, of course, his blindness 
to contradictory evidence. Even White, the loyal disciple, is 
chagrined at Morgan's Polynesian blindness. If Morgan was not 
really aware of agriculture in Polynesia even though he had made 
painstaking inquiries from authorities in the field about kinship and 
family, we can only conclude that he did not take his economic 
stages seriously at all. 

On the other hand, White—who has, naturally, tended to recreate 
Morgan in his own image—considers him important mainly as 
materialist and as ecological and technological determinist. Morgan 
was indeed a God-fearing materialist and he did consider ecological 
and technological factors. But the true centre of Morgan's interests 
and the core of his work that is still vital were in jurisprudence, in 
the laws of marriage, inheritance, descent, and in the emerging 
conthets between kinship and territorial principles of authority. 
Above all he was interested in property relations, property laws and 
their pivotal role in social structure. His measure of progress was not 
mere technique but democracy. On these problems analysed in 
the concrete historical contexts of specific societies—Iroquois, 
Aztec, Greek and Roman—what Morgan has to say is still fresh 
and alive. Morgan's consistent historical perspective gives to his 
work certain qualities that are unfortunately missing in current 
sociological studics based on equilibrium models—qualities of 
realism and of humanness. 

IRVING GOLDMAN 


Anthropology. By Eric R. Wolf. Englewood Cliffs, NJ. (Prentice- 


Hall), 1964. Pp. xiti, 113. Price £2 
25O Anthropology in the United States is afflicted with a 
Morgan and looking for universal laws 


schizoid personality—at one time calling itself Lewis 

of social development, at 

another believing itself to be Franz Boas, and absorbed in the 
minutie of particular cultures. According to Professor Wolf, it is 
the spirit of Morgan, the founding father of native American 
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anthropology, that is now once more taking possession: as against 
the cultural relativism exemplified by the work of Ruth Benedict, 
the emphasis is again, as it was a century ago, on a search for general 
statements about all men. 

Not all American anthropologists, one imagines,—not to mention 
their colleagues on this side of the Atlantic—will feel able to 
subscribe to the ‘new evolutionism’: reading the signs offered by a 
collection of recently published anthropological works is to some 
degree an exercise in haruspication, and other and more complex 
interpretations are no doubt possible. A singular merit of Professor 
Wolt’s synoptic approach, however, is that it emphasizes the role of 
historical factors in shaping anthropological preoccupations: 
the celebrated division between ‘socicty" as the object of study in 
Britain and France and the concern with ‘culture’ in America issues 
in Professor Wolf's view from two markedly different social 
ideologics—the class-conscious Europeans producing models of 
opposed sub-groups within societies, the Americans emphasizing 
what all members of given ‘cultures’ have in common. (With the 
increasing stratification of American society, according to Professor 
Wolf, certain works of European social anthropology are acquiring 
anew and real significance in the U.S.) Finally it is the present world 
situation—pregnant, it would seem, with a unified culture and 
society embracing all humanity—that challenges anthropology to 
produce an integrated, universal theory to match the predicated (by 
Professor Wolf) holistic process. The author succeeds very well in 
communicating the somewhat breathless sense of urgency generated 
by his own vision. | 

RK. G. WILLIS 


An Introduction to Transformational Grammars. By Enron 
Bach. New York (Holt, Rinehart & Winston), rota. 


‘ One can now recognize three stages, though mot, 

of course, sharply divided periods, in synchronic linguistics: the 
traditional stage, based on the classical model of Greek and Latin 
grammar, the structural stage, inaugurated by de Saussure and 
brought to its fullest development by Bloomficld and his successors 
in the United States, and the transformational-generative stage, 
mutated by Chomsky in 1957 by the publication of his Syntactic 
Structures, 
This last development has been hailed by many, especially in the 
United States, asa definite advance from the Bloomfieldian position, 
and a number of illustrative grammatical statements and theoretical 
discussions have been published since 1957, but the book under 
review is the first explicit textbook on transformational-generative 
grammar to appear, and it is, for this reason, both welcome and 
unportant, 

It contains step-by-step expositions, with examples from many 
languages, both natural and artificial, and the chapters are followed 
by problems and exercises. (The addition of solutions and dis- 
cussions of these would have enhanced the value of the book for 
work with students.) 

A transformational grammar involves two specific aspects: as a 
generative grammar it is cast in the form of rules for generating 
(producing) sentences in a language, as contrasted with the inven- 
tory or listing of recurrent constants that characterized carlier 
Bloomfield-inspired descriptive linguistics; and an essential com- 
ponent is a set of transformational rules (henee the double-barreled 
title for this mode of grammatical statement). Specifically gram- 
matical rules are of two types: phrase-structure rules generating 
sequences (‘strings’) of clements in structural trees, like the carlier 
immediate constituent analyses, and transformation rules converting 
one such string into another (active to passive, affirmative to 
interrogative, ctc.); an important class of transformations is that of 
generalized transformations, which combine more than one string 
into a single string, as m coordination, subordination, nominaliz- 
ation, etc, It isa pity that Bach does not devote more space to these 
than he does (pp. 67, 7s). 

It is claimed that relations berween sentences that are intuited by 
native speakers, degrees of acceptability, and structural ambiguities 
are accounted for, and that syntax and morphology (as traditionally 
distinguished), lexicon, and phonology are all integrated into one 
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(ideally) completely explicit account of the infinite possibilities of 
schitence generation in a living language. Word boundaries, with 
consequential graphic spaces and any phonetic juncture features, 
are generated at an appropriate stage in the rules, the lexicon is 
introduced in the form of lists (often unbounded) of bases into which 
symbols such as Nioun) and Vi(erb) may be converted, and a final 
set of phonological (morphophonemic) rules converts the output of 
the phrase-structure and transformation rules into phonetic trans- 
criptions, or utterances, These last may bypass the earlier independent 
phonemic transcriptions by which a set of symbols uniquely 
represented the utterance independently of its grammatical structure 
(pp. 126-32); as an example (not in Bach), the distinct represen- 
tation, at a level higher than the final narrow phonetic transcription, 
of English noun plural suffixes by /-iz/, /-s/, and /-z/ (/ho-siz/, 
karts), /dogz/), just because these sounds contrast clsewhere (snk, 
tink, ctc.), 18 unnecessary given the grammatical information 
Pei plural,” and is not observed in the orthography (horses, cats, 
Li 

Bach's exposition is, on the whole, clear and explicit, though 
fairly strenuous. He presupposes a general acquaintance with the 
methods and terminology of Bloomfieldian descriptive linguistics 
(p- ei), The chapter on the application of some modern logical 
and mathematical methods to linguistics (chapter 7), a subject 
attracting the increasing attention of some specialists, is much harder, 
and despite Bach's disclaimer of any prior knowledge of this field 
on the part of the reader, it is not entirely clear to someone like 
myself who is largely ignorant of modern mathematical methods, 
One may doubt, too, whether the bulk of this chapter is really 
nanan to the scope of an otherwise elementary and introductory 


Throughout the book a good many questions are left open, and 
methods are sometimes put forward only tentatively. This is in- 
evitable at the present time, as transformational-generative grammar, 
though firmly established in esentials, is in a period of rapid develop- 
ment, with many early viewpoints being challenged and modified. 
Any concealment of this, even in a textbook, would misrepresent 
the current linguistic situation. 

Rk. H. ROBINS 


Aging Process of Population. By Edward Rosset. Oxford, 
oh) London, etc. (Pergamon), 1964. Pp. xi, 478. Price £04 


In some ways, this is a most scholarly work. The 
breadth of the author's reading is indeed vast, including 
many English and American worksas wellas Russian, German, French 
and Swedish, to give a few examples and a by no means exhaustive 
list. From his reading, the author quotes extensively, often rerbatin, 
and it is this that has bed to one of the work's weakest fratures, 
namely the diffuse nature of the discussion with views differing only 
trivially given at length, quoted from several authors, so that the 
argument is not clear cut and incisive. Diffusion also derives from 
the author's undue regard for the writings of bygone demographers. 
In an appropriate context, it is very right and proper that we should 
recognize how great were learned men of ibe past, judging their 
writings in the light of the very limited information available im 
their day, But this is quite a different thing from regarding their 
sayings as absolutely sound, and the path to the most advanced views 
of today wia all the misconceptions of the past is indeed winding and 
confusing. In this work such paths were inappropriate, and a clear 
indication to the reader of the various facets of the subject could 
more casily have been given with much of this superfluous and dead 
wood cut away. 

In view of the erudition shown by the author, it is not surprising 
that he shows only limited ability in the mathematical and statistical 
fields, The result of this is that, where Professor Roossct's argument 
requires a calculation to elucidate the point, unless a suitable 
quotation from an existing publication can be found, the point is 
baldly stated without either proof or clucidation and im some cases 
one is left in some doubt whathes the point is really valid or not. 
Por instance (p. 329) Hertzler's conclusion is quoted that, by reducing 
their fertility, “people can ensure the well-being of themselves and 
their offspring.’ The author's comment (based on the work of Srb) 
18 that, on closer exammation this conclusion docs not hold water. 
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His argument rests upon the statement that the few children bor to 
the generation limiting its fertility will, when they grow up, have to 
bear a disproportionate burden of old people. It is of course true that 
the ‘old-age dependency burden’ of the children will be greater, but 
the *young-age dependency burden’ will be correspondingly less so 
that, m total, the dependency burden will be barely changed at all. 
(And such change as there is is.as likely to be favourable as unfavour- 
able, but in either case will change by only about one per cent.) 
Now these matters are capable of calculation, indeed in this par- 
ticular case they have been examined in great detail in a United 
Nations study (and one quoted extensively by Professor Rossct), 
Population Study No. 25. 

Incidentally, in this particular case, the full argument 1s really 
somewhat involved, From what has been said above, it might appear 
that Professor Plosset is wrong because the proportion of the popula- 
tion who are dependent is unchanged, not raised as would be re- 
quired for him to be right. But it would appear that Hertzler is 
wrong too, since a rise in living standards would scem to require a 
fall in the proportion of the population who are dependent. The full 
argument is that a fall in fertility does not raise the dependency 
ratio, and it brings an advantage by lowering the proportion of 
children. This is because it becomes economically possible to raise 
educational standards and economically advantageous to do so since 
the resulting labour force becomes more sophisticated and able to 
achieve higher per capita output. 

Again the author makes the obvious remark that the movement 
of predominantly young migrants to a country with a lower pro- 
portion of young people will lead to an increase in the proportion 
of young people in the receiving country. But he docs not make the 
important test of the extent to which this proportion is mcreased. 
Frequently the change will be quite trivial and, apart from satisfying 
oneself on this point, the matter is then of little importance. 

Whilst it must be pointed out that the level of mathematical and 
statistical argument ts far below the standard of the literary parts of 
the work, it would be quite unjust to suggest that all the statistical 
and logical arguments are faulty, On the contrary, after (unduly 
lengthy) reference to the views of many other demographers, the 
author frequently puts his finger on the vital aspect of the situation 
and sums up the previous arguments precisely, 

This leads us to the main body of the work which 1s im reality a 
vast historical account of the main changes in populations (with 
particular regard to ‘aging’), restricted by necessity to countrics for 
which there are data, but including less-known data relating to the 
remote past in cases where there are such data available. As a mine 
of such information, and the sources where it may be found, for 
those desirous of undertaking their own analyses of these data, this 
work must be quite unique as far as data relating to the remote past 
are concerned, (The main sources of data for more recent years— 
the League of Nations and United Nations publications—are so well 
known as not to need duplication.) 7 

The English of the translation (from the Polish) as such is im- 
peccable, but, perhaps biased as a demographer, | was most discon- 
certed by the translation of the technical demographic terms, * Demo- 
graphic Forecast’ for “Projection” (although the projections of the 
Royal Commission on Population are correctly so named), and 
‘coeticient” and ‘rate’ indiscriminately used for "rate" (as in ‘death 
rate’ and “gross reproduction rate’). The unsatisfactory nature of 
this feature widerlines the value of the United Nations Multilingual 
Demographic Dictionary (not available in Polish) in which demo- 
graphic technical terms, used in their correct contexts, are shown in 
various languages, the actual technical terms being given corres- 
ponding reference numbers in the various versions. 

N. H. CARRIER 


The Unconscious before Freud. By Lancelot Law Whyte. London 
a) 52 (Tavistock), 1962. Pp. xi, 219. Price £21 43. 


Conceptual advances in the history of psychology 

have mainly been made on an edifice of already 

existing philosophical standpoints. It was always appreciated that 
Freud's emphasis on unconscious factors depended not solely on 
inferences from his own clinical observations, but also on the matrix 
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of philosophical speculations in the nineteenth century made by 
people like Schopenhauer, Schelling and von Hartmann, Mr. 
Whyte extends our appreciation of earlier formulations about 
unconscious factors which influence our COnschous behaviour, by 
exhibiting a variety of thinkers who had such notions. They are 
revealed to be a Very maxed baz. We have pocts—Gocthe, Schiller 
and Dante—; physicians—Paracelsus, Carus (who shares with C, G, 
Jung both his initials and very similar ideas), W. B. Carpenter 
(who is responsible for the coining of the term ‘unconscious 
cerebration"}—; esayisss—Montaigne and de Quincey—; and 
mystics like Jakob Boechme, as well as more professional philosophers, 
It true that there is a wide interpretanion of the concept of the 
unconscious by these and others. As Mr. Whyte shows it was 
regarded by the mystics as the link with God, by the Romantics as 
the link berween individual and universal powers, and by the carly 
rationalists asa “factor” operating in the realm of memory, perception 
and ideas, It was not until the days of the psychoanalysts proper 
that a local geography is depicted with the bizarre scenery of 
complexes, archetypes and Lannized strata of the mind, 

Mr. Whyte's survey begins in a.p, 1600 although authorities 
previous to that date are mentioned. But it was about this time that 
gropings towards a formal idea of the unconscious began in carnest, 
and the reader is presented with numerous quotations from the 
seventeenth, cighteenth and nineteenth centuries to enable him to 
sec and trace the origins of a concept which had such enormous 
impact in the carly twentieth century. Particularly one is able to 
mark how the concept of “The Unconscious’ operated in obser- 
vations or philosophical frameworks. There might have been more 
background of che Spenco? and sociology of the times given 
in this book; indeed Mr. Whyte has paved the way for a more 
exhaustive enquiry. His style is somewhat jerky and the inter- 
preters are presented in a rather hurried and spasmodic manner; 
nevertheless the presentation is far more weful and informative 
than lengthy discursive essays which analytical philosophers give us. 
Even if The Unconscious turns out to be a nominalistic fallacy, it is 
Interesting to note that so many students of human nature have taken 
notice of i. 


I. KR. PRICE-WILLIAMS 


The Science of Science. Edited by M. Goldanith and A, Mackay. 
| London (Souvenir Press), 1964. Pp. 325. Price £0 vos, 

2 5 4 The 15 short papers in this book mark the twenty- 

fifth anniversary of the publication of J. D. Bernal's 
Social Purction of Science. The contributors are eminent scientists 
and scientific administrators. 

It seems to me that the authors have not tried to relate to a specific 
theme, or, except in a very broad sense, to illuminate aspects of a 
common problem, They are certainly united in admiration for 
Bernal and his work, and in them conviction of the social significance 
of science. 

C. P. Snow's personal note on Bermal is a nice mixture of anec- 
dote and analysis of the personal qualities and influence of Bernal. 
E. H. 5. Burhop traces the growth of social and political conscious 
nes amongst scientists, There are three papers, one by Blackett, 
on the widening gap between the rich and poor countries, cach 
emphasizing the role of applied science in economic development, 
a neglected ficld before Bernal’s Social Function. 

A lively note by Haldane shows how the science of genetics is 
dispelling human superstition, and looks forward to a far distant 
day when improved knowledge of genetics and social structure 
will make possible the improvement of society through control 
over human evolution. 

Coblans and King take up, elaborate, and bring factually up to 
date Bermal’s earlier argument that archaic methods of scientific 
communication increasingly lead to waste and inefficiency. 
Pirie lists and discusses the current priorities for science; to feed the 
world, to control its population, and to conquer disease. He believes 
that scientists, given their head and the cash, are responsible enough 
to choose the right priorities. Synge looks forward to a ime when 
science has created relief from the grind of toil, and foresees leisure 
being used to satisfy the scientific curiosity of everyman, 
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Peter Kapitsa’s optimism is striking. He recognizes no limits at all 
to the discoveries of science. His essay ends on an oddly naive note of 
condemnation of western social science for its failure to recognize 
the universal validity of Marxist laws. Korach’s paper entitled 
‘The Science of Industry’ | have not understood well cnough to 
convey briefly its import. 

My bias as a sociologist is probably responsible for my belief 
that Joseph Needham’s essay is the most interesting and the most 
scholarly of the lot. Why, he asks, was carly Chinese society so 
much more cficient at applying human natural knowledge to 
practical human needs than occidental society of the same period? 
And why did moder science nevertheless ‘take off" in Europe? 
He dismisses hypotheses of chance and racial superiority and argues 
for analyses relating social, intellectual and economic structures, 
He demonstrates his point elegantly by reference to the influence of 
bureaucratic Chinese feudalism on scientific development. 

Price, in the penultimate piece, seems to we emerging from the 
work of social scientists, historians and philosophers of science, a 
coherent new discipline, a science of science. This new discipline 
uses the methods of science to explain, among other things, the 
growth of science, and the motives and activities of scientists. 

Bermal himself, with characteristic clarity and humility (I am also 
an admirer of Bernal), rounds it all off. There are, he says, still 
problems in the relationships of scientists, their patrons, and the 
generality of folk whom science benefits. He believes, however, that 
the situation has improved enormously and goes on improving. 
Science will increasingly be seen as the guarantee of a better future. 

This has been a difhcult book to describe because of its diversity of 
subject matter and patchiness of treatment. Its overwhelming mes- 
sage is one of realistic optimism. There is no blinking of the problems 
facing science in the modern world, yet this is accompanied in 
every essay by the belief that the sctentific study of the uses of 
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science will in the future lead to their solution. One hopes that the 
opumism will be justified by events. T. LUPTON 


Affect Imagery Consciousness: Vol. 1, The Positive Affects. 
By Silvan S. Tomkins. New York (Springer), 1942. 
25 5 Pp. xi, $22. Prive $8 | 
c It is a handicap to have to present only the first 
volume of a series of three, Perhaps the reader may be helped if he is 
told that the second volume is to be called ‘The Negative Affects’ 
(dealing with emotions like anguish, humiliation, selfcontempt and 
disgust), and the third volume deals with cognition and ideology. 
Profesor Tomkins takes a posinon vers both behaviouristic 
psychology and psycho-analysis. A novel approach back to the 
idea of consciousness 1s offered. This is done by conceiving conscious- 
ness as a ‘transmuting’ process operated by a centrally innervated 
feedback mechanism. What is called "The Image," a term indicating 
a purposctul combination of ordinary imagery operating in sensory 
and memory processes, 1s regarded as a key clement in this trans 
muting process. If this sounds somewhat vague to the reader, et it 
be said that the first volume gives detailed description of the various 
concepts that are introduced. As the sub-title sugpecsts, particular 
attention is paid to the part emotions play in the organism. What is 
ars of advantage to the student who is not at home with the 
anguage of biochemistry or neuro-physiology, is that the everyday 
and familiar world of excitement, joy, surprise, does not disintegrate 
inte the symbols of stimulus-response theory, Whatever may be the 
final verdict on the underlying theory which is presented, one feels 
that mew light is thrown on areas which are under-played in 
contemporary psychology. The social scientist in particular may 
tind some interest in the chapter entitled “The dynamics of enjoy- 
ment—Joy: The social bond," 
D. BR. PRECE-WILLIAMS 


AMERICA 


Red Men of Fire: A History of the Cherokee Indians. By Irvin 
56 M. Peithmann, Springfield, Il, (Thomas), 1964. Pp. 164, 


illus. Price 36,40 

The events herein related, says the jacket, are “true 
stories cleaned from historical accounts’ and ‘should be of tremen- 
dous interest to those who have not read... how the proud civilized 
Cherokee were banished from their homeland.’ Exactly so. The 
published sources are reliable, if occasionally misinterpreted (as when 
the Cherokee are called a Muskhogean tribe although their language 
6 later given correctly as [roquoian), and the author's moral stric- 
tures amply justified. The make-up of the book, however, is some- 
what repetitive and the text peppered with tiny misprints, to one of 
which I must ascribe the tolksy information that our Cherokee 
visitors of 1730 were ‘lavishly entertained at King George's place 
at Whitehall." But if Mr. Peithmann’s prose is sometimes less than 
expert, his poetic envoi burns with the true fame of The Great 
McGonagall. 

This then is not, nor I think is intended to be, a book for anthro- 
pologists. But to read it is to be reminded that there is room for an 
objective assesment of the role of minxed-bloods in American 
Indian acculturation, For this there must be ready store of case- 
histories among the Five Civilized Tribes, and especially perhaps the 
Cherokee, with their rapid advance to vernacular literacy and consti- 
tutional government under such mixed families as the Poosses and 
the Ridges—and indeed the great Sequoyah himself, one-cighth 
Indian by blood if wholly so by upbringing. 

GEOFFREY TURNER 


The Formative Cultures of the Carolina Piedmont. [fy /o/fre 
Lanning Coe, Trans, Amer, Philos, Sov. na, Vol. LIV, 

25 Part 5. Philadelphia, 1954. Pp. 130. Price 33.40 
7 This monograph defines the cultural sequence of the 
Piedmont area of North Carolina from approximately S000 B.c. to 
cighteenth-century contact times, with primary emphasis on the 
pre-ceramic Archaic levels prior to 400 nc. Data from three deeply 
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stratified sites are presented in detail, supplemented by information 
from a fourth, 

Whiule the content of the various Archaic complexes is in itself a 
major contribution, this report has implications far beyond its geo- 
graphical scope. Fully to appreciate the significance of Coe’s contri- 
bution one needs to have experienced the frustration of working 
with the thin Archaic sites of the eastern United States, where 
stratigraphy is seldom clear and cultural mixture virtually inevitable. 
Coe convincingly demonstrates that if one knows where to look 
sites may be found where manifestations are separable and sequences 
may be empirically defined. 

Such sites are found in the narrow valleys where the rivers cross 
the fall line, behind projecting rock formations which are the loca- 
tons of large eddies during Hood, Here sand and silt build up at a 
faster rate than elsewhere in the narrow valleys, scaling in the occu- 
pational levels. When such short-term occupations are discovered, 
Coe notes that “the usual hodgepodge of projectile point types are 
not found—only variations of one specific theme." 

The latter is his second major contribution, It forces us to question 
sites that we might otherwise regard as culturally homogencous; 
beware of complexes in which ‘the variety of hunting and fishing 
implements... rivals the selection of sporting equipment at 
Abercrombie and Fitch.’ 

JOHN W. GRIFFIN 


The Mexican-Americans of South Texas. By William Madsen. 
London (Holt, Rinehart & Winston), 1964. Pp. xv, 112, 

2 58 6 photographs, map, bibliog, Price $1.40 
: This book is another addition to the ‘Case Studies 
in Cultural Anthropology" series edited by George and Louise 
Spindler, and consists of a brief description of certain features of the 
culture of the Mexican-Americans who live in Hidalgo County 
(southern Texas) and of their relations with the Anglo-Americans. 
The author deals with such cultural aspects of Mexican-American 
life as the family, religion, sickness, curers, folk psychotherapy, 
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education, and prohibited and prescribed modes of behaviour, Par- 
ticularly mtriguing is the account of the way in which Catholicism 
and folk superstitions (e.g. the belief in witches) have blended. 

The interesting syrah ae of the relations between the Mexican- 
Americans and the Anglo-Americans constitute the most important 
parts of the book. The larger towns containing Latin-Americans and 
Anglo-Americans are divided into the Latin half and the Anglo half, 
and are usually separated by some physical boundary such as a rail- 
way line. Today, tensions between the two groups are much less 
intense than they used to be. Marriages between members of the 
two cultures arc common, but marriage with an ‘Anglo’ often 
results im social and psychological difficulties for the Latin partmer. 
These are fairly thoroughly described. 

‘There is a bibliography of 12 items, a map that is only barely 
adequate (no key and no scale), six clear photographs, but no index. 

This is asimple, yet competent account of one of the folk societies 
of North America, and i one that the first-year anthropologist or 
sociological undergraduate will find interesting and useful. 

DAVID HICKS 


Gottergestalten in den mexikanischen Bilderhandschriften 
| der Codex Borgia-Gruppe. By Bodo Spranz. Acta 

2 5 | Humboldtiana: Series Geograplica et Etlntographica, No. 

4. Wteshaden (Steiner), 1964. Pp. 434, 1817 illus. 

This book is a most pamstaking and thorough study of the pic- 
torial symbolism of Mexican painting in the best group of the sur- 
viving religious codices. There are occasional references away from 
the Borgia group of Codices to sculpture, and to such later works as 
(Codex Borboncus, but m the main it confines itself to Borgia, Vati- 
pa B, Cospiano (Bologna im this book), Pejervary—Mayer and 
Laud. 

The need for such a book has been obvious for half a century, but 
most of us had to be content with partial comparisons of this nature 
made for special papers. Now the work will serve as an excellent 
medium for beginners in the study of the codices. It is a pity that 
there is no possibility of a full colour edition, but in spite of the use- 
ful colour guide on p. 13, 0 would repay any researcher with suffi- 
cient patience to fill in the 1783 diagrams with colour. 

Each section deals with the representation of one of the pods. They 
are arranged in the alphabetical order of their names. A short and 
very clear description of each deity is followed by an cxhaustive 
concordance of the ornaments and face paint worn by the images in 
the codex. There are also other sections which deal with the pic- 
torial grouping of the hgures, their arrangement within the codices, 
and the basic iconography of the full-figure images. 

Amidst all the confusion of the post-conquest informants the 
author seems to have picked a reasonably clear way. There may be a 
few corrections to be made later in the directional linkages of some 
of the gods, but meanwhile this is a handbook of importance which 
will make the path of all future students much clearer. 

C. A. BURLAND 





Hawks of the Sun: Mapuche Morality and its Ritual Attri- 
.. butes. By L. C. Faron, Pittsburgh (ULP.), rota. 
260 Pp. 220. Prive 34.50 
This work deals with the morality system of the 
Mapuche (Araucanian) Indians, who live on scattered reservations 
in south-central Chile. They believe that ancestral spirits, if suitably 
propitiated, become hawks of the sun or other winged creatures of 
geod omen. 

The author begins with an account of Mapuche social organiza- 
tion, which is broadly patrilineal and patrilocal by reservations. 
Particular emphasis is placed on patrilincages and marriage arrange- 
ments which frequently call for a man to take a spouse from his 
mother's natal patrilineage. Thus an interchange is set up between a 
wife-recciving unit and a wife-giving group. 

The two most important occasions for the propitiation of 
ancestral souls are the burial ceremonies (awn) and the multi- 
faceted fertility rites, fillatun. A fiillatun may be led by a reservation 
chief, whom the author calls a ‘ritual pric." Participants and on- 
lookers usually come from a number of nearby reservations. This 
assemblage Faron terms a ‘ritual congregation,” and he finds that 
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it corresponds fairly well to the total group within which inter- 
marriages are customarily arranged, 

There is an interesting discussion of handedness in relation to 
standards of moraliry. All good things are generally associated with 
the right hand or side, and whatever the Mapuche regard as worth- 
less, inferior, or evil, tends to be linked with the left. 

Faron is an ardent structural-functionalist, mterested primarily in 
making synchronic analyses. In fact, he takes umbrage at the efforts 
of those who may prefer to take a diachronic approach. Despite the 
rather contentious tone, Hawks of the Sun makes a fresh analysis of the 
cockreligious activities of the Mapuche, particularly during the 
reservation period that lasted officially from 1884 to 1960, 

MISCHA TITIEV 


The Changing Landscape of a Mexican Municipio, Villa las 
7 Rosas, Chiapas, By A. David Hill. Dept. of Geography, 
26 Research Paper No. 91. Chicago (Dept. of Geog., UL o 

= Chicago), 164. Pp. vii, 121 

This is another of the growing list of descriptive works on Latin 
America, The author offers a geographically orvented description of 
what he calls the “cultural landscape’ of the community (defined as 
“That composite of features visibly on the earth's surface, which 
gives cvidence of man’s occupancy’ (p. iii), focused by his interest 
im cconamic underdevelopment and culture change. 

The first chapter contains a general description of the physical 
make-up of the community with brief indication of the demo- 
graphic composition, and the main clothing, food and housing 
differences between the poor Indian and the less poor /adino. 

Chapter I is devoted to man-land relationships in which the 
author describes the agricultural cyeles of maize and sugar cane, as 
practised in the near Villa las Rosas. He includes estimates of the 
cost of production and profit of these main crops. 

The final two chapters are devoted to a description of changes in 
landscape used for crops, cattle and residential purposes. The 
changes are associated with recent construction of a new highway 
which has modified the relationship of the community to the 
outside world, resulting in the need for specialization. 

From my point of view there are several shortcomings to the 
monograph. First, the problem of the ejide in Mexico, vital in 
understanding Mexican agriculture, is. glowed over lightly, and 
secondly, the problem of deforestation duc to charcoal-manufacture 
Bnoeteven montioned. The limited treatment of these subjects in a 
description of a Mexican community is unfortunate as they are, in 
my opinion, among the most Important factors to be considered in 
any prediction of land-use change, and therefore landscape change, 
in Mexice, D. E. W. HOLDEN 


Dictionnaire de la langue nmahuatl ou mexicaine. By Revi 
] 6) Simeon. Coraz (Academische Drick- und Verlagsanstalt), 


1963. Pp. pro, boxe 

3 In her foreword Dr. Jacqueline de Durand-Forest 
gives a general account of the work and its history, She stresses its 
importance as the most valuable source book for the Mexican 
language. The volume itself is a reproduction of the now rare 
edition of 188%. It has an introduction giving an outline of the 
grammar of the language, and then an immense vocabulary of about 
25,000 words, The language is related to the Siouan group of 
North American languages, but has developed in centuries of 
isolation a character of its own which was conditioned first by the 
high level of civilization in Mexico and later by its use as the 
lingua franca of an imperium which included peoples speaking many 
other languages of quite distinct types. Thus Nahuatl became a 
cultured language which casily devckaned into a literary language 
on the introduction of alphabetic writing in the carly sixteenth 


The book is an important source book for the linguist, but also 
contains many references which are of great value to the ethnologist. 

‘This is one of the series of reproductions of rare and important 
scHonohe texts now appearing from the University of Graz. It is an 
important contribution to Mexicanist studies, and a welcome re- 
appearance of a work which was in process of disappearing from the 
available sources of study material. C. A, BURLAND 
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Archwology in the Aden Protectorates. By G. Lankester 
3 _ Harding. London (HM. Stat. Off), 1964. Pp. x, 61, 56 
263 plates, index, Price £4 

This 1939-60 surface survey, undertaken at the re- 

— of the Colonial Office, proved the physical and political 

difficulties of travel in many areas. 

The Western Protectorate consists of a coastal strip, a higher plain 
and the great scarp leading to the high, level tableland. Here sites are 
tew and far between, the majority being medizxval, ranging from 
the fifth century s.c. to the third-fourth centurics aco. The most 
important sites lie in the Wadi Beihan (Baihan): (a) Hajar Kohlan 
formerly Timna, ancient capital of Qataban, where 1950-1941 
excavations by the American Foundation for the Study of Man 
found levels of the cighth or ninth century n.c, according to C14 
analysis; and (b) Karish (Am Adia), north-cast of Makairas, at 7,000 
fect, where a mass of tumbled stones included several courses of 
dressed local granite blocks. Inscriptions assign this site to the first 
or second century A.D. 

The Eastern Protectorate is divided into a coastal strip, a high 
plateau and the great gorges of the Wadi Duan with its ancient irri- 
gation complex, the Wadi Jirdan and the great Wadi Hadhramaut, 
Here are many sites including Huraidhah, Shabwah (claimed by 
Yemen) and Mashgah. Nagb al Hajar in the Wadi Maifaah of the 
Wahidi Sultanates is a large walled town and Husn al Ghurab, the 
ancient port of Qana (Cane). 

After describing the principal archaological sites, Harding refers 
to three palxolithic and one neolithic stations published by Dr. 
Gertrude Caton-Thompson as well as flint implements from Habarut 
(17° 14° NN. and 46° 20° E.) on the Oman Border and from the south- 
em fringe of the Rub’ al Khali in Saudi Arabia. 

The large number of graffiti from Yathuf, Al Qurn al Haid, 
Makatras and the Wadi al Agabih depict the camel, ibex, human 
figures and three curious signs. Beeston (pp. §2-9) writes that these 
graffiti from the first two locations are “Thamudic,” those from 
Makairas partly in normal Epigraphic South Arabian script, partly 
of a Thamudic type. 

The absence of a site map is unfortunate despite ‘the unreliability 
of available maps." The index is inadequate for such a little-known 
region, A detailed subject index and selected bibliography would 
have been most helpful. The 46 excellent plates and text figures 
show the principal sites, sherds and pottery profiles, flint imple- 
ments, texts and graft. No. 19 is missing from Plate XXXIV. 

This monograph will not only pres extremely useful as a refer- 
ence work but should act as a catalyst to encourage further research 
and to establish the newly proposed Aden Museum along the lines 
suggested. The present Museum, located far from the harbour, con- 
tains a quantity of archeological material. The Government of Aden 
has acquired recently the Muncherchee Collection of South Arabian 
antiquinies with many unique picces—all without provenance. 

The Aden Protectorates form the geographical link between the 
Arabian Peninsula and the Horn of Affica. For this reason further 
archeological research here and on Socotra should receive carly 
attention. HENRY FIELD 


The Greatness that Was Babylon: A Sketch of the Ancient 

, ivilization of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley. 

2 64. By H.W. Sages, London (Sidgurick & Jackson, 1962. 
Pp. xix, $62. Price f° 44. 

This book forms part of the series which began $0 years ago with 
J.C. Stobart on Greece and Rome and continued with M.A. Murray 
on Egypt and A. L. Basham on India. It deals with the civilization 
not only of Babylonia (including Sumer and Akkad), but also of 
Assyria. 

There are two main parts deaking with history and culture 
respectively, a good 2§-page classified bibliography (no individual 
source notes), a six=page chronological chart (dates follow the new 
Cambridge Ancient History), and good indices, 

The history provides a chronological framework from the 
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Palvolithic to the end of the Neo-Babylonian period (sixth century 
B.C.) in 1§0 pages. The second part has nine chapters on ‘Society,’ 
“Law and Statecraft," “Administration,” “Trade and Economics," 
‘Religion,’ “The King,” ‘Literature,’ “Science and Art,” and 
‘Legacy and Survival.” The anthropologist is familiar with the 
problems of describing the total culture of a people within a 
systematic framework, and will understand the added difficulties 
which arse when the description must be both synchronic and 
diachronic over a period of nearly three millennia during which 
many far reaching changes were introduced by intrusive population 
groups. In addition to these problems there are those imposed by the 
limitations of the evidence, While the assyriologist has been blessed 
with evidence, particularly in written form, of an embarrassing 
nchness, it is not evenly spread. Some periods are illuminated by 
written documents and maternal remains, others have yielded little 
or nothing. Dr. Saggs has therefore tried to give a historical survey of 
the material within each of his sub-headings. This works best for 
Administration, Law, the King, Literature and Feligion, and the 
author as a philologist gives a good account of all this material. 
The weakest chapter is that on society, a subject which has not 
received much systematic attention (though it might have been 
well to repeat a reference to Meissner, Babylonien und Alssyrien, 
(I, chaps. 11 and 12) in the brief bibliography on p. ¢14). The full 
heading of the chapter is “The Foundations of Babylonian Society 
and the Babylonian Way of Life." While the * Foundations" part 
fills in the sires and coonomic background of the third millen 
nium, of which the history has been dealt with earlier, and forms a 
useful supplement to this, the second part tries in 26 pages (169-195) 
to cover a variety of subjects from slavery to sewers and marriage to 
music, and seems indeed to include all the material which will not go 
anywhere else. The arrangement does not seem logical, and some 
topics only reecive very summary treatment; music for instance pets 
about half a page. This example is significant, for most of the clear 
evidence on music is in the monuments and mot the texts, which 
illustrates the primarily philological approach of the book. For a full 
treatment of such subjects illustrations of artifacts and artistic 
representations are necessary, 

The philological bias is a good fault, however, since the non- 
specialist can inform himself on matters of material culture if he 
knows where to look, but he cannot read the texts. This book there- 
fore provides a valuable guide to the texts for the layman, and one 
which makes some attempt at covering all the ground, rather than 
skimming off the show pices, 

There are 64 black and white and two coloured plates distributed 
In irritating wadges throughout the book (23 & upside-down; 62 is 
from Palestine, Middle Bronze Age), but they are not integral to 
the text and one suspects that the publishers had them put in for 
the sake of it, as seems to be the common practice nowadays. The 
binding is strong and the paper very tough, which perhaps partly 
justifies the rather high price. 
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Social Organization of the Mongol-Turkic Pastoral Nomads. 
2] 6 By Lawrence Kraoder. Indiana U. Uralic and Altaic 


Series, Vol. XX. The Hague (Mouton), 1963. Pp. x, 412. 

Price 48 guilders, Peoples of Central Asia, By 

Lawrence Krader, Indiana UU. Uvralic and Altaic Serics, Vol. XXVI, 
The Hagwe (Mouton), 1963. Pp. xie, 319, 2 maps. Price 14°40 guilders 
L'intérét que les services officiels americains ont porté, durant le 
dernier conflit mondial, aux problémes de l'Asie Centrale étend ses 
effets loin dans laprés guerre: enquétes sociologiques mendes 
aupres des néfugies, publications des matériaux réunis sur le terrain 
avant les troubles, reproduction de vieux récits de voyage, traduction 
d'¢tudes socio-culturelles russes, manucls d'initiation aux dialectes 
turcs ct mongols se multiplient depuis vingt ans, sous les auspices 
d'organismes tels que The United States Office of Education, The 
American Council for Leamed Societies, The Human Relations Area 
Files. En moins de cing ans, plus de quarante titres (dont vingt- 
deux durant la seule année 1963) ont déji vu be jour dans la collection 
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Uralic and Altaic Series de Université d'Indiana, témoignant 
eloquemment de la vitalité et de la varieté de l'etfort de vulgarisation 
entrepris par les mongolisants et les turcologues americains. 

Si oles deux livres ici recensés sont destings exclusivement 4 
l'initiation d’étudiants débutants, ils peuvent occuper une place tres 
honorable dans ce genre de littérature ct ils rendront maints services 
aux novices qu ils introduirant dans le domaine de Ia sociologiec, 
dans celui de l‘histoire de ‘Ase Centrale et dans celui des langues 
orentales. . 

Le premier travail, Socal Organization, présente une analyse de 
Yorganisation publique—bannvere, clan, lignage, village—et de 
organisation familiale d'un peuple turc: les Kazakhs du Turkestan 
Occidental, ct de quatre peuples mongols: bes Ordos de Mongalic 
Intéricure (dans la grande boucle du Fleuve Jaune), les Buriats de 
Sibérie (4 lowest ct 4 lest du lac Baikal), les Kalmuks de la basse 
Volga, les Monguors de la fronti¢re sino-tibétaine, au Kansou, (Les 
trois cartes données en appendice sont malheurcusement de simples 
schemas de pictre utilite.) 

Des introductions historiques presentent, pour chacun des cing 
agen des témoignages sur le passé des institutions et le degré de 

eur évolution. Les développements mettent bien en lumuere la 
régle de la descendance patrilinéaire 4 tous bes niveaux du groupe 
social, le principe de l'autorité patriarcale ct, quasi généralement, de 
la résidence patrilocale, le caractére de personne morale du clan ct 
du lignage. Les termes de parenté, spécialement ceux qui désignent 
les cousins paralléles ou croiseés, sont longuement étudics ct resumes 
in fine en listes et en tableaux. M. Krader s‘attache, en outre, 4 faire 
ressortir le role de échange des presents dans la formation du lien 
matrimonial, spécialement Je galing (kalym dams la transcription 
de l’auteur) remus par la famille du jeune homme 4 celle de la jeune 
fille, la situation de la femme maridée avant et apres la naissance d'un 
fils, les tabous qui la frappent dans la demeure de ses beaux-parents, 
la pratique d'un lévirat junior (remariage de la veuve avec le frére 
cadet du défunt), le régime successoral (en regle générale, chez les 
Mongols, il est de tradition que les titres, fonctions et autres biens 
incorporels passent 4 l'ainé, que la demeure familiale et son mobilter 
échoient au fils dernier-né et que lensemble des biens corporels 
restants soit partagé également entre tous les fils, bes filles recevant un 
petit dowaire lors de leur mariage). Il insiste, 4 juste titre, sur le role 
esenticl assigné aux généalogics pour établir, chez les peuples 
nomades, la position des clams, des lignmages, des familles, des 
individus; pour maintenir, 4 l'intéricur de tout le groupe agnatique, 
la conscience vivante d'une ascendance commune; pour determiner 
les limites du groupe endogame. 

Quelgues points intéresants ne manqueront pas de frapper le 
lecteur: ainsi des traits de l'ancienne organisation sociale 4 base 
militaire qui survivent dans la forme circulaire des villages et dans 
une tendance nette 4 la division dichotomique, mais non antagoniste, 
des groupes ¢tatiques, surtout chez les Buriats (cf. par exemple p. 63). 
Signalons aux Aftricanistes, sils recherchent, hors de leurs regions 
d'étude, des paralléles 4 la pratique du mariage préférentiel entre 
cousins croisés ct 4 la tradition de l'agressivité envers l'oncle uterin, 
qu'il existe chez les Mongols une prépondérance au mariage sort 
entre cousins crois’és soit plus largement avec les parents du clan 
maternel, Rappelons, 4 ce propos, l'exemple céleébre des unions 
préférenticlles aux XUlle et X[Ve siécles entre le clan imperial des 
Borjigid ct celui des Qonggirat aprés que le grand Khan Ogiédei ait 
pris en 1237 un déeret en faveur du clan de sa mere: ‘Chez les 
Qonggirat, quand i naitra des filles, A chaque generation quc 
[une d'clle] soit impeératrice; quand il naitra des fils, 4 chaque 
generation qu'ils ¢pousent des princesses impériales, Nous per- 
mettons que, tous les ans, 4 la [ére lune de chaque mois, on lise le 
décret que nous donnons. De gen¢ération cn gen¢ration que [cette 
pratique] ne cesse pas!" (Yiiaw-shih, éd. po-na-pen, 118/ta-b, bio- 
graphic de Dei-Seten). Mais c'est chez bes Kalrouks et leurs voisins 
curcs bes Karakhs, qu'on rencontre un antagonume entre neveu 
et oncle utérin qui, croyonsnous, rappelle assez bien, mutatis 
mutandis, l'exemple soudanais (ch pp. 144§ sq. et 214 sq. sur Je droit 
att haranta ou pratique du vol legal). 

Nous reléverons aussi I'existence de la régle Pater ix est quem muptie 
demonstrant entenduc, chez certains peuples mongols, dans son 
acception la plus large et la plus érendue (cf. par exemple p. 300) 
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au point que les enfants congus en absence du mar, cloigne ou 
défunt, lui sont artribueés. On ne peut sempecher de se rememorer 
alors la curieuse solution de continuite qui rompt la gencalogie de 
Cinggi-gan 4 la génération de Dobun-Mergen (Histoire Secrete dex 
Mongols, paragraphes 17 4 21): les Borjigid sont en ctict reputes 
descendre de deux ancétres mythiques, Borte-Cind ct Qo'ai-Maral, 
le Loup et la Biche, par l'intermediaire de Bodoncar, fils naturel 
d'Alan-Qo'a et d'un rayon de lumitre, mais officiellement enfant 
légitime du défunt mari de sa mere, Dobun-Mergen, le descendant 
direct du couple mythique. 

Pp. 67-68, lauteur note la lutte des chamans buriats pour s‘em- 
parer du pouvoir temporel, matsil n'y vou qu'un phenomene isole, 
Il oven est rien. Les prétentions des nans buriats rappellent, 
semble-t-il, celles des chamans pré=-eengiskhanides et gengiskhanides 
dont opposition au souverain a culminé avec le célébre KGk6ti 
ou Teb-Tengri. Une vocation 4 l'action politique parait ¢tre ongin- 
ellement le propre des grands chamans. Pp. 40-41 et 309, il distingue 
en Ordos et chez les Monguors deux categories de mariage: qu'il 
dénomme ‘anomaux’: le mariage d'une jeune fille avec un objet 
appartenant au futur époux et le mariage d'une jeune fille avec un 
tapis de priére, un arbre, une terre cuite. En fait, les deux situations 
ne sont nullement identiques: la premiere est un exemple de mariage 
par procuration, la deuxiéme un cas de mariage fictif, comme le 
mariage avec le piquet de la tente, le linteau ou le jambage de la 
porte (voir A. Mostaert, Dictionnaire Ordos 176 a, 5.1", D2a- et 
Central Asiatic Journal M4, p. 277). 

Le deuxie¢me ouvrage ici recense, Peoples of Central Asta, couvre 
une aire culturelle différente: le domaine des peuples turcophones en 
UESS (seuls les Kazakhs entrent dans le plan de l'un et l'autre travail). 
Apres un apercu de la p¢ographie physique et ccomomique de Ia 
steppe et du désert de 'Asie Centrale sovictique, M. Krader donne 
une classification des langues parlécs en ces régions ct des types 
humains, une vue historique de la formation des peuples consideércs 
et de leur évolution jusqua la formation des républiques sovietiques 
d'Asic Centrale; il passe ensuite en revue les religions et les systémves 
sociaux des nomades et des sddentaires; il analyse enfin les données 
démographiques ct économiques modemes, groupées en tableaun. 
Deux cartes dépliantes sont jointes en appendice, de qualité assez 
médiocre (alors que d'ordinaire on rédunt les cartes pour les rendre 
plus nettes, M. Krader a, au contraire, fait agrandir l'une des siennes). 

Il faut louer M, Krader de faire une large place, dans ces deux 
ouvrages comme dans ses articles antéericurs, au cadre naturel et a Ja 
g¢ographic économique. Peut-trre meme tend-i] 4 en abuser ct 
l'on se fatigue, 4 la longue, des ‘ecological regions’ et ‘ecological 
bases’ dont il émaille son texte. 

Le principal mérite des deux ouvrages recensés est l'ampleur de la 
documentation russe sur laguelle ils reposent (un peu au détriment, 
reconnanmsoni-le, de la bibliographie Scclaanelel: Les opinions 
personnelles sont, en effet, réduites au minimum et le travail 
nest quiunc mosaique de citations, de sorte qu'un lecteur 
ignorant du russe aura acces 4 une grande masse de renseignements 
nouveaux pour lui. Mais le spécialiste, sociologue ou orientaliste, 
est en droit de se montrer plus exigeant, 4 supposer toutefois que ces 
deux livres lit soient destinés. Proples of Central Asia n'est qu'un 
manuel de références rapides dont il est prudent de toujours controler 
les donneces. Social Organization, par contre, aurait pu devenir un bon 
livre d'érudition si sa composition avait été plus soignes ct ramassee, 
son plan plus approfondi. Un style diffus, des redites constantes, 
des développements coupés et repris font parfois penser 4 des s¢ries 
de fiches mises hitivement bout 4 bout. (Les sections les plus travail- 
Lées comeernent les Kalnvuks et les Kazakhs). L’attention s¢ lase des 
exercices d'¢eole et des lourdes démonstrations de faits bien connus. 
Quatre cents pages pour prouver gue la société nomade est 4 
descendance patrilinéaire et 4 autorite patriarcale, c'est trop. 

semble que, dans le méme espace, beaucoup d'autres faits passes 
sous silence auraicnt pu étre évoquds: le probléme de l'esclavage, du 
scrvage, de la domesticite; les clivages sociaux en Ordos; le role 
des monastéres bouddhiques en Buriatic; les droits respectits des 
diverses cpouses apres la dissolution d'un ménage polygame. Les 
termes d'origine identique, tels omog, obog, ofog, auraient gagné 4 
étre confrontes. La déception est vive de découvrir 4 la lecture que le 
projet de auteur est loin d’étre aussi vaste que ne le laisse supposer le 
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titre, De lorganisation sociale, M. Krader ne retient que la parenté par 


le sang, V'alliance ou ladoption, au niveau du groupe ou de l'indi- 


vidu. Parmi les Pasteurs nomades turcs ow mongols, il opeére Wie 
selection peu justifiable qui retire au travail le caractére général que 
son titre semble lui conferer, et le défaut est d'autant plus grave 
quaucune note bibliographique ne renvoie 4 des études d'un plan 
identique qui permettraicnt de combler bes lacunes. 

Parmi les Mongols, les Khalkhas, population principale de la 
Republique Populaire Mongole, sont laissés de cété en dépit de 

ur importance et de labondance de la documentation. Une 
description, méme rapide, des Cakhars, des Dagurs et des Qordin 
de Mongolie Intérieure cut ¢ré, elle aussi, la bienvenue, ainsi qu'une 
mention des Haziras d'Afehanistan, ct, last but nor feast, ume veritable 
analyse du systéme de l'é¢pogue gengiskhanide aurait di former un 
préeambule nécessaire. On est surpris qu'un travail d'une conception 
identique 4 celle de Social Organization et traitant des institutions en 
certaines régions Khalkha, Cakhar et Dagur, Mongol Community and 
Kinship Struecture par H. H. Vreeland (Hunan Relations Area Files, 
19§3) soit passe soussilenee. Ons ctonne encore davantage de l'absence 
d'une étude of l'organisation sociale des Haz3ras est rapprochde de 
celles des Khalkhas, des Cakhars, des Dagurs, des Kalmuks, des 
Kazakhs, des Bédouins d' Arabic, de peuples d'Europe Orientale, de la 
Chine: Obok; A Study of Social Structure in Evrasia, par E. E. Bacon 
(New York 1998; Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 
no, 2§). (Ajoutons en outre quelques titres de travaux récents: 
Cahar and Dagor Mongol Bureaucratic Administration, 1912-1045, 
par D. F. Aberle, HRAF 1962; ‘Notes cthnographiques sur les 
Cakhars," em russe, par Zamearano in Trudy Burjatskogo Kompleks- 
noge Navino-tssledoratel'skoge Instituta 3, 1960, pp. 226-234; un 
article paru apres Social Organization: *Family and Kinship Structure 
of Khorchin Mongols’ par Kuo-yi Pao, in Central Asiatic Journal 
TA/4, 1604, pp. 277-311; ct pour les Haziras: The Mongols of Afghani- 
stan: An Erhnography of the Moghdls and related peoples of Afghanistan 
par H. PF. Schurmann, La Haye 1962). 

Quant aux Turcs, ils sont plus maltraités encore que les Mongols: 
sculs les Kazakhs ont te retenus, en raison, probablement de certames 
resemblances de leur systéme avec celui des Kalmuks. Il aurait 
pourtant fallu inchure, au minimum, les Kirgiz sur lesquels on est 
bien documenté, ainsi que les Uzbeks. M. Krader justifie nalvement 
sa limitation par la croyance qu'il avait en 1953, 4 la suite de Radloff, 
d'une identicé des systemes Razakhs et Kirgiz ! 

En fait, Social Organization présente les institutions de certains 
peuples mongols, comparees, pour l'un d'entre cux, aux institutions 
dum peuple ture voisin. Malheureusement l'auteur, oublicux des 
controverses gue souleve actucllement l"hypothese altaique, parait 
convaincu d'une uniformite certaine des systemes tures ct mongols 
d'une cxtrémite 4 l'autre du monde des steppes. Or son échantillon- 
nage est bien malencontreusement choisi, puisque les resemblances 
entre systeme kalmuk ct systéme kazakh peuvent s‘expliquer par des 
emprunts de voisinage. Vice plus grave encore, le classement des 
chapitres et certaines allusions laissent percer une théorie génétique: 
on nous fait entendre que les systemes ordos, buriat, kalmuk, kazakh 
et monguor représentent les ¢tapes successives du développement 
dun systéme originel unique. 

La base du travail est done critiquable et de nombreux détails de sa 
realisation ne le sont pas moins. Les transcriptions sont inconsistantes. 
Certes, auteur n'est pas un linguiste. Il ignore tout des langues 
turques, mongoles ct chinoise (bien qu'il cite p. 14, note § uN OUVTrage 
chinois, non repris d'ailleurs dans la bibhiographie finale), mats il 
aurait pu demander conseil 4 des collégues micux versés que lu 
dans lorientalisme. On ne voit pas pourquoi il annonce dans 
introduction de Peoples of Central Asia qu'il utilisera tantot / 
comme dans Kulja et tantoe deh comme dans Tadzhikistan, ni 
pourguei il rend par Tsaadjin Bichik le ttre du code kalmuk connu, 
en abrégé, comme le Cafin bifik, alors que plus loin il écrit trés 
correctement fiji. Pourquoi appelle-t-il wergild Vinstitution ger- 
manique du wereeld, wak/ le wag | islamique | Les exemples pourraicnt 
étre multipliés sans peine, Pour dérouter encore plus le lecteur 
étranger au sujet, les mots orientaux, méme en italique, regoivent 
de temps 4 autre, mais pas toujours, le » du pluricl: dans Social 
Organization, on releve, par exemple, des taiji 4 cOté des zaisangs, des 
neyors, des mergers (notons, cn passant, que ces trois dernicrs mots 
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apparaisent pas dans l'imdex, aussi défectucux dans Social 
Organization que dans Peoples); dans Peoples of Central Asa, on 
rrouve, entre autres, un absurde T'icn-shans ! 

La liste des termes de parenté, suc du travail de M. Krader, ne peut 
ttre utilisée qu'avee grandes précaunions; celle tirée des imecriptions 
turques de 'Orkhon ect de I'lénisé: est meme cnti¢rement errondce, 
Pauteur s‘étant probablement appuyé sur le premier travail de 
Thomsen publié en 1896, sans se référer aux corrections ultéricures 
de rons ct de 1924-25, 

On ne saurait exiger dans un tel travail une bibliograplue com- 
prehensive de tous les peuples érudics. Toutefois lampleur du propos 
de Soctal Organization, qui prétend traiter la totaliré de la réahté 
sacio-poalitique dans son développement historique, autorise a unc 
certaine severite. De graves lacunes bibliographiques sont, en partic, 
a Vorigine des déficiences des chapitres sur 'Ordos et les Monguors. 
I] aurait fallu consulter le récit du voyage que G. N. Potanin a fait en 
1883-1886, Tangutsko-Tibetskaja okrajna Kitaja i central'naja Mong- 
olija (La fronnére Tanguto-Tibétaine de la Chine et la Mongolie 
centrale, 1893, rééd. Moscow 1940, pp. 120-146 sur Ordos) ainsi que 
Inner Asian Frontiers of China d'O, Lattumore (New York 1941). Les 
‘Matériaux ethnographiques relanis aux Mongols Ordos’ du P. A. 
Mostaert (Central Astatic Jowmal IL/4, 19496, pp. 241-294) sont omis 
(bien que reprenant Jes matériaux du Dictionnaire Ordos du meme 
auteur, cet article n'est nullement dépourvu d'intérét), de méme que 
le Volume Il de Mongwors of the Kansu-Tibetan Frontier (Record of 
Mongwor Clans) du P. L. Schramm (Philadelphie 1961) et Monasteries 
and Culture Change in Inner Mongolia de BR. J. Miller (Wiesbaden 
1989) sur le role politique ct économique des monastéres boud- 
dhiques. Si j'ai bonne mémoire, M. Krader a soutenu cn 19$3 4 
Harvard une these portant le titre Kinship Systems of the Altaic- 
Speaking Peoples of the Asian Steppes. semble que ce soit origine de 
Social Organization et que durant les dix années qui ont précdédd sa 
publication la bibliographic n‘ait presque pas été mise a jour. Le ntre 
le plus récent est de 1998 et les années précédentes ne sont chacune 
représentées que par un ouvrage ou deux. La bibliographic de 
Peoples of Central Asia ext micux fournie en travaux récents{ jusqu'en 
1960), mais limportante Histoire du Kazakhstan d'Auezov (citée dans 
Sovial Organization) en est absente. Ajoutons gu'on trouveralt a 
compléter la description théorique des institutions nomades et de 
leurs métamorphoses récentes par la lecture de romans indigenes 
modermes, tel La jeunes d'Abai et Abai du Kazakh Auezov (traduits 
en francais cn 1948), 

On le voit, les dewx travaux de M. Krader, malgré leur utilind 
certaine ct des merites cvidents, me doivent ctre consultés qu‘avec 
la plat grande circonspection. FRANCOISE AUBIN 


Studies in Siberian Shamanism. [dited by Henry N. Michael. 
26 Ce dlretic Inst. of North America: Anthropology of the North, 


Translations from Russian Sources, No, 4. Toronto 
(UP) (London: O.U_P.), 1989. Pp. ir, 229. Price 1 ts. 

The Aretic Institute of North America is to be congratulated on 
taking the initiative in publishing modern Russian sources on 
Eskimo and Siberian ethnographical facts and ethnological problems. 
Papers which otherwise would not be accessible generally to Western 
students are fully rendered here in English. The present volume 
contains five articles on Siberian shamanism, a subject which 
recently has attracted renewed interest (particularly through publi- 
cations by Didszegi, Eliade and Findeisen). y. only two of 
the articles refer directly to shamanism, the remainder being studies 
in soul beliefs and cosmology. These articles are, of course, indirectly 
concemed with shamansm, which dominates religion in the 
Siberian area. All the articles were originally published between 
gtr and 1949, 

The value of this book lies in the factual contents which it submits, 
the results of field research among some northern Siberian tribes, 
whereas the theories and generalizations of the authors are dogmatic 
and scarcely correspond to the facts. Vasilewich’s account of Tungus 
cosmology and Prokofyeva’s description of Samoyed shaman 
costumes and their ideological background are, on the whole, very 
illuminating and objective. The former author's discussion of the 
conceptions of dual creators is particularly instructive. Also Chernet- 
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sov brings in new and detailed material, concerning Ugrian soul 
beliefs. He disposes of Karjalainen’s interpretation, according to 
which there is a functional soul dualism, and reintroduces the 
Wundtian approach from yesterday—which, in view of his own 
material, is les adequate (cf. abo 1. Paulson, Die primitiven See- 
lenvorstelhungen der nordcurasischen Volker, 1948, pp. 7oft.). Chernetsov 
further confuses the isue by confounding the souls of the living 
with the existence forms taken by the dead, and he even discusses 
*rotem souls.” Really, his own judgment of Munkica is appropriate 
here, viz. that the concepts set forth are of no scientific significance, 
burt the material he has gathered is certamly valuable. 

Chermetsoy makes several references to a supposed totemiustic 
stage whose vestiges can be shown here and there in Ugnan belicts 
Anisimey, in his account of the Tungus shamanistic tent, treads the 
same path. The process of evolution of totemustic belicts into the form 
of shamanistic ideology was, he says, conditioned by changes in the 
material content of society, and particularly in production, The 
thamanistic spirits, he assurcs us, represent different cvolutionary 
stages, the oldest among them being the totemistic stage; and even 
the idea of the world tree originates in “the totemistic belicfs of the 
matriarchal epoch.” The shamanistic rive grew from the soil of 
ancient (totemistic) clan cults, etc. [t isa pity that so much first-class 
information on shamantetic performances is obscured by reasoning 
of this kind. Also in his second paper, on Arctic cosmology (which 
starts with quotations from: Marx and Engels and finishes with 3 
quotation from Morgan), the same author dedicates much space to 
arbitrary evolutionistic speculations. 

Let ws hope that future Russian ficldresearch will be conducted in a 
less doctrinaire atmosphere, and that the old-fashioned obsession of 
universally applicable genctical reconstructions will come to an end. 
The field material in the present volume testifies to the fact that 
Soviet anthropologists are very competent field ethnologists, 
particularly when they suppress their ideological loyalties. 

KE HULTKRANTZ 


La civilisation indienne et nous: esquisse de sociclogie com- 
2 6 parée. By Louis Dinmont, Cahiers des Annales, Association 


Mare Bloch, No, 23. Paris (Colin), roig. Pp. 115. Price 
10 francs 

This short book comprises three lectures given by Profesor 
Dumont in 1962, together with an Appendix containing a slightly 
different text of his inaugural address trom that published in Conrri- 
butions to Indian Sociology (Vol, 1, 1947). It is important because it 
provides a further statement of Dumont’s approach to secial anthro- 
pology, and because it makes a significant contribution to the prob- 
lem of how the social anthropologist should work m a civilization. 

The theme running through the lectures is that a civilization can 
only be understood by taking account of it own ways of thought. 
Hence, the student must be aware of the difference between these 
and his own categorization and interpretation of data, and must 
establish ‘i rapport intellectuel correct” (p. 9) between the two, Pro- 
fesor Dumont maintains that this has not been done in socio- 
anthropological and other studies of India, and he therefore scts out 
what he believes to be the main ways of thought of Western and 
Indian civilizations. Only on this bass can truly comparative socio- 
logy evolve; anything less places “les iddes an mnagasin des épiphine- 
mienes cf confond(re) toutes les civilisations avec leur phis petit: commen 
dénominateur” (p, 3.4). : 

Each lecture is devoted to a particular aspect of this theme, taking 
in turn the caste system, the role of history, and social change in 
present-day India. A short review cannot do justice to the masterly 
and subtle way in which the argument is developed. What emerges 
is that the basic distinction between the ways of thought of the two 
civilizations is said to be one between a social categorization of equal 
individuals in the West and a hierarchic totality of parts in India. 
Dumont sees the latter as running right through Indian civilization ; 
the interdependence of opposites, rather than the worship of gods, 
18 the “heart of Hinduism" (p. 16), and ot is also the basis for political 
and economic action, and of the relation of man to nature, 

This is a stimulating approach, for through it Dumont presents 
many features of Indian civilization in a different and convincing 
light. Some social anthropologists may wonder, it is truc, whether 
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it is possible to compare institutions in different socicties if the ways 
in which they are thought of by the participants, and their relation 
to the value system of the whole society, must also necessarily be 
included. The difficulty cannot be resolved by agreeing upon 
different definitions and levels of analysis for different purposes, it 
seems. A restricted and non-idcological definition of caste, for ex- 
ample, can fit the Indian institution into a comparative study of 
stratification; but Dumont maintains that such a comparison, made 
in terms of the observer's own definition and categorizations, 1s 
false and does not give the real situation. This approach has already 
produced controversy in the Contributions, and the issue remains 3 
live one. Here, the book makes a contribution to general methodo- 
logy and to the discussion about the way in which social anthropo- 
logy can be a comparative discipline. In addition, it will greatly 
interest those who are working in civilizations, For it suggests a 
method of handling these, by abstracting from what has been called 
the Great Tradition its essential ‘civilizational’ categories, which are 
then applied to the small-scale situations in which the social anthro- 
pologist works. This does not necessarily supplant the analyses made 
of these situations alone; for instance, the hierarchical mterdepen- 
dence of castes has been stressed by those who have studied caste at 
this level only. But it may well illuminate them, and also relate them 
to other aspects of the civilization. This is, again, a controversial 
approach; for it requires a combination of disciplines which some 
think lic beyond the social anthropologist’s proper sphere. It could 
not have found a more persuasive advocate, however, and one there- 
fore wonders whether Professor Dumont may not herald an Indian 
phase in British social anthropology. ADRIAN C. MAYER. 


Administration and Economic Development in India. 
Edited by Ralph Brabanti and Joseph J. Spengler, Duke 

768 Univeraty Commonwealth Studies Center, London 

re (CUP), 1967. Pe. 912. Price ft 17s. Od, 

The economic growth of underdeveloped areas 16 not amply an 
economic problem but embraces the whole social fabric of the 
populations. Since most of these countries are ex-colomies they face 
the difficult task of forming an efficient indigenous administration 
capable of planning and organizing economic development, The 
present volume, consisting of ten contributions, brings together 
papers by political scientists and economists, all concerned with 
administration and economic growth in India, Braibanti, Jagota 
and Malenbauwm deal with problems connected with the civil 
service and political leadership, while Spengler and Mitra concen- 
trate on purely economic matters: the former outlines Kautilya’s 
economic treaties, whereas the larter discusses the tax burden 
for Indian agriculture and advocates a considerable imcrease in 
taxation of India’s wealthy landlords. 

The essays by Tinker, Park, Tilman and Sovani are of more 
immediate interest to the social anthropologist. Both Tinker and 
Park discus the village in the framework of development, but they 
treat the subject as political scientists, rather than from the point of 
wiew of the socal anthropologist. They discuss the concept of 
‘panchayati raj’ in its past and presence setting. Both emphasize the 
reluctance shown by panchayats to carry out developmental func- 
tions, Park observes the persistence of traditional panchayats as 
opposed to the inoperative newly clected statutory panchayats, but 
he does not take into account that the traditional panchayats are in 
most cases composed of hereditary offce-holders and are concerned 
mainly with the settling of disputes and the organizing of village 
feasts, rather than with administration or economic matters, 

The impact of India’s caste system on cconomic growth i 
treated by Tilman, whe outlines the social, tual and economic 
characterstics of caste, but ignores its function as moralizing agent. 
This overaght is made good by Sovani, who stresses the ‘deadening 
cficiency’ of the Hindu concepts of dharma and kgrma in maintaining 
the status quo, Tilman points out that upward social mobility, crucial 
for economic modermzation, may at present be hampered by caste 
restrictions, vet he is confident that urbanization will break down 
caste barriers very soon. He fails to observe, though, that caste 
loyalties may facilitate geographical mobility, which is also essential 
ho economic growth, 
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The book makes interesting reading; however, it would have 
been helpful had it contained at least a brief essay giving it a common 
tramework, SCARLETT EPSTEIN 


Tribal Life in Gujarat. By P. G. Shah. Bombay (Gujarat Research 


Sor.), 1964. Pp. y44. Price Rs, 23 

269 P, G, Shah's latest publication shows that at the age 

“of 76 he has lost none of his passionate interest in 
Indian tribal life. As those familiar with his writings will guess, this 
book is very comprehensive. It embraces: anthropometry and 
serological studies; interpretations of the origin of tribal dialects on 
the basis of comparative philology; psychological evaluations; the 
supematural; history and folklore; climate and culture; concept and 
conduct; and other fascinating subjects. 

Sometimes the author pontificates about society and the nature 
of man. For example (p. 121): “There are always a few wise and 
sober men in every community who form the pillars of society and 
who influence decisions..." Well, one can think of some commiuni- 
ties in Which it would scem that the wise and sober, granted that they 
exist, are not regarded as pillars and have little effect on decisions. 
Again (p. 141): “In primitive groups, as soon as the nomadic ten- 
dencies give place to a permanent residence, a3 soon as sex relations 
get into control and co-operative economic endeavour becomes 
necessary, a family generally comes into existence." Now it ts not 
at all clear whether the author is theorizing as a social evolutionist 
or merely describing how the young tribal comes to scttke down. 
lf the former, he would appear to be in conflict with the accepted 
view that the family as a social institution is not only universal now 
but has always been a prominent feature of all human societies; if 
the latter, is he not merely describing a process common to all 
societies? Similarly (p. 142): “The responsibility of the family life 
softens the wild nature of the tribal people . . . a tribal is seldom able 
to think of the next day until he has a house to keep and a family to 
maintain.” But surely, irresponsibility prior to marriage is not pecu- 
liar to tribal people? (Furthermore, some people are infuriated 
rather than softened by exposure to family responsibility !) 

However, Mr. Shah's chief concern is with the amelioration of 
the condition of these tribes and he pleads eloquently for their accep- 
tance as an authentic section of Indian society. Moreover, he reports 
their various attempts to better themselves, citing long lists of the 
rules of behaviour which they seem to enjoy compiling. For example, 
tule 9, p. 122: “Nobody should be allowed to sing obscene songs 
at the time of marriage.’ Puule 8, p. 129: ‘Develop competition but 
not jealousy,’ Rule 8, p. 131: ‘Cases of adultery by a woman are 
punishable by a fine up to Rs. 391, but cases of illtreatment by the 
husband are punishable by a fine up to Rs. 290." (But afflicted by 
terrible poverty as these tribes are, how on earth can they manage 
to pay such punitive fines?) 

Mr. Shah agrees that, when integrated, these tribes will have to 
pay a heavy price for keeping up with the Indian Joneses, Thus, the 
tribal woman ‘enjoys greater freedom in betrothal, age of marriage, 
in divorce and freedom from compulsory widowhood than her 
Hindu sisters’—a freedom of which she might well be deprived on 
complete integration (p. 27). 

To do the author justice, his glances at the future are cautious; 
and he can be commended on other grounds as well—industry, 
keeness of observation, and devotion to the ideal of service to the 
underpriviledged groups in his country. 

me a oii SCHIFRA STRIZOWER 


Die religiés-magische Weltanschauung der Primitivstamme 
Indiens: Vol. I, Die Bhagoria Bhil. By Matthias 

JIG) Hermanns. Wiesbaden (Steiner), 1964. Pp. x, 443, 26 
plates 


This is the first volume of a work which tries to describe and in- 
terpret the ‘magical-religious world-view of carly man’ (p. 414), as 
represented by Indian hill tribes. This book about the Bhils ts or- 
ganized under four headings. The first records creation and other 
myths, narrated by nine hanwos, or medicinemen, whose names are 
given along with those of the missionaries who acted as interpreters. 
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The following parts deal with the origin of ‘Magical Guardian 
Spirits,’ *Barwodom,’ ic. the postion and nature of medicinemen 
and the Pando, ‘another type of sorcerer.” There are also female 
Pando. 

Though an ‘old manuscript,” apparently written by a Bhil con- 
vert, is frequently referred to and Fortunat Bhabor i mentioned as 
the author's ‘best informant’ (p. $21), one would like to know more 
about the sources of the vast material presented. 

The Bhagoria Bhil creation and flood myths sound very biblical 
indeed, except for the belief that among the first humans conception 
was caused by looking at cach other or by eating blossoms from the 
heavenly tree. A brother and sister, after escaping the great deluge, 
were transformed into husband and wife by Bhagwan the Supreme 
God. This god bestowed white magic on the archetypal barwe as a 
remedy against the evil influence of witches and black magicians. 
Hermanns perceives in this relationship between a creator and white 
magic the celestial archetypes to be re-enacted on carth in a macro- 
cosmic interaction. Explaming the point, he quotes Jensen and reters 
to Spanger though he criticizes the latter for assuming a likewise 
magical content mm orginal Christianity, 

The major diffieulry which the author faces im fitting the enor- 
mows amount of Bhil material inte his magico-religious world view 
is the fact that almost all his Bhil data are Hindu mythology, 
slightly changed in the process of acculturanon. The stones woven 
around Ganesha (pp. 114-31) make this particularly clear. Hermanns 
acknowledges that it is difficult to differentiate between what he 
considers orginal Bhil concepts and Hindu for Christan) ones, 
which all go under the same, distorted Hindu terminology. He tries 
to overcome this diffculry by what seem to be at times arbitrary 
decisions, by comparison with other primitive peoples and by his 
observations in Tibet and Sikkim. The double interpretation of the 
word Bhagwan illustrates this, For the author Bhagwan is the supreme 
god, the world creator, when and where seen by the Bhil asa unique 
being. But he becomes a ‘minor Bhagwan’ (pp. 374, 181, 248, 261, 
$24, $27, etc.) when connected with his mother (Himglas kimari, p. 
182), or any other feature which does not fit into Hermanns con- 
cept of a Supreme God. The fact that Bhakta, Advaita and other 
Hindu schools of thought also see Bhagwan as unique & over- 
looked. 

The English summary (pp. §17—-31) contains misprints which, 
however, are less awkward than some phraseology (of. p. 34) and 
words in the German text. A Bhil choli, for instance, is translated as a 
Brustlats or a Hrilstentalter (pp. 322, 414, etc.). 

However, apart from their presentation and tied negates the 
large amount of collected material, as well as the lively photos, no 
doubt add to Jungblut’s, Ropper’s and Fuchs’s publications on the 
Bhils in and around the mission station of Jhabua. 

LU. Rk. EHRENFELS 


The After Hours: Modern Japan and the Search for Enjoy- 

. ment. By David W. Plath. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 

27\ (U. of Calif. P.) (London: C.U.P), 1964. Pp. 222, 
drawings. Price g)1 1235. 

It is not easy to categorize Mr. Plath’s kind of anthropology. 
He can read books and has discovered (as mot all of his colleagues 
who write on Japan have) that Japanese write them. He is 
interested in the national picture and in national trends, but he also 
does his field work. He keeps his eyes about him and is concerned 
to report his close observations of what he sees—see his portraits 
of typical families in the urbanized-rural area of central Japan where 
he lived, and his well turned little accounts of a housewives" 
social club and a political meeting. His record is not, however, the 
workaday record of the social anthropologist concerned to prove a 

oint of structural theory, nor even (though this is more nearly his 
line) of the cultural anthropologist concerned to illustrate a valuc 
analysis. His careful selection, and above all the fastidiously moulded 
sentences and highly wrought metaphors, show that these descrip- 
tions also have the travel writer's quality of ends-in-themselves, 
(And the quality is good.) Which is not by any means to say that 
he is uninterested in general ideas or the relevance of his obser- 
vations to them. He discusses the different meanings of time in 
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traditional and industrial societies, the way in which the scheduling 
of leisure time has changed in the course of Japan's industrialization, 
and the way new kinds and amounts of leisure foster new emphases 
within a basically unchanging system of values. And he drives home 
the point that civilization and tts discontents look pretty much the 
same from either side of the Pacific. 

But the discontents do not weigh heavily on him. Unlike most 
people who chart the emergence of mass culture in mass leisure, he 
is not alarmed about the debasement of standards and he does not 
foresee Japan of the future a3 a political zombicland of the manipu- 
lated masses. He rather likes what he sees. His book glows with 
geniality, 

As such it is to be recommended for enjoyment as well as for 
information, In fact, he can so charm one into accepting his inten- 
tions that one doesn’t really mind coming across such technically 
accurate but substantially quite misleading statements as that village 
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common laid ownership was made illegal, or the assertion that the 
Heian pertod was “egalitarian.” However, not all the best intention: 
to prevent scholastic scaffolding from spoiling the reader's view of 
the facade excuse the lack of any supporting evidence for his 
intriguing throw-away assertion that in the inheritance of family 
headship ‘about one in five eldest sons is passed over.” And I still 
have hopes that one day Mr. Plath or someone else in the Talcott 
Parsons tradition will explain to me what it means to say that, for 
the Japanese, group harmony is a micans to goal-achievement, not to 
the maintenance of the status quo. How, for instance, does it fit the 
values of village society in which, after all, more than three- 
quarters of the Japanese population have lived for 9% per cent. of 
recorded history? [f the goal to be achieved is regularly to produce a 
subsistence crop necessary for the maintenance of the status quo, 
what becomes of the distinction? 

RK. P. DORE 


EUROPE 


The Isle of Man: A Study in Economic Geography. Hy 
9) o) 9) J. W. Birch. Cambridge (UP., for U. of Bristol, ptig. 


Pp. xv, 204. Price £1 17s. 6d. 

Dr. Birch is well known for his writings on the 
Isle of Man and here he has embodied some of his previous research 
with a considerable amount of new material and has presented us 
with a comprehensive study of the economic geography of the 
sland. A short but useful account of the geomorphology 1s tollowed 
by a detailed survey of the growth and development of the Manx 
tourist industry, Almost one-third of the book is devoted to this 
study and this is an index of the importance of the holiday industry 
to the island's economy; tourism currently provides 75 per cent. of 
the island's income from external sources. Dr. Birch’s study not 
only affords a factual analysis of tourism in the Isle of Man but adds to 
our knowledge of tourism generally, a hitherto neglected subject. 
A careful survey of the agriculture, fishing, forestry, mining and 
manufacturing activities, as well as the factors which influenced their 
development, concludes the book. 

The work is well illustrated with maps and diagrams, and the aerial 
pense are particularly pleasing, although this section could 

ave been expanded to include such examples as the mining village 
of Poxdale and the farming settlement at Cregneish, The biblio- 
graphy isa useful guide to further study, 

Together with Professor Kinvig’s History of the Isle of Man, this 
book is an invaluable aid to the student and it will certainly become 
the standard work on the geography of the island. 

WILLIAM ROLLINSON 


The British Isles: A Systematic Geography. Edited by J. 
me er | Wreford Watson with |. B. Sisson. Lomdéon (Nelson), 1964. 
MG 2 Pp. xi, 452. Prive fo 4s. Field Studies in the 

iffy. Pp. xxui, 428. Priv fy ros. 


British Isles, Edited by J. A. Steers. London (Nelson), 

International congresses involve the bost cowntrics concerned in 
enormous amounts of work, but they also provide them with 
opportunities for modest self-advertsement. Guidebooks, hand- 
books, brochures and such-like which are produced for these 
OOCAONS seTVe fo introduce countries to forcign visitors and to 
provide some indication of a host country’s contribution to the 
subject of an international mecting. Geographers are fortunate in 
being able to combine these two needs, since for many the physical 
and human environments of their own country provide the raw 
material for study, The two volumes under review were published 
specifically for those attending the 2oth International Geographical 
Congress im London in the summer of 19%4 and the many field 
excursions and symposia which preceded and followed it. In deter- 
mining the nature of a volume to introduce the British Isles to 
foreign geographers and also to present the work of British geo- 
grtaphers, the organizers were influenced by the publication in 1962 
of Great Britain: Geographical Essays, edited by Miss Jean Mitchell 
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of the University of Cambridge, Her work provides a regional 
study of the geography of Britain and is complementary to 
The British Isles which, as its sub-tithe indicares, adopts a systematic 
approach. In the latter volume there are 18 essays, on various 
aspects of physical, historical and economic geography, all by 
established authorities, and four esays of a more general nature, 
though equally authoritative. KR. W. Steel writes on British geo- 
graphers and their work on Britain during the present century and 
G. AR. Crone on the mapping of the British Isles, a field in which 
practices and standards were established which have been followed 
in many parts of the world. J. Wreford Watson and W. G, East, 
respectively, begin and end the volume with essays on the individu- 
ality of the British Iskes and on their importance m the world con- 
text. The essays illustrate the range of geographical interests and 
provide up-to-date statements of present knowledge on the various 
subjects discussed. Much of this knowledge has come from work in 
the field and Field Studies in the British Isles provides the background 
for what is also a wide variety of studies in many parts of Britain 
and [reland. These range from the Channel Islands to the Northern 
Isles of Scotland and deal with subjects as diverse as Pleistocene 
geomorphology and National Parks, Both of these volumes are 
important permanent contributions to the geographical literature 
of the British Isles, They will be used and valued by all who are 
interested in, and concerned with, the landforms, landscapes and 
life of these islands. 

KR. MANSELL PROTHERO 


A North Wales Village. By Isabel Emmett. London (Routledge & 
174. Kegan Paul), 1964. Pp. 144. Price 01 Bs. 


The aim of this study is to explain the behaviour of 
people in a North Wales parish in terms of a series of 
equivalent oppositions: Welsh/English; lower class/upper class: 
rural/urban; ordinary people/officials, and somewhat more sketchily, 
colonized/colonizers. (To this list I feel like adding, on the basis of 
a graphic account of salmon-poaching, redskins/palefaces,) The 
oppositions are conceptualized and felt by parishioners in terms of 
the first, hence the persistence and strength of Welsh culture. The 
book isa welcome addition to our scanty stock of studies in rural 
society, and much of the explanation is convincing. I feel though 
that perhaps Miss Emmett has tried to do too much, to answer too 
many questions with her explanatory framework. For example, 
among various paradoxes in their social life for which she sought 
resolutions was “that a high rate of illegitimacy existed in a district 
where the influence of the chapel on peoples’ lives is relatively very 
strong and where the chapels frown severely on illegitimacy’ 
(p. x), [do not feel that Miss Emmett really establishes that chere is 
a paradox here. Granted that figures show a higher rate of illegi- 
tumacy than elsewhere, what facilities have they for abortion, and 
what is their attitude to it? They could be obeying another of the 
Christian Commandments by refusing to take life. 
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The style of writing is pleasantly straightforward, though from 
some passages | suspect that Miss Enrmett did not always have an 
audience of social anthropologists in mind when she wrote. 

JAMES LITTLEJOHN 


Welsh Peasant Costume. By F. G. Payne. Cardiff (Nat. Mus, 
27 a Wales, Welsh Folk Mus.), 1964. Pp. 16. Price 25. 


Searchers after the picturesque in the cighteen- 
twenties found, still surviving in the Welsh country- 
side, dress shaped as it had been, in Wales and England alike, in the 
late eighteenth century: in Wales local flannels and homespuns, 
in checks and stripes, had resisted for longer than in England the 
spread of printed cottons with their freer patterns. The romantics of 
the middle of the century, headed by the enthusiastic and forceful 
Lady Llanover, tried to preserve and standardize this style and these 
fabrics as a national Welsh costume. This holding-back of the natural 
movement of fashion unfortunately led to a third phase, at the end 
of the century, a period in which the dress became falsified and 
pretufied for the benefix of producers of souvenirs and picture 
postcards into the fancy dress which is still with us today. 

This is the development which Mr. Payne traces in his article, 
gently unpicking all the fancy which has accumulated on fact during 
the short history of ‘Welsh’ costume. The illustrations are par- 
Gcularly well chosen and show very clearly this growth of fancy 
dress from the honest archaisms which Lady Llanover saw and 
recorded in 1870, 

ANNE M. BUCK 


The Advertising Man in London Advertising Agencies. 
| - By Jeremy Thinstall, London (Chapman & Hall), 14. 

2/6 Pp. 288. Price £1 tos. 

| As an agency of socialization and social control, 
advertising is one of the most important institutions of modem 
society and with the increasing proportion of our economy devoted 
to distribution and consumption will become even more so. Yet, 
except for the occasional denunciation, it has been largely ignored by 
social scientists. So ‘Tunstall’s study, limited though it may be, is 
most welcome, 

To gather data for his research, the author worked for three 
months in an advertising agency in London, interviewed 45 
advertsing people, and read widely in the trade literature. The result 
is a knowledgable report on the workings of the advertising agency 
and the concerns of its personnel, with chapters devoted to the 
agency business: account executive: creative, media, research, and 
marketing personnel; and public relations in advertising. 

The great merits of the study are its objectivity and its references 
to basic problems; the great deficiency, sociologically speaking, is 
the limited development of these problems, The author touches on 
the myths surrounding the advertising man, the importance of 
personal relationships, the career lines and status rankings of 
advertising personnel, the alleged restrictions on the creative process, 
the links between the United States and England, and especially—a 
point which runs all through the volume—the imsecurity which 
derives from the inevitable guesswork in evaluating advertising 
campaigns. But these references are not related to any broader 
theory, compared with other occupations or social structures, or 
even viewed in a context of social change. The focus is on the descrip- 
ove and the problems which loom important to advertising people. 
Nevertheless, the data are there, clearly and intelligently presented, 
and available to those of a more theoretical bent. 

FREDERICK ELRIN 


The Vanishing Village: A Danish Maritime Community. 

__ By Robert T. Anderson and Barbara Gallatin Anderson. 

BAP AP Seattle (U. of Washington P.), 1964. Pp. 148, 8 photo- 
graphs, 2 maps. Price $4 

This monograph describes the urbanization of a maritime 

community on the island of Amager off Copenhagen. In the 

cighteen-ninetics the community of Dragor was a harbour village 
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where the majority of men were mariners of fishermen, The com- 
plex of changes involved in the transition from sail to steam com- 
pletely undermined the Jocal maritime economy, but these same 
changes facilitated adaptation. The development of easy sea yar 
ation to and from Copenhagen, particularly the opening of rail 
connexion, permitted the immigration of Copenhagencrs to Dragor 
and the assimilation of Dragorians into the cconomy of the city. 
Various correlated facets of structural and cultural change im the 
community are described, including the predictable decrease in 
the importance of wider kinship relations. | 
The authors’ main conclusion is that this transformation of Dragor 
into an urban annex has taken place ‘virtually without sociocultural 
conflict’ (p. 138), one of the maim reasons being the replacement of 
declining occupations by the new employment opportunities in 
Copenhagen. However, this occupational shift is not documented in 
sufficient detail, and, moreover, it is perhaps surprising that an 
ethos where “shipboard lite was so highly valued that to have any 
other occupation was embarrassing’ (p. 34) should disappear so 
readily. Deeper probing of the carly phases of transition might have 
been revealing. Again, the development of formal schooling with a 
thoroughly urban reference undoubtedly contributed to the neces- 
sarily new orientation of the young. But, at the same time, the 
changing relations between the generations entailed by the increasing 
specialization of the nuclear family and the emergence of a definite 
youth culture clearly involve conflict, as the authors themselves 
note. One would have wished to sec much more analysis of these 
major structural changes, as well as a more searching treatment of 
conflict generally, In these respects the monograph is inevitably 
limited by not being articulaned with the wider literature. 
P. DUNCAN 


Myth and Religion of the North. By E. O. G. Twrville-Petre. 
ry 7 8 London (M'cidenfeld © Nicolson), 1964. Pp. x, 440. 


Price £2 10s. 

This is undoubtedly the best survey of Old Scandin- 
avian religion which has been published m English up to now. 
MacCulloch's presentations are no longer up to date, and Bran- 
ston's two recent books in the scries “Myth and Man’ are too 
popular and concentrate too much on the mythological aspects of 
Scandinavian religion. Turville-Petre deals not only with mythology 
but also with cults and religious belicts, and his discussion of the 
sources gives an excellent introduction to the Old Norse literature 
on the subject. 

The present work certainly cannot replace the recently deceased 
Dutch scholar de Vrics's Aligermanische Religionsgeschichte, since 
that book is more extensive, almost encyclopacdic, im scope. Never- 
theless, Professor Turville-Petre’s judgments seem in comparison 
more sober, more cautious. For one thing, although he feels 
sympathy with Dumeézil’s tripartite system in Nordic mythology 
he does not, like de Vries, unconditionally subscribe to it (a. also 
his contribution to Dumeézil’s Festschrift in Coll, Latomus, Vol. 
XLY). 

Scandinavian religion is a field where many interpretations are 
possible, and the author brings in many new theories which, of 
course, are open to criticism. | am sceptical about the proposed 
theory of Odin's sacrifice; it seems here most likely that we have to 
deal with a mythical prototype of ritual regicides, The author finds 
it difficule to und the story of how Odin lost his cye; he 
should here have thought of the common idea of the one-cyed god, 
eg. a5 discussed by the anthropologist Gutorm Gjessing. | object to 
the author's opimion that Tyr’s name does not appear in Swedish 
place names, and that disir and fylgjur are the same thing. There is no 
presentation of the character of Norse shamanism, or seidr, and the 
importance of shamanistic ideology for the understanding of such 

omena as Odin's shape-changing or the sacred number nine 

escaped the author, Finally, the different conceptual strata 
which make wp Odin have not been analysed, and we mis—encept 
for some few sentences—a thorough scheme of the development of 
Scandinavian religion. 

In spite of these shortcomings the present work 1s a reliable and 
thoughtful presentation of ancient Nordic religion. It should be 
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read not only by English-speaking students but also by Scandinavians 
who want new and fresh insights into the mysteries of their old 
Pagan pas. 
This book is beautifully illustrated. 
AKE HULTKRANTZ 


Porodica u transformacije (The Family in a State of Transfor- 
a9 9 mation). By Vera 3. Erlich. Aagreb (Neprijed), 1964. 


Pp. 490 | 
This study of family relations in 300 villages in 
re-war Yugoslavia is based on a survey by questionnaire 
collected by Mrs. Erlich’s collaborators, mainly young teachers, 
students and doctors, that is village intelligentsia living among the 
peasants. Although the material cannot tm a strict sense be considered 
representative, particularly as some parts of Yugoslavia were not 
studied (e.9. Slovenia), nevertheless it is of great value as it offers a 
description of family relations in the areas which have undergone 
most intense transformation, The Second World War and the 
subsequent social revolution have made tremendous changes in 
family life particularly in the mountainous areas. Thus this book 
describes what has already become part of history. 

In the first part of the book the author deals with the position of 
the father as head of the family; the role of the mother and mother- 
in-law; brother-and-sister relationships; boys and girls; marriage: 
man and wite; birth of children; extra-marital relations; influence 
of alcohol; illiteracy and its impact on the family, The chapter on 
the changes in the radruga will be of particular interest to sociologists 
who in many ways are still under the influence of romantic ideas 
concerning this type of extended family. 

The second part of the book deals with patriarchal family systems 
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containing the residua of the oriental and the tribal type, and chang- 
ing under the pressure of such new elements as. a monetary economy, 
education and democratic relationships which destroy the patri- 
archal authority, The author shows that the transformation of the 
family took place through the lure of emancipation, cultural 
contacts with West and Eas, Turkish and Austrian influences 
inland and Mediterranean on the Adriatic coast. She gives particular 
importance to what she calls regional types of family, which in 
fact is not a spatial bur a cultural concept, with a strong religious 
colouring. The ethnic element and national determination seem to 
have been underplayed in this survey. The last chapter is concerned 
with a comparison of Yugoslav family types with the American 
family, 

The book is well written, tull of direct quotations, proverbs and 
lively comparisons. The method was to classify villages, since villages 
rather than families were the units of observation. The data are 
aggregated into family types according to regional and religious 
criteria. These data sometimes show linear evolution, but the 
author rightly stresses that the level of economic development 
could not be used as the only independent variable. She found many 
cxamples of spiral continuity, ¢.¢. the treatment of women m the 
family. This is best in the stabilized rypes of family, patriarchal or 
modem, and worst in transitional types. 

As literature giving factual material on different types of family 
in developing countries is rather scarce this book could be of great 
pedagogical use for sociologists and anthropologists because it 
gives a large number of variants and types studied according to the 
same method. Many diagrams and statistical tables make the reading 
interesting and are of great help in the presentation of the material. 

RUDOLF BICANIC 
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This, the first modern study of verbal art among 
non-literate people, is the only comprehensive book 
on this important subject since the Science of Man 
came of age. 










Previous surveys of the oral literature of primitive 
cultures made early in this century suffered both 
from the literary standards of their time and the in- 
adequate materials then available to the young science 
of anthropology. Recent years have failed to pro- 
duce an adequate work of scholarship in this field 
because few anthropologists understood the intri- 
cacies of literary analysis and few literary scholars 
understood the intricacies of modern ethnology. 


Professor Greenway, the author of Literature 

Among the Primitives, was the ideal person to com- 

' bine these two specialised subjects, for his career has 
been divided between literature and anthropology. 
The holder of a doctorate in English literature, he 
is now Associate Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of Colorado, 

In preparing this work, the author drew upon the 
oral traditions of two hundred primitive societies. 
The result is a book that considers all the relevant 
aspects of a long-neglected subject—problems of 
translation, cultural barriers, forces making for 
change as well as stability in oral literature, scholar- 
ship, the uses and functions of literature, the 
position of the primitive composer, and the forms, 
characters and variable qualities of primitive litera- 
ture—all illustrated richly by enough examples to 

os this anthology of the best of the world’s ver- 

































Literature Among The Primitives is essential read- 
ing for all who wish to appreciate the similarities and 
understand the differences between sophisticated and 
primitive literatures, and for authropologists who 
recognise the importance of their students knowing 
more about non-literate peoples than their pottery 
and social organisation. It is, in fact, a reflection of 
the attitudes, emotions, ideas and verbal art of the 
inaccessible peoples of the world. 
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HORNIMAN SCHOLARSHIPS — REVISED SCHEME ~— 


A revised scheme for applications to the Emslie Horniman Anthsepelogical Scholarship Fund will 
operate from 1965 onwards. PAY 
The closing date for applications will be 3#-July in each year. 
The Trustees will interview short-listed candidates during the month of October. Grants to successful 
candidates will become effective on 1 January of the following year. | rs. | 

The Fund was established to promote the scientific study of the growth of the civilisation, habits, 
customs, religious and physical characteristics of the non-European races and of prehistoric man in 
Europe. Such study includes states 2 in the wider sense, ethnology, enthnography and all other 
branches of science relating to the physical and natural development of man. 

Applicants must be of British nationality. Those already in possession of a doctorate in anthropology, 
will not normally be eligible but there are no restrictions as to age, sex, race or religion. Candidates: 
who are not graduates will be required to satisfy the Trustees ot their suitability for the study” which 
they propose. Preference will be given to applicants whose proposals include work outside the United 
Kingdom. 

Revised application forms may be obtained from 

Honorary Secretary, — 
Emslie Horniman Anthropological Scholarship Fund, 
21 Bedford Square, London W.C.1 
to whom all enquiries and correspondence should be addressed. 
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Recent Studies of Indian Beliefs, Attitudes, and Social Institutions 


Edited by BALA RATNAM 


General Secretory, Social Sciences Association, Modras 
e 

Divided into four sections—General, Prehistoric Archaeology, Physical Anthropology, and Socio-Cultural Anthropology— 
this volume features material from every State or region in India in which notable anthropological work has been done in 
recent years. Contributors are international in scope representing India, France, Germany, and the U.S_A., and all of them 
write as authorities in their respective fields, They include Georges Olivier, Edward 8. Harper, Irawati Karve, A. Alyappan, 
L. A. Krishna lyer, U. R. Ehrenfels, Louis Dumont, T. 5. Wilkinson, 5, 5, Sarkar, T. N. Pladan, A. K. Mitra, 
K.P. Chattopadhyay, and B. K. Chatterjee. 


Size: 10° « 73" Pages 400 + 20 iMustrations, line drawings, etc. Price 76 sh./10.50 U.S. Dollars 


LIMITED EDITION 


Place your order with your bookseller, or directly with 
THE BOOK CENTRE, 1/155 MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS 2 (INDIA) 
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